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A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MODERN  THEORY  OF 

DIVERGENT  SERIES 


It  will  doubtless  1>?"  r<H-allt>(l  l)y  all  hero  prt'scnt  that  the 
lirst  volume  of  the  em  ■  ■l()i)e(Jia  of  uiatheinaties,  as  ori^Miially 
published  in  Geruiau,  was  issued  iu  hefts,  or  parts,  each  pre- 
pared by  a  special  collaborator  well  qualified  for  his  task. 
The  completion  of  the  volume  occupied  a  period  of  about  six 
years  and  resulted  in  a  finished  work  of  no  less  than  1,128 
pages.  This  was  followed  some  years  later  by  the  secoiul 
volume,  which  was  still  larger,  containing  in  all  its  parts  1,154 
pages.  Tlie  two  volumes  taken  together  were  intended  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  pure  matlieniatieal  analysis  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  geomctr\',  nieehaiiies,  and  other  applications), 
each  important  branch  being  treated  in  its  essentials  and  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  any  one  topic  being  proportionate, 
at  least  roughly,  to  its  relative  importance.  Out  of  the  grand 
total  of  2,282  pages  thus  presented  it  may  now  be  remarked 
that  a  tittle  less  than  7  pages  were  devoted  to  that  particular 
topic  specified  as  "divergent  series."  Tlitis  we  have  a  ratio 
of  7  to  2,2S2,  or  about  three  tenths  of  one  per  rent,  which 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  interest  in  this  topic  at 
the  time  when  the  encyclopedia  began  to  appear;  that  is,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  7  pages  in  ques- 
tion, as  we  come  to  examine  them,  seem  directed  mainly  to 
showing  by  means  of  simple  illustrations  that  the  processes 
by  which  Euler  arrived  at  certain  noteworthy  results  while 

*  Address  of  the  retiring  chairman  (»f  the  Chicugo  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
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dealing  with  divergent  series  are  in  themselves  altogether  un- 
justified and  unscientific,  the  correctness  of  his  results  being 

in  the  nature  of  a  happy  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  in- 
herent character  of  the  particular  series  he  happened  to  be 
dealing  with.  On  t\w  wholo,  the  short  article  conveys  a 
rather  gloomy  outlook  for  this  entire  field  of  study,  especially 
as  regards  any  atternj)ts  that  may  be  made  to  put  it  upon  a 
truly  scientific  basis.  \N  ithout  digressing  further  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  encyclopedia,  I  take  for  granted  that  to-day  wc 
are  all  quite  willing  to  agree  that,  contrary  to  any  predictions 
that  may  have  been  made  in  the  past,  divergent  aeries  have 
now  eonu  t )  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  uialyas  and  one 
that  bids  fair  to  be  permanent.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
this  happened?  What  has  been  done  during  these  twenty 
years  that  really  constitutes  a  vital  advance  in  this  fielfl  of 
stmly?  ("an  we  say  that  divergent  series  are  at  last  lipon  a 
scientific  basis?  These  are  fair  questions  and  it  is  to  them 
that  I  would  respectfully  direct  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  this  afternoon.  In  answering,  I  shall  attempt  no 
more  than  an  outline  or  conspec  tus  of  the  situation  as  I  myself 
have  come  to  regard  it  and  in  tiiis  I  am  conscious  beforehand 
tliat  my  own  feelings,  at  least  at  some  points,  may  not  be 
universally  acceptable;  >et  I  shall  venture  all  with  equal 
candor.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  a  large  body  of  more  or 
less  intricate  theorems  and  results,  but  I  shall  endeavor  in  a 
general  way  to  show  what  seems  central  to  me  both  as  to  the 
logical  position  of  the  present  day  theory  and  its  applications. 

In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  refer  again  to  Euler,  we  should  of 
course  recognize  clearly  at  the  outset  that  in  his  day  the  class 
of  series  which  we  now  call  divergent  had  not  been  clearly 
separated  off  by  itself  aiul  in  this  sense  it  really  had  no  well- 
defined  meaning,  it  is  true  that  certain  iixlividuals  of  the 
class  had  been  studied  more  or  less  extensivelv  and  in  wavs 

V  ft 

which  we  are  now  bound  to  regard  as  interesting  because  of 
their  curiosity,  as  for  example  the  assignment  of  the  sum  |  to 
the  oscillating  divergent  series 

1-1+1-1+1-1+ 

but  di\  (Tgeiit  series  as  a  class  had  not  been  carefully  defined. 
Not  until  the  time  of  Cauchy  and  Abel  did  they  take  on  an 
exact  sense  and  it  was  then  through  a  purely  negative  process. 
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In  fact,  they  were  then  defined,  .is  they  still  are  to-day,  as 
being  all  those  series  which  do  iiot  satisfy  the  particular  defini- 
tion for  convergent  series  which  was  formulated  by  these  two 
great  msthematiciaiis.  On  tiiis  plan,  convergence  means 
nothing  more  or  leas  than  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 
approaches  a  Hmit  as  n  increases  indefinitely,  while  divergence 
means  simply  that  this  particular  limit  does  not  ejdat*  How- 
ever natural  this  sr»rt  of  a  elassifieatioii  of  series  may  seem  to  us, 
owing  to  our  having  been  born  and  brought  up  with  it,  we 
must  recognize  that  it  involves  after  all  a  large  element  of 
arbitrariness.  In  fact,  the  oidy  reason  why  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  series  should  be  made  to  hinge  upon  the 
existence  of  this  particular  limit  lies  in  the  fact  that  those 
series  for  which  it  exists  are  an  admittedly  important  dass. 
Of  course  there  is  no  adequate  reason  in  this  to  account  for 
the  way  in  which  the  excluded  or  divergent  class  were  so  long 
held  in  utter  disrepute  by  the  successors  of  Abel  and  Cauchy 
and  continue  still  to  repel  us,  except  it  be  the  psychological 
fact  that  whatever  is  excluded  from  a  certain  good  tlai>.s  we 
instinctively  think  of  as  forming  a  bad  class.  However,  to 
banish  a  whole  dass  of  series  from  analysis  simply  because  it 
does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  certain  branded  variety  may  easily 
be  and  is  too  hasty  and  rough  a  handling  of  their  case.  It 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  different  degrees  of  respectability 
which,  thotigh  divergent,  thvy  may  still  possess.  Thus  it  is, 
in  substanee,  that  the  modern  studies  on  divergent  series  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen.  They  are  a  reaction  against  the  under- 
lying arbitrariness  of  the  Abei-Cauchy  distinction  and  the 
ruthless  and  unjustified  exclusions  which  this  particular  dis* 
tinction  has  tended  to  produce.  If  we  inquire  just  what  the 
avenue  of  approach  has  been  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  first  tangible  result  was  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
"sum  formulas,"  the  essential  feature  of  anv  such  formula 
being  that  it  shall  not  only  serve,  in  case  it  ran  be  evaluated, 
to  give  us  the  sum  of  any  coineri'?'nt  series,  but  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  preserve  a  meaning  when  api>li('d  in  the  same  way  to 
certain  divergent  series,  thus  associating,  or  assigning,  definite 
numerical  values  or  sums  to  them  also.  The  spirit  of  this 
procedure  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  com- 
mon to  all  extensions  of  idea  in  mathematics.  Just  as  in  the 
theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  the  sine  of  x,  or  any 
other  function  such  as  there  considered,  comes  to  have  a 
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meaning  for  compU-x  \  ahies  of  .r  only  by  virtnc  of  ;i  certain 
definitional  formula  so  constructed  as  to  give  result >  when  X 
is  reui  tliat  are  in  accord  with  the  known  properties  of  the  sine 
in  the  real  domain,  so  in  the  modern  studies  on  divergent  series 
sums  are  assigned  to  such  series  only  by  virtue  of  sum  for^ 
mulas  so  constructed  as  to  yield  results  when  applied  to  con- 
vergent scries  that  are  in  accord  with  the  known  facts  regard- 
ing such  series.  I  have  purposely  mentioned  this  particular 
illiistratif)n  because  by  rarryinj:  it  one  step  farther,  as  I  shall 
now  do,  1  shall  l)e  able  to  bring  out  another  feature  of  the 
present  day  situation  as  reganls  divergent  series,  and  this 
time  we  shall  discover  that  the  theory  is  by  no  means  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  logical  state  as  yet,  being  in  this  respect 
quite  different  from  any  well  established  body  of  doctrine 
sue))  as  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  ccmiplex  variable.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  it  is  a  vital  feature  of  the  complex  varir 
able  theory  that  no  two  different  (lefiin'tinns  for  any  one  given 
function,  as  sin  .r,  are  possible.  In  other  words,  it  is  detnon- 
strable  that  if  any  t^vo  definitions  for  the  funciion  agree 
throughout  the  real  domain,  they  will  necessarily  agree  also 
throughout  the  complex  domain.  This  property  of  unique- 
ness, if  we  may  so  designate  it,  is  brought  about  by  imposing 
a  fundamental  limitation  at  the  very  outset  of  the  theory, 
namely,  that  only  those  functions  shall  be  retained  which 
belong  to  the  class  known  as  monogenic,  or  analytic.  Thus, 
the  logical  coherence  of  the  complex  variable  theory  is  bought 
at  the  \)v\vv  of  a  far  reaching  initial  restriction,  yet  one  which, 
as  we  know,  is  not  so  serious  but  what  we  are  left  with  a  class 
of  functions  of  great  interest  in  themselves  and  in  their  appli- 
cations. In  the  theory  of  divergent  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  exists  today  we  are  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
sum  formulas  each  applicable  in  the  sense  before  described  to 
a  divergent  series  and  all  agreeing  with  each  other  so  far  as 
convergent  series  are  concerned,  but  not  agreeing  in  general 
in  the  sums  they  prescribe  to  a  given  divergent  series.  Tn  a 
worH,  the  situation  is  analogous  to  that  which  the  theory  of 
fuuclions  would  present  in  case  ihe  fundamental  limitation  as 
to  the  character  of  the  functions  considered  were  to  be  removed. 
How,  you  will  at  once  inquire,  can  there  be  any  general  theory 
worthy  of  the  name  on  such  a  loose  plan  as  this?  Strictly 
speaking,  there  cannot.  However,  all  that  is  lacking  in  o'xder 
that  we  have  a  bona  fide  theory  is  that  we  come  to  some  agree- 
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ment,  as  in  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  as  to 
what  is  proper  by  way  of  initial  limitations,  either  upon  the 
kind  of  divergent  series  to  be  considered  or  upon  the  land  of 

sum  fnrmulns  wo  shall  employ  in  connection  with  thcin.  ITfivc 
we  any  ^ond  indications  as  to  wliiit  such  limitations  nui>'  well 
be?  Yes,  but  none  that  are  universally  accepted  as  yet.  As 
to  what  the  Hue  of  approucli  to  tliis  matter  may  properly  be 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  eventually,  but  for  the  moment  I  deem 
it  more  proper  that  I  attempt  to  answer  another  question 
which  no  doubt  by  this  time  has  arisen  in  your  own  minds. 
How  can  it  be  that  divergent  series  have  come  into  prominence 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions  as  I  have  just  described,  whereby 
there  floes  not  exist  vwu  to  this  dav  a  strictly  coherent  and 

*  ♦ 

universally  acceptable  general  tln'ory  of  the  subject?  This 
is  a  very  proper  (jucstion,  whose  answer  is  twofoUh 

First,  the  various  sum  formulas,  regardless  of  their  interre- 
lations and  other  such  logical  aspects,  have  been  found  to  yield 
interesting  information  when  applied  to  certain  important 
special  serieSi  such  as  Fourier's  series,  Dirichlet's  series,  etc. 
Fot  example,  even  thon^li  the  Fourier  series  representing  a 
given  function  f{x)  may  be  divergent  at  a  certain  point,  still 
the  series  may  be  sn  mm  able  there  by  one  or  more  formulas  and 
the  sum  thus  obtained  may  and  usually  does  continue  to  serve 
fully  as  useful  a  purpose  from  the  standpoint  of  mathematical 
physics  or  other  applications  as  does  the  sum  when  the  same 
series  is  convergent;  that  is,  the  sum  in  the  extended  sense 
furnishes  the  answer  to  the  proposed  physical  problem. 
Extensive  investigations  have  been  carried  out  in  this  con- 
•  nectkm  to  determine  sufficient  conditions  under  which  a 
Fourier  series  will  be  summable,  analogous  to  tlie  well- 
known  conditions  for  its  convergence,  and  simihirly  the  i)roh- 
lem  has  been  carefully  worked  over  for  some  of  the  other  re- 
lated developments  such  as  those  ft>r  an  arbitrary  function  in 
terms  of  Bessel  functions,  or  Legendre  functions.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  the  central  fact 
that  whereas  the  Fourier  series  ioTf(x)  converges  in  general  to 
the  value 

2 

only  in  case  j(.f)  is  of  limited  total  fluctuation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  point  x  under  consideration,  the  same  series  will 
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be  summable  by  the  simplest  of  the  well  known  sum  formulas 
of  Cesaro  to  this  same  Milue  provided  only  that  the  right  and 
left  limits,  namely  f{x  +  0)  and  fix  —  0),  exist.  Here  we 
incidentally  meet  with  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
summability  includes  convergence  as  a  special  case,  since  the 
latter  set  of  conditions  is  evidently  much  less  restrictive  than 
those  just  mentioned  for  convergence.  Ami  it  may  be  added 
that,  so  far  as  the  Bessel  expansions  are  concerned,  much  the 
same  situation  prevails  as  with  Fomrier  series,  but  the  case  of 
the  Legendre  expansions  is  essentiaDy  different  and  all  the 
more  interesting  because  of  its  novelty.  Here  no  new  results 
follow  so  lonp:  as  one  uses  the  simplest  of  the  Cesaro  formulas; 
that  is,  so  lon^^  as  one  uses  the  formula  of  order  1  these  develop- 
ments are  summnMe  under  no  less  restrictive  conditions  than 
would  insure  ((uivergcnce  itself.  But  by  using  the  same 
formula  of  order  2,  or  1  higher,  various  new  and  interesting 
results  follow.  The  manner  in  which  the  summable  proper^ 
ties  of  the  Legendre  developments  thus  lie  intermediate  be- 
tween the  range  of  the  formulas  of  orders  1  and  2  has  led,  it 
may  be  added,  to  a  generalization  of  the  whole  conception 
of  the  formula  to  include  fractional  or  rveri  incommensurable 
orders  of  summation.  Out  of  such  a  genendi/ation  there  arise 
interesting  special  studies  analogous  to  wliat  we  find  in  tlie 
ordinary  elementary  study  of  series.  Thus,  just  as  we  know 
that  in  the  case  of  the  series 

1  J-J-i-  —  4-  i  J-  ... 

convergence  merges  into  divergence  as  7)  passes  tiirougli  the 
value  1  from  above,  so  we  are  able  to  determine  fur  divergent 
series  just  where  the  critical  order,  or  orders,  are  at  which  new 
information  begins  to  be  realized.  Furthermore,  the  extended 
study  of  sum  formulas  simply  upon  their  own  merits,  that  is, 
without  stressing  their  logical  interrelations,  has  led  very 
naturally  to  the  notion  of  uniform  summability  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  unif<»in  convergence  of  a  series.  And  again, 
alongside  of  the  same  studies,  corresponding  studies  have 
naturally  arisen  for  divergent  integrals.  Here  as  before  the 
underlying  idea  is  that  of  setting  u])  a  formula  wliieli  shall  give 
the  value  of  all  eouN  ergent  improper  integrals  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  a  meaning  and  thus  assign  a  value  to  some  inte- 
grals that  are  divergent.  As  the  formulas  pertaining  to  such 
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Studies  are  not  as  familiar  as  those  for  series*  it  may  be  proper 
to  note  that  if  the  type  integral  be  taken  as 

•/« 

then  the  formula  analogous  to  the  Cesriro  formula  of  order  1 
and  giving  the  value  of  /  even  in  some  cases  of  divergence  is 

this  formula  having  been  first  obtained,  I  believe,  by  Professor 
C.  N.  Moore  in  his  thesis.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  somewhat 
simpler  form 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  further  details  eoncerninf:  sum  for- 
mulas and  tlie  facts  (lerival)le  either  direetiy  or  by  suggestion 
from  tliem.  We  can  certainly  say,  however,  that  this  class  of 
studies,  as  carried  out  independently  for  the  various  formulas, 
has  greatly  increased  the  range  of  interest  in  series  in  general 
and  has  enabled  us  to  see  convergent  series  in  particular  from 
new  and  very  instructive  points  of  view. 

The  second  reason  alluded  to  above  for  the  prevalent  in- 
terest in  divergent  series  despite  the  lack  as  yet  of  any  uni- 
versally accepted  general  theory  about  them  brings  us  to  a 
certain  very  important  aspect  of  the  whole  whicli  we  have  not 
as  ytt  mentioned — au  aspect,  it  may  be  added,  which  was 
entirely  disposed  of  in  11  lines  of  the  encyclopedia  article 
mentioned  at  the  beginning.  We  refer  to  what  is  known  as 
"asymptotic  series."  This  is  in  reality  the  oldest  aspect 
which  our  subject  presents.  It  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
in  an  isohited  note  hy  Cauchy  in  1843  relating  to  the  well- 
known  series  of  Stirling 

log  r(ar)  =  1  log  2ir  +  (*  -  i)  log  x  -  ar 

(Bm  *  fnth  Bernoulli  number). 
Cauchy  pointed  out  that  this  series,  though  divergent  for  all 
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values  of  x,  may  be  used  in  computing  log  T{x)  when  x  is  large 
(and  positive).  In  fact,  he  showed  that,  having  fixed  the 
number  7?  of  terms  taken,  the  absolute  error  committed  by 
stoppiiij^  the  sumniatiou  at  the  y\t\\  term  is  less  than  the  abso- 
lute \ahie  of  the  next  succeeding  term,  and  hence  becomes 
arbitrarily  suiall  {n  >  3)  as  x  increases  indefinitely.  Caucliy's 
work  on  divergent  series  was  confined,  however,  to  the  single 
series  (1)  and,  owing  to  the  overemphasis  placed  upon  con- 
vergent processes  by  the  successors  of  Cauchy  and  Abel,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  field 
until  the  subject  at  last  reappeared  after  more  than  forty 
years  in  connection  with  the  researches  of  Poincare  upon  the 
irregular  solutions  of  linear  differential  equations.  Poincare 
considered  those  divergent  series  (normal  series)  of  the  form 

e^'Vf^o  +  Axlz  +  ^./a*  +••.); 

(2) 

/(x)  =  a  polynomial  in  x,       p  =  a  constant, 

which  for  some  time  had  been  known  to  satisfy  fonntUlp 
homogeneous  linear  differential  equations  of  certain  types 
having  the  point  j*  =  qo  as  a  «>-f'alled  "irregular  point,"  and 
he  showed  essentially  that  in  general  to  ever>  such  formal 
solution  there  corresponds  an  actual  solution  which  can  be 
represented  by  (2)  in  much  the  same  sense  as  (1)  was  described 
above  as  representing  log  r(x).  In  view  of  the  important 
significance  of  such  results  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
possible  use  of  divergent  series  and  from  that  of  the  theory  of 
difFerential  equations,  Poincare  set  apart  and  discussed  in 
some  detail  a  broad  class  of  divergent  series  of  the  special 
form  (2),  applying  to  them  the  name  of  "asymptotic  series." 
Poincare's  results,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  coneerncd  dif- 
ferential equations,  were  noticeably  incomplete,  being  limited 
by  certain  unfortunate  restrictions,  and  thus  his  original 
studies  have  given  rise  in  later  years  to  numerous  researches 
in  which  noteworthy  advances  have  been  made,  though  open 
questions  in  this  connection  still  remain.  Corresponding  inves- 
tigations, likewise  begun  by  Poincare,  pertaining  to  linear  dif- 
ference equations  have  also  been  undertaken  in  recent  years  and 
carried  to  an  advanced  stage.  Meanwhilt*  anotiier  important 
aspect  of  the  theory  of  a.symptotic  series  lias  come  into  view; 
namely,  that  of  actually  determining  ihe  asyuiptotic  develop- 
ments of  any  given  function — ^a  problem  of  decided  interest 
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lor  the  study  and  dassification  of  functions  in  general.  I  can 

perhaps  employ  the  next  few  moments  to  no  greater  advantage 
than  in  sketching  somewhat  more  completely  these  various 

fundamental  pro])lems  relative  to  asymptotic  scries,  pointing 
out  incidentally  certain  unsolved  special  problems  of  note- 
worthy interest. 

Referring  again  to  differential  equations,  the  studies  in 
question  may  be  said  to  center  about  the  linear  homogeneous 
differential  equation 

(3)  yf'>  H-  aiix)y^^'^  +  aiix)y^^-^^  +  •  •  •  +  a„C^)l/  =  0, 

wherein  the  coeflSdents  ax{x)^  (h{x),  •  •  • ,  OnC^)  are,  in  the 
simplest  ease,  rational  functions  of  x  and,  in  the  more  extended 
case,  are  supposed  to  be  devdopable  In  series  of  the  form 

(4)  ar(a;)  =  a:'*[a,.o  +  ^'+^-+---]   (r  =  1,2,  • . -,»), 

A'  being  zero  or  a  positive  Inte^'er.  Tn  such  a  differential  equa- 
tion the  point  2*  =  oo  is  in  general  ;ni  irregular  point,  so  that 
the  usual  normal  solutions  are  di\  eigent  series  of  the  form  (2). 
With  reference  to  these  solutions,  we  may  now  dte  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  theorem: 

"If  for  the  equation  (3)  the  roots  wis,  tws,  •  •  ,  of 
the  so-called  characteristic  equation,  i.  e.,  of  the  algebraic 
equation 

(5)  TO*  +  fli,om"^>  H-  02.ow"^H  1-  a».o  =  0, 

are  distinct,  equation  (3)  possesses  n  linearly  independent 
solutions  yi,  t/2,  2/3,  .  •  .  ,  y«  which,  for  large  values  of  x,  are 
developable  asymptotically  in  the  form  (2),  wherdn/(d;)  is  of 
degree  &  +  1»  and  aa  »  1 ;  that  is,  we  have 

(6)  y,-i/'<'^[n-^H-^^+-"]  (r=  1,2, 3,  ■■.,!»), 

where  fr{x)  is  a  polynomial  of  degree  k-^  linx,  while  pr  is  a 

constant." 

If  in  this  theorem  tlic  restriction  he  removed  tliat  tlie  roots 
of  the  cliaracteristic  equation  he  distinct;  that  is.  if  niiiltiple 
roots  are  present,  the  theorem  fails  and  we  at  once  encounter  a 
problem  for  which  no  general  solution  has  yet  been  obtained. 
Moreover,  the  theorem  as  just  stated  carries  with  it  the  assump- 
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tion  that  x  is  real.  When  :r  is  regarded  as  complex,  much  the 
same  results  follow,  the  forms  (6)  holding  now  over  certain 
sectors  of  the  plane  emanntmir  from  the  origin,  but  here  w^mn 
mucli  remains  to  be  investigated,  the  existing  theorems  cover- 
ing only  what  may  be  described  as  the  simj^lest  cases. 

Contrasted  with  the  same  theorem  for  dilFerential  equations, 
is  the  corresponding  fundamental  theorem  for  linear  difference 
equations: 

"Given  a  homogeneous  linear  difference. equation  of  the 
nth  order,  which  we  may  write  in  the  form 

_    yix  +  A)  +  ai{x)y{x  +  A  -  1)  +  (h{x)y{x  +  A  -  2) 
(7) 

H  h  an{x)y{x)  -  0, 

and  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  coefficients  ai,  oz,  "  -  *  a»  are 
either  rational  functions  of  x  or  are  developable  in  series  of 
the  form  (4).  Then,  if  the  roots  mi,  fits,  m»  of  the 
characteristic  equation  (5)  are  distinct  and  no  one  of  them 

equal  to  zero,  equation  (7)  possesses  n  linearly  independent 
solutions  2/1,  2/2.  •  •  *,  yn  valid  for  large  positive  values  of  x 
and  developable  asymptotically  in  the  forms 

yr-  [Vix  +  l)Vm/x'>'  [  n-      >       +  . . .  j 

(r=  1,  2.3,  ■■  ■,n). 

In  case  the  characteristic  equation  presents  multiple  roots, 
or  a  zero  root,  no  corresponding  results  appear  to  have  been 
obtained,  at  least  in  general,  though  this  whole  subject  has 
been  interestingly  discussed  from  an  altogether  different  point 
of  view  and  in  a  considerably  larger  measure  of  completeness 
by  the  introduction  throughout  of  the  so-called  faculty  series 
instead  of  the  usual  power  series  forms.  Here  again  much 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  case  of  a  complex  variable,  though  a 
beginning  corresponding  to  that  cited  above  for  differential 
equations  has  been  made.  The  importance  of  these  studies, 
both  as  regards  differentia!  and  difference  equations,  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  fact  tliat  it  is  efjuations  of  these  particular  types 
that  play  a  most  fundamental  role  in  analysis,  both  from  the 
function  theoretic  standpoint  and  from  that  of  applications. 
We  shall  not  enter,  however,  into  further  details  in  this  direc- 
tion more  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  corresponding  studies 
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for  non-homogeneous  differential  and  difference  equations 
have  been  considered  but,  like  the  homogeneous  cases,  are  in 
but  a  limited  state  of  completion. 
As  regards  the  problem  of  determining  the  asymptotic 

developments  of  a  given  function,  which  I  also  mentioned  a 
monu-nt  ago,  tlie  meaning  of  this  class  of  studies  may  perhaps 
be  best  understood  from  one  or  two  simple  ilhistrations. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  following  power  series  in  which 
X  is  regarded  as  taking  complex  as  well  as  real  values: 

(9)    f{x)  —  J2  ;   p  =  any  non-integral  constant. 

TThe  radius  of  convergence  of  thb  series  is  easily  seen  to  be  1, 
so  that  the  series  itself  \  ields  no  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  function  fix)  defined  by  it  in  the  more  distant  portions 
of  the  plane.  In  order  to  secure  snrii  information  and  thus 
be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  function  for  values  of  x  of 
large  modulus  it  becomes  necessary  to  ih'velop  fix)  in  some 
manner  about  the  point  infinity,  as  for  example  in  j)ower  series 
in  1  !x,  but  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  formula  for  the  nth 
term  of  the  given  series  (9)  provides  no  immediate  way  of 
■determining  the  coefficients  of  such  a  development.  When 
once  obtained,  moreover,  it  may  either  converge  or  it  may 
represent  fix)  only  asymptotically.  How  actually  to  deter- 
mine the  (levelojjnient,  whatever  be  its  ultimate  character, 
is  the  {)roblem,  and  in  the  case  before  us  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  becomes 

i(xS     —    •  •  • . 

sin  3rp      (p  +  l)x     (p  +  2)x 

this  form  holding  at  least  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  any 
sector  of  the  plane  which  do^  not  contain  the  positive  half  of 
the  real  axis.  More  generally,  it  may  be  shown  that  if  we  have 
Jiny  power  series 

m 


H=0 


wherein  the  coefficient  gin)  may  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  a 

complex  variable  n  and  as  such  is  analytic  throughout  the 
entire  n  plane  except  for  a  finite  nuniln  r  p  of  poles,  and  at  the 
same  time,  when  considered  for  values  of  n  of  sufficiently  large 
modulus,  remains  less  than  a  constant,  then  the  function /(a;) 
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defined  by  this  series  will  be  developable  in  general  tbioughout 
the  distant  portions  of  the  plane  either  asymptotically  or  in  a 
convergent  series  of  the  specific  form 

f(x)^^2^r^-—  ^  , 

where  tm  represents  the  residue  of  the  function 

*^  sin  TTIl 

at  the  rth  pole  of  g(n).  Corresponding  results  for  various 
other  type  forms  of  power  scries  have  likewise  been  obtained, 
and  afrain,  similar  studies  have  been  ext'Misively  carried  out 
for  functions  defined  not  by  power  .scries,  but  by  altogether 
different  thougii  very  important  forms,  such  as  infinite  prod- 
ucts, or  faculty  series.  SuflScient  has  been  said,  I  judge,  on 
this  aspect  of  asymptotic  series  so  that  you  will  perceive  ita 
bearing  not  only  upon  the  determination  of  the  values  of  a 
function  in  distant  regions  but  iilso  upon  the  broader  problem 
of  the  classification  of  functions  in  general,  since  functions  may 
clearly  be  distinp:u{shed  from  one  another  in  classes  corre- 
sponding to  tiie  different  characters  of  thoir  asymptotic  de- 
velopments. Very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  entire 
field  of  investigation. 

What  we  have  thus  far  said  may  be  briefly  summarized  in 
the  statement  that  the  modern  theory  of  divergent  series 
contains  essentially  two  branches,  the  first  concerning  the 
question  as  to  how  a  sum  may  be  assigned  to  a  diver^^cnt 
series  in  general,  and  the  second  pertaining  merely  to  the 
functional  properties  of  that  important  special  class  of  diver- 
gent power  series  known  as  asymptotic  scries.  Of  these  two 
branches,  the  second,  thougli  characterized  by  theorems  and 
results  which  usually  bear  a  high  degree  of  complexity,  presents 
no  logical  inconsistencies  and  is  thus  in  quite  as  satisfactory  a 
state  as  convergent  series  themselves,  while  the  first,  or  prob- 
lem of  summation,  when  considered  as  a  whole  is  still  in  an 
unsatisfactory  logical  state  because,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  have  M  larj^e  variety  of  snm  formulas  wlilcli,  tlionph  agree- 
ing with  one  another  when  applied  to  convergent  st  rics,  fail 
to  do  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  appUed  to  (livcr;j:ent 
series.  However,  all  that  remains  in  order  to  bring  al>out 
perfect  agreement  everywhere  is,  as  was  also  stated  earlier, 
that  we  place  proper  limitations  either  upon  the  kind  of  diver- 
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Uent  series  tu  he  considered,  or  upon  the  kiiid  ut  sum  iuniiulas 
to  be  retained,  or  both.  In  the  time  that  remains  to  me  I  may 
therefore  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the  question  as  to  how  a 
logically  consistent  general  theory  of  summation,  if  there  is  to 
be  one,  may  well  be  constructed.  It  may  be  that  the  limita- 
tions which  T  am  about  to  placp  may  seem  too  restrictive  to 
some,  yet  I  take  for  granted  tlint  r\  cryone  shares  with  me  the 
instinctive  feeling  that  there  aiiouid  be  a  logically  sound  and 
fairly  useful  general  theory  of  some  sort  and  it  is  mainly  in  that 
spirit  that  my  suggestions  will  be  made. 

In  approaching  the  question  let  us  first  cast  a  glance  back 
over  the  historical  genesb  of  all  the  various  sum  formulas,  for 
this  is  at  once  suggestive.  The  earliest  and  simplest  of  them  is 
the  one  growing  out  of  certain  studies  of  Frobenius  in  1880 
relative  to  the  behavior  of  the  power  series 

(10)  Lo^ 

for  vahies  of  .r  upon  its  circle  of  eonvergenee.  His  tlieorem  in 
sui)stance  was  as  follows:  "Suppose  that  the  radius  of  con- 
vergence of  (10)  is  1,  and  let  jr»  =  Oo  +  Oi  -|-  +  •  •  *  +  o«. 
Then,  we  shall  have 


(11)       lun  2^<w*  =  lim  —J- — ~ 


whenever  the  limit  on  the  right  exists."  This  is  a  straight^ 
forward  result  in  the  theory  of  functions  having  at  first  sight 

no  relation  to  divergent  series,  nor  indeed  did  it  come  to  play 
any  recognized  part  in  the  development  of  the  latter  for  a 
considerable  time.  When  it  did  it  was  because  the  left  mem- 
ber of  (11)  is  known  to  be  identical  with 

(12)  Lon 

whenever  this  series  is  eontergent,  so  it  seemed  natural  in  case 
it  was  divergent  to  continue  assigning  sums  « to  it  in  accordance 
with  the  formula 

(13)  «  =  lim  -j-z  

so  long  as  the  limit  on  the  right  exists.    This  particular  for- 
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mula  for  «  found  additional  justification  in  the  fact  that  the 
value  it  assigns  to  (12)  when  divergent  is  useful  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  value  of  the  function /(x)  defined  by  (10)  at  the 
point  J"  =  1 ;  that  is,  fnrnuila  (13)  fnniislies  the  analytic  con- 
tinuation of  the  power  series  (10)  at  the  point  x  =  1  upon  its 
circle  of  converi^enre.  It  was  essentially  in  this  same  spirit 
of  useful  as  well  as  possible  extension  of  idea  that  the  sum 
formulas  of  Cesaro  and  Holder,  both  of  which  contain  (13) 
as  a  special  case,  were  set  up,  as  likewise  the  later  transcen- 
dental sum  formula  of  Borel  wherein  a  definite  integral  is 
invoKcd.  These  considerations  immediately  u-gest  that  a 
logically  coherent  and  at  the  same  time  useful  theory  of  sum- 
mability  may  be  established  by  limiting  ourselves  throughout 
to  those  series  (12)  for  whicli  tlie  corresponding  power  series 
(10)  has  a  non-vanishing  radius  of  convergence  and  further- 
more liuiiting  our  use  of  sum  formulas  to  tliose  which,  like 
the  familiar  ones  of  Cesiro  and  Borel,  assign  to  a  divergent 
series  (12)  a  sum  s  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  analytic 
continuation  of  this  same  power  series  (10)  at  the  point  a-  =  1. 
Such  a  value  for  s  allows  of  no  dui)licity  and  is  therefore  unique^ 
thus  removing  the  primary  lop:iral  defect  heretofore  mentioned 
in  the  present  day  aspect  of  the  theory.  Moreover,  a  theory 
tlius  lii7iited  in  scope  at  once  satisfies  our  desideratum  of  being 
useful,  for  it  attuclies  itself  in  a  most  fruitful  way  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  analytic  continuation  in  the  theory  of 
functions  of  a  complex  variable.  For  example,  it  may  be 
shown  that  in  gmral  any  divergent  power  series  is  summable 
b\  Cesiiro's  formula  at  })oints  upon  its  circle  of  convergence, 
thus  furnishing  the  analytic  continuation  of  the  corresponding^ 
fimction  at  such  points,  but  that  it  is  not  summable  l)y  this 
formula  at  i)oints  outside  the  same  circle.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Horel's  inteural  formula  l)e  used  on  the  sunu*  series,  it  gi\  cs 
a  sum  and  iieuce  the  anal\  tic  continuation  not  orily  for  points 
Upon  the  circle  of  convergence,  but  in  certain  regions  1>  ing 
outside  this  circle;  namely,  within  the  so-called  polygon  of 
summability  fornud  by  tangents  to  the  circle  at  those  points 
which  are  singular  points  of  the  function  defined  by  the  corre- 
sponding power  series.  Moreover,  in  a  theory  as  thus  restricted 
the  usual  rules  for  the  manipulation  and  combination  of  con- 
vergent series  are  in  large  measure  preserved.  In  short,  we 
have  left,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sufficient  body  of  doctrine  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  "general  theory  of  summation.'* 
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I  trust  that  I  liave  now  made  dear  my  own  feelings  regarding 
the  three  questions  raised  at  the  outset;  first,  as  to  why  divert 
gent  series  have  come  into  such  prominence  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  early  volumes  of  the  encyelopeflia,  second,  what 
hn^'  hprn  done  that  really  constitutes  a  vital  ach  anec  and  third, 
as  to  whetlier  such  series  are  at  last  upon  a  truly  scientific 
basis.  My  only  fear  is  tliat  in  attempting  to  couch  the  whole 
in  very  simple  form  I  may  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction 
and  thus  violated  a  principle  which,  I  believe  it  is  said,  the 
poet  Browning  always  carefully  observed;  namely,  of  never 
tising  so  simple  a  style  that  the  intelligence  of  one's  readers  or 
hearers  may  be  offended.  But  this  is  a  rather  treacherous 
principle,  as  most  peoplf  discover  in  attempting:  to  read 
Browning,  so  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  1  have  seemed  to 
depart  too  far  from  it. 


•    SOLUTIONS   OF   DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS  AS 
FUNCTIONS  OF  illi:  CONSTANTS  OF 
INTEGRATION. 

BT  raofESSOR  GIIABAV  AMES  BU88. 

(Read  before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  December  29,  1917.) 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  prove  the  differentiability  of 
the  solutkms  of  a  system  of  differential  equations  with  respect 
to  the  constants  of  int*  LTation  by  a  method  which  seems  more 
natural  and  simpler  than  those  whicli  liavc  liitliprto  been  ])ub- 
lislied.  Incidentally  a  restatement  of  the  so-caited  "  imhrdding^ 
theorem"  for  differential  ecj^uations  is  given,  a  theorem  which  is 
frequently  applied  in  the  calculus  of  variations,  and  which 
has  been  useful,  and  could  be  made  still  more  so,  in  many  other 
connections.  It  is  analogous  to  the  fundamental  theorem  for 
implicit  functions  in  its  statement  that  a  solution  of  a  system 
of  (lifTerential  equations  given  in  advance  is  always  a  member 
of  a  continuous  family  of  such  solutions. 

Let  C  be  an  arc 
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for  which  the  function  u  is  single-valued  and  has  a  continuous 
first  derivative.  The  neighborhood!  of  this  arc  is  the  totality 
of  points  (r,  x)  which  satisfy  the  inequalities 

(C.)  n^rgr,,      la:-i*(T)l  g€. 

In  the  differential  equation 

(1) 

the  function  /  is  supposed 

(a)  to  he  single-valued  and  continuous  in  C,;* 
(6)  to  satisfy  the  Lipschitz  condition 

(2)  [fiT,x)^f{T,x')\^K\X-X'\ 

whenever  (r,  x)  and  (t,  x')  are  both  in  C,; 

(c)  to  be  such  that  the  equation  (1)  has  the  arc  C  as  a  solution. 

By  a  solution  of  equation  (1)  is  always  meant  an  arc  of  the 
type  of  C  ha\  ing  a  continuous  derivative  and  satisfying  the 
equation.   The  theorem  to  be  proved  is  then  the  following: 

For  every  neighborhood  Ct  of  flic  arc  C  with  the  properties  juH 
described  there  exists  a  second  neighborhood  C\  through  every 
point  (to,  ^o)  oj  which  passes  one  and  hut  one  solution  of  equation 
(1),  defined  and  in  C,  on  the  whole  interval  ti  Tg.    The  function 

X  ~  v(t.  To,  aro) 

representing  these  sdiUions  is  continuous  and  Has  a  continuotis 
d^voHse  dv/dr  in  the  region  R  of  points  (r,  roj  satisfy  ing  the 
conditions 

(ii)  Ti  ^  T  ^  T2,       (tq,  Xo)  interior  to  C'j. 

//  fir,  .r)  h<i,s  continuous  partial  derivatives  of  the  n-th  order  in 
C,j  then  V  and  dr  dr  also  hare  continuous  partial  drriratirr.<{  up  to 
and  including  those  of  order  n  lehrn  (         r70  lies  in  the  region  Fi. 

The  existenet'  and  continuity  uf  .  ..nictioa  r(T,  To,  Xri)  lia\  e 
been  established  iii  various  ways.  For  the  sake  of  couii)l(>te- 
ness  a  proof  will  be  given  here  which  is  based  upon  the  method 
of  approximation  of  Ficard,  and  which  makes  use  of  the  se- 
quence of  functions  [tu]  defined  by  the  following  equations: 

•  If  OT\]y  the  continuity  of  /  with  re8p<»ct  to  r  is  presupposed,  then  with 
the  help  tjt  0>)  if  is  jirovable  tliat  /  is  conl iiuious  in  r  ;ui(l  .r  together.  The 
proof  for  bouudary  points  of  C«  is  Ic&i  direct  than  fur  interior  points. 
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Co(t,  To,  Xq)  -  Xq-{-  u{t)  -  u(to), 


(3) 


?*+i(t,  to,  Xo)  «  Xo  4-  j  /(r,  tm)dT, 

•'TO 


To  justify  the  use  of  these  formulas  it  must  first  be  shown 
that  every  function  t„,  defines  points  (t,  Vm)  in  the  region  (', 
where  the  continuity  properties  of/  are  pre.suppoiicd,  jirovided 
that  the  region  R  in  which  the  values  (r,  to,  a-©)  range  is  suffi- 
ciently restricted.  For  this  purpose  select  6  so  small  that  in 
R  the  relation 

(4)  I  uo  -  w  1  =  I  ^0  -  w(to)  I  <  ee~**  =  p 

holds,  where  X  is  the  length  of  the  interval  riri  and  p  merely  a 
notation  for  the  constant  <e~'^.  Since  on  the  arc  C 

u{t)  =  tt(rfl)  -h  1  /(t,  u)dT 
it  follows  from  (3),  (4),  and  (2)  that 

-  tt|  =  |Xo-  tt(To)  +  jT  i/(T,  t?o)  -/(t,  w)l(iT| 

and  hence  by  iimple  induction  that  for  every  value  of  r  on 
the  interval  nrs 

I  1^    I  ,  ,  >>-1t-  To|  .-ir-Tol-l 

Hence  every  function  determines  an  arc  in  C,  and  can  be 
used  in  the  last  of  formulas  (3)  to  define  t„,^.i. 

Furthermore  the  sequence  { r„(r,  tq,  .To)  i  of  functions  con- 
tinuous in  the  region  R  con\  »  r<,rrs  uniformly,  and  its  limit 
function  p(t,  to,  a:o)  is  therefore  continuous.  For  from  (3) 
and  (2) 
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It^i  -  t>i|  =  i  jf  [/(t,  vi) -Sir,  «o)l<iT  j, 

1! 

since  and  i\  both  define  curves  in  C,  and  hence  differ  by  at 
most  2€.   An  induction  as  before  now  gives 

showing  that  the  series 

(5)  +  (t>2  -  Pi)  4-  •  •  •  +  (twi  -  iw)  H-  •  •  • 

converges  uniformly. 

Froiti  thi-  last  of  the  equations  i'X)  it  follows  as  usual  that 
the  limit  function  v{j,  tq,  xq)  satisfies  the  equation 


r  J  lr,  v(t,  To, 

•'to 


and  hence  also  the  differential  equation  (1).  If  there  were  a 
second  solution  w{t)  of  equation  (1)  through  the  point  (to,  J'o) 
it  would  satisfy  an  equation  similar  to  the  last  one,  and  con- 
sequently also  the  inequality 

since  2e  is  greater  than  |  iv  —  r  j  on  the  interval  titj.  But 
successive  application  of  this  relation  gives 


k"*    T  —  To"" 


ml 


which  ciiii  be  true  only  if  i:  ami  w  are  i<lenlical,  since  the  second 
member  has  the  limit  2ero  as  m  increases. 

The  proofs  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  establish  the  exis- 
tence, continuity,  and  uniqueness  of  the  function  v{t,  tq,  ar©), 
and  also  of  its  derivative  dr/dr  since  r  satisfies  (1).  To  prove 
that  it  has  the  further  (k-rivatives  descrihcfl  in  the  theorem, 
.suppose  first  that  /(r,  .r)  luis  continuous  hr.st  derivatives  in  C,, 
Then  each  of  the  functions  Vm  has  a  derivative 
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and  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  the  sequence  \dv„,  dxo)  con- 
verges uniformly  for  \  ahies  (t,  tq,  xq)  in  the  region  I{.  A  well- 
known  theorem*  coueerning  the  differentiation  of  a  series 
term  by  term,  applieci  to  the  series  (5),  then  t  .siublislies  the  fact 
that  the  limit  v{t,  tq,xo)  of  the  sequence  [vml  has  as  its  deriva- 
tive the  limit  of  the  sequence  [dtm/Bx^]* 
Consider  the  two  sums 

(7)  B=  1+  f/r^fT-l- +  f/.--'  r/,<er-|- 

(8)  1  +  jT'^— +  •  •  •  +  jT^— I  •  •  •  /"^(K^r", 


where  fx  =  /r(r,  c)  represents  the  first  partial  derivative  of  / 
with  respect  to  x,  and  A„  —  Jxij,  c).  The  first  sum  is  an  infi- 
nite series,  while  the  second  has  a  finite  number  of  terms  found 
by  successive  application  of  fonnula  (6).  A  simple  inductive 
proof  shows  that  each  term  of  (8)  approaches  uniformly  the 
corresponding  term  of  (7)  as  a  limit  when  m  increases  indefi- 
nitely, since  the  elements  of  the  sequence  |  Vm  1  approach  uni- 
formly the  limit  v.  Further  each  term  of  both  sums  has 
absolute  value  less  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  series 

ic|r-T>|  ic»|r-To|» 
1  +  ij       +  •••  +  +••• 

or  of  the  series 

(9)  1  +     +  *  •  •  +  •  • 

where  k  is  now  the  maximum  of  tlie  absolute  value  of/,  in  C,. 
It  follows  that  an  integer  n  can  be  taken  so  large  that  ail  the 
terms  of  the  aeries  (7)  after  the  nth  have  a  sum  with  absolute 
value  less  than  €/3,  and  also  so  large  that  the  same  is  true  for 

till  (  xpresHion  (S).  Since  the  individual  terms  of  (8)  approach 
uniformly  those  of  (7)  it  is  also  true  that  for  sufficiently  large 
values  of  m  the  sums  of  the  first  n  terms  of  (8)  and  (7)  differ 
by  less  than  €'3,  Ileiiee  for  such  values  of  vi  the  difference 
between  dv^-dx^  and  tlu*  sum  of  the  series  (7)  is  Irss  tlian  e,  and 
the  derivatives  d^mi^XQ  approach  the  sum  of  the  series  (7) 
uniformly  for  all  values  (r,  ro,  j-q)  in  the  region  K  The  func^ 
tion  t  has  therefore  a  derivative  dv/dxo  given  by  the  series 

*  GouxBatrHednck,  A  Course  in  MathemAtical  Anhiym,  voL  1,  p.  365. 
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(10)  •''o 

which  converge  umformly,  since  its  tenns  are  respectively 
less    absolute  value  tlian  those  of  (9),  and  d«/dxo  is  therefore 

continuous  in  the  region  R. 

Similar  reasoning  shows  tJie  existence  and  continuity  of 
the  derivative  dvjdr^   Por  from  equations  (3) 

—  —  /o  —  I   Am-ifodr  —  . . . 

where  fo  =  /''to,  -To).  The  comparison  series  analopoiis  to  (9) 
is  V  times  that  series,  where  v  is  the  larger  of  the  maxima  of 
[/(to,  ^o)  I  and  |  v'(tq)  \  in  /?,  and  the  vahie  of  the  (h'livative 
sought  is  the  continuous  sum  of  the  uniformly  convergent 
series 

^  =  -  /(n,  «0)  —   I   /r(T,  tF)/(T0,  Xo'dr  -  •  •  • 

"  I  /x(t,  r)  •  •  •  I  /;,(r,  »)/o(to,  x^dr^  —  . . 
Finally  the  equation 
(12)  S"'^^'''''^ 

shows  that  clr/tlr  is  ( ontinuoiis  and  has  coiitiiuious  first  partial 
derivatives  in  the  region  li,  since /and  »  have  this  property  in 
t\  and  K,  respectively.  This  completes  the  proof  of  the 
theorem  for  the. case  n—\.  The  corresponding  results  for 
an  arbitrary  value  of  n  are  readily  established  by  induction 
when  the  theorem  for  »  =  1  has  been  proved  for  a  system  of 
equations  instead  of  a  single  one,  as  will  be  shown  below.  In 
concluding  the  simpler  case  it  is  important  to  note  the  relation 


(11) 
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which  follows  readily  from  (11)  and  (10). 

The  proofs  of  thr  preceding  theorems  for  a  system  of  dif- 
ferential equations  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  ahove, 
but  the  equations  used  in  the  proofs  will  he  much  mure  com- 
plicated unless  notations  are  used  for  matrices  and  multipar- 
tite Dumbiers.  Peano  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  d^ne 
and  apply  the  moduli  of  mtdtipartite  numbers  and  matrices 
in  proving  existence  theorems  for  differential  equations,  the 
case  which  he  considered  being  that  of  a  linear  system.*  If  x 
denotes  the  set  of  numbers  (r\  r",  •  ••,  x^^^),  and  /  the  set 
(/'.  f">  '"»S^^^)*  single  equation  (1)  will  represent  the 
system 

« 

By  replacing  absolute  values  everywhere  by  moduli,  the 
modulus  of  X  for  example  being 

(15)  moda;=  Vx'-i-  "^-^xS^\ 

and  using  simple  properties  of  multipartite  numbers  and 
matrices,t  the  proofs  for  the  system  (14)  can  be  carried  through 
quite  simply  and  the  notations  will  be  the  same,  equation  for 

equation,  as  in  the  paragraphs  above.  To  faeilitate  the  re- 
interpretation  of  the  equations  the  following  table  of  the  sym- 
bols used  is  given: 

Positive  integers:  z,  j,  m,  n,  p; 

Scalars:  6,  e,  k,  X,  /4,  v,  p,  <r,T,  e; 

p-partite  numbers:  a,f,  x,    s,  u,  v,     dv/^ro,  9vmldTo; 

p-square  matrices:  A,  B,  fx  =         dr;dx(„  dr„/dx^ 

In  order  to  carry  through  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
continuity  of  the  deri^'!^tives  of  the  /)  funetions  r,  some  addi- 
tional properties  of  matrices  are  needed  l)esid<'s  tho'^e  given 
in  tlie  papers  cited  above.  The  definition  of  tlie  moiiiilus  of  a 
matrix  given  below  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Peano  but  diiierent 
in  form.   It  is  closely  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  limited 

•  Malhtmniixchc  Annakn,  vol.  32  (1888),  p.  4fiO. 

tSee  abo  tny  paper,  "Tho  solutions  of  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  as  functiunn  of  their  initial  valueSi"  Anmit  of  MathemaHeaf  2d 
ser.,  vol.  6  (1905),  p.  58. 
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matrix  used  by  Hilbert  in  his  theory  of  quadratic  forms  in  a 

denumerahlc  infinity  of  variables,  and  for  the  special  case 
here  consirlered  is  identical  with  tlie  modulus  as  defined  by  E. 
H.  Moore  for  tlie  purposes  of  his  (iciuM-al  Analysis.  It  is 
apf>lird  here  only  to  square  matrices,  hiit  would  be  equally 
ctlV(  ti\  c  tor  lho?>e  which  are  of  unequal  dimensions,  and  in 
particular  for  a  matrix  of  one  row  and  p  columns  it  gives  pre- 
cisely the  value  (15).  The  table  of  properties  in  the  next 
])uragruph  but  one  contains  besides  those  of  Peano  some  further 
properties  which  are  useful  in  the  present  paper. 

Let  A  be  a  7>square  matrix,  and  let  mod  A  he  the  maximum 
of  tlir  f>ilinear  form  Ay-z*  on  the  set  of  values  of  y  and  z  which 
satisfy  the  equations  mod  y  —  mod  z  —  \.  This  maximum  is 
attained  since  the  set  over  which  y  and  z  range  is  closed,  and 
from  the  elementary  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  the  vnhics 
of  y  and  z  which  determine  the  maximum  satisfy  the  linear 
equations 

(IG)  Ay  —  pz,   At  =  cyt 

from  which  also  _  _ 

(17)  A  Ay  =s  pay,   AAz  —  pcz, 

where  p,  <7  are  scalars  and  A  is  the  matrix  formed  from  A  by 
interchangiug  rows  and  columns.  From  the  equations  (16) 
one  deduces  readily 

(15)  Ay-z  =  p,   Az-y  =  Ay-z  =  o, 

when  mod  y  »  mod  «  «  1,  so  that  p  and  9  are  both  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  modulus  of  A,  Furthermore  from  the  equa- 
ions  (16)  and  (18) 

Ay -Ay  =  AAyy  =  p^, 

which  suggests  that  the  modulus  defined  above  may  be 
identical  with  that  of  Peano,  fhr  \ahie  whieli  lie  nsed  being 
tile  square  root  of  the  maximum  oiAy-Ay  on  tlie  set  of  values 
y  satisfying  mod  y  ~  1.  By  reasoning  quite  similar  to  that 
just  used,  and  with  the  help  of  equations  (17),  this  proves 
to  be  the  case. 

The  modulus  of  a  matrix  has  the  following  properties,  which 
are  readily  provable: 

*  The  expression  y  •«  is  the  sum  of  the  products  uf  the  rl(>m<>nt.s  of  y  and  z; 

Ay  iH  the  w-pnrtito  ruinihor  wlioMe  plonipnts  nrp  tho  dnt-j)nKhifH  of  the 
rows  of  A  by  y.  l  or  the  use  ot  tlie  dot  in  ilus  connection  sec  Ciibbs-\\  ilson, 
Vector  Analyds,  p.  65. 
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(1)  mod  A  s  maximum  ot  Ay^z  on  the  set  of  values  y,  z  satis- 

fying mod  y  =  mod  «  =  1, 

=  maximum  of  '^Ay  •  Ay  on  the  set  of  values  y  satis- 
fying mod  y  =  1; 

(2)  every  element  of  A  has  absolute  value  ^  mod  A  ; 

(3)  mod  A  <  p^bii  each  element  of  A  has  absolute  value  less 

than  5; 

(4)  mod  K.l  =  \k  \  mod  A ; 
mod  Ay  ^  mod  A  mot!  y; 
mod  AB  ^  mod  A  mod  B\ 

(5)  mod  M  +  B)  ^  mod  i4  +  mod  B, 
mod  (/i  —  5)  ^  I  mod  A  —  mod  ^  | ; 

(6)  mod  A  is  a  continuous  function  of  the  elements  of  A\ 

(7)  mod  r  Adr  ^  mod^lrfr!; 

(8)  1 X I  <  mod  {dA  '(h)  for  every  derivative  number  X  of  mod  A. 

In  the  statement  (7)  the  elements  of  A  are  ^njijiosed  to  be  inte- 
grable  functions  of  r  on  the  interval  to  ^  t  ^  ri,  and  in  (^^ 
they  are  supposed  to  have  unique  derivatives  at  the  value  oi  r 
considt  reti.  Tlio  property  (8)  is  not  necessan  for  the  appli- 
cations of  the  malri.v  theory  in  the  present  paper. 
'  The  property  (2)  holds  because,  b>  choosing  all  elements  of 
y  and  s  to  be  zero  except  one  element  equal  to  -(-  1  or  —  1  in 
each,  the  value  Ay  »z  may  be  made  equal  to  the  absolute  value 
of  a  selected  one  of  the  elements  of  A.  In  the  expression 
Ay'Z  with  mod  //  =  mod  =  1  there  are  /r  terms  each  con- 
sisting of  an  element  of  A  multiplied  by  two  numbers  with 
absolute  values  ^  1.  Hence  wIkmi  each  term  of  A  has  abso- 
lute value  less  than  5  the  maximum  of  Ay-z  surely  does  not 
exceed  p^d.  The  proof  of  the  first  formula  (4)  is  immediate. 
The  second  part  follows  since  for  every  y 

<AyAy  =  yj^^^^yyi  mod  y  £modA  mod  y. 

To  prove  the  third  part  of  (4),  suppose  that  y,  z  are  sets  of 
values  ha\  Ing  mod  y  =  mod  2=1  and  giving  ABy'Z  its  maxi- 
mum. Then 

mod  AB  =  ABy  z  =  ^ByBy  ^  mod  ^  mod  B, 

sByBy 

If  y  and  z  are  similarly  the  values  giving  {A  +  B)y'Z  its  maxi- 
mum, then 
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mod  {A  -i-  B)  —  (A     U)  y  ■  z 

=  Ay-z  +  By-z  ^  mod  A  +  mod  B, 

The  second  part  of  (5)  foUows  from  the  first  since 
mod  A  ^  mod  {A  —  B)     mod  B, 
mod  B  g  mod  (B  —  i<)  +  mod  A, 

If  /I  +  A/1  is  a  matrix  formed  from  A  by  giving  its  elements 
increments  with  absolute  \'alues  less  than  6,  then  from  the 
second  property  (5),  and  (3), 

|mod  {A  +  ^A)  —  mod  A{  ^  mod  ^A  <  p^i, 

which  proves  the  statement  (6).  The  property  (7)  is  readily 
proved  by  applying  the  first  formula  (5)  to  the  sum  whose 
limit  is  the  definite  integral  on  the  left,  and  then  taking  the 
limit.  Finally  the  inequality 


mod  (/I  +  ^A)  —  mod  A 
At 


^  mod  ^ - 
~  At 


is  deducible  with  the  help  of  the  second  property  (5),  and  it 
justifies  (S)  since  every  derivative  number  of  mod  A  is  the 
limit  of  the  fraction  on  the  left  when  Ar  approaches  zero  over  a 
suitably  selected  sequence  of  values. 

In  the  equation  (0)  for  the  system  (14)  the  symbol  dvmlda:^ 
represents  the  matrixes  derivatives  \\dtJ-*'^jdxo^^^  \\  1, 
•  •  • ,  p)  and  the  first  term  on  the  right  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
the  identity  matrix  I.  A  similar  agreement  holds  for  the  first 
terms  of  (7),  (8),  and  (10).  The  symbol  fx  now  represents  the 
matrix  of  derivatives  \\  df^*'* jdx^^^  \\.  Hence  in  (6)  and  the 
three  last  mentioned  ecjuations  every  term  is  a  ;>square 
matrix.  With  the  help  of  the  matrix  properties  (7)  and  (4^) 
above 


^    I   mod  Am-i  •"  J   mod  Am^dr^ 


mod 

ic»[r-  TO  I" 


< 


n! 


where  k  is  the  maximum  of  mod  fx  in  the  region  C,.  Hence 
the  terms  of  the  series  (9)  exceed  the  moduli  of  the  respective 
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terms  in  (7)  and  (8).  An  integer  n  can  now  be  taken  so  large 
that  the  modulus  of  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  (8)  after  the  nth 
is  leas  than  c/3»  and  so  that  the  same  is  trae  for  the  sum  of  the 
terms  after  the  nth  in  the  series  (7) .  Since  the  elements  of  the 
sequence  {9m)  converge  uniformly  to  the  elements  of  v,  the 
elements  of  the  matrix  represented  by  the  first  n  terms  of  the 
sum  (8)  converge  to  the  corresponding  clempiits  of  the  similar 
matrix  from  the  series  (7),  and  by  an  application  of  the  ma- 
trix property  (3)  it  is  clear  that  the  modulus  of  the  difference 
of  these  matrices  is  icas  tiiuu  e/S  when  m  >  n  is  sufficiently 
large.  For  sudi  values  m  thei^ore 


and  because  of  the  matrix  property  (2)  each  element  of  dvm/dxo 
converges  uniformly,  as  m  increases,  to  the  respective  element 
of  B,  Hence  every  one  of  the  elements  of  v  has  a  derivative 
with  respect  to  every  element  of  Xo  and  the  matrix  dvjdxo  of 
these  derivatives  is  B.  Finally  the  series  of  moduli  of  the 
terms  of  f  10)  converges  uniformly,  implyinpj  also,  on  account 
of  property  (2),  the  uniform  converpence  of  every  series  of 
corresponding  elements  in  the  matrices  wliicli  the  terms  of 
(10)  represent,  and  siiowing  therefore  that  every  element  of 
the  matrix  dt/dxo  is  a  continuous  function. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  and  continuity  of  the  p  derivatives 
is  so  similar  that  it  b  unnecessary  to  exhibit  it  in  detail. 

The  proofs  which  have  been  given  above  establish  the 
properties  of  the  solution  t(t,  To,  Tq)  of  a  system  of  equations 
for  tlii'  case  n  =  I  descrihcH  in  the  theorem,  and  the  proof 
can  now  be  given  for  the  general  case  by  an  induction. 
Suppose  that  the  existence  and  continuity  of  the  nth  deriva- 
tives of  V  and  dvjdr  have  been  proved  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  assumption  that  /  has  continuous  nth  derivatives,  and 
suppose  further  that  the  functions  /  have  continuous  deriva- 
tives in  C«  of  order  n  +  1.  The  system  of  2p  +  1  equations 

in  the  variables  r»  roi  ^9,  w  has  the  solution 

dv 

(F)  To  =  const.,  Xo  =  const.,  w  = 
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with  the  initial  values  tq,  xq,  for  r  »  ro,  as  one  readily  sees  by 
differentiating  equation  (12)  for  the  elements  of  xo  and  from 

the  fact  that  dr/dxi)  is  the  identity  matrix  when  t  =  tq. 
There  is  a  neighborhood  F,  in  which  the  second  members  of 
equations  (19)  have  continuous  ?;th  derivatives,  provided  that 
(r,  To.  To)  is  in  R,  since  r  has  this  proi>erty  and  /  has  by  hypo- 
thesis coiitiniioiis  (h'rivativcs  of  order  n  +  1.  Hence  there  is 
also  a  region  P  for  tlie  si>lution  F,  analogous  to  R  for  C,  in 
which  the  solution  F  has  continuous  nth  derivatives.  This 
shows  that  all  of  the  elements  of  the  matrix  dv/dx^  have  con- 
tinuous nth  derivati\  es  since  Wa  is  an  arbitrary  constant  multi- 
partite number.  The  same  is  true  of  the  elements  of  the 
multii)artite  funrtinn  5r'(?ro  from  eqimtions  fl3),aii(l  for  the 
elements  of  dv/dr  from  equations  (12).  Hence  all  of  tlie 
derivatives  of  v  of  order  n  -f-  1  exist  and  are  continuous  as  de- 
scribed in  the  theorem.  That  dv/dr  has  the  same  property 
follows  at  once  from  the  relations  (12). 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  theorems  con- 
cerning the  dependence  of  the  solutions  v  upon  parameters 
involved  in  the  equations  (14)  require  no  proofs  essentially 
different  from  those  given  above.   A  system  of  the  form 

dx  ^ 

where  a  is  a  multipartite  set  of  parameters^  may  in  fact  be 
replaced  by  the  system 

dx  r/a  . 

dr  =  dr^^ 

in  the  variables  t,  x,  a.  If  the  functions  /  have  continuous 
derivatives  of  order  n  in  r,  or,  a,  then  the  theorem  proved  above 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  derivatives  of  order  n  for  the 
solutions  a*  =  rij,  Tf,  at,  a)  and  their  derivatives  will  also 
e\i'<t  and  be  continuous  in  the  region  analogous  to  R  for 
these  equations. 
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INVOLUTIONS  OX  THE  RATIONAL  CUBIC. 

BY  PBOrattOB  B.  U.  WtNOBR. 

^ReaU  before  the  San  Francisco  Section  of  the  American  Mathematical 

Society  October  27, 1917.) 

Introduction. 

1.  The  general  subject  of  im olutlon  as  applied  to  rational 
<'urves  has  been  widely  studied,  iiotahly  Ky  Weyr,  Stahl.  ro})le 
an<l  T7iany  Italian  writers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
«li.s(  uss  certain  involutions  on  thf  rational  cubic,  H^. 

If  J?,  denote  the  elementary  syumietric  functions  of  coordi- 
nates j-i,  j-2,  .  .  .,  J"n  of  n  points  (elements  in  the  binary  do- 
main), the  most  general  involution  of  order  n,  In-^i.u  i*  e.,  one 
in  which  n^l  points  of  a  set  determine  the  remaining  one>  will 
be  defined  by 

(1)  aoSn  +  aiSn-i  +  ^/-v,_..  +  a„_i#i  +      =  0. 

The  involution  is  thus  nuidc  up  of  all  sets  of  n  points  apolar  to 
^  fixed  set,  tlie  «-foid  points  of  the  involution,  given  by 

ooa:'' +  (  !!  )  Oia:"-»  +  { )  02.c"-2  +  ... 

(2)  .V 

+  (     _  J  j  On^lX  +  a„  =  0. 

Tlie  following  alternative  and  equivalent  «lefinition  is  service- 
able when  the  n  points  of  a  set  are  represented  implicitly  by 
an  equation;  An  I^i,  i  is  an  (n  ^  l)-parameter  family  of 
binary  forms  of  order  n 

More  prnerally,  if  n  —  r  points  of  a  set  sufTict'  to  determine  the 
remaiinng  r,  x,  must  satisfy  r  equations  tif  the  t>  pe  (1)  and  (3) 
reduces  to  an  (//  —  r)-par}nneter  family.  The  corresponding 
involution  is  denoted  by  /„_r.  r. 

2.  Choosing  for  triangle  of  reference  the  nodal  tangents 
and  the  line  of  flexes^  the  equation  of  the  curve  may  be  written 
in  the  canonical  form 

<4)  ati  =  3«*,      ^2  =  3«,      xz=  t^^  1. 
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The  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  language  of  involution  to 
describe  the  properties  of  the  curve  wiU  appear  from  a  few 
examples.  Tlius  the  condition  that  three  points  be  on  a  line  i» 

(5)  *»+l  =  0. 

i.  e.,  (5)  defines  the  involution  which  comprises  all  line  sections. 
If  the  line  is  tangent  at  r,  meeting  again  at  t,  the  equation  be- 
comes 

(6)  -f  1  =  0. 

Again  (from  (6)  )  the  parameiert  cf  cotUocU  of  tangents  from 
an  arbitrary  point  of  A*  belong  to  the  quadnsUe  innohdiion  « i  s  Q 
whose  double  points  are  the  nodal  parameters** 

Finally,  lijies  joining  pairs  of  pointe  in  a  quadraHe  inwduiion 
envelop  a  con  ic  perspective  to  RK^ 

The  line  tik  is 

(7)  -       +  (*i  -  9,*^xt  -  30^s  »  0. 

If  the  double  points  of  the  involution  are  given  by 

(8)  <rf*  +  26<  +  c-0, 

the  equations  of  the  perspective  conies  in  lines,  found  by  requir- 
ing that  (8)  be  apolar  to  (7)  considered  as  a  quadratic  in  1^,  are 

(9)  ui  -  hf  —  d a,      1/2  =  ct^  —  at -{- b,       Mj  =  —  Zbt, 

These  conies  have  each  three  contacts  with  which  belong  to  an 
Si  —  ^ ,  whose  triple  points  are  the  sextactic  points. X 

Among  the  tri-tangent  conies  must  be  counted  the  degenerate 
conies  consisting  of  two  tangents  from  a  point  of  the  curve. 
Thus  the  point  t  and  the  contacts  of  tangents  from  t  are  a  set 
apolar  to  ike  sexfaeHe  points.  The  equation  of  any  composite 
conic,  e.  g.,  the  pair  of  tangents  from  iu  is  found  at  once  by 
taking  the  discriminant  of  (7)  considered  as  a  quadratic  in  t^. 

Since  the  triple  points  are  a  set  in  the  involution,  there  is 
one  conic  touehing  at  the  "^extactic  j)oints.  This  is  a  remark- 
able conic  which  we  shall  call  N,   It  is  obtained  by  requiring 

•This  theorem,  diacovered  independently,  ia  referred  to  by  W^yr,. 

Wiener  Berichle,  vol.  79  (1879),  p.  420  ff..  as  known. 

t  Coble,  "Symmetric  binary  foruis  aud  involutions,"  Amer.  Jour.  Math., 
vol.  32,  p.  358. 

tThc  equations  of  the  three  sextactic  conies  SK  given  by  (9)  when 
6  =  l;a  =  c  =  -3,  -  3u>,  -  3w»,  («tf>  =  1). 
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that  the  double  points  (8)  of  the  quadratic  involution  be  the 
nodal  parameters.    In  this  case  a  =  c  =  0  and  the  conic  is 

1*1  —     tt»  =  1,  wt  ==  —  3^,   or   tt*^  —  9tti«»  =  0, 

(10) 

»i  =  3,  Xt-ZP,  xt-  21,    or     9xi*  -  4a!^  =  0. 

Combiiiiug  ihv  foregoing  discussion  with  a  theorem  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  we  may  say:  The  lines  joining 
pain  (jr  eoniacti  of  iangenUfrom  the  points  cf  R*  enxdop  a  conic 
N  which  touches  the  nodal  tangents  {where  they  jneet  the  line  of 
flexes)  and  has  contacts  tvith  R'^  at  the  sextacHc  points. 

3.  As  an  exami)Ic  of  an  7i  ■>  may  ho  mentioned  the  involution 
set  up  hy  the  pencil  of  lines  (ujt)  4"  X  (^^)  ~  ^-  The  lines 
will  cut  out  a  pencil,  i.  e.,  an  h,  n  of  binary  cubics,  say  u  -\-  X». 
The  contacts  of  tangents  from  the  center  of  the  pencil  which 
are  the  double  points  of  the  involution  arc  given  by  the 
Jacobi«in  J  oiu  and  «.* 

Are  there  any  lines  u  whose  cubi-covariant  points  are  also 
line  sections  m'?  If  so,  these  lines  may  be  taken  as  the  base 
lines  of  a  pencil  and  the  involution  becomes  u  -f-  \u' .  That  is, 
from  the  intersection  P  of  ?/  and  '  an  be  drawn  not  four 
tangents  but  a  pair  of  repeated  tangents.  This  can  happen  if 
and  only  if  P  is  the  interseetion  of  two  flex  tangents.  Hence  if 
ii  is  a  line  of  a  pencil  with  center  P,  its  cubi-covariant  points 
lie  on  a  line  u*  of  the  same  pencil.  In  other  vmds  the  locus  cf 
lines  u  whose  euU-eotariant  points  lie  on  a  line  u'  consists  cf  the 
vetHees  of  the  triangle  of  flex  tangents,  whUe  u'  ewtdops  the  same 
points. 

Lines  V  and  ?/'  in  any  pencil  P  helon'^'  to  a  quadratic  involu- 
tion of  lines  whose  double  lines  are  the  two  ilex  tangents 
meeting  at  P. 

The  points  P  are  (1,  1,  1),  (l,aj,  w  ;,  0>  <^  -  «^)  J^^d  are  there- 
fore fully  perspective  with  the  reference  triangle. 

.  Other  Contact  Conies, 

4.  To  find  the  intersections  of  iR*  with  a  general  come  we 
substitute  equations  (4)  in  the  trilinear  equation  of  the  conic. 
The  result  will  be  a  sextic  in  t,  in  which  obviously  the  coefficient 
of  the  highest  power  is  the  same  as  the  constant  term.  Hence 

the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  six  points  lie  on  a 
conic  is  that  their  parameters  satisfy  the  equation 

*  Salmon,  Hi^r  Algebra,  fourth  editbn,  p.  162. 
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(11)  =  1, 

or  that  they  ht'lon^^  to  a  sextic  involution  h  i. 

We  shall  get  contacts  when  two  or  more  /'s  come  together.* 
Passing  to  the  extreme  ease,  suppose  all  six  /"s  coincide.  Then 

(12)  -  1  =  (i«  +  1)  (<3  -  1)  =  0, 

.which  includes  the  flexes  among  the  sextactic  points.  The 
conies  then  degenerate  of  course  into  the  flex  tangents  re- 
peated. 

5.  Next  suppose  five  points  coincide  at  r.  Then 

(13)  t*<  -  1  =  0, 

which  says  tliat  at  each  point  t  of  there  is  a  conic  with 
5-point  contact,!  but  through  a  given  point  /  live  such  conies 
pass.  Moreover  the  product  of  the  five  quintacUc  param- 
eters satisfies  the  equation  —  l/i  (from  (13) ).  Hence,  by 
(11),  the  quiniactic  povnJta  aj  the  five  qidniOicUc  eonica  which  pass 
through  t  (simply)  lie  on  a  conic  tcith  t. 

6.  Let  four  intersections  coincide  at  r  and  two  at  or 

(14)  T<<*=1. 

There  would  seem  to  he  four  conies  with  simple  contact  at  t 
and  with  4-j)oint  coiihiet  elsewhere.  Ihit  auionf;  these  are 
the  tangent  lines  from  /  each  counted  twice  untl  therefore  only 
two  proper  conies  with  contacts  satisfying  tlie  equation 

(15)  rt  =  1. 

Or  the  quartactic  points  r  of  conies  touching  at  i  are  given  by 

(16)  T*-l/<  =  0. 

Hence  they  lie  on  a  line  with  /.  Moreover  they  are  harmonic 
with  the  contacts  of  taii^ents  from  /.  They  are  likewise  har- 
monic with  the  nodal  purunietcrs;  hence  the  line  joining  them 
is  a  line  of  conic  N  and  their  tangents  meet  again  on  the  curve, 
viz.,  at  —  t.  Again  —  <  is  on  a  line  with  the  contacts  of  tan- 
gents from  i.   These  statements  apply  equally  well  to  —  U 

•Contact  here  simply  means  roinfiilfiit  intoi^rrtions  and  will  inolude 
improper  contact  us  well  a.s  onlinur>  iun}j;i'U(  }  ,  j.  e.,  coincidence  of  con- 
aecutivc  paramotfrs. 

t  Wo  MhaU  call  this  a  quitUaclic  point  and  the  conic  a  quin tactic  conic, 
adopting  similar  terms  for  the  other  cases. 
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We  thus  have  a  striking  configuration  which  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

From  a  point  (—  1/1^  of  R*  draw  the  two  iangenia  i  and  —  t 
and  from  each  of  these  poinle  the  pair  of  ianffents.  The  two 
jyairs  qf  corUacis  of  tangents  from  t  and  —  t  are  harmonic  and 
form  therefore  with  the  nodal  parameters  three  niulually  harmonic 
pairs.  The  line  joining  rontnrts  of  tangcuf.s  from  t  jyasses 
through  —  t  and  is  therefore  a  iangmt  from  —  f  fo  ronir  A',  and 
vice  versa.  The  other  tangenl  to  N  from  either  iKiini  i.s  tlie  junc- 
tion of  the  two.  At  either  point  (t  or  —  t)  two  conies  touch  which 
have  gttartacHe  pointe  at  confaeta  cf  tangenle  from  the  other, 

7.  If  now  the  six  intersections  coincide  in  two  triples,  the 
equation  becomes 

(17)  <V  =1,      or      T»-       =  0. 

Hence  at  each  point  /  of  there  are  three  oscillating  conies 
which  osculate  the  curve  afrain  at  points  1//,  co  ^  t  respec- 
tively. At  each  of  these  pouits  there  are  three  oscuhitiiig 
conicb  u  hicli  osculate  again,  one  each  at  t,  (at  and  ojH.  We 
hate  thus  a  configundion  cf  six  poirUe  and  nine  conies.  If  the 
points  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  as 

I  ft      03  It  (a^i 

then  at  each  point  in  either  rote  three  ronirs  nscuhife,  each  of  tchich 
()<<r}iffffrs  nn(iiv  at  one  point  of  the  other  mir.  The  six  points 
ilieimeices  lie  on  a  tenth  conic  whose  equation  is 

9«»ari«  -     +  1)*  ZiXi  =  0. 

Moreover  the  two  triangles  as  written  are  luirnwnically  perspective 
from  each  of  the  flexes. 

8.  Finally  we  obtain  tri-tangent  conies  when  the  points  of 
(11)  coincide  in  pairs.  The'contacts  then  satisfy  the  equation 

*8'^  '=  ti^  ti^  tz^  =  1. 

But  if  the  right  side  is  —  1,  the  conic  is  any  line  section  re- 
peated. The  contacts  of  all  tri-tangent  conies  (except  re- 
peated lines)  therefore  belong?  to  the  >,  *:{  =  1.  Since  this  is 
the  same  involution  as  that  dehned  by  the  sextactic  points  we 
infer  tliat  the  perspective  conies  (9)  Art.  2  embrace  all  tri- 
tangent  conies. 
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Hyperogeulattng  Curves. 

9.  The  foregoing  method  can  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
other  contact  curves  of  the  R^.  We  shall  restrict  our  atten- 
tion, however,  to  those  which  have  complete  intersection  at  a 
point.  Such  curves  of  order  n  will  be  called  hyperoteulating 
curves,  designated  by  //„.  The  contacts,  denoted  by  Pfci  will 
be  called  hyperosculating  points.  The  simplest  of  these  curves 
are  the  flex  tangents,  of  course,  wliidi  taken  n  times  must  be 
reckoned  among  all  //„'s.  Similarly  th<'  ^^'xtartic  conies 
counted  n  times  will  be  included  among  the  iito's  of  even 
degree,  etc. 

If  now  the  x's  from  (4)  are  substituted  in  a  general  ternary 
equation  of  degree  n,  there  results  a  binary  equation  of  degree 
Zn  in  tf  wherein  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  t  differs 
at  most  in  sign  from  the  constant  term.   Denoting  by  s^n  the 

product  of  the  roots  of  this  equation,  we  have  as  the  condition 
that  3n  points  be  the  complete  intersections  of  and  a  curve 
of  degree  n 

i.  e.,  that  they  belong  to  an  involution,  hn-uv 
Hence  the  contacts.  Pan,  of  hyperosculating  curves  are  given 

bv 

(19)  =  (-  1)". 

10.  There  will  be  two  cases  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 
Case  I.  n  odd.   When  n  =  1  we  have  the  points  of  inflexion. 

That  is,  there  are  3  HiS  whose  P^s  lie  on  a  line. 
When  n  =  3,  (19)  is 

(20)  -h  1  «  (f'  +  1)  (<•  -    +  1). 

There  are  thus  9  //3's  whose  Pg's  are  on  a  cuhic.  But  three  of 
these  P/s  are  the  flexes,  counted  three  times,  and  are  therefore 
the  complete  intersections  of  a  line  and  H^.  Hence  there  are  G 
■prop:  r  li 3  a  whose  contacts  are  on  a  conic. 

In  general,  n  odd,  the  contacts  of  //„'s  are  given  by 

(21)  +  1  =  0, 

Here  s^n  ^  —  1.  Hence  there  are  3n  points  at  which  //«  s, 
including  degenerate  cases,  can  be  drawn.  These  points  are 
the  complete  intersections  of  R*  and  a  Cn.  This  C»,  however. 
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is  aiuays  cumposite,  since  it  contains  the  line  Ci  of  flexes.  It 
may  contaiu  also  other  factors  C*,  at  whose  intersections  can 
be  drawn  degenerate  Hn's  which  are  HnhS  of  lower  order,  re- 
peated f  times. 

If  Cn  =  CiC'ftjC*,  ,  .  .  Ckfin^,  it  follows  that  there  are 
3n'  PznS  at  which  proper  HnS  can  he  dravm  ami  these  points  are 
the  coiiiphie  infersrcHons  of  and  Cn-.  For  tin  l^w  tT  values 
of  It  the  C'n's  are  appended,  from  %vhic'li  can  be  iiii erred  the 
nuuiher  of  Pan's  at  which  proper  //„'s  can  he  drawn;  e.  g., 
there  are  12  Fn's  at  which  proper  i/a's  can  be  draw  n  and  these 
points  are  on  a  quartic  C4. 

C|  =  CiC%f  Ci  —  CiCif       —  C\C%i   C%  ™  CiCfCtf 

Cu  =  CiCto,   Cit  —  CiCa,   Ci»  =  C\CtCiC%. 

11.  Case  II.  n  even  and  equal  to  2m.  The  hyperosculating 
points  are  now  given  by 

(23)  1)  («*"-!-  1). 

There  are  two  cases  according  as  m  b  odd  or  even. 

(a)  IVhen  m  is  odd  the  second  factor  of  (23)  gives  points 
P«M  which  are  P|m  taken  twice;  while  the  other  factor 

(24)  {t^  -  1)  {f^^  +  i"-^  +...  +  <'+!). 

The  first  factor  of  (24)  corresponds  to  the  scxtactic  points 
which  are  to  be  taken  m  times.  The  other  factor  ivdiixUet  thai 
there  are  (3m  —  3)  Pan**  i''h>rh  lie  on  a  Cm-\. 

(6)  When  m  is  even  the  lirst  factor  of  (23)  names  contacts 
of  {Hm^Y-  The  oihcr  factor  Kays  that  there  are  '3m  P^n'f  which 
lie  on  a  curves  C^-i  and  Cm  may  or  may  not  be 

composite,  but  as  above  we  can  infer  that  the  points  at  which 
proper  ifn's  can  be  drawn  are  the  complete  intersections  of 
B*  and  a  Cmf* 

In  particular  if  n  is  a  power  of  2,  say  n  =  2°,  (19)  becomes 

(25)  -  1)  =  (<3-2-'  -  1)  U^'  -' '  +  1}  =  0, 
» 

the  first  factor  of  which  names  contacts  of  curves  H^-i  re- 
peated, except  when  a  =  1.  The  second  factor  gives  proper 
Pj.j-'s  which  by  (IS)  lie  on  a  C.,..-^.  Moreover  in  virtue  of 
relation  (f>)  thesp  P-^.Js  are  contacts  ot  tangents  from  proper 
\Vc  liave  tlius  the  following  chain  theorem:  The 
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3  sextacde  pointf  are  cotUaets  cf  tangents  from  the  flexes  P%, 

The  C  contacts  of  tangcnh  from  the  eextactic  poinia  are  the  points 
Pn-  The  12  contacts  of  tangents  from  Fn  in  ttum  are  the  points 
p2i,  and  to  on  ad  infinitum* 

Univsrsitt  op  Osboon. 


RELATED  INVARIANTS  OF  TWO  RATIONAL 

SEXTICS. 

BT  PBOraSBOR  #.  B.  BOWB. 

(Read  before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  September  4,  191S.) 

Let  the  parametric  equatioDS  of  the  Rt*,  the  rational  curve 
of  order  six  in  three  dimensions,  be 

m-^-gt  (t- 1,2,  3,  4), 

and  let  the  parametric  equations  of  the  R^^,  the  rational  plane 
curve  of  order  six,  be  of  the  form 

xi  =  at^  =  a-\'  bt-^        dt^  +  et*  -hf^  +  gi\ 
=      s  o'  +  h*t  +      +  dV  +      -t-/V  +  g% 

a-,  =      ^  a"  4-  h"t  +  c'T  4-  d"t^  +  c'r  +  y"**. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  plane  sections  of  the  arc  apolar 
to  a  doubly  infinite  system  of  binary  sextlcs,  and  that  all  line 
sections  of  the  R'^  are  apolnr  to  ;i  triply  infinite  system  of 
binary  sextirs.  We  shall  let  the  tour  binary  sextics  5,/'  of  (1) 
be  lour  linearly  independent  sextics  of  the  apolar  system  of 
the  R^t  tt"tl  the  at,  ^t^,  yt^  of  (2)  be  three  linearly  independent 
sextics  of  the  apolar  system  of  the  Rjf.  Our  purpose  is  to  point 
out  briefly  the  relation  between  the  invariants  of  the  12s'  and 
the  invariants*  of  the  Rt\ 
By  means  of  the  twelve  equations 

*  This  relat  ion  must  not  be  confused  with  the  correspondence  between 
invariants  of  the  At*  and  eovariant  surf  noes  of  the  Rt\ 
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a^n  —  bib  +  c»c  —  dtd  +     —  /i/  +  ff<ff  =  0, 
(3)         o.«'  -  6.*'  +  <JiC'  -  W  +      -  /,/'  +  gig'  «  0, 

aW  -        +  c.«"  -  d4"  +  «<e"  -  /./"  +  9ig"  =  0 

(i=  1,2,3,4), 

it  may  be  easily  proved  that  the  four-rowed  determinants  of 
the  matrix  of  the  coefficients  of  in*  of  the  type  { abed  \  are  ))ro- 
portional  to  the  complementary  three-rowed  determinants  of 
the  matrix  of  the  coefficients  of  a*^,  )3,^  7i*  of  the  type  j  ef'g"  | . 
Let  T  denote  the  substitution  of  the  three-rowed  determinants 
of  (2)  f(»r  th(*  proportional  four-rowed  determinants  of  (1), 
and  7'"'  the  invt-rsc  suhstitution. 

Invariants  of  the  Hz'  are  coiiibiuants  of  the  four  sixties 
6,<*,  and  conversely,  and  these  are  rutiunally  expreb-.ible  in 
terms  of  the  determinants  of  the  type  |  abed  \ .  Invariants  of 
the  jRt*  are  combinants  of  at*,  fit*,  yt*,  and  conversely,  and 
these  are  rationally  expressible  in  terms  Of  the  determinants 
of  the  type  \ab'c"\ .  The  combinants  of  are  implicit  in- 
variants of  the  which  become  explic  it  invariants  of  the  i^a** 
after  the  application  of  T,  Slinilarly,  coujbinants  of  a,^. 
^f^,  7/*  are  implicit  invariants  of  the  Rz^  which  are  transformed 
into  explicit  invariants  of  tlie  R^^  by  means  of  J*~^  Hence 
any  explicit  invariant  I  of  the  Rz^  is  transformed  into  an 
explicit  invariant  /'  of  the  Ik*  by  means  of  T*  Similarly, 
I'  —  L  It  is  evident  that  the  order  of  /  in  the  |  abed  \  is 
the  same  as  that  of  I'  in  the  |  a6'c"  | .  We  shall  now  mention 
a  few  illustrations  of  this  relation. 

If  U'  is  the  undulation  invariant  of  the  /^2^  7^-^  U'  =  U  is 
the  stationary  line  invariant  of  the  Rz^.  From  P,  the  pon- 
tataetic  plane  invariant  of  the  H->^,  we  obtain  77^  —  P' ,  the 
cusp  invariant  of  the  Ri.  Sinuiurly,  from  the  quinqucse- 
cant  line  invariant  of  the  R^,  we  derive  TQ  =  Q'  whose  van- 
ishing defines  an  Ri^  such  that  any  six  of  its  collinear  points 
have  parameters  apolar  to  a  binary  quintic.  If  N  =  0  is  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  the  iJj*  have  a  node, 
TN  =  iV  '=  0  defines  an  which  has  one  secant  that  cuts 
out  a  cyclotomic  set  of  parameters. 

PSNXSTLVAXIA  StATB  QoiLUBOBt 

May,  1918. 
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IN  MEMORIAM:  ELLEKY  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 

BT  PSOFSBBOR  B.  R.  BEDBICK 

(Head  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  AmericaD  Mathematical  Society 

April  12, 1918.) 

At  the  invitation  of  the  committee  on  the  programme  I 
have  the  honor  to  {)ay  brief  tribute  to  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  many  of  you,  and  of  mine,  our  late  colleague,  Eilery  William 
Davis.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that  this  Society 'pause  in  the 
midst  of  our  scientific  session  to  mark  the  passing  of  such  a  life. 

He  was  a  mathematician  of  insight  and  power.  His  pub- 
lished  works  contain  many  titles  of  lasting  interest.  Among 
those  of  technical  mathematical  interest  may  be  noted  par- 
ticularly the  following: 

1.  "An  expression  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  a  binodal 

quartic  curve  as  rjitional  functions  of  the  elliptic  functions 
of  a  variable  parameter."  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
viatirs,  volume  5  (1S82),  pages  3l^3-,'}o(>. 

2.  "Geometrical  illustrations  of  some  theorems  in  number.  " 

American  Journal  qf  MaUumaHca,  volume  15  (1893) » 
pages  84-90. 

3.  "A  note  on  the  invariance  of  the  factors  of  composition  of 

a  group."  American  Journal  o/  MaihemoHce,  volume 

19  (1897),  page  191. 

4.  "On  the  sign  of  a  determinant's  term."    American  Journal 

of  Mathematies,  volume  19  (1897),  page  383. 

5.  "Note  on  special  regular  reticulations."    Bulletin  of  the 

American  Maihemaiical  Society,  volume  4  (1897-1898), 
pages  52^530. 

6.  "The  group  of  the  trigonometric  functions."  BvUeHn  qf 

the  American  Matheinaiieail  Society ,  volume  5  (1898-1899) , 
pages  380-381. 

7.  "Some  groiips  in  lopie."    Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathe^ 

matinnl  Society ,  volume  9  (1902-1903),  pages  346-348. 
Other  pai)ers,  less  well  known,  which  have  appeared  in 
journals  not  wholly  mathematical  are: 

8.  "A  definition  of  mathematical  probability."  Baldwin's 

Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1902, 
pages  344-353. 
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9.  "The  elliptic  functions  and  the  general  symmetric  group 

in  four  letters."   Nehraska  Unitenity  Studies,  volume  4 

(1904),  pages  231-247. 

10.  "The  imaj^inary  in   ^^eometry."    Nebraska  Urmersiiy 
Studies,  volume  11)  (1910).  pages  1-58. 

11.  "Cantor's  Irap  into  the  traiisfinite."    Mid'West  (^uarierly, 
volume  4  (1^17),  pages  239-250. 

Among  other  publications,  two  of  his  books  have  exerted 
influence  on  mathematicians  and  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
One  of  these,  "The  Logic  of  Algebra,"  should  find  a  place 
in  every  nu^thematicai  library.  This  he  himself  regarded  as 
his  most  important  work  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
lasting  place  in  mathematical  literature. 

Finally  his  text  on  the  Calculus  is  one  whicli  is  peculiarly 
stimulating  and  will  probably  affect  the  teaching  of  that  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time. 

Though  this  work  was  good,  it  alone  would  not  account  for 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  One  lesson  to  us  all  is 
that  his  gift  for  friendship,  his  warm  humanism,  his  broad 
sympathies,  even  more  than  his  direct  mathematical  produc- 
tiveness, are  the  bases  of  that  strong  feeling  of  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  so  ^enerallx'  inspired.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  notices  of  his  passing  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
read  to  you,  but  1  shall  leave  them  with  the  remark  that  men 
of  all  classes  have  felt  what  I  have  expressed  in  this  paragraph. 

I  might  quote  horn  two  letters  which  I  received  after  the 
programme  for  this  meeting  was  printed.  One  of  them  from  a 
well  known  woman  says:  "I  am  impelled  to  write  to  you  to 
say  that  I  cotmt  m>  tliree  years  experience  in  teaching  in  his 
department  a  very  rich  memory.  ...  In  particular,  I  should 
emjjhasize  his  pains  in  givin^r  ;«  young  instructor  free  scope  iu 
w  hatever  field  the  instructor  migiit  be  interested.  He  was  un- 
selfish and  a  very  generous  spirit."  The  other  is  from  a  man 
recognised  as  among  the  first  of  American  mathematicians. 
He  says:  "...  I  feel  like  saying  that  few  other  American 
mathematicians  have  encouraged  me  more  by  their  sympa- 
thetic interest  than  Ellery  Williams  Davis  did." 

One  illustration  of  h\<  keenness  of  vision  is  now  particularly 
noteworthy,  his  attitude  t(»ward  this  war  and  toward  I'rus- 
sianism.  Early  in  the  struggle  in  1914  he  voiced  the  opinion 
that  this  was  our  war  and  that  the  defeat  of  Prussia  was  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  democracy  throughout 
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the  world.  To  us  this  is  significant  as  a  striking  instance  of 
his  vision  and  of  his  unhesitating  support  of  right  and  high 
morality  regardless  of  the  immediate  effects  upon  his  own 
personal  interests.  In  TTiJtthpmatical  circles  the  same  fear- 
lessness of  vision  has  led  hi.m  to  support  warmly  those  i)rojt*cts 
or  innovations  wliich  seemed  dangerous  to  the  more  timorous. 
I  may  mention  his  attitude  toward  maintaining  requirements 
in  mathematics  where  real  grounds  exist  and  for  abolishing 
the  requirements  otherwise.  His  attitude  toward  those 
reforms  which  started  with  the  Perry  movement  and  which 
have  since  broadened  to  much  wider  scope  is  well  known. 
Finally,  his  support  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  of  America  is  known  to  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  that  niovernent. 

Ellery  Williams  r)a\  is  was  horn  in  Oconomowoe,  Wisconsin, 
'  on  March  29,  1857.  lie  died  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Sunday, 
February  3, 1918.  He  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  Johns  Hopki  n  i  1 1  1 884.  On  June  20, 1886,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Annie  T.  Wright,  who  with  four  sons  and  a  daughter 
survives  him. 

He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Florida  Agricultural 
College  from  1884  to  1886,  at  South  Carolina  Coliepc  from 
1886  to  1893,  and  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  from  1893  to 
1918.  He  was  also  dean  of  the  department  of  liberal  arts  at 
Nebraska  from  1901  to  1918. 

In  closing,  let  me  put  into  words  sentiments  that  I  know  ar$ 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  his  death  w  e  feel  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss  and  we  believe  that  university  spirit  and 
mathematical  science  in  this  country  vliich  he  so  loyally 
upheld  and  furthered,  have  suffered  througii  his  passing. 


A  CORRECTION. 

I  WKsii  to  call  attention  to  the  following  errata  in  my  note, 
"Some  theorems  of  comparison  and  oscillation  '  in  the  April 
Bulletin. 

(1)  On  page  331,  among  the  conditions  under  Theorem  I, 
**a2(J')/«i(-'')  never  decreases"  should  read  "—  a2{jr)fai{x) 
never  decreases." 
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(2)  On  page  332,  above  the  middle  of  the  page,  the  state- 
ment **x  approaches  c"  obviously  should  read  "z  approaches 

the  first  root  of  yi  greater  than  a." 

(:3)  Possibly  an  explicit  statement  sliould  be  made  that 
r,(j-),  i  =  1,2,  does  not  vanish  Klenticaily  over  any  interval, 
as  is  shown  by  the  conditions  on  a\  and  at,  and  that  the 
point  /  of  ease  I  is  chosen  so  tliiit  r<(/)  4" 

(4)  The  wording  of  Theorem  1  as  regards  the  eonditions 
on  A'l,  A'2,  6'i  and  62  is  careless  and  could  be  improved  by 
omitting  the  word  "absolutely"  and  making  no  statement 
as  to  the  integrability  of  Ki  and  Kt. 

ToMUNSON  Fort. 


NOTES. 

The  July  number  (volume  40,  number  3)  of  the  American 

Journal  of  MQihemai'i(}<  contains  the  following  papers:  **  Inter- 
polation properties  of  orthogonal  sets  of  solutions  of  differential 
equations,"  by  0.  D.  KFi.i-or.r,;  "Directed  integration,"  by 
H.  B.  Phillips;  "F-way  determinants,  with  an  application 
to  transveetants."  hy  L.  II.  lu  r;  "On  a  certain  gent'ral 
class  of  functional  c(|uations,"  hy  \\  .  II.  \ViL8uN;  "Contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  oscillation  properties  of  the  solutions  of 
linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order,"  by  R.  G.  D. 

RlCHAlUMSON. 

The  editors  of  the  Perwdwo  di  Matematica  and  its  Supple- 
nirfifn  announce  that,  on  account  of  the  war,  tlie  publication 
ul  both  periodicals  will  be  temporarily  discontinued. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ktiinl)urgh  Mathematical  Society 
held  June  14».the  following  papers  were  read:  B>  Miss  E. 
Pairhan,  "Relations  connected  with  generalized  differentia- 
tion"; by  E.  T.  Whittak£B,  "Some  new  expansions  in  series 
x>f  polynomials." 

The  late  Professor  (jASTOx  I) akuoi  x  left  a  larjre  part  of  his 
liVirary  to  the  newly  estahli>lie(l  readinL:  room  of  tiie  tlepart- 
ment  oi  matiiematicai  sciences  of  the  I  jiis  ersiiy  of  Paris. 
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Tbe  following  adt^nced  courses  in  mathematics  are  offered 
at  the  Italian  universities  during  the  academic  year  1918-1919: 

University  of  Bologna. — ^By  Professor  P.  Bt  kgatti: 
Celestial  mechanics,  three  hours. — By  Professor  L.  DoNATi: 
Electrodynamics;  electro-optics;  relativity,  thrpf  liours. — 
By  Professor  F.  Enhiques:  Foundations  of  mathemiitics:  (1) 
geometry,  infiiiitesinial  aiiahsis,  mechanics  and  eosmolojjy  in 
ancient  (jlreece;  (2)  modern  critique  of  principles,  three  liours. 
—By  Professor  S.  Pincheble:  Volterra's  and  Frichet's 
functional  calculus;  existence  theorems  for  differential  equa- 
tions; integral  equations,  three  hours. 

I^MVERSITY  OF  Catanu. — By  Pfofcssor  M.  Cii'oixa: 
Fourier's  series;  Dirichlet's  problem;  spherical  and  cylindrical 
functions;  functions  of  a  complex  variable;  elliptic  functions; 
applications,  four  hours. — By  Professor  E.  Daniele:  Ditler- 
ential  equations  of  mathematical  physics  with  applications, 
four  hours. — ^By  Professor  G.  Scorza:  Geometry  of  hyper- 
spaces  and  some  of  its  applications,  four  hours. — ^By  Professor 
C.  Severini:  Calculus  of  variations,  four  and  one  half  hours. 

University  of  Genoa. — By  Professor  0.  I.oria:  Infini- 
tesimal geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces,  three  hours.  —  By 
Professor  O,  Tedone:  Partial  dilTerential  equations  with  two 
independent  variables  and  their  application  to  the  resolution 

of  physical  problems,  three  hours.   By  Professor  : 

Analysis  (advanced  course),  three  hours. 

Univer.sity  of  Messina. — By  Professor  M.  Rotta.sso: 
Vector  analysis;  newtonian  potential;  theory  of  elasticity, 
three  hours. —liy  Professor  P.  Calai'so:  Enij)tic  functions, 
three  hours.  By  Professor  G.  Gia.mhkm.i:  Analytic  *:comctry 
of  hyperspaees;  geometrical  theoiy  of  algebraic  elimination, 
three  hours. 

Univebsitt  op  Naples. — By  Professor  F.  Amodeo:  His- 
tory of  niathenuitics  ffrom  early  times  to  1200  a.d.),  three 
hours. — ^By  Professor  A.  Del  Re:  n-dimensional  analysis  of 
Grassmann  with  applications  to  differential  geometry  and 
mechanics,  four  and  one  half  hours. — By  Professor  R.  ^^AIu  o- 
LoNGo:  Fourier's  series;  spherical,  cylindrical  and  Lame's 
functions;  applications,  three  hours. — By  Professor  D.  MoN- 
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TESANO:  Theory  of  birational  transformations  of  space; 
involutory  birational  transformations,  three  hours. — By  Pro- 
fessor £.  Pascal:  Selected  topics  of  mathematical  analysis, 
three  hours. — ^By  Professor  L.  Pinto:  Geometrical  optics, 
three  hours. 

University  of  Padua. — By  Professor  F.  d'Ah(  ais:  Func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable;  integral  equations,  four  liours.— 
By  Professor  P.  Gazzaxiga:  Theory  of  numbers,  three  hours. 
— By  Professor  T.  Levi-Civit.i:  Electromagnetic  field,  four 
hours. — ^By  Ph>fessor  G.  Ricci:  Absolute  differential  calculus 
with  applications,  four  hours. — ^By  Professor  F.  Sevebi: 
Differential  geometry,  four  hours. 

UxivERf^iTY  OF  Palermo:  By  Professor  G.  BAfiXKUA: 
General  analytic  functions;  entire  functions;  linear  ditleren- 
tial  equations,  tinee  hours. — By  Professor  M.  de  Fkanchis: 
Geometry  of  algebraic  surfaces,  three  hours. — By  Ph>fessor 
M.  Gbbbia  :  Mechanics  of  continuous  systems;  newtonian  and 
logarithmic  potential;  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  four 
and  one  half  hours. — By  -Professor  A.  Signomni:  Selected 
chapters  of  rational  mechanics  with  particular  regard  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity,  three  hours. 

University  of  Pavia. — By  Professor  L.  Bebzolabi:  Alge- 
braic curves  and  surfaces,  three  hours. — ^By  Professor  U. 
Cisorrri:  Hydrodynamics,  three  hours. — ^By  Professor  F. 
Gebbaldi  Functions  of  a  complex  variable  and  elliptic  func- 
tions, three  hours. — By  Professor  G.  VlVAim:^  Theory  of 
functions  of  real  variables,  three  hours. 

University  of  Pisa. — By  Professor  E.  Bertini:  Geometry 
on  an  algebraic  curve,  three  hours. — By  Ph>fessor  L.  Biakchi: 
Theory  of  the  continuous  groups  of  transformations,  four  and 
one  half  hours. — B>  Professor  U.  Dink  Fourier's  series  and 
more  general  developments  concerning  the  analytic  repre- 
sentation of  functions  of  a  real  variable  in  a  given  interval, 
four  and  one  half  hours. — Bv  Professor  G.  A.  ^Iaggi:  Stead v 
and  variable  electromagnetic  fields,  four  and  one  half  hour^.  — 

By  Professor   :   Theoretical  mechunics  (advanced 

course),  three  hoivs. 

University  opKome. — By  Professor  G.  Bisconcixi:  Geo- 
metrical applications  of  calculus,  three  hours.— -By  Professor 
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E.  BoHPiANi:  Contact  transformations  of  space  and  their  con* 
tinuous  gn^oups,  three  hours. — ^By  Ptofessor  G.  Castelnuovo: 
Algebraic  equations  and  groups  of  substitutions,  three  hours. 
— By  Professor  U.  Critdbu:  Tlirory  of  continuous  groups  of 
transformations,  three  hours.  By  Professor  L.  Silla:  Dif- 
ferential equations  of  flynainics,  three  hours. — By  Professor 
V.  \'()I-tkkra:  General  wave  theory,  three  hours;  Ilydro- 
dynauiics,  three  hours. 

Univebsitt  op  Turin.— By  Professor  T.  Boooio:  Equilib- 
rium forms  of  a  rotating  fluid  mass,  three  hours. — By  Professor 
G.  FfBiNi:  Modular,  automorphic,  fuchsian  functions;  Hnear 

differential  equations  with  rational  coeffirients,  three  hours. — 
Hy  I'rofessor  C.  Skghe:  .Algebraic  complexes  of  strai^jlit  lines, 
three  iiours.  By  IVofessor  C.  Somigltana:  Thermodynamics; 
theory  of  gases;  propagation  of  heat,  three  hours. 

I*noFBS80RS  G.  CoLONNETTi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa, 
E.  Lauka,  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  R.  Marcolonco, 
of  the  University  of  Naples,  has  been  elected  corresponding 
members  of  the  lieale  Istituto  Lombardo. 

Professor  P.  IIeegaard,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
has  been  made  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Christiania. 

Dr.  T.  Bonnesen  has  been  appointed  professor  of  descrip- 
tive geometry  at  the  Copenhagen  polytechnic  school. 

Professor  E.  Hecke,  of  the  University  of  Basel,  has  been 
made  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  G5ttingen. 

Professor  H.  VVeyl,  of  the  polytechnic  school  of  Zurich, 
has  been  made  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Breslau. 

Sir  Joseph  Larmor  has  been  awarded  the  Poncelet  prize 
for  the  mathematical  sciences  thjs  year  by  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Pkofkssok  H()1{  \(  k  Lamb,  of  the  University  of  Manehe^-^ter, 
lius  been  appointed  Hulley  lecturer  at  Oxford  University  for 
the  coming  year. 
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At  (  lark  I'niversitv  Professor  A.  G.  Wkhstkh  has  organized 
his  department  of  physics  for  1918-1919  into  a  ballistic 
institute,  in  which  it  is  proposcil  to  carry  on  research  upon  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects  experimental  as  well  as 
theoretical. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  recently  issued 
a  Union  List  of  Mathematical  I'eriodicals  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor David  Eugene  Smith  and  Dr.  Caroline  Eustis 
Seely.  This  list  contains  the  leading  mathematical  period- 
icals needed  by  research  students  and  to  be  found  in  a  number 
of  the  larger  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Copies 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  university  and  college  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics have  recently  joined  the  national  military  service: 

Fhifessor  Arnold  Dresden,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  Society,  has  gone  to 
France  in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  Professor  W.  C. 
Orafstein,  of  Rice  Institute,  has  joined  the  ordnance  at  the 
Aberdeen  proving  ground.  Dr.  T.  R.  Holi.choi-t,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  lias  entered  the  field  artillery  ofheers'  training 
camp  at  Camp  Zachaty  Taylor,  Ky.  Professor  E.  V.  Hunt- 
ington, of  Harvard  University,  president  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America,  has  been  given  leave  of  absenee  and 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  national  army  is  assigned  to 
statistical  work  under  the  chief  of  staff  with  residence  at 
Washington.  Professor  P.  R.  Hidkk,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, lias  entered  the  coast  artillery  training  camp  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Professor  J.  E.  Rows,  of  Pennsylvania  htate  Col- 
lege, is  engaged  in  mathematical  research  for  the  national 
advisory  committee  for  aeronautics  at  Washington.  Dr. 
NoRBEBT  WiENEK  has  joined  the  ordnance  at  the  Aberdeen 
proving  ground. 

Professor  G.  A.  Mitj.er,  of  the  rnive'rsity  of  Illinois,  lias 
accepted  the  cliairnian.ship  of  a  conuniltec  which  is  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  mathematical  instruction  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  various  naval  stations. 

Professor  E.  D.  Uok,  Jr.,  of  Syracuse  University,  has 
been  given  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  research. 
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At  the  University  oi  iiiinois,  the  following  promotions  are 
announced:  ftssociate  professor  J.  B.  Shaw  to  a  full  professor- 
ship, assistant  professor  R.  D.  Cabmicrael  to  an  associate 
professorship,  associates  A.  J.  Kempnek  and  G.  E.  Wahun 

to  assistant  professorships,  instructor  K.  W.  Ciiittendex  to 
associate,  assistant  K.  F.  Horden  to  an  instnirtDrship.  As- 
sociate professor  A.  B.  Coble,  of  Johns  Hopkins  I  nivcrsity, 
has  been  a})}>(iiiiT(>(l  j>r()tVssor  of  mathematics.  Associate  j>ro- 
fessor  Henky  lin  iiBLia;,  of  tlie  I'niversity  of  Nebraska, 
has  been  appointed  associate  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Rosexbacu,  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  assistant.  Assistant  pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Sisam  and  Professor  H.  L.  Rietz  have  both  re- 
signed, Professor  Sisam  to  become  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  at  Colorado  Collcp  and  Professor  Rietz  to  be- 
come head  of  the  department  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Gaba,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Assistant  professor  W.  V.  Lovitt,  of  I'lirdnc  University, 
has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Colorado  College. 

Dr.  Flora  E.  Le  Stourgeon,  of  the  Liggett  School, 
Detroit,  has  accepted  an  instructorship  in  mathematics  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Dr.  L  a.  Barnett  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Washington  University. 

Assistant  professor  E.  S.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  appointed  acting  commandant  in  addition 
to  his  duties  in  the  de]>artment  of  mathematics. 

PiioFEssoK  F.  S.  XowLAN,  of  Braiidon  College,  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
Bowdoin  College. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  promoted  to  an  nssistant  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics and  uiven  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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riiOFESSOR  G.  Cantor,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  died 
January  6,  1918,  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

pROFESsoK  M.  Simon,  of  the  T'nivrrsity  of  Strassburg, 
died  in  January,  1918,  iii  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Professor  £.  R.  Neovius,  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

Thk  death  is  announced  of  Albkht  (iAUTUiER-ViLLARS, 
head  of  the  great  pubhshing  house  of  Paris. 

PROFEBBOR  Maxime  Bocher,  of  Harvard  University,  died 
September  12,  1918,  at  the  age  of  51  years.  Professor  Bocher 
had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
since  1892,  and  was  its  president  in  1909-1910. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M.  Searle,  superior  general  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers  from  1904  to  1909,  and  previously  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  tlirettor  of  the  astronomical  observatorv  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  died  on  July  8,  1018,  at 

the  age  of  79  years.  Dr.  Searlk  had  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society  since  1889. 

PROFESBOR  A.  L.  Danibi^,  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
died  July  18, 1918,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  Professor  Danieb 
was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1014  after  29  years  of  service. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  HIGHER  MATHKM ATICS. 

EvAMS,  G.  C.  The  Cambridge  Colloquium^  igi6|  Pari  I;  Functional 
and  (hdr  appticatioiui  to  selected  topics,  including  int^ral  equations. 
New  York,  American  Mathematical  Soeiet y,  1918.  8vo.  1 2  +  136  pp. 
Paper.  $1.50;  to  members  of  the  Society,  $1.00 

Forsyth  (A.Il.).  Functions  of  a  complex  variable.  3d  edition.  Cam- 
bridge, Univernty  PM,  1918.  24  Hh  865  pp.  ^Ob, 

LAm>AU  (E.).  Kinfiihriin^  in  <lie  ('lenient arc  unci  analytisc^he  Thcorio  dor 
olgebraischen  Zahien  und  der  Ideale.  Leipcig,  TeubneTf  1918.  8vo. 
143  pp. 

Manfkkdi  (L.).  Geometriu  proycctiva  y  descriptiva  segtln  los  programus 
de  la  Facultad  de  cicncias  exactas,  fisicas  y  nalurales  de  la  Uniyersidad 
de  Buenos  Aires.  Parte  terccra:  Applicaciones.  Tercera  odicidn.  oor- 
regida  y  notablemente  aumeutada.  (Texto  y  atlas.)  Buenoe  AiveB, 
Libreria  cientafica  y  caea  editora  de  Auguato  GaUi,  1917. 

Oppermann-  (\.).   Note  sur  le  quadrilattoe  oomplet.  Paris,  Gauthiei^ 

Villars,  lUlS.    Svo.    27  pp. 

Rogers  (A.  L.).  Experimental  tests  of  mathematical  ability  and  their 
prognoBfeie  Taliie.  (Teachen  GoUew,  Columbia  Univenity,  Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  No.  89.)  New  York,  1918.  4  +  118  pp. 

ScHouTEK  (G.).   Dcbcgins^'Ien  van  de  leer  der  congruentiin.  Graningenr 

P.  Noordhoff,  1917.    8vo.    62  pp. 

Seely  (C.  E.).   See  Rmtth  (D.  E.), 

Setuk  (K.).  Von  Zahien  und  Zahlworten  bei  den  alten  A^ptern;  cin 
Beitrag  zur  Gcsehichtc  von  Rechenkunst  und  Spradie.  (ochriften  der 
wissenschaftlichen  GeseUsofaaft  su  StTMsburg,  25te8  Heft.)  Straas- 

burg,  Tri'ibner,  lOlG. 

Smith  (D.  E.)  and  Seely  (C.  E.).  Union  list  of  mathematicalperiodicals. 
(BurcAu  of  E^ducation,  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  9.)  Washington,  Giovemment 
Printing  Office,  1918.   Svo.  60  pp. 

WiJDPVKK  (V.).  Uitgrworkte  mondelinpp  oxamens  hoogere  alijebrn. 
Gruuiiincn,  P.  XooniliulT,  11)17.    8vo.        |)]).  i'l.  5.()0 

Zel'THEN  \U.  G.).  Sur  la  r«!!'fonne  qu  a  .subic  la  luutlRHiatiquc  dc  Platen  >i 
Euclido,  et  grace  h.  hiqtielle  elle  fHt  devcnue  science  rai8onn6e.  (Ex- 
trait  dee  Mimoirea  de  I'Aoadetnie  roffoU  det  Scienoea  et  de»  Lettres  de 
Danemark:  Section  des  Sciences,  8e  a^e,  Tome  1,  No.  5.)  Copen- 
hagen, Bianco  Luno,  1917. 

II.  ELL.Mi  XTARY  MATHEMATICS. 
Brown  (J.  C).   See  Wentworth  (G.).  • 

Elmore  (E.  B.).    Regents  original  exercises  in  plane  geometry  selected 

in  accord an<  I •  widi  (he  list  of  proix>sit ions  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  examinatiuos  board.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1918. 
Svo.  I0.2& 
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GoNGGRiJP  (B.)-  Theorie  der  rekenkunde,  leerboek  voor  hoogere  burger 
achoolen,  g>'mnasia,  kweek-  en  normaalscholen.  Eeiste  stukje. 
Gramngen,  P.  XoordhofT,  1917.  8vo.   69  pp.  Gecart.         FL  0.66 

GoNOORTJp  (B.)  en  Wijdeneb  (P.)-  Antwoorden  op  de  vraagstukken  van 
hot  loorhook  der  gonioraetrie  en  tiigpnometrie.  Groniiigeii,  P.  Xoord- 

hoff,  1917.    8vo.    38  pp.  Fl.  0.60 

fieknoptc  drichocksmeting.   Groniugen,  F.  Noordhoff,  1917. 


8vo.   138  pp.  Gecart.  Fl.  1.60 


  Antwoorden  op  de  vra-igstukkon  \.'in  do  beknopte  driehoeks- 

meting.    Groningen,  P.  Noordhoff,  1917.   8vo.    29  pp.  Fl.  0.50 

Hawkes  (H.  E.)j  Lubt  (W.  a.)  and  Touton  (F.  C.).  Second  course  in 
algebra.   Keviscd  edition.    Boston,  Ginn,  1918.   8  +  277  pp.  Cloth. 

$1.00 

Lubt  (W.  A.).  See  Hawbbb  (H.  E.). 
ScHLAUcH  (W.  S.).  See  WBimroBini  (G.). 
Smith  (D.  E  ) .   See  Wentv^  ohth  <G.). 

  < 

TiioRVDTKK  (E.  T..).  The  Thorndike  arithmetics.  Books  1-3.  New  York, 
itand  and  McNaUy,  1917.  8vo.  16  +  262  +  16  +  288  +  16  +330 
pp.  10.48+0.54+0.60 

TouTOK  (F.  C).  See  Hawkbs  (H.  £.). 

Wentworth  (G.),  Smith  (D,  E.)  and  Brown  (J.  C.).  Junicir  high  st  lioo! 
mathematics.    Book  :i    Boston,  C.inn,  1918.    6  +  282  pp.  $0.96 

Wkntwobth  (G.)i  Smith  (D.  £.)  and  Schuiuch  (W.  S.}.  Commercial 
algebra.  Book  2.  Boston,  Giim»  1018.  6  +  250  pp.  Clotb.  $1.12 

WuDKNEs  (P.).  See  GoNoaRUP  (B.). 

III.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

AsTBOGRAPHic  Catalogue.  Hyderabad  section.  1900.0.  Vol.  1:  Meas- 
ures of  rectangular  coordinates  and  diameters  of  6.3,436  star-images  on 
plates  witb  centres  in  dec.  -170.  Edinburgh,  Neill,  1918.  43  +  223 
pp.  Itis.  (12  rupees) 

BoiiiEAu  (C).  Le  moteur  k  csDonee  adapt4  A  Fantomobile  et  k  I'aviation. 
Dunod  et  Finat»  1918.  4io.  10  +  170  pp.  Ft.  18.00 

Brt.vriE  (T.).  Tychoni.s  l?r;ihe  Dani  opera  omnia  edidit  T.  L.  E.  Dreyer. 
Tomi  quarti  fasc.  prior.  Hauniffi,  Libraria  Gyldendaliana,  1918. 
376  pp. 

Butler  (G.  M.).  A  manual  of  geometrical  crystallography*  New  Yurk, 
Witey,  1918.   8  +  155  pp.   Cloth.  $l.dO 

Dbeter  (L  L.  E.).   See  Brahe  (T.). 

Dumas  (A.).  Les  a^roplanea  au  salon  de  1913.  Paris,  Gautbier-\'ilhir8, 
1014.  8vo.   4 +  82  pp.  Fr.2.76 

DtTNCAK  (J.)  and  Starlinq  (S.  D.).  A  text-book  of  physics  for  the  ti«e 
of  students  of  science  and  engineering.  London,  Macmillan,  101  s. 

2a  +  1081  pp.  I  "is. 

EccLES  (J.  R.).  Lecture  notes  on  light.  Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1917.  215  pp.  12b.  6d. 

Fbbnch  (J.W.).  See  ScBiNasu.  (A.). 
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GovoQKUV  (H  ).  OveTKlgt  der  mediailica,  leerboek  voor  hoogero  burgcr- 
flcholen  met  d-i«rigeii  cuisus.  Gfoniogen,  P.  Noordhoff,  1917.  8vo. 
148  pp.  Fl.  2.00 

James  (W.  H.)  and  Mackensix  (M.  C).  Principles  of  mechanism*  New 
Yorkp  Wiley,  1918.  244  pp.  Cloih.  %1.50 

MACKEMttB  (M.  C).  8ee  Jauxs  (W.  H.). 

MiALAHKT  CJ.  H.  A.).  Handleidinc  t  **  ii^  ur  ictijk  dor  jichoefhoekigeen  der 
rechthoekige  axonometxie.  Aiut>terdam,  L.  J.  Veen,  1017.  8vo. 
136  pp. 

MoRLEv  (A.).  The  theory  of  structures.  London,  Longmans,  1018. 
9  -f  584  pp.  14s. 

Naciiman  (H.  L  ).  Elonirnt.s  of  machine  design.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1918.    5  -f  2-45  pp.    Clolh.  $2.00 

Pbele  (R.).  Mining  engineers'  handbook.  New  York,  Wiley,  1918. 
2400  pp.  I&.OD 

Starlxno  (8.  D.}.  See  Duncan  (J.). 

Steikhkii,  ( a  ind  VoiT  (E.).  Applio<l  optics:  fho  conipii!  I'irm  of  optical 
systems,  ik'ing  the  "Handbuch  der  ongewandte  Optik  "  of  A.  Stein- 
beil  an(i  }■:.  Voit  translated  and  edited  by  J.  W.  Frsnch.  Vol.  1.  Lon- 
don, Blackie,  1918.    17  +  170  pp.  12s.  6d. 

Vin Aur  (R.).  Etude  K«'-n(^nile du  moteur  rotstif.  Paris,  Dunod  et  Pinat, 
191S.    8vo.    4  +  149  pp.  I  r.  7.20 

ViLLAMiLi  (R.  de).    Resistance  of  air.    Liondon,  Spon,  1918.    10  +  192  pp. 

7s.od. 

Voit  (E.).  See  Stbinbeii.  (A.). 

WiJDKNK.s  (V.).  Bcktiuptc  besclirijven  de  mestkunds.  Gioninnn,  P. 
Noordhoff,  1917.  8vo.  94  pp.   Gecart.  Fl.  1.10 
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The  American  Mathematical  Monthly 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF 

The  Mathematical  Association  of  America 

U  the  Only  Journal  of  Collegiate  Grade  in 
The  Mathematical  Field  in  this  Country 

This  means  that  its  mathetncUical  coTilributions  can  be  read 
and  xinderstood  by  those  who  have  not  specialized  in  mathematics 
beyond  the  Calculus. 

The  Historical  Papers,  which  are  uamerous  and  of  high 
grade,  are  based  upou  original  research. 

The  QuestionH  and  DlBciiSHious,  which  are  timely  and  in- 
teresting, cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

The  Book  Reviews  embrace  the  entire  field  of  collegiate 
and  eecondary  mathematics. 

The  Curriculum  Content  lu  ihc  collegiate  field  is  care- 
fvMy  considered.  Good  papers  in  this  line  have  appeared  and 
are  now  in  type  awaiting  their  turn. 

The  Notes  and  News  cover  a  wide  range  of  interest  and 
information  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Problems  and  Solutions  hold  the  attention  and  ac- 
tivity of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  lovers  of  mathe- 
matics for  its  own  sake. 

There  are  other  journals  suited  to  the  Secondary  field, 
and  there  are  still  others  of  technical  scientific  character  in 
the  University  field  :  hut  the  Monthly  is  the  onl}'  journal  of 
Gc)P<^;'inte  grade  in  America  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  non- 
8p<         I  in  mathematics. 

The  Mathkmatical  Apfociation  of  America  now  has 
over  eleven  hundred  individual  members  and  over  seventy- 
five  institutional  membHre.  There  are  already  nine  sections 
formed.  re| 'resenting twelve  different  states.  The  Association 
has  held  so  far  two  national  meetings  per  year,  one  in  Sep- 
tember and  one  in  December.  The  sections,  for  the  most  part, 
hold  two  meetings  each  year.  All  meetings,  both  national 
and  sectional,  are  reported  in  the  Official  Journal,  and  many 
of  the  papers  presented  at  thcEe  meetings  are  published  in  full. 

77ic  ilogan  of  the  Asi^ociaiion  is  to  include  in  its  membrrfln'p 
her  of  eollt'(jiate  mathcniatics  in  America  and  to  vialce  such 
v'orth  M  '  V,      A])pUc(ition  blanks  for  memberthip  may 
rn}}  I}"  Umj  at  Oberlln,  Ohio. 
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GINN  AND  COMPANY 


I.iindon 

Siin  Fmncisci* 


THK  TWENTi-l  IITH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fifth  summer  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held, 
by  invitation,  at  Dartmouth  College  on  Wednesday*  Thursday 

and  Friday,  September  4-6,  1918,  connecting  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Mathematical  Association^  which  began  on  Friday 

morning.  The  joint  dinner  of  the  two  organizations,  on  Thurs- 
day eveninir,  was  attended  by  fifty-six  niem))ers  and  friends, 
who  were  greetetl  l)y  Dean  Laycoek  in  tlie  name  of  the  Col- 
lege. At  the  joint  session  on  1^  riday  morning  Professor  A.  G. 
Webster  gave  an  address  on  "Mathematics  of  warfare/' 

The  college  dormitories  were  opened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  visitors,  and  meals  were  served  in  the  commons. 
Headquarters  and  general  gathering  place  between  the  ses- 
sions was  provided  in  College  Hall,  where  an  informal  recep- 
tion was  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  A  letter  of  welcome 
from  Business  Director  Keyes  tendered  the  h().si)itahty  of  the 
College  to  the  visiting  societies.  Excursions  into  the  country 
about  Hanover  were  arranged  for  the  closing  days  of  the  meet- 
ings. At  the  joint  session  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
the  college  authorities  for  their  generous  cooperation  toward 
a  successful  occasion. 

The  meeting  included  an  evening  session  on  Wednesday 
and  the  usual  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  Thursday, 
as  well  ns  the  joint  session  on  Friday  morning.  The  attend- 
ance included  the  following  forty-six  members  of  the  Society: 

Professor  H.  L.  Agard,  Professor  U.  C.  Archibald,  Professor 
iv.  i).  Beetle,  i'ruicssor  G.  D.  li irkhofi',  Professor  Daniel  Buch- 
anan, Professor  W.  D.  Caims^  Professor  W.  B.  CarvcTj  Ph)- 
fessor  F.  N.  Cole,  Professor  Julia  T.  Colpitts,  Dr.  Lennie  P. 
Copeland,  Professor  Louise  D.  Cummlngs,  Dr.  !Mary  F.  Cur- 
tis, Professor  C.  H.  Currier,  Professor  E.  L,  Dodd,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Fryc,  Professor  A.  S.  Gale,  Professor  O.  E.  Glenn,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Groat,  Professor  C.  F.  Gummer,  Professor  J.  G.  Hardy,  Pro- 
fessor C.  N.  Haskins,  Professor  E.  V.  Huntington,  Professor 
W.  W.  Johnson,  Professor  Florence  P.  Lewis,  Professor  Helen 
A,  Merrill,  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller,  Professor  F.  M.  Morgan,  Pro- 
fessor 6.  D.  Olds,  Ptofessor  F.  W.  Owens,  Ptofessor  Anna  H. 
Palmi^,  Plrofessor  A.  D,  Pitcher,  Professor  J.  M.  Poor,  Mr. 
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L.  II.  Uice,  Trufcssor  li.  G.  D.  Kicliardson,  Trofessor  E.  D. 
Roe,  Jr.,  Dr.  Josephine  H.  Roe,  Professor  Clara  £.  Smith, 
F^fessor  Sarah  E.  Smith,  Professor  H.  W.  Tyler,  Ph>fe8sor 
Oswald  V('])l(  !i,  Trofessor  C.  A.  Waldo,  Professor  A.  G.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  J.  K.  Whittemore,  Professor  C.  B.  Williams,  Pro- 
fessor F.  N.  Willson,  Professor  J.  W.  Young. 

Professor  W'.  W.  Johnson  presided  at  the  opening  session  on 
Wednes(hiy  evening,  Professor  II.  W .  Tyler  at  the  se.ssions  on 
Thursday,  and  Prufesior  G.  D.  HirkhofT  at  the  joint  session 
on  Friday  morning.  The  Council  announced  the  election  of 
the  following  persons  to  membership  in  the  Society:  Professor 
A.  L.  Candy,  University  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  J.  R.  Carson, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hoyt,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Dr.  K. 
W.  I.amson,  Columbia  University;  Professor  A.  S.  Merrill, 
University  of  Montana;  Mr.  F.  H.  ^Turrav,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity;  Mr.  II.  W.  Nichols,  Western  Ekctrie  Company;  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  Patten,  Government  Institute  of  Technology, 
Shangliai,  China.  Nine  applications  for  membership  in  the 
Society  were  received. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  this  meeting: 

(1)  Dr.  L.  B.  Robinson:  "A  curious  system  of  polyno- 
mials." 

(2)  Professor  G.  A.  ^MiLLER:  "Groups  penerntcd  hy  two 
operators  wliose  relative  transforms  are  ecjual  to  each  otiier." 

(3)  Professor  P.  J.  Daniell:  *' Ditierentiation  with  respect 
to  a  function  of  limited  variation." 

(4)  Mr.  B.  F.  Gboat:  "Models  and  hydraulic  similanty." 

(5)  Professor  L.  C.  Mathewson:  "On  the  groups  of  iso- 
morphisms of  a  system  of  abelian  groups  of  order  fT*  and  type 
{n,  1.1,...,  1)." 

(fi)  Mr.  C.  N.  Reyxoi.ds:  'On  the  zeros  of  solutions  of 
linear  dinVrential  ecjuatioiis  of  the  fourth  order." 

(7)  I'rufessor  J.  E.  liowE;  "Related  invariants  of  two  ra- 
tional sextics." 

(8)  Professor  W.  W,  Johnson:  "The  nature  and  history  of 
Napier's  rules  of  circular  parts." 

fy)  Professor  O.  £.  Glenn:  "On  a  new  treatment  of  the- 
orems of  finiteness." 

(10)  Professor  Louise  D.  Cummixgs:  "The  trains  for  the 
36gronpIess  triad  systems  on  15  elements." 

(11)  ])r.  JosKPnixK  R.  Uof.:  " Interfunctioiial  expressi- 
bility  problems  of  symmetric  functions  (third  paper)." 
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(12)  Mr.  B.  F.  Groat:  "Ecjuations  of  tlie  clastic  catenary," 

(13)  l*rofessor  C.  H.  Fousytu:  "Relative  distrihutions." 

(14)  Professor  W.  D,  Cairns:  "A  derivation  of  the  equa- 
tion of  the  normal  probability  curve." 

(15)  Dr.  Mabt  F.  CimTiB:  Curves  invariant  under  point 
transformations  of  special  type." 

(16)  IVofesaor  G.  D.  Birkhoff:  "On  stability  in  dynam- 
ics." 

(17)  Professor  Daniel  Buchanan:  "Periodic  orbits  on  a 
surface  of  revolution." 

(18)  Professor  ('.  N.  IIaskins:  "Note  on  the  roots  of  the 
function  F{jc)  associated  with  the  gamma  function"  (prelim- 
inary communication). 

(19)  Dr.  A.  R.  Schweitzer:  "On  the  iterative  properties 
of  an  abstract  group  (third  paper)." 

(20)  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd-Frankun:  "Bertrand  Russell 
and  symbol  logic." 

Mrs.  Ladd-Franklin  was  introduced  by  Professor  Fiske. 
In  the  absence  of  the  authors  the  fiapers  of  Professor  Miller, 
Professor  Daniel!,  Professor  Mathcwson,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Pro- 
fessor Rowe,  Professor  Forsyth,  and  Dr.  Schweitzer  were  read 
by  title.  Abstracts  of  the  ]ja]jers  follow  bdow.  The  abstracts 
are  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  titles  in  the  list  above. 

1.  Given  the  system  of  equations 
pimu*  +  2pj2»uwiji  +  2pi7niirnzi  + 

-1-  Piinumn  -h  Pb{niiimi%  +  WatWji)  +  pimumn  =  0, 

to  this  system  corresponds  a  determinant  |  m,y  |  (t,  j  =  1, 2, 3). 
Dr.  Robinson  has  demonstrated  that,  unless  the  relation 

exists,  the  solutions  of  the  given  system  of  polynomiab  annul 
aU  the  determinants  of  the  matrix 
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An  analogous  theorem  holds  for  systans  of  polynomials  which 
correspond  to  the  determinant  \mij\       ^  I,  2,  ,  .  n). 

2.  When  two  operators  a  and  t  of  a  group  satisfy  the  con- 
dition s~^is  =  t~^st,  they  are  of  the  same  order  a.  If  they 
are  not  otherwise  restricted,  IVofessor  Miller  shows  that  they 
generate  a  ^roup  of  order  a(2"  —  1)  which  has  a  cyclic  com- 
mutator sub^jronp  of  order  2*  —  1,  and  is  generated  hy  this 
subgroup  and  an  operator  of  order  a  which  transforms  each 
of  its  operators  into  its  square.  There  is  one  and  only  one 
such  group  for  every  positive  integral  value  of  a  and  this 
infinite  system  may  be  caUed  the  equitransform  system  of 
groups.  \Mien  a  =  2  there  results  the  symmetric  group  of 
order  6;  when  a  =  3,  the  semi-m  eta  cyclic  group  of  order  21; 
etc.  Each  group  of  the  system  contains  a  set  of  2"  —  1  con- 
jugate cj'clic  sidiirroups  of  order  a  and  all  its  operators  of 
order  2  are  conjugate  whenever  such  operators  occur. 

3.  In  this  paper  Fh>fe8Sor  Daniell  defines  the  derivative 
with  respect  to  a  function  of  limited  variation^  proves  a  modi- 
fication of  Vitali's  theorem,  and  finally  proves  that,  under 
certain  restrictions,  the  original  function  is  the  integral  of  its 

derivative.  A  law  for  integration  by  parts  is  found  and  it  is 
proN'ed  that  any  Stieltjes  integral  can  he  <'xpressed  as  a  single 
Stieltjcs  integral  with  respect  to  a  non-decreasing  function. 
The  paper  is  to  appear  in  the  Transactions. 

4.  In  thb  paper,  Mr.  Groat  discusses  the  proper  scale 
ratios  to  employ  to  secure  similarity  of  flow  of  fluids  in 
geometrically  similar  channels.  The  det^minations  are  re™ 
lated  to  theory  developed  by  him  in  a  paper  soon  to  appear 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
volume  82. 

It  is  shown  that  similarity  of  flow  requires  a  scale  ratio 
L  =  N^'^  -r-  C',  where  L  =  scale  ratio,  A'  =  ratio  of  corre- 
spondmg  kinematic  viscosities,  and  G  =  ratio  of  homologous 
siccelerations, — all  dimensionless  rlttios.  The  similarity  then 
extends  to  details  of  the  flow,  including  forces  due  to  viscosity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  model  experi- 
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ments  G  is  unity.  Therefore  L  =  N^'^.  This  shows  that  per- 
fect similarity  requires  different  values  of  tlie  kinematic  vis- 
cosity, which  in  turn  requires  either  different  fluids  or  different 
viscosity  conditions  of  the  same  fluid  in  model  and  prototype. 

Lamb  (Hydrodynamics,  page  537}  states  that  the  kinematic 
viscosity  of  air  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  If  this  is 
true,  the  sizes  of  model  aeroplane  propellers,  for  eaumple,  may 
be  determined  for  various  condition;}  as  follows: 

Pressure  in  atuMMphons  1000  64  27 

Value  ofN  1/1000         1/64  1/27 

Scale  ratio  of  models  1/100  1/16  1/9 

This  avSsiimes,  of  coTirse,  that  velocities  do  not  approach  too 
closely  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  air  or  otlier  fluid  involved. 

The  same  effect  might  be  secured  by  employing  another 
fluid,  as  mercury,  for  example.  The  following  table  gives 
approximate  ratios  in  two  cases  for  different  conditions:  (a) 
model  in  water  of  prototype  in  air;  (6)  model  in  mercury  cif 
prototype  in  water. 


Temperature  of  water  (C.) 

Ttaiperature  (C.)  10*  15'  25° 

l(3P   Air  204  .186  .158 

Mercury   .219  .255 

20*    Air  190  .174  .148 

Mercury   .220  .257 

40°    Mercury   .210  .246 


It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  scale  ratio  of  a  model  in 
mercury  of  prototype  in  air  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  prod- 
uct of  any  two  ratios  for  an  intermediate  field.  Thus,  the 
scale  ratio  for  air  at  '2{f  and  mercury  at  40°  can  be  secured  by 
taking  the  product  of  the  air-water  and  water-mercury  ratios 
for  water  uL  any  given  temperature,  say  15'',  thus:  L  =  .174 
X  ^10  —  .036.  Therefore  a  model  aeroplane  propeller  of 
about  1/27  full  size  can  be  tested  in  mercury  at  40°  C.»  the 
air  being  at  20^  C*,  with  caution  as  to  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  the  media. 

5.  ^loore  has  shown  that  tlio  irroup  of  isomorpliisnis  of  an 
abelian  group  of  order  p"*,  and  type  ( 1 ,  1 ,  .  ,  ,  1 )  is  the  linear 
congruence  group,*  Miller  has  considered  the  automorphisms 

•  Cy:  aim  Burnaide,  Tlifioiy  of  Gioupe  (1807),  H  171,  172  and  Chap. 
XIV. 
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of  an  abelian  jrrniip  of  order  p'",  type  {m  —  1,  1),*  and  Ramim 
has  de\  ('lojH'd  the  group  of  isomorphisms  ot"  any  given  ahehan 
group  of  onler  tlirongh  a  consideration  of  the  group  of 
classes  of  congruent  umtrices.t  In  Profeiibor  JVIathewson's  paper 
the  viewpoint  is  different  and  tlie  groups  are  treated  wholly 
as  abstract  groups.  The  object  is  to  study  the  groups  of  iso- 
morphisms of  the  system  of  abelian  groups  of  order  and 
type  (n»  1, 1, . . ,  1),  n  >  1,  and  to  show  that  these  groups  of 
isomorphisms  may  be  built  upon  the  group  of  isomorphisms 
of  an  ahelian  proup  of  order  and  type  (1,  1 .  .  .  ,  1)  or  that 
the  grou]^  of  isomorphisms  of  the  system  un(h'r  study  {n  — 
2,  3.  4,  ...  )  is  an  extension  of  the  one  of  the  system  just  be- 
fore it  and  of  index  p  in  it. 

6.  Plrofessor  Birkhoff  has  proven  theorems  of  oscillation 

and  comparison  for  the  solutions  of  ordinary  linear  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  third  order,  which  are  analogous  to 
Sturm's  well-known  theorems  concerning  the  solutions  of  lin- 
ear ditierential  eqiiations  of  the  sprond  order  (AnnuLs  of  Math- 
ematics,  volume  12  (1911)).  In  the  present  paper  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds has  proven  similar  theorems  concerning  tlie  solutions  of 
self-adjoint  linear  differential  equations  of  the  fourth  order, 
and  an  oscillation  theorem  for  the  general  linear  differential 
equation  of  the  fourth  order. 

7.  Professor  Howe's  paper  appeared  in  the  October  Bul- 
letin. 

S.  In  this  j)aper  Professor  Jolmsou  gives  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  Napier's  rules  of  the  circular  parts  of  right-angled  spher- 
ical triangles.  The  prindple  underlying  the  rules  is  exam- 
ined, and  its  partial  anticipation  as  found  in  the  early  history 
of  trigonometry.  Some  other  cases  of  circular  parts  are  also 
discussed. 

9.  An  abstract  of  Professor  Glenn's  paper  a])peared  in  tlie 
March  fl918)  number  of  the  Rtilletin,  in  connection  with  a 
prelinjinary  report  upon  the  subject,  presented  by  title  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Society.  Material  since  added 
includes  a  determination  of  the  complete  systems  of  orthog- 

•  Miller,  Tranmctiom  Aimr.  Math.  Socidy,  vol.  2  (.lyui),  [)p.  2o9-264. 
t  Ranum,  TturuaeUoM  Anur»  Math.  SoeUtfft  vol.  8  (1907),  pp.  71-91. 
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onal  and  of  boolean  invariants  and  covariants  of  the  binary 
quintic. 

10.  In  Proft'ssor  Cuiii miners'  ]):iper  tlie  sets  of  trains  for  the 
3ri  erouple^s  triad  systems  on  Hiteeri  elements  are  determined, 
and  uii  Lypci  of  trains  which  may  occur  in  tlie  SO  non-con- 
gruent systems      are  exhibited. 

11.  In  this  paper,  which  is  a  continuation  of  those  pre- 
sented at  meetings  of  tlie  Society  in  October,  1916,  anil  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  Dr.  Roe  formulates  hiws  for  zero  coefficients  in 
interfunctional  expressibility  tables  of  symnietrir  functions 
and  proves  triangularity  as  a  property  of  certain  of  these  tables. 

12.  Mr.  Groat's  second  paper  deals  with  equations  of  the 
elastic  catenary  deduced  about  the  year  1902.  The  applicabil- 
ity to  suspended  cables  was  established  at  the  time  by  taking 

transit  observations  upon  ropes  of  a  cable-way.  Since  then 
the  theory  has  been  expanded  into  a  treatise  adapted  to  prac- 
tical engineering,  which,  though  not  yet  published,  has  been 
employed  upon  transmission-line  design  and  construction. 

If  Young's  modulus  be  introduced,  the  following  equations 
result: 

«  +  Co  =  d  -\~  m  sinh  6, 

V  -\-  Ci  —  cosh  $-{■  im  sinh^  0, 

w+  Ct^  sinh  d  +  im  (sinh  0  cosh  0  -\-  9), 

where  w  =  x  -r-  c,  r  =  y  4-  c,  w  =  z  -i-  c;  u,  r,  and  x,  y,  being 
similar  systems  of  rectangular  coordinates,  and  w,  z,  the  corre- 
sponding rectifications  of  the  similar  curves  from  vertex  to 
point  u,  V  or  x,  y.  The  parameters  are  m  and  c,  while  6  b 
an  independent  variable  which  may  be  eliminated  from  any 
pair  of  the  three  equations,  leavinp;  a  transcendental;  for  ex- 
ample, the  rectangular  equation  of  the  elastic  catenary. 

Moreover,  by  employing  in  place  of  Yonng's  modulns  one 
in  which  the  actual  intensity  of  stress  upon  the  current  sec- 
tional area  replaces  that  upon  the  original  sectional  area  of  the 
unstretched  cable,  another  rectangular  equation  may  be  de* 
rived  which  is  less  cumbersome  and  fully  as  exact  as  the  for- 
mer, for  all  stresses  below  the  elastic  limit.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  such  a  modulus  is  more  nearly  constant  in  actual 
experiments  than  Y^oung's. 
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With  certain  minor  approximations  the  resulting  equations 


where  ^  =  Vl  —  and  m  and  c  have  the  same  meuuiug  as 
before,  i.  c.,  m  =  -t-  T,e^H-hs,H  being  the  total  ten- 
sion %t  the  vertex,  s  the  constant  weight  per  unit  length  of 

unstretched  cable,  and  T  a  constant  depending  upon  the  size 
and  elastic  properties  involved. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  any  elastic  catenary  by  either 
method  as  regards  the  effects  of  different  loadings,  tempera- 
tures, and  other  conditions,  and  this  has  been  accoinplished  in 
numerous  cases.  Practical  processes  are  simplified  by  em- 
ploying different  parts  of  the  two  methods  in  combination, 
the  r^ults  being  substantially  the  same  by  either/  though 
obtained  with  greater  facility  by  one  or  the  other. 

A  general  i)rocess  for  elastic  curves  of  all  kinds  is  pointed 
out,  specifically  that  for  an  "elastic  parabola." 

13.  In  Professor  Forsyth's  paper  a  method  is  derived  for 
making  a  scries  of  interjwlations  in  a  systematic  manner  in 
a  frequency  distribution  or  a  sequence  of  values  separated  by 
equal  intervals  to  give  a  new  frequency  distribution  or  se- 
quence of  values  separated  by  equal  intervals  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  original  intervals.  Thus,  for 
illustration,  given  the  population  of  a  countiy  such  as  the 
United  States  at  the  middle  of  the  first  of  each  year  of  several 
decennial  periods,  the  method  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
population  at  the  beginning  of  each  such  year. 

14.  The  symmetrical  distribution  of  magnitudes  about  their 
mean  is  commonly  represented  by  a  "polygon"  whose  equally 
spaced  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  terms  of  the  expan- 
sion of  (1  +  l)".  A  direct  proof,  using  Stirling's  formula,  is 
given  by  Professor  Cairns  of  the  theorem  frequently  quoted 
without  proof  in  texts  that,  as  n  is  increased  indefinitely,  the 
polygon  (witli  a  finite  middle  ordinate)  approac  hes  as  its  lim- 
iting form  the  normal  curve  y  =  ke  '"'\  The  method  consists 
essentially  in  controlling  what  may  be  called  the  points  of  in- 


are: 


mo  ^  Iog[l  +  m  cosh  (jm)], 


tanh  (/iw) 
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flexion  of  the  polygons  so  tliat  these  points  approach  prede- 
termined positions  on  each  side  of  the  mean. 

15.  In  Ills  discussion  of  the  curves  defined  by  a  differential 
equation  of  the  form  dx/X  =  dy/Y  Poincar6  has  investigated 
the  curves  invariant  under  the  transformation 

aii  -  Six  -f  Z)  auxVt 

r: 

00 

yi  =  Say  +  bijx'y^, 

where  6'i  >  1  >  <Sj  >  0,  >  1  >  5i  >  0;  and  has  shown 
that  there  always  ^st  two  invariant  analytic  curves  through 
the  invariant  point  (xo,  yo) .  M.  Lattes,  using  Poincare's  meth- 
ods, has  shown  that,  when  Si,  8%  are  distinct  and  not  zero  and 
one  is  not  a  positive  integral  power  of  the  other,  the  same  re- 
sult holds.  Lie's  theory  of  infinitesimal  transformations  ap- 
plied to  the  (••vse  .Si  =  ^2  —  1 — one  of  the  cases  in  whicli  Poin- 
care's  metiiods  fail — enables  Dr.  Curtisi  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  curves  formally  invariant  under  r  through  the  origin. 

16.  Professor  Birkhoff's  paper  is  devoted  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  periodic  orbits  in  dynamical  systems 
with  two  degrees  of  freedom.  The  following  theorem  forms 
an  important  part  of  this  investigation: 

Given  two  closed  curves  Ci,  C2  about  a  point  0  in  their 
plane,  each  cut  by  every  radial  half  line  from  0  once  and  only 
once,  and  given  a  one-to-one,  direct,  continuous,  area-pre- 
serving transformation  T  of  tiic  ring  CiCa  into  itself,  such  that 
the  image  of  any  radial  line  under  T  is  cut  by  any  radial  line 
at  most  once;  dien  there  exists  an  infinite  connected  set  of 
.  invariant  curves  C  about  0,  each  cut  by  every  radial  line  once 
and  only  once. 

The  results  concerning  stability  will  form  part  of  a  paper 
to  appear  in  the  Froceedings  of  the  Ainerican  Academy  0/  Arts 
and  Sciences, 

17.  In  this  paper  Professor  Buchanan  determines  the  peri- 
odic orbits  described  by  a  particle  which  moves  on  a  smooth 
surfnce  of  revolution,  the  axis  of  which  i>  vertical.  Periodic 
orbits  are  first  determined  for  the  vertical  paraboloid  of  revo> 
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Iiition  in  much  tlie  same  way  as  the  well-known  problem  of 
the  spherical  pendulum  is  solved.  Then  the  analytic  contin- 
uation of  these  orhits  is  made  with  respect  to  a  certain  param- 
eter which  is  introduced  to  differentiate  the  more  general 
surface  of  revolution  from  the  paraboloid. 

18.  Bourguet  showed'^  that  the  function 

has  two  real  roots  in  each  of  the  intervals  ~  2;/  —  2  <  x  < 
—  2n  —  1,  n  ^  3,  and  that  these  roots  are  of  the  form  —  2n  — 
1  —  ?  ,  —  2n  —  2  -\-  -qnt  where  is  of  the  order  of  1  ( 2/1)  I. 
Gronuall  has  recently  shownf  that  l/(2ft)l  <  |»  <  0/(2n)!, 
1/(2;/  +  D!  <  T7„  <  i>!(2n  -f  1)!. 

rrufessur  Ilaskias  points  out  that,  though  iiourguet's  paper 
contains  minor  inaccuracies,  typographical  and  other,  his  ap- 
proximation is  closer  than  that  of  Gronwall  from  n  »  8  onward 
and  gives  the  result  that    <  (3  +  Ci»)/(2n)I,  where  lim  cbQ. 

«  '-OB 

Formulas  given  but  not  developed  by  liourguet  lead  to  an 
approximation  equalling  that  of  Gronwall  f or  n  ^  2  and  with 
the  limiting  value  3/(2n)l  for  large  n.  Extension  of  Bour^ 
guet's  methods  leads  to  still  closer  approximation,  e*  g.,  2.76/41 
<^<  2.91/41 

19.  Dr.  Schweitzer  constructs  a  table  of  undefined  fiat  ions 
for  the  postulates  for  an  abstract  group,  the  relutit  i-  '  eing 
connoted  by  a  functional  notation.  The  first  set  of  2-  unde- 
fined relations  is  of  the  second  degree  and  has  been  treated 
previously.*  The  kth  set  of  2^'  undefined  relations  is  of  the 
{k  +  l)st  degree  and  is  obtained  by  induction  from  the  set  for 
k  =  ko'j  e.  g.,  for  k  =  3  the  indefinables  are,  FisixiXiX^), 
FnixiX^-^Xi),  Fs3{xr^X2X3),  FiiixrKvz'^Xs),  F^(xiX2X3~^),  etc. 
Conceivably  in  the  case  of  k  variables  one  has  classes 
of  systems  of  postulates  for  au  abstract  group,  where  the  sub- 

*  Bourguet,  L.,  Comptea  Bendtu,  vol.  99  (1883),  pp.  1907-1310;  1457- 
1490. 

t  Gronwall,  T.  H.,  AnnaUa  Seientifiquei  de  VEeok  Normaile  Sup6ricure, 
aeries  (3),  vol.  33  rioin),  pp.  3S1  303. 

*  Compare  abstracts,  Bl  llktix,  May,  1918,  p.  371,  June,  1918,  p.  428. 
In  the  former  abstract,  the  relations  IIi,  lli,  Hi,  should  be  stated  as  follows: 
III.  If),  If}  ««.  lit. lf)»  »1  =«,  III. «),/(«,*)}  -/(y,«). 
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script  8  denotes  the  number  of  indefinables  involved  in  a  sys- 
tem of  postulates  and  m  = 

In  the  present  paper  the  author  constructs  for  k  =  2,  five 
classes  of  systems  of  postulates  for  a  group,  finite  or  infinite, 
based  on  three  and  fom-  indefinal^Ies  respectively;  also  ei^ht 
systems  of  j)(KStulates  are  eonstrsu  ud  for  ^  =  3,  each  system 
involving  a  single  indefinable,  Fu,  .  .  Fs3  respectively.  In- 
finitudes of  new  equations  in  iterative  compositions  are 
given  (with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  indefinables) 
and  their  interpolation  as  function^  equations  is  investi^'afed. 
These  iterative  relations  are  found  in  partial  solution  of  the 
problem:  To  find  all  equations  in  iterative  compositions  of 
order  w  =  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .,  satisfied  by  the  elements  of  an  ab- 
stract groupj  finite  or  infinite. 

20.  Dr.  Ladd-Eranklin  maintains  that  one  reason  why  the 
great  work  of  Bertrand  Russell — ^the  reduction  of  all  mathe- 
matics to  a  few  pure-logic  "primitives"  (the  word  here  pro- 
posed to  cover  at  once  indefinable  terms  and  undemonstrable 

propositions)- — has  not  ])vcn  more  widely  accepted  than  it  has 
is  because  his  views  are,  hitherto,  somewhat  subject  to  change. 
His  first  hook,  tiie  Foundations  of  Geometry,  has  long  since 
been  substuiitially  discarded.  Few  who  read  the  Principles  of 
Mathematics  (1903)  realize  the  extent  to  which  it  has  already 
been  superseded  by  the  Principia  Mathexnatica  (1910).  In 
this  interval  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  up  not  only 
the  whole  doctrine  of  classes  but  also  that  of  propositional 
functions  and  even  of  relations  in  general.  Insurmountable 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  liave  been  solved,  at 
present,  by  the  drastic  "no  classes  tiieory,"  though  it  was 
thought  at  first  (see  Prorccdinyis  of  tlie  London  Mathemafwal 
Society,  1905,  for  the  very  illuminating  discussion)  that  the 
zigzaggedness  theory  or  the  small  classes  theory  might  serve 
the  purpose  better.  One  naturally  waits  a  bit  longer  to  see 
if  tlu;  "no  classes  theory"  may  not  also  prove  to  be  fallible. 

A  defect  that  certainly  still  remains  in  the  doctrine  of  Peano 
and  Russell — an  example  of  the  several  infelicities  of  their 
form  of  symhol  logic — is  the  so-called  new  relation  "epsilon"; 
there  is  notliinir  peculiar  in  the  relation  eoneerned — the  speci- 
ficity lies  simply  in  the  subject  term,  which  is  "individual" 
or  singular.  The  only  reason  they  give  for  regarding  the  re- 
lation as  peculiar — ^that  it  is  not  subject  (as  is  the  relation  of 
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implicaiion  in  general)  to  the  rule  of  syllogism — is  wholly  fal- 
lacious; the  real  source  of  the  difference  lies  in  the  change  of 
sense  of  the  middle  term;  that  to  confound  in  a  middle  term 
the  aensus  eompositi  and  the  sensus  divisi  b  a  source  of  danger 
has  been  a  commonplace  of  logic  since  the  tune  of  the  schol- 
astics. That  an  inept  symbolism  is  made  use  of  in  mathe- 
matics, which  has  for  a  fundamental  interest  the  point  and 
the  "variable"  (i.  e.,  individuals,  or  singulars)  would  he  of 
no  consequence,  but  Russell  and  Peano  treat  this  "addition" 
as  constituting  an  important  improvement  over  the  logic  which 
preceded  them — that  of  Peirce  and  his  school — ^instead  of 
which  it  is  simply  erroneous. 

F,  N.  Cole, 


ON  THE  ITEINE-BOREL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
THEORY  OF  ABSTRACT  SETS. 

BT  ]>B.  X.  W.  CBmSKDSN. 

(Read  before  the  American  Mathematical  Bociei  y,  October  26, 1918.) 

O.  Vf.t^len  and  N.  J.  Lennes  have  shown  that  in  the  presence 
of  ccriaiu  linear  order  adorns  the  Heine-Borel  property  is 
equivalent  to  the  Dedekind  cut  axiom.*  O.  Veblenf  And  R. 
L.  Mooret  have  used  this  property  in  systems  of  asdoms  for 

geometry  and  analysis  situs. 

M.  .fW;lict  established  the  theorem  that  in  a  class  (V) 
normale  a  subclass  O  has  the  Heine-Rorel  property  if  and  only 
if  O  is  compact  and  closed.^  This  result  was  extended  to 
systems  (O;  K^"*')  by  T.  H.  iiikiebrandt.|| 

E.  R.  Hedrick  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ileine-Borel 
theorem,  in  the  enumerable  case,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
closure  of  derived  classes.  IF 

*Cf.  O.  Veblen,  "The  Heine-Borcl  theorem,"  this  Bulletin,  vol.  10 
(1904),  p.  130  \m. 

t  "A  system  of  axioms  for  geometry,  "TTomacHom  Amer.  Math.  Society^ 
vol.  5  (1004),  pp.  343^84. 

t  "On  the  foundations  of  plane  analysis  situs,"  ibid.,  vol.  17  (1910), 
p.  131. 

§  Sur  qudquee  points  du  calcul  foncUonnel,"  Rendkonti  tU  Pdtrmot  voL 

22  (1906),  p.  26. 

11  **A  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  Frcchct's  calcul  fonclioiiiiel," 
Amer.  Journal  ttf  M(Uh..  vol.  34  (1912),  pp.  281-282. 

n  "  On  properties  of  a  domain  for  which  the  derived  set  of  any  set  Is 
closed,"  Transactions  Amer.  Math.  Society,  vol.  12  (1911),  pp.  285--94. 
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In  a  previous  paper*  I  have  shown  that  the  Heine-Borel 

property  implies  self-compactness  and  extreniality  in  any  set 
?  of  Frechet.  The  present  paper  considers  the  Heine-Borel 
property  in  relation  to  the  closure  of  derived  classes  and  the 
property  of  separahility.  The  converse  of  the  theorem  of 
Hedrick  is  established. 

1.  Let  dt  denote  a  fundamental  set  of  elements  called 
I>oints  such  that  for  each  point  P  and  subset  9  it  is  detennined 
whether  or  not  P  is  a  limiting  point  of  9.  F.  Rieszf  regards 
the  following  four  axioms  as  fundamental  in  the  theory  of 
systems  9i: 

(A)  If  a  point  P  is  a  limiting  point  of  a  set  ^  and  is  a 
subset  of      then  F  is  a  limiting  point  of  O. 

(B)  If  "i^  =  ^1  +  'iPa  and  P  is  a  limiting  pumt  of  %  then  P 
18  a  limiting  point  of  or 

(C)  If  P  is  a  limiting  point  of  %  then  9  contains  at  least 
two  elements,  t 

(Z))  A  point  P  is  determined  uniquely  by  the  sets  of  which 

it  is  a  limiting  point. 

A  point  P  is  inferior  to  a  set  vV)  if  ^  contains  P  and  a  point 
of  every  set  which  has  P  for  a  hmiting  point.§ 

A  family  (^)  of  sets  ^  of  points  covers  a  set  O  if  every  point 
of  O  is  interior  to  some  class 

A  dass  O  has  the  Heine-Borel  property  if  every  family  ($) 
which        O  contains  a  finite  subfamily 

•  •  v*pn, 

which  also  covers  O.  The  enumerable  case  of  this  property 
is  defined  by  the  restriction  "if  every  etiumerable  family  (v*p), 
etc."  When  the  families  (^)  are  not  subject  to  this  limitation 
I  shall  speak  of  the  general  case. 

Theorem  1.  If  di  aatifiea  axiom  {A)  and  ^  w  a  subset  of  9t 
possessing  the  Heine-Borel  property,  tlwn  any  dosed  subset  of 
9  ha$  the  same  property. 

•  "On  the  converse  of  the  Heiue-iiorcl  theorem  in  a  Riesz  doinaiu,"  this 
Bulletin,  >  ol.  21  (lOir,),  j)p.  17  -183.   Cf.  Theorems  I  and  IV. 

t  Cf.  "Steti^keitsbet^riff  und  abstraktc  Mcngcnlehrei"  Attid^IV  Con- 
greaso  Inter,  dei  Mat.,  Roma  (1908),  vol,  2.  pp.  18-24. 

1 1  r  m  axioms  (£}  (C)  it  follows  that,  if  f  has  a  limiting  point,  is  aa 
infinite  class. 

§  In  the  prerious  paper  I  assumed  that  this  point  be  distinct  from  P. 
R.  L.  Root  called  my  attention  to  tin-  fact  tliat  thin  condition  is  unnecessary 
in  view  of  axiomaji^)  and  (C'J.  The  removal  of  the  restriction  permits  a 
geofltaliiatioa  of  Theorem  I  oi  the  previous  paper,  also  suggested  by  Root. 
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Let  O  be  a  closed  subset  of  and  (S?)  he  a  family  of  sets 
coveriiig  O.  Denote  by  <3  the  class  of  all  points  ol  :ii  not  con- 
tained in  C  From  the  closure  of  O  and  axiom  (A)  it  follows 
that  no  subset  of  O  has  a  limiting  point  in  ®.  The  family  of 
sets  obtained  by  adding  @  to  ($)  covers  %  and  must  contain 
a  finite  subfamily  with  the  same  property.  This  finite  sub- 
family contains  3,  but  3  contains  no  point  of  O.  Hence  {$) 
contains  a  finite  ■subfamily  wliich  <■o^■*'r^  C  ,  m'?  was  to  l)c  proved. 

The  following  ihcorein  is  a  generalization  of  theorem  1  of 
the  previous  paper,  suggested  to  me  by  R.  K.  Koot.  As  the 
proof  of  the  present  theorem  is  only  slightly  dilFcrent  from 
the  proof  of  the  original  theorem,  it  is  omitted  here. 

Theorem  2.   //  0{  satisfies  axiom  (A)  and  ^  is  any  subset  of 
possessing  the  Heine-Borel  property  in  th$  enumerable  {or 
general  case),  then  $  is  self-compaet;  tkat  is,  every  infinite  subekm 

of  ^  has  a  limiting  point  in  ^, 

Theorems  1  and  2  are  easily  seen  to  hold  for  the  general  sets 
recently  introHuced  by  Fr6chet.* 

2.  It  follows  from  theorem  2  that  if  ?ll  satisfies  axiom  (A) 
and  contains  an  infinite  class  with  the  Heine-Borcl  property 
then  there  is  an  element  in  M  which  is  a  limiting  point  of  an 
enumerable  set.  The  following  example  shows  that  not  all 
points  of  9{  need  have  this  property.  Let  9t  denote  the  dosed 
interval  (0,  1)  with  the  additional  point  P  =  2.  Limiting 
point  is  defined  as  usual  for  the  interval  (0,  1).  The  point 
P  =  2,  however,  is  to  be  a  limiting  point  of  every  subset  of 
which  has  the  power  of  the  continuum.  Then  satisfies 
axioms  (A),  (H),  (C),  (D),  and  also  has  the  Heine-Borol 
property.  Theorem  2  is  valid,  but  the  point  P  =  2  is  nut  a 
limiting  point  of  any  enumerable  set.  The  derived  class  of 
the  rational  points  of  ^ft  is  the  interval  (0, 1),  which  is  not  closed 
in  9?.  Hence  closure  of  derived  classes  is  not  implied  by  the 
Heine-Borel  property  in  the  set  9i  as  conditioned  by  Riesz. 
If  we  assume  in  place  of  axiom  (D)  the  stronger  axiom: 

(D')  If  P  is  a  limiting  point  of  a  set  then  contains 
an  enumerable  set  2,  of  which  P  is  the  only  limiting  point; 
we  shall  obtain  a  system  Oi  in  which  closure  of  derived  classes 
is  implied  by  the  Heine-Borel  property.    We  have 

Theorem  3.  //  'Ji  satisfies  axioms  (A),  [B),  (C),  {D')  and 
any  class  O  in  9?  possesses  the  Heine-Borel  property  in  theenumf 
erable  case,  the  derived  doss  of  every  svbclass  ofO-is  closed, 

•  Conipics  Rendu4,  vol.  165  (1917),  pp.  35  J-60. 
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We  Will  first  prove  that  O  is  closed.  FVom  axiom  (Z)')  any 
limiting  point  Q  of  92  is  a  unique  limiting  point  of  some  enum* 
erable  subset  ^  of  O.  ^  is  an  infinite  set  (axioms  (A),  (B), 
iC))  and  from  theorem  2  has  a  limiting  point  in  We  shall 
now  show  that  a  contradiction  results  if  we  assume  that  O 
contains  a  set  whose  derived  set  is  not  closed.  Let  O  be  a 
subset  of  O  such  tliat  C  has  a  limiting  point  Q  not  in  O'. 
Then  there  is  a  sequence  uf  points  of  O', 

Oi,  Otf  Ot,  • ' ' 

with  the  imique  limiting  point  Q.  Denote  by  the  class  of 
all  points  of  9}  excepting  the  points  «  i,  2, 3,  •"), 

and  O.  It  is  evident  that  eadi  point  of  C  is  inti  rlor  to  at 
least  one  of  the  classes  Denote  by  (S  the  set  of  all  points 
not  cont;n  !H>d  in  the  Set  O.  Then  the  point  Q  is  interior  to  S, 
The  family 

^1  S>i,       •  •  • 

is  enumerable  and  covers  the  set  C     It  contains  a  finite  sub* 

family  w  liich  also  covers  O  and  of  wliicli  3  is  a  member.  No 
rl;iss  vS^r,  contains  more  tJian  u  of  the  points  On.  Therefore 

>iiie  point  On,,  must  be  interior  to  3.    Since  the  point  0„,  is 
nil  element  of  the  set  C,  some  point  of  C  must  belong  to 
This  is  the  desired  contradiction. 

In  a  class  9  of  Fr^het*  a  point  P  is  a  limiting  point  of  a 
class  ^  if  and  only  if  contains  a  sequence  of  distinct  elements 
with  the  limit  P.  The  class  8  is  a  class  9J  satisfying  axioms 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (/)').  From  theorem  3 and  a  theorem  of  E.  R. 
Hedrickf  we  have  at  once: 

Thfot^vm  4.  In  any  set  ?  of  Frechet  a  nere.9mry  and  mifi- 
dent  cundiiion  that  a  suljsct  of  possess  the  IJeitie-Borel 
property  is  that  be  com  pact,  chsed,  and  thai  the  derived  set  of 
every  mdjset  of     be  closed. 

3.  F.  Hausdorli'+  empio>»  b  a  form  of  the  Heine-Iiorei  prop- 
erty which  does  not  imply  the  closure  of  derived  sets  in  every 
system  ^  of  Fr^et.  The  Hausdorff  form  of  this  property 
may  be  defined  as  follows:  If  a  class  $  is  covered  by  a  family 
(®)  of  regions!  (&)  then  9  is  covered  by  a  finite  subset  of  ^. 

•  Rendiconii  di  Palermo,  loc.  dt.,  p.  1,2. 

t  Ixx'.  I  it.,  p.  2S0. 

I  Grundziific  der  Meugculekre,  Vcit  and  Co.,  Leipzig  (1914)^  p.  231. 
§  A  region  (.Gebiet)  is  a  set  whose  every  element  IB  an  interiOT  dement. 
CI.  Hausdoifff  loc.  cit.,  p.  215,  footnote  1. 
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Let  the  class  \^  he  the  interval  (0,  1).  We  define  limit  as 
usual  la  (0,  1  \\  ith  the  single  exception  of  the  sequence  of 
points  X  =  IjiH  {m  =  2,  3,  .  .  .)•  The  sequence  S(l/m)  is  to 
have  the  unique  limit  1.  Any  subset  ^  of  $  b  compact, 
but  derived  classes  are  not  closed.  Let  C  denote  the  ina^ 
tional  points  of  the  interval  (0, 1/2).  Then  C  is  the  interval 
(0, 1/2),  while  O"  contains  x  =  1.  Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  any  closed  subset  of  ?  li  is  tlip  Hausdorfl  form  of  the 
Ileine-Borel  property.  We  give  an  example  of  a  family 
which  covers  V  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  finite  siibfaniily. 

Let  ^„  be  the  class  of  all  points  of  (0,  1)  except  the  points 
2=1  and  a;  =  1/m  (m  >  n).  Denote  by  $o  the  class  of  all 
points  not  an  irrational  point  of  the -interval  (0, 1/2).  Then 

vOf).  fOl>  •  •  •  »  ^nt  •  •  • 

is  an  enumerable  family  which  covers  No  class  con- 
tains more  than  a  finite  number  of  the  points  x  =  I'm,  and  no 
point  X  =  1/m  >  1)  is  interior  to  .^o.  It  follows  that  the 
family  (^)  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  finite  subfamily.  The 
set  ^0    not  a  region. 

4.  F^^et*  has  studied  dasaes  (^)  in  which  for  each  ele- 
ment there  is  given  a  family  (SB)  of  neighborhoods  (vojsi- 
nages).  We  hall  impose  the  following  conditions  on  the  fam- 
ilies (33):  (1)  For  every  element  (point)  P  the  corresponding 
family  (3?)  is  enumerable  and  is  denoted  by  (^^'") ;  (2)  the  point 
P  is  contained  in  every  neighborhood  3>"*  of  P  and  is  the  only 
such  point:  (3)  in  a  family  (33'"),  33"*  contains  33"*^*;  (4)  if  a 
point  Q  is  in  a  neighborhood  33*"  of  P  then  P  is  in  the  corre- 
sponding neighborhood  33"'  of  Q.f 

A  point  P  is  a  limiting  point  of  a  class  if  every  neighbor- 
hood of  P  contains  a  pdnt  of  $  distinct  from  P. 

Theorem  5.  If  CLtsasetina  tystem  (33)  with  the  HeiW" 
Borel  property,  and  if  C  eotUatTiB  O,  ihm  O  W  compod,  per- 
fed,  and  wparabU, 

Since  O'  contains  O  and  O  is  compact  (theorem  2)  it  fol- 
lows that  O  Is  perfect.    We  have  to  prove  that  O  contains 

an  enumerable  subset  (S  such  that  JQ  —  (S'. 
Each  point  P  is  interior  k>  the  corresponding  neighborhood 

*  Comptea  Rendu*,  be.  dt. 

t  The  class  (SB)  admits  a  definition  of  a  qnaamrtricdiataooefimotifml, 
such  that  i{PfQ)  "Oil  and  only  if  P  -  Q. 
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5?"*.    Thesystf  jH  of  neij^hborhoods  ^B**  for  fixed  m  covers  O 

and  may  be  replaced  1)\  a  finite  subsystem, 

such  thftt  each  point  of  O  b  interior  to  some  class  13"**  and 

each  class  is  a  neighborhood  of  a  point  of  the  class 
O.  Let  @  be  the  class  of  all  points  Q*"*.  Since  every  point  P 
of  O  is  interior  to  some  set  ^^B***,  it  follows  from  condition  (4) 
that  Q'"''  is  contained  in  the  neighborhood  58"*  of  P.  There- 
fore P  is  a  limiting  point  of  the  class 
Univkbsitt  or  Iowa. 


This  article  was  in  type  before  the  writer  learned  of  the 
existence  of  an  article  by  Fr6chet  {Bulletin  de  la  SocictS  maihe- 
maiique  de  France,  volume  35,  1917),  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  tlie  closure  of  derived  classes  is  a  consequence  of  the 
Heine-Borel  property  in  the  case  of  a  general  system  2. 
Theorem  3  of  die  present  paper  is  a  generalization  of  this  result. 

E.  W.  Chittenden. 


INTEGRALS  AROUND  GENERAL  BOUNDARIES. 

The  concept  of  a  boundary  integral  has  been  extended  to 
curves  of  the  type  x  —  x(t),  y  =  y{i),  where  x{t)i  y{i),aTe  abso- 
lutely continuous  functions  of  a  parameter  t  In  this  case  the 
curves  are  more  or  less  simple  and  have  tangents  "nearly 
everywhere.*'  In  applications  to  physics  however  the  boun- 
daiy  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  boundary  of  a  set  (in  he 
sense  of  the  theory  of  point  sets).  Tlie  boundary  will  be,  in 
general,  a  r c  llection  of  points  without  definite  tangents  at  all. 
This  paper  sets  out  a  method  by  which  such  boundary-  integrals 
can  be  defined  under  certain  restrictions  placed  on  the  two 
integrand  functions  u,  v.  The  method  depends  on  the  con- 
cept of  absolutely  additive  functions  of  sets.*  The  writer 
bdieves  that  these  restrictions  could  be  lightened  and  that 
there  is  a  wide  field  here  for  further  investigation. 

•J.  Radon,  TTietMr  8il»mmberichu,\'o\.  122  (1913}|  p.  1295.  W.  H. 
Ycuag,  Proeeediiig*  London  iiath.  Society,  vol.  13  (19li),  p.  109. 
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Statement  of  Problem. — Given  any  set  E  measurable  Borel, 
and  its  boundary  B(E),  contained  in  a  closed  fundamental 
interval  J  (0  ^  a;  ^  1,  0  ^  y  ^  1);  given  also  two  functions 
u(x,  y),  v{x,  y)  stmunable  in  the  interval  / \  to  define 


/ 

•/a 


udx  +  tdy. 

Note, — ^The  boundary  integral  is  taken  in  such  a  sense  that 
on  a  rectangle  for  the  side  with  the  lesser  value  of  y  the  integral 
is  taken  in  the  direction  of  x  increasing.  As  the  axes  are 
usually  driiwii  this  corresponds  to  a  counter-clockwise  sense. 

Definiiioiis  mid  Restrictions. — 
R  1.    Let  the  total  variation  of  u{x,  y),  varying  y,  he  }<(x), 

where  \{x)  is  finite  nearly  everywhere  in  x  and  sum- 

mablein  (0  g  x  ^  1). 
R  2.  Let  the  total  variation  of  ii(dr,  y),  varying  x,  be  ^(y), 

where  n(y)  is  finite  nearly  everywhere  in  y  and  sum- 

mable  in  (0  ^  y  ^  1). 
We  shall  consider  in  the  first  place  rectangles  r  with  sides 
parallel  to  the  axes.  Then 


J udx  -f  vdy  —  I  da{x,  y) 


can  be  proved  to  be  an  absolutely  additive  function  of  rec- 
tangles T,  and  we  may  define 

J I     udx-\-tdy  =  I  daix,  y). 

If  dot{x,  y)  is  an  absolutely  additive  function  of  rectangles 

we  can  by  Radon's  method  define  )  da{x,  y)  uniquely  for  any 
set  E  measurable  Borel  contained  in  J,  All  that  is  needed 
then  is  to  prove  tliat  J  udx-\-  tdy  is  an  absolutely  additive 
function  of  rectangles  r  and  to  define 


y)  =  \    yd^-^-  vdn. 


where  r'  is  the  rectangle  (0  <  ^  <     n  <  t;  <  y). 
Froqf.   By  Ru  the  total  variation  of  u^x,  y)  in  (0  ^y  ^  1) 
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is  X(ar).    Denote  the  total  variation  in  (0  ^  9  ^  y)  by  \ix) 

B(x,  ij)  when  X(.r)  is  finite.  is  non-negative,  B(x,  y)  is 

non-negative  and  a  non-decreasing  function  of  y  taking  tlie 
vahie  0  when  y  ~  0,  and  1  when  y  =  I.  In  particular  it  is  a 
limited  measurable  function  of  x.  Define 


daiix,  y)  =  aiixi,  yi)  +  ai{x2,  y^)  —  ffi(xi,  y%)  —  <7-i(xa,  yi) 

=  r \{x)dx[ei,x,  yt)  -  Oix,  yi)] 

IS  a  litiite  non-negative  additive  function  of  rectangles.  Then 
for  any  set  E  measurable  Borel 

J  d<Ti{x,  y)  is  defined  and  ^  J d(Ti{x,  y)  or  jSi. 

ByiJi, 

"(^,  yi)  -  uix,  yi)  I  g  \{x)[e{x,  yt)  -  e{x,  yi)]. 


u{x,  y)  is  summable  in  (x,  y)  or  is  summable  in  x  for  nearly  all 
values  of  y.  Let  yQ  be  one  of  the  values  for  which  it  is  sum- 
mable. Then 

\u(x,  y)  I  ^  |«(x,  yo)  \  +  X(x)  |l^(x,  y)  -  yo)J| 

or  u{x,  y)  is  summable  in  z  for     values  of  y. 

1    t«ic  =    I   [tt(x,  yi)  -  u(x,  y2)J<ix 

^  rX(a:)l<?(x,lfe)-tf(x,yi)l 

or 

Jdai(x,  y). 

n 

Hence  for  any  set  ^    of  non-overlapping  rectangles 
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Therefore 

00  f 

ttdx 


00 


18  absolutely  convergent. 

Moreover  I    xtdx  is  an  additive  function  ui  rectangles  r,  for 

if  two  or  more  rectangles  have  some  parts  of  their  boundaries  in 
common  (but  do  not  overlap),  the  integrals  along  these  parts 
being  taken  in  opposite  directions  will  annul  each  other. 
If  we  define 

ai(«f  y)  =  I    ^idzt      —  (0  to    0  to  y)« 

I    udx=  \  dai{x,  y) 

defines  an  absdtttely  additive  function  of  rectangles.  Sim- 
ilarly for 

I    vdy^  I  da^{x,y) 
and  therefore  also  for 

J I     udx  -j-  vdy  =  I  da{x,  y), 

where  a{x,  y)  =  ai(x,  y)  +  a^ix,  y). 
This  was  to  be  proved,  and  it  follows  that  we  can  define 

(    udx  +  trfy  =  I  da{Xt  y).  ' 

More  generally,  the  same  method  oould  be  used  if  it  can  be 

proved  that  I     udx  -\-  vdy  is  an  absolutely  adtliti\e  function 

of  rectangles;  the  difficulty  is  to  state  the  required  conditions 
as  conditions  on  u  and  r  directly.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  Ri,  lit,  which  are  sufficient  but  probably  not 
necessary. 

Rick  Institute^ 
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DETERMINANT  GROUPS. 
BT  raomsoB  o.  a»  ioiue. 
(Read  befora  the  Amerieaa  Mathemotieil  Society  April  13, 1918.) 

§1.  Introduetion. 

Let  D  represent  a  determinant  of  order  n  whose  elements 
are  regarded  a8  independent  variables.  The  substitutions  on 
these  n*  elements  which  transform  D  into  itself  constitute  a 

substitution  group  G,  which  we  shal!  call  the  determinant  group 
of  degree  n*.  As  the  elements  of  D  are  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent variables,  it  result^  from  the  definition  of  a  determin- 
ant that  every  substitution  of  G  must  transform  the  elements 
of  D  in  sueh  a  manner  that  all  the  elements  of  a  line  (row  or 
column)  appear  in  a  line  after  the  transformation. 

Hence  the  substitutions  of  G  correspond  to  the  permutations 
of  the  elements  of  D  resulting  from  transforming  its  rows  and 
columns  independently  according  to  the  alternating  group  of 
degree  n,  transforming  its  rows  and  columns  simultaneously 
according  to  negative  substitutions  in  the  symmetric  group  of 
this  degree,  and  interchanging  the  rows  and  columns.  The 
order  of  (i  is  therefore  («!)",  and  hence  the  number  of  the  dis- 
tinct determinants  that  can  be  formed  by  permuting  the  n* 
elements  of  D  is  n^I/(n!)^.*  These  determinants  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  such  that  each  pair  is  composed  of  the  deter- 
minants which  differ  only  with  respect  to  sign.  In  particular, 
the  square  of  D  is  transformed  into  itself  by  a  group  K  whose 
order  is  twice  the  order  of  G  and  which  contains  G  as  an  in* 
variant  subgroup. 

Some  of  the  abstract  properties  of  (/  loliow  directly  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  simply  isomorphic  with  the  imprimitive  sub- 
stitution group  of  degree  2n  whose  head  is  composed  of  the 
positive  substitutions  in  the  direct  product  of  two  symmetric 
groups  of  degree  n.  These  substitutions  correspond  to  inter- 
changes of  the  rows  among  themselves  and  the  colunms  among 
themselves  or  a  combination  of  such  interchanges.    The  re- 

*  G.  Bapiem,  GiomaU  di  Malemaliche,  vol.  25  (1887),  p.  228;  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  tho  review  of  this  articlf  in  Jnkrhtch  "'"t  rite  FortsehriUt  dtf 
MaiheituUik  ilie  author's  name  appears  iu  ihe  form  iiurgaera. 
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maining  substitutions  of  this  imprimitive  group  correspond  to 

the  interchanges  of  rows  and  columns.  Hence  it  results  di- 
rectly that  G  conkdna  exactly  three  wbgr&upa  cf  index  2  for  emy 

talue  of  n. 

W\\ex\  11  >  4,  G  contains  no  invariant  subf;r()Up  besides  the 
three  of  index  2  mentioned  above  and  their  common  subgroup 
of  index  4  under  (i,  which  is  also  the  commutator  subgroup  of 
0.  In  thb  case  0  is  imsolvable  and  its  factors  of  composition 
are  2,  2,  n  !/2,  n  !/2.  When  n  —  2,  G  is  simply  isomorphic  with 
the  four-group,  when  n  «  3  it  is  simply  isomorphic  with  the 
square  of  the  non-cyclic  group  of  order  6,  and  when  7i  =  4  it 
contains  an  invariant  abelian  subgroup  of  order  16  and  of 
type  (1,  1,  1,  1)  which  is  complementary  to  a  quotient  group 
of  order  30  simj)l\'  isomorphic  with  the  square  of  the  non- 
cyclic  group  of  order  6. 

§  2.  Determinant  Group  as  a  Substitiiiioji  Group  of  Degree  n^. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  substitution  group  of  degree  2n 
which  is  simply  isomorphic  with  (>  and  corresponds  to  the  per- 
mutation of  the  rows  and  colunms  of  7)  is  always  imprimitive. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  ))rove  that  G  itself  is  intransi- 
tive when  n  =  2,  imprimitive  when  n  =  3,  and  both  simply- 
transitive  and  primitive  for  every  value  of  n  which  exceeds  3. 
In  fact,  the  cases  when  n  —  2  or  3  can  readily  be  established 
by  means  of  the  well-known  lists  of  possible  sul^titution  groups 
of  degrees  4  and  9.* 

That  C  is  always  simply  transitive  when  n  >  3  results  di- 
rectly from  the  fact  that  all  its  substitutions  which  omit  a  given 
letter  constitute  a  subgrou])  having  two  transitive  constitu- 
ents. One  of  these  is  on  the  2n  —  2  other  letters  in  the  row 
and  column  which  contain  the  fixed  letter,  while  the  other 
transitive  constituent  is  on  the  (n  —  1)^  letters  not  found  in 
this  row  or  this  column.  The  fact  that  G  is  primitive  is  a 
consequence  of  the  theorem  that  if  the  suhgrouy  composed 
all  the  mihstiiutions  which  omit  one  leUer  qf  an  im primitive  group 
omits  only  one  letter y  then  the  degree  of  one  of  the  trdjixitire  ron- 
stityent,<i  of  this  subgroup  increased  by  oiie  must  divide  the  degree 
of  the  imprimitive  group. 

The  group  0  contains  exactly  two  substitutions  which  trans- 

*  F.  N.  Coh,  BuikUn  qf  the  New  York  Mathematfcal  SocUty,  vol.  2 
(1893),  p.  268. 
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form  each  of  the  elements  of  any  term  of  D  into  itself.  In 

particular,  the  principal  term  of  D  is  transformed  into  itself 
by  the  substitution  of  order  2  which  interchanges  the  ^'th  row 
of  D  and  the  kth  column,  A-  —  1,2,.  .  .,71.  Each  of  the  terms 
of  7)  1*^  therefore  transformed  into  itself  by  at  most  2  nl  of 
the  substitutions  of  G.  As  such  a  term  cannot  be  transformed 
under  G  into  more  tlian  nlj'Z  terms,  it  results  that  this  is  the 
actual  number  of  the  substitutions  of  G  which  transform  a 
term  into  itself.  The  elements  of  each  term  of  D  must  there- 
fore be  transformed  under  6  according  to  the  symmetric  group 
of  degree  i». 

The  positive  terms  of  D,  as  well  as  the  negative  ones,  are 
transformed  under  G  according  to  n  simply  transitive  group 
of  degree  n  !/2  since  tlie  order  of  G  is  not  divisible  by  7?  !/2  —  1, 
whenever  n  >  3.  The  two  substiiutiouii  of  0  which  transform 
each  of  the  elements  of  one  of  these  terms  into  itself  constitute 
a  group  of  degree  n{n  —  1),  hence  G  involves  two  complete 
sets  of  nI/2  conjugate  substitutions  of  order  2  and  of  degree 
«(n  —  1),  These  sets  form  a  single  set  of  conjugates  under 
the  group  of  and  each  of  their  substitutions  is  invariant 
under  a  group  which  is  simply  isomorphic  with  tlie  direct  prod- 
uct of  the  symmetric  group  of  degree  n  and  a  group  of  order  2. 
As  this  group  of  order  2-nI  is  a  maximal  subgroup  of  G,  it  re- 
sults that  the  simply  transitive  groups  of  degree  nI/2  accord- 
ing to  which  the  positive  and  the  negative  terms  of  D  are  trans- 
formed under  G  must  be  primitive  whenever  n  >  3. 

It  was  noted  above  that  the  subgroup  composed  of  all  the 
substitutions  of  G  which  omit  a  gi\  en  letter  has  two  transitive 
constituents  of  degrees  2(n  —  1)  and  (n  —  1)^  respectively. 
This  subgroup  is  evidently  formed  by  a  simple  isomorphism 
between  these  constituent  groups  and  hence  each  of  these 
groups  has  for  its  order  the  square  of  {ii  —  1)1.  The  former 
constituent  is  imprimitive,  being  formed  by  extending,  by  a 
substitution  of  onler  2  which  merely  interchanges  the  corre- 
sponding letters,  the  positive  substitutions  in  the  direct  prod- 
uct of  two  synmietric  groups  of  degree  n  —  1  written  on  dis- 
tinct sets  of  letters.  The  latter  constituent  is  the  group  of 
the  il<  t«  rminant  of  order  n  —  1  and  hence  is  a  simply  trans- 
itive ])i  imitive  group,  whenever  n  >  4.  In  pnrticular,  the 
Siibyruup  of  the  dctcrminani  group  of  degree  which  is  composed 
of  all  its  substiiutiom  omitting  a  given  letter  is  ttimply  isomorphic 
with  the  group  of  the  detenrdnani  cf  order  n  —  1  and  has  thit 
group  for  a  trannHw  conMwnt  tphermer  n  >  3. 
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Although  GUtk  simply  transitive  primitive  group  whenever 
ft  >  3,  it  always  contains  a  subgroup  of  index  2  which  is  im- 
primitive,  viz.,  the  subgroup  corresponding  to  the  interchanges 

of  the  rows  and  columns  according  to  the  positive  substitu- 
tions in  the  square  nf  the  symmetric  group.  In  fact,  this 
subgroup  has  two  seta  of  systems  of  impriniitivity,  one  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  rows  and  the  other  composed  of  ele- 
ments of  columns.  Each  system  of  the  first  set  has  one  and 
only  one  element  in  common  with  each  system  of  the  second 
set.  This  subgroup  contains  no  other  set  of  systems  of  im- 
primitivity  and  these  two  sets  are  transformed  into  each  other 
under  the  primitive  group  G. 

The  simply  transitive  primitive  group  (r  is  evidently  of 
class  3w,  n  >  3,  and  hence  we  have  here  an  interesting  infinite 
system  of  simply  transitive  primitive  groups  in  which  there 
are  groups  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  degree  to  the  class  ex- 
ceeds any  given  finite  number,  this  ratio  being  n/3.  In  §  4 
we  shall  consider  another  infinite  system  of  such  groups  for 
which  this  ratio  is  still  larger.  When  a  primitive  group  is  at 
least  doubly  transitive  it  is  well  known  that  this  ratio  cannot 
exceed  4  unless  the  group  is  either  alternating  or  symmetric* 

§  3.  Determinant  Groups  as  Substitution  Groups  of  Degree  7i!/2. 

When  n  =  2,  D  has  only  one  positive  term,  which  is  there- 
fore invariant  under  G.  When  n  =  3,  D  has  three  positive 
terms,  which  are  transformed  under  G  according  to  the  sym- 
metric group  of  degree  o  and  therefore  each  of  these  tliree 
terms  is  transformed  into  itself  by  six  of  the  substitutions  of 
G,  These  mx  substitutions  transform  the  three  negative  terms 
of  D  according  to  the  symmetric  group  of  degree  3,  hence 
G  contains  no  substitution  besides  identity  which  is  commu- 
tative with  each  of  the  six  terms  of  D. 

It  has  been  noted  tliat  G  transforms  tlie  f '  _  ])ositive  terras 
of  D  according  to  n  simply  transitive  primitive  group  G', 
which  is  simply  isonioipiuc  with  0  whenever  n  >  3  because 
G  involves  no  invariant  subgroup  whose  index  exceeds  4. 
Let  Ti  be  the  principal  diagonal  term  of  i),  and  let  be  a 
positive  term  of  D  which  has  the  last  n  ~  3  elements  in  com- 
mon with  Ti  but  is  not  identical  with  Ti.  Among  the  2*nl 
substitutions  of  G  which  transform  Tt  into  itself  there  are 

*  Cf .  Eacydopddie  dea  Sciences  matli£matiqueei  Tribune  publique  14, 
no.  299. 
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6-(n  —  3)!  which  also  transform  into  itself.  The  subgroup 
of  G  composed  of  all  its  substitutions  which  omit  a  given 
letter  must  therefore  contain  a  transitive  constituent  of  degree 
[n(»  -  l)(n  -  2)1/3. 

The  number  of  the  transitive  constituents  of  this  subgroup 
varies  with  n  and  increases  without  limit  as  n  increases  with- 
out limit,  since  the  positive  terms  which  have  a  elements  in 
common  with  Ti  can  clearly  not  he  transformed  under  this 
subgroup  into  those  which  ha\  e  (3  ^  a  elements  in  common 
with  T\.  \Mien  n  >  4  each  of  these  constituents  is  either  of 
order  «!  or  of  twice  this  order,  because  this  subgroup  has  only 
one  invariant  subgroup  whose  index  exceeds  4  and  could  not 
have  a  transitive  constituents  of  order  2  or  of  order  4.  In 
fact,  each  term  which  has  an  element  in  common  with  Ti  has 
evidently  more  than  four  conjugates  under  this  subgroup  when- 
ever ??  >  4,  and  if  a  term  has  no  element  in  common  with  Ti 
its  element  which  occurs  in  the  first  row,  for  instance,  can  he 
transformed  into  7i  —  1  other  elements  of  this  row  under  this 
subgroup. 

Among  the  substitutions  which  transform  Ti  into  itself  there 
are  2r*'^*el  substitutions  which  also  transform  the  secondary 
diagonal  term  of  D  into  itself,  e  being  the  largest  integer  which 
does  not  exceed  r?  '2.    Hence  it  results  that  the  secondary 

diagonal  term  of  J)  is  always  transformed  into  an  odd  number 
of  conjugates  under  the  group  formed  by  the  substitutions 
which  transform  Ti  into  itself,  2-nl-T-  2'^'-«!  being  an  odd 
integer  as  can  readily  be  proved.  In  particular,  when  the 
seoondaiy  diagonal  term  of  D  is  positive  the  subgroup  of  (?' 
composed  of  all  its  substitutions  which  omit  a  given  letter 
must  contain  a  transitive  constituent  of  odd  degree  and  hence 
of  order  n!  whenever  n  >  4.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  given  considerations  furnish  also  a  proof  of  the  known 
theorem  that  the  continued  product  (m -|- +  2)  .  .  , 
(2m)  is  always  divisible  by  2". 

§  4,  Group  of  the  Square  of  a  DeUrviinani. 

In  f  1  it  was  noted  that  the  substitution  group  K  on  the 
elements  of  D  composed  of  all  the  substitutions  on  these  ele- 
ments which  transform  Z)^  into  itself  is  of  order  Jfr?     and  eon- 
tains  G  invariantly.    Its  factors  of  composition  are  therefore 
2,  2,  2,  iil/2,  nI/2.   When  »  =  2,  it  is  the  octic  group  and 
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hence  it  is  imprimitive.  For  all  other  values  of  » it  is  a  simply 
transitive  primitive  group.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  doubly 
transitive,  since  the  subgroup  composed  of  all  its  substitutions 
which  orait  a  given  element  has  evidently  two  transitive  con- 
stituents of  degrees  2n  —  2  and  (n  —  1)^  respectively.  More- 
over, it  could  not  be  irnpririiiti\  e  when  n  exceeds  3,  since  it 
contains  the  primitive  group  G  which  is  also  of  degree  n^.  In 
the  special  case  when  n  =  3,  /l  is  clearly  again  primitive  since 
its  subgroup  composed  of  all  its  substitutions  omitting  one 
letter  has  two  transitive  constituents  of  degree  4,  and  9  is 
not  divisible  by  4  +  1* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  infinite 
system  of  simply  transitive  primitive  groups  represented  by 
K  is  that  these  groups  ;ire  of  a  very  low  class.  It  was  noted 
near  the  close  of  §  2  that  tiic  class  of  a  primitive  proiip  which 
is  at  least  doubly  transitive  and  does  not  include  the  alter- 
nating group  cannot  be  less  than  its  degree  divided  by  4;  but 
when  a  primitive  group  b  only  simply  transitive  C.  Jon&n 
already  observed  that  the  ratio  of  the  degree  to  the  class  has 
no  upper  limit.  For  the  system  of  simply  transitive  primi- 
tive groups  used  by  him  as  an  illustrative  example  this  ratio 
becomes  however  only  about  one  half  as  lar^e  as  in  the  pres- 
ent case  since  K  is  a  .v<   pip  transitive  primitive  group  of  degree 

and  of  class  2n  whenever  n  >  2,* 

As  a  transitive  substitution  group  on  the  rows  and  columns 
of  D,  K  is  clearly  the  largest  possible  imprimitive  group  of  de- 
gree 2»  which  has  two  systems  of  imprimitivity  and  hence  it 
includes  all  the  possible  imprimitive  groups  of  degree  2n 

which  contain  two  such  systems.  As  a  transitive  group  on 
the  nl  terms  of  D  it  is  also  imprimitive  when  n  >  2,  since  it 
transforms  the  positive  and  negative  terms  of  7)  into  each 
other  and  involves  a  snhprronp  of  index  2  which  transforms 
these  terms  respeeti\cly  among  themschcs.  When  n  >  3 
tliis  subgroup  is  obtained  by  establishing  a  simple  isomor- 
phism between  two  simply  transitive  primitive  groups,  when 
n  3  it  is  the  direct  product  of  two  symmetric  groups  of 
d^ree  n,  and  when  n  =  2  it  is  identity. 

Since  K  contains  a  subgroup  of  index  2  which  is  simply  iso- 
morphic with  the  square  of  the  symmf^tric  group  r)f  rh'gree  n, 
it  results  directly  that  its  smallest  invariant  subgroup  is  of 

*  Cf  W.  A.  Manning,  Amaiem  Journal  nf  MiOhematie*,  vol.  32  (1010), 

p.  256. 
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index  8  whenever  n  >  4,  and  that  the  corresponding  quotient 
group  is  the  octic  group.  Hence  K  involves  exactly  three  sub- 
groups of  index  2  whenever  n  exceeds  4  and  only  two  other 
invariants  subgroups  besides  identity,  viz.,  the  mentioned  sub*> 
group  of  index  8  and  one  of  index  4  corresponding  to  the  in- 
variant subgroup  of  order  2  of  the  octic  group.  These  re- 
sults apply  also  to  the  special  case  when  n  »  3. 


TRANSLATION  SURFACES  IN  HYrERSPACE. 

BT  PROFSBSOR  C.  Ii.  B.  HOOBS. 

(Eead  before  the  Americaa  MathemAtioal  Society,  Apnl  27, 1918.) 

1.  If  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  the  points  of  a  surface 
can  be  expressed  in  the  parametric  form 

(1)  Xi  =  fi{u)  4-  gi(v)      (t  =  1, 2, .  .  »), 

where/,-  are  functions  of  ?/  alone  and  (ji  functions  of  r  alone,  the 
surface  is  called  a  translation  surface.  It  is  seen  that  a  trans- 
lation can  be  found  which  will  send  any  parameter  curve 
u  =  const,  into  any  other  one  of  the  same  system.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  curves  v  —  const.  The  surface  (1)  is  also  seen 
to  be  the  locus  of  the  mid-points  of  the  lines  joining  the  points 
of 

(2)  Ci:         2jf{(i«}   to  the  points  of  Cti  Xi—  2fi(«). 

The  character  of  the  surface  can  then  he  determined,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  form  and  relative  position  of  these  two  curves. 
Nearly  all  writers  on  surface  theory*  mention  three  facts  con- 
cerning translation  surfaces  in  8-space: 

(a)  The  generators  of  the  developable  which  touches  the 
surface  along  a  curve  u  »  const,  are  tangent  to  the  curves 
9  *=  const*,  or  in  other  words  the  durections  of  the  parameter 
curves  passing:  through  a  given  point  are  conjugate  directions. 

(b)  There  are  surfaces  which  can  be  expressed  in  more  than 
one  way  in  the  form  (1). 

*  Darboux,  Th^orie  gt  u- mh^  <}v<  S:irfnr  f  vol,  1,  pp.  148, 340.  ScheffeiB, 
l"h«jrie  der  FlAchen,  vol.  2,  pp.  it>i>,  24o. 
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(c)  ^linimum  surfaces  are  always  translation  surfaces.  The 
curves  v  —  const.,  v  —  const.,  in  this  case,  are  minimum 

curves. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  note  to  examine  translation 
surfaces  in  hyperspace  as  to  the  properties  (o),  (6),  (c)  and  also 
to  determine  the  relation  between  tlie  curves  Ci  and  0%  in 
order  that  (1)  be  a  developable  surface. 

From  (1)  we  see  that  the  coordinates  of  the  surface  satisfy 
the  linear  pariiui  dilierential  equation  of  the  second  order 

a«a;  =  °- 


Segre*  showed  that  if  the  coordinates  of  a  surface  satisfy  a 
linear  partial  differential  equation  of  tlic  second  order,  then 
there  are  two  directions  through  each  point  having  the  prop- 
erty in)  of  conjugate  directions.  These  are  called  the  char- 
acicrisiiea  and  are  determined  by  the  cliaracteristic  equation 
of  the  partial  dilierential  equation.  The  characteristic  equa- 
tion of  (3)  is 

dudv  =  0. 


Therefore  the  parameter  curves  on  (1)  are  characteristics. 
Hence  if  (3)  isthe  only  partial  (liffcrriitial  ((pint ion  of  the  second 
order  which  the  coordinuies  of  ilw  surface  satisfy,  there  are  jiuft 
two  charaeterisHcs  through  each  point  and  the  surface  cannot  be 
expressed  in  mote  than  one  way  in  the  form  (1).  The  form  of 
equation  (1)  shows  that  the  developables  mentioned  in  (a) 
are  cylindrT,^. 

2.  Ruled  Translation  Surface$* — Segre  showed,  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  that  if  the  coordinates  of  a  stirfaee  satisfy  two  lin- 
ear partial  differential  ecpiations  of  the  second  order  the  sur- 
face must  either  lie  in  a  o-sj)acc  or  else  coiiiiist  uf  the  tangent 
lines  to  a  twisted  curve.  I  showed t  that  if  the  surface  does 
not  lie  in  a  3-space  the  two  differential  equations  must  be  such 
that  the  pencil  formed  by  them  will  contain  only  one  equation 
of  parabolic  type.  If  now  in  addition  to  (3)  the  coordinates 

*  "Su  una  classa  di  superficie  degl'iperspazii,"  ecc.  Aui  di  Torino,  1907. 

t  C.  L.  E.  Moore,  "Surfaces  in  hyperspace  wbicb  have  a  tangent  line 
with  thr(  o-point  contact  pamng  thioagh  each  joint."  This  BuujtiiN, 
vol.  18  (1912). 
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satisfy  a  secoud  equation,  it  must  be  of  the  form 
Every  equation  of  the  pencO 

a^z     a-z      az    ^dz  ^ 

where  X  is  the  parameter,  will  then  he  Hati-lied.  The  surface 
will  then  have  aii  iniinite  number  of  characteristics.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  characteristic  equation  is 

which  for  all  values  of  X  has  dv  =  0  for  one  factor.  This  is 
thedircH  tif)n  of  the  characteristic  of  (4),  and  I  showed  in  the 
article  referred  to  that  this  is  the  direction  of  three-point 
contact  and  that  there  is  only  one  sucii  direction  passing 
through  a  point  and  hence  tins  must  be  the  direction  of  the 
mUngs  of  tiie'developable.  We  therefore  condude  that  how- 
ever the  surface  b  expressed  in  the  form  (1)  the  rulings  must 
form  one  parameter  system.  The  other  parameter  system  can 
be  any  one-parameter  family  of  curves  traced  on  the  devel- 
opable. Equation  (1)  then  takes  the  form 

where  hi  are  constants.  It  is  seen  that  the  rulings  are  parallel 
and  therefore  the  surface  is  a  cylinder.  Hence  cylinders  we 
ihB  only  traruUsUan  aurfaeei  in  hyperspaee  whiek  can  be  est- 

pressed  in  the  form  (1)  in  more  than  one  way. 

The  coordinates  of  any  ruled  surface  must  satisfy  a  parabolic 
diHerential  equation  of  the  second  order,  and  if  it  is  a  trans- 
lation surface  will  satisfy  two  equations  and  therefore  will  be 
the  same  as  above.  Hence  cylinder  a  are  tJie  only  ruled  surfaces 
qf  tnndallian. 

3.  Den^opablee.—het  u  and  «  be  the  arc  length  on  the  param- 
eter curves.  Then  the  dement  of  arc  on  the  surface  becomes 
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where  ou  =  ^IxQi'  The  formula  for  the  Gaussian  curvature 
then  reduces  to 

where  a  «  1  —  oit^  If  (?  »  0,  we  have  on  integrating 

(6)  au  =  cos  {(/  +  K), 

where  f7  is  un  arbitrary  function  of  u  alone  and  V  an  arbi- 
trary function  of  r  alone.  This  is  then  the  condition  that  the 
surface  be  developable,  that  is,  have  zero  curvature.  From 
the  definition  of  012  we  see  that  (6)  says  that  the  angle  between 
any  tangent  to  Ci  and  any  tangent  to  C\  is  always  expressible 
as  a  function  of  u  plus  a  function  of  v.  To  determine  the 
relation  between  d  and  C2  in  order  that  (6)  may  be  satisfied 
let  7i  and  72  be  the  spherical  representation  of  the  curves  Ci 
and  Co.  (Thjit  is,  71  and  72  are  the  traces  on  the  unit  hyper- 
sphere,  center  at  0  say,  made  by  lines  through  0  parallel  to 
tlie  tangents.)  The  distance  from  a  point  of  71  to  a  point  of 
72,  measured  on  the  sphere,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  between 
the  corresponding  tangents  to  C\  and  Cs.  Let  u,-  represent  a 
series  of  points  on  yi  and  a  series  of  points  on  72.  Let  6^ 
represent  the  distance  from  to  ti*  Then,  if  relation  (6)  is 
satisfied,  we  have 

Sri  =  V{ur)  -  K(r.),    e,i  -  C7(u.)  -  F(r,). 
Subtracting, 

Thus  the  diflPerence  of  the  distances  from  Vi  to  Ur  and  ?/,  is 
independent  of  r,-  and  hence  must  lie  in  the  locus  of  })oints 
the  difierence  of  whose  distances  from  Ur  and  u,  is  constant. 
This  must  be  true  for  any  values  of  r  and  »,  Hence  if  71  is 
an  n^unensional  curve  (does  not  lie  in  a  space  of  lower  dimen- 
sions), 73  must  reduce  to  a  point,  which  means  that  Co  is  a 
straight  line.  If  however  71  lies  in  a  linear  space  S*(/f  <  n) 
passing  through  0,  then  (0)  will  l)e  satisfied  if  72  lies  inthc  space 
Sn~k  completely  perpendicular  to  Sk.  In  tins  case  the  dis- 
tance from  any  point  of  71  to  any  point  of  72  is  7r/2.  Ci 
and  62  will  then  be  any  iwo  cur\  cs  lying  in  completely  per- 
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pendicular  spaces.  Tn  particular  if  71  is  a  great  circle  on  the 
hypersphere,  then  72  could  either  lie  in  the  compietely  perpen- 
dicular space  or  it  could  coincide  with  71,  iu  which  case  (6) 
would  be  satisfied.  The  curves  Ci  and  C%  for  this  last  condi* 
tion  become  any  curves  lying  in  parallel  planes.  The  surface 
of  translation  would  then  reduce  to  a  plane.  If  now  71  lies  in 
a  linear  space  Sk'  which  does  not  pass  through  0  and  y%  lies 
in  the  space  Sn-k  passing  through  0  and  completely  perpen- 
dicular to  Si;',  then  each  point  of  72  will  be  the  same  distance 
from  all  points  of  71  but  these  distances  will  vary  with  the 
point  of  72.  In  this  case  then  the  distance  is  a  function  of  v 
only  and  (6)  will  be  satisfied.  The  curve  Ci  will  then  be  any 
curve  lying  in  a  space  of  n  ~  A;  dimeninons  and  Ci  will  be  such 
that  any  tangent  will  make  the  same  angles  with  any  line  in 
this  space.  If  the  space  of  d  be  taken  as  a  coordinate  space 
the  two  curves  must  then  have  the  form 

Cii   Xi  =  g^{u)  (i  =  1,  2,  .  .  .,  k), 

Xi^a/tt  0'  -  *  +  1.  *  +  2, .  .  n); 

(7) 

Ct:  a:<  =  0  (i  =  1,  2,  .  .  .,  k), 

»i  -  0*  =  *  +  1»  *  +  2, .  .  «), 

where  Oy  are  constants.  Wc  then  have  the  results:  (a)  if  Ci 
and  C'i  lie  in  parallel  planenj  the  resulting  translation  mrjace  is 
a  plane;  if  they  lie  in  completely  perpendieular  pUmea,  or 
(7}  if  Ihey  have  the  form  (7),  the  tranelation  eurface  ie  a  fwn^^ruled 
developable.  (5)  //  one  of  the  curves  reduces  to  a  straight  Hne, 
the  translation  surface  is  ruled. 

The  surface  generated  by  the  midpoints  of  the  lines  joining 
the  points  of  the  two  curves 

21  »  2o  cos  V,  2a  sin  «,   13  =  a-*  =  0. 

xi  =  xt=  Of     Xi  =  26  cos  Vf    Xa^  2b  sin  v 

is  the  rotation  surface 

Xi  ^  a  cos  u,   X2  =  a  sin  u,   x^  =  b  cos  v,   X4  =  b  sinv 

which  is  left  invariant  by  all  the  rotations  leaving  the  xiZt  and 
planes  invariant.* 

*  C.  L.  E.  Moore,  "Rotationa  in  hvperspoce,"  ProcuHngg  Atneriean 
Aeademy,  vol.  58  (1918). 
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4.  CopariarU  DerivoHves, — ^In  discussing  those  properties  of 
a  surface  that  have  to  do  with  the  normals  or  curvature  of 
curves  traced  on  the  surface  it  is  very  convenient  to  make  use 
of  covariant  derivatives  instead  of  the  ordinary  second  pai^ 
tial  derivatives.  If  the  surface  is  expressed  in  vector  form, 
the  covariant  derivatives  are  always  normal  to  the  surface 
while  the  ordinary  second  partial  derivatives  are  not.  A  sec- 
ond vector  fundamental  form,  analogous  to  the  second  funda- 
mental form  in  three  dimensions  can  be  written  in  terms  of 
these  covariant  derivatives.*  The  vector  equation  of  (1)  is 


where  ki  are  unit  vectors  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes. 
Then 

If  t<  and  9  are  arc  lengths  along  the  parameter  curves, 

(9)   to2=  i»-OT=»2;//*(i»)=  1,       =  nn  =  =  1. 

The  ordinary  second  partial  derivatives  are 

r  -      =  Sff<"(.)fc,. 
From  these  we  obtain 

In  terms  of  these  we  can  write  the  covariant  derivativesf 


1 


m      n  p 


(12)   2/u  =  (wX  n)  X  (mX  wX  p)  =  ^jw*     m*n  m-p 

*  Wilson  and  Moore,  "Differential  geomuiry  of  two  dimensional  sur- 
faces in  hyperapoce,"  Proceedings  American  AcadmUt      62  (1916). 
t  Wilson  and  Moon,  loc.  dt.,  pp.  337-338. 
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where  a  =  I  ~  (Zfg')^.  The  derivative  is  obtained  by 
replacing  2>  by  q  in  (12)  and  2/22  ii>  obtained  by  replacing  p  by 
r.  It  is  seen  that  ]/i2  =  0.  This  is  &  sufficient  condition  that 
the  plane  of  the  indicatrix  (the  locus  of  the  end  of  the  curvature 
vector  of  normal  sections  of  the  surface  at  a  given  point)  pass 
through  the  surface  point.  Translation  surfaces  therefore  are 
what  Wilson  and  Moore  called  of  the  foiu'-dimensional  type. 

5.  If  now  the  curves  Ci  and  C%  lie  in  completely  perpendic- 
ular spaces, 

m'n=  ^fiffi  =  0. 

This  is  the  only  surface  of  translation  on  which  the  parameter 
curves  are  orthogonal.  The  vector  p  will  lie  in  liie  plane  of 
Ci,  and  f  in  the  plane  of  d,  therefore 

mr  =  Xfi'gi"  =  0,      n-p  =  S//V  =  0. 

Hence  we  have  for  this  type  of  developable 

(13)  yn  =  p,      Uit  =  0,      2/22  =  f. 

Thus  p  and  r  are  normal  to  the  surface  and  since  they  are  the 
curvatures  of  the  parameter  curves  we  see  that  the  curves 

n  =  const.,  T  =  const,  are  geodesies  on  the  surface  (curvature 
lies  in  the  normal  plane).    Hence  on  a  non-ruled  developable 
translation  surface  on  which  the  generating  curves  are  everywhere 
orlhoyonal  those  curves  are  geodesies. 
The  area  of  the  indicatrix  is  (Wilson  and  Moore,  page  333) 

ff 

and  since  fii2  =  ^12  =  0,  the  area  is  zero.  The  indicatrix  then 
reduces  to  a  linear  snp:ment.  Since  yw  and  y^t  do  not  coin- 
cide in  direction,  thi>  linear  segment  does  not  pass  through  the 
surface  point.  The  curves  u  =  const.,  v  =  const,  are  the 
Segre  characteristics,  and  we  know  that  when  the  indicatrix 
reduces  to  a  linear  segment  the  characteristics  wiU  be  orthog- 
onal and  that  the  ^d  of  the  curvature  vector  of  these  curves 
are  the  ends  of  the  linear  segment  to  which  the  indicatrix  re> 
duces.  The  indicatrix  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  surface 
point. 

The  vector  mean  curvature  is  half  the  sum  of  the  vector 
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curvatures  in  two  perpendicular  directions  passing  through 
the  point  considered.  This  sum  is  independent  of  the  pair  of 
perpendicular  directions  chosen.  Then  in  this  case  we  can 
choose  the  parameter  curves  and  we  have 

h  =  mfi'  +  gnkii 

from  which  we  see  that  the  locus  of  the  end  of  the  mean  curva- 
ture vector  is  also  a  translation  surface  and  in  fact  is  a  devel- 
opable of  the  type  of  the  original  surface.  The  locus  of  the 
indicatrix  as  the  point  in  question  describes  the  whole  surface 
is  the  locus  of  lines  cutting  the  two  curves 

Ci":  Xi^2r{u),      CV:   x.- =  2^,"(p). 

If  the  mean  curvature  is  perpendicular  to  the  indicatrix, 

Xjr'  -  Xg/'*  -  0, 

hence  the  curvature  of  Ci  and  C2  must  be  the  same  at  all  points 

and  both  constant,  that  is,  thoy  must  be  equal  circles.  If 
they  have  the  same  center  the  surface  will  be  a  rotation  sur- 
face. 

6.  The  second  kind  of  non-ruled  developable  arises  when 


2/»(i*) 

Xj  = 

2a/u 

(i- 

ifc  -h  1,  A:  +  2, . 

ar»  = 

0 

1,  2,  •  .  k)f 

Xj  = 

0'  = 

it  -f-  1,  ifc  +  2,  . 

and  the  equation  of  the  surface  will  be 

A:  n 

In  this  case  then  we  have 

m-p  =  0,  n-p  =  0,  m-q  ~  0,  n-q  —  0,  »*r  —  0, 

If  these  values  are  substituted  in  (12),  we  have 

»u  =  P»  yi»  =  0,  yif  -  r  —  (mT)m  -|-  (w»)(m  r)ti. 
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Hence  the  curves  u  a  const,  are  geodesies  on  the  surface,  but 

in  pcncral  the  curves  r  =  const,  are  not.  If  however  m  r  =  0 
both  sets  of  parameter  curves  are  geodesies.  Integrating  this 
relation  we  have 

^jffi     F  ^  const., 

and  from  what  we  saw  previously  concerning  the  relation 

§  3  this  would  require  that  the  curve  Ct  be  a  Ime  and  that  the 
surface  be  ruled.  Hence  if  Ct  and  Ct  do  not  lie  in  com- 
pletely perpendicular  spaces  and  the  translation  surface  is 
not  ruled,  both  parameter  systems  cannot  be  geodesies  on  the 

surface.  * 

The  indicatrix  for  this  type  of  surface  does  not  reduce  to  a 
linear  segment. 

7.  Surfaces  for  WhichCi  arid  C2  Coincide. — If  thecurves  C\  and 
Ct  coincide,  the  surface  (1)  becomes  the  locus  of  the  midpoints 
of  the  secants  of  a  fixed  curve.  The  surface  is  entirely  similar 
to  the  same  case  in  3-spaoe,  except  that  in  3-9pace  the  fixed 
curve  is  an  asymptotic  line  on  the  surface.  Here  the  curve 
lies  on  the  surface  and  is  the  locus  of  pouits  at  which  the  char^ 
acteristics  coincide.  This  cur\'e  has  the  propwty  of  an  asymp- 
totic line  on  a  surface  in  3-space.*  The  osciilatinL'  p]nne  of 
the  curve  is  tangent  to  the  surface  and  the  tangent  lines  to 
this  curve  Inive  tliree-point  contact  with  the  surface.f  This 
is  the  only  such  line  on  the  surface. 

8.  Minimum  surfaces. — If  we  use  the  minimum  curves  on  a 
surface  as  parameter  lines,  the  coefficients  in  the  first  funda- 
mental form  are 

Ou  =  M'm  —  0,      oji  =  ti'ti  =  0,      Oit  =  m-n. 

The  element  of  arc  then  becomes 

da^     ondu^  +  2ai3jiudv  +  a»d«'  =  2ais<{fMfo. 

The  general  formula  for  the  mean  curvature  in  terms  of  the 
covariant  derivatives  is 

where  a^"^  is  the  complement  of  Or*  in  the  determinant  |a<j| 

•Segre,  loc.  cit . 

t  C.  L.  Moore,    Surfaces  in  hyperspaoe,  etc./'  Bullbtw,  vol  18  (1913). 
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divided  by  a.   In  this  case  then 

fldi)  -  0,      a<»>  »  0,      a<«>  =  — 


and  the  formula  for  k  becomes 


2*  =  ;^j(^. 

The  vanishing  of  the  vector  mean  curvature  is  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  for  a  minimum  surface.  Then,  if  the 
surface  is  minimum, 

ffii  -  0. 

In  3-space  if  the  minimum  lines  are  taken  as  the  parameter 
curves  on  a  surface,  the  condition  that  the  surface  be  minimum 
is  the  vanishing  of  the  second  coefficient  in  the  second  funda- 
mental form.  In  hyperspaoe  we  have  the  same  condition 
with  respect  to  the  vector  second  fundamental  form.  From 
(12)  this  condition  becomes 

^12  =  (m  X  n)  •  (m  X  n  X  q)  =  0, 

The  dot  product  is  that  used  by  Wilson  and  Lewis*  and  the 
vanishing  here  requires  that  q  lie  in  the  plane  m  X  n,  that  is 

m  X  n  X  g  =  0. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  coordinates  must  satisfy 
the  differential  equation 

which  again  amounts  to  saying  that  there  is  a  linear  relation 
connecting  m,n,q 

(15)  Aq-\-  Bm-{-  Cn^  0. 

Differentiatuig  the  relations  m*  «  0,  n* «  Q,  we  see  that 

m  •  <7  =  0,       n  •  7  =  0. 

*  "  Spaoe  tuDA  maaiifold  of  rdalivitjr/'  Praeeoduv*  Anm.  AeaeUi  vol  48 
(1912). 
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Multiplying  (15)  by  m,  we  have 

Cm'Ti  =  Coii  —  0. 

Since  (hi  ^0,C  ™  0.  Likewise  multiplying  by  fi  we  see  that 
£  s  0.  Hence  equation  (14)  becomes 

oudv 

Hence,  the  minimum  mrface  is  a  surface  of  tranalaHon.  The 
neeeaary  and  suffimeni  condition  that  a  surface  in  hyperspace 
be  a  minimum  siurfaee  is  that  the  jnirdmum  lines  on  it  are  chat' 
acteristics. 

MAflBACHOHMTO  IWtfATrU'i'«  OF  TbCBMOLOOT. 


SOME  ALGEBRAIC  CURVES. 

« 

(Read  befoira  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  April  28, 1917.) 

In  the  following  paper  two  algel)raic  curves  are  set  up  nvt(\ 
some  of  their  singula ritirs  rtrr  rli'^oiissed.  The  author  l)e- 
lievcs  them  to  be  new.  At  least  a  search  through  consider- 
able of  the  literature  on  curves  has  failed  to  reveal  them, 

I. 

Let  there  be  any  two  distinct  pc/mts  A  and  B.  Let  the  line 
joining  A  and  B  he  drawn,  and  let  the  distance  AB  ^  c. 
Let  there  be  drawn  through  A  a  hne  h  making  an  angle  Q 
with  AB,  and  let  there  be  drawn  through  B  a  line  1%  making  an 
angle  fi$  with  AB  (n  an  integer).  We  also  consider  that  AB, 
lif  and  h  are  in  one  plane.  Let  the  intersection  of  li  and  /«  be 
C.    It  is  required  to  find  the  locus  of  C. 

Let  A  be  the  origin  and  let  AB  be  the  anuds.  Then  the 
equations  of  the  lines  k  and  1%  will  be 

(1)  2^  =    tan  0,      (2)  2/  =     -  c)  tan  {nB) 
respectively. 
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After  eiiminatiug  6  from  (1)  and  (2)  we  get 

(  2  )  (  4  )   +  ^~  1)""'''^' 

where  n  is  of  the  form  2A;  +  1.  A  similar  form  holds  if  n  is 
of  the  form  2k,  The  theory  is  the  same  in  either  case.  (3) 
is  then  the  equation  representing  the  locus  of  C.  Let  us  <^ 
this  curve  (7«.  If  in  (2)  we  replace  n  by  n  —  r,  we  obtain 
for  (3)  a  curve  of  degree  n  —  r,  which  we  will  call  (f 
=  1,  2,  .  .     n  —  1 .) 

From  (3)  it  is  evident  tliat  C„  lias  an  (n  —  l)-point  at  the 
origin.  The  equations  of  the  n  —  1  tangents  at  this  point 
vviii  be  given  by 

(4)  ^""V  +•••  +  (-  lY'^-'^Y^'  =  0. 

The  factors  of  (4)  are 

y  —  aj  tan  (kr/n)   (i?  =  1,  •••,«—  1), 

Therefore  the  tangents  to  Cn  at  liie  point  .1  together  with 
the  ar-axis  divide  the  angular  magnitude  about  A  into  2n 
equal  parts. 

We  will  now  consider  the  relation  of  the  fixed  point  B  to 
the  curve  C».  Let  us  write  (3)  in  homogeneous  coordinates. 
It  will  then  be 


(5) 


-  (  2  )         +•••  +  (- 

=         [( i)^"^'  +  (-  i)-»'V^»]. 

The  first  polar  of  thb  curve  with  respect  to  the  point  B 
=     0, 1)  is 

=  (X  -  C2)  U J   +  (-  i)"- y-M. 
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This  process  may  evidently  be  continued.  We  may  then 
state  the  following 
Theorem:  The  rth  polar  of  B  with  respect  to  Cn  is  Cn-t-. 

II. 

Again  let  there  be  three  distinct  points  A,  B,  and  C  on  the 
same  straight  ine  /,  and  through  the  point  C  let  tlie  line  h 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  /.  Let  lines  U  and  k  be  drawn 
through  A  and  B  respect ivdy,  ;in(i  let  k  and  h  intersect  on  /i. 
Let  /«  make  an  angle  a  with  /,  nd  I3  make  an  angle  |3  with  I, 
and  let  a  line  U  be  drawn  througii  B,  making  an  angle  nii  with 
L  Let  2}  and  ^4  intersect  in  D.  Then  just  as  in  section  I, 
the  equation  representing  the  locus  of  D  is 

«(«-e)[(")x-^-(3)x-V+...], 

where  A;  «  (a  ^  c)/a  and  a  »  AC,  and  e  ~  AB* 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  theorem  in  section  I  holds  for 
the  curve  represented  by  equation(7). 

Omo  SrAn  Uhiyumrt. 


ON  THE  RECTIFIABILITY  OP  A  TWISTED  CUBIC. 

BT  OB.  MABT  F.  CUBTIS 

(Bead  before  the  Americaa  Mathematical  Society,  April  27,  191S.) 

Given  the  twbted  cubic 

(1)         Xi  =  at,  xt  =  bi\  xi  =  efi,  06c  +  0; 

to  show  that  the  condition  that  it  is  a  iielix  is  precisely  the 
condition  that  it  is  algebraically  rectifiable. 

If  (1)  is  a  helix,  then  T/R,  the  ratio  of  curvature  to  torsion^ 
is  constant.  Denoting  differentiation  with  respect  to  <  by 
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primes,  we  have 


a 

m 

3c/* 

0 

0 

0 

6c. 

(x'  I  a:')  =  o« -h        +  OcV,     («"  1  x'O  =  4(6«  +  9cV), 

(t'  I  x";  =  2/(262  +  9c'/'),  |  x'x"x"'  \  =  12a6c, 

(« V I  xV)  =  {«'  1  1  a")  -  (a:'  |  x"f 

r  _  /       V'  y/^  1 

\    x'\x'    )  \x'x"x"'\' 

Since  |a;W"|  is  constant,  T/A  is  constant  when  and  only 
when  Xufi!*  \  |  a;')  is  constant.  We  thus  have 

4(a-6-  -f  9o-c-/^  +  WcH')  =  p(o*  +  46^/-  +  9c^^) ; 

hence  p  =  46'  and  9o'c2  —  46*  =  0.  Conversely,  for  all  values 
of  a,6A      ^  0,  for  which 

(2)  9a-c-  -  46*  =  0, 

T\R  is  constant— In  particular,  is  equal  to  7  1,  according  as 

26*  =  ±  3ac — and  the  cubic  (1)  is  a  helix. 

If  we  had  fixed  our  attention  on  another  characteristic  prop- 
erty of  a  helix,  namely,  that  the  tangent  makes  with  a  fixed 
direction  a  constant  angle,  we  should  have  again  derived  tlie 
condition  (2).    The  fixed  directiou—tliat  of  the  axis  of  the 

cylinder  on  which  the  helix  lies  -is  (1,/V2,  0,  rt  1/ V2)  and 
tlie  helix  cuts  the  rulings  of  the  cylinder  under  an  angle  of  45*'. 

That  (2)  is  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  5,  the 
arc  of  (1),  is  an  algebraic  function  of  i  and  hence  that  (1)  is 
algebraically  rectiiBable  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  integral 

(3)  r  Vfl*  -h  46*««  +  Oc*«*(ft 

b  algebraic  when  and  only  when  (2)  holds.  Hence  the 
theorem:  Tlie  twisted  cubic  (1)  is  algebraically  rectifiable 
when  and  only  when  it  is  a  helix. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Flam  Geometry  Finite  and  Differential. 
By  A.  W.  H.  Thompson.  Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1914.    16  +  120  pages.    Price  7  shilUnprs. 

This  book  is  an  exposition  of  a  system  of  notation  for  plane 
metric  geometry.    Points  are  represented  by  Latin  letters, 

lines  by  Greek  letters;  ab  denotes  the  line  determined  by  the 

points  a  and  b,  and  al5  denotes  the  point  determined  by  the 
liiiBS  a  and  jS;  (ab),  (a^),  and  (a/3)  denote  respectively  the  dis- 
tance between  a  and  6,  the  an^e  between  a  and  fi  and  the 
peipendicular  distance  between  a  and  fi.  The  author's  prob" 
lem  is  now  one  of  reductional  computation — ^to  express  in 
terms  nf  these  measures  of  two  elements  any  measure  of  ele- 
ments derived  from  points  and  lines  V)y  intersections  and 
joins,  vectorial  constmctions,  and  eqnationnl  relations.  This 
reduftion  is  carried  out  not  only  for  such  measures  areas  of 
triangles  and  the  trigonometric  functions  but  foi  dilFerentia- 
tion  and  integration.  The  author  claims  that  his  method  is 
superior  to  that  of  coordinate  geometry  in  the  matter  of  sign. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  examples  in  the  text,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  being  grouped  at  the  end. 

G.  H.  Graves. 

An  FAcmcntary  Course  in  Differential  Equations.  By  Ed- 
ward J.  Mai'th  8.    Ginn  and  Com])any,  1917.    vi  -f  51  pp. 

This  is  a  eollci  don  of  about  lioU  problems  eovering  ordinary 
differential  equations  up  to  solution  in  series.  Very  brief 
explanations  of  the  methods  of  formation  and  of  solving  dif- 
ferential equations  are  given,  and  the  applications  are  only 
hinted  at. 

C,  F.  Cbaig. 

An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods.  By  Horace  Secbibt. 
New  York,  Macmiilan,  1917.   xxi-|-  482  pp.  $2.00 

As  stated  on  the  title  page,  this  is  "A  text  hook  for  college 
student**,  a  manual  for  statisticians  and  business  executives." 
The  iMxjk  is  descriptive  rather  than  mathematical  in  character, 
making  its  appeal  to  the  geiicral  reader  through  its  discussion 
of  methods  and  purposes. 
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Sufficient  illustrations  are  given  to  make  tlie  meaning  clear. 
The  discussion  is  detailed,  almost  wordy  at  times.  This  very 
wordiness  makes  the  book  of  especial  value  to  the  beginner. 
Each  chapter  ends  with  a  summary  and  a  list  of  references  to 
other  standard  works  on  the  same  and  allied  subjects. 

The  chapter  on  averages  discusses  at  some  length  the  arith- 
metic mean,  the  mode,  and  the  medianand  omits  the  geometric 

mean,  and  the  mean  given  by  VSx'/n,  and  combinations  of 

these  averai^es. 

Illustrative  matter  is  mainly  from  the  economic  field.  A 
few  illustrations  are  from  ao;riculture.  Heferences  are  made, 
howoN'er,  to  other  fields,  such  as  biology,  psychology,  genetics. 

Although  non-matliematical,  the  book  is  of  interest  to  a 
mathematician  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  applications. 
This  is  a  good  book  for  a  beginner  and  at  the  same  time 
useful  to  one  already  initiated  into  the  study  of  statbtics. 

W.  V.  LOVITT. 

Cofirs-  de  }fecanique.    Vol.  111.    By  LiON  Lecornu.  Paris, 

(Jaathie^-^'illa^s,  1918.    669  pp. 

This  is  the  tliird  and  last  volume  of  a  treatise  on  meclianics 
for  use  in  I'Ecole  Pol^-technique.  The  first  was  reviewed  in 
the  Bulletin  for  Apiil,  1915,  and  the  second,  November, 
1917.  \  ^ 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  applications  of  mechanics 
to  engineering  and  consists  of  five  parts  (parts  X  to  XIV  of 
the  complete  course).  The  subjects  considered  are  strength 
of  materials,  hydraulics,  thermodynamics,  theory  of  machines, 
and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  aviation. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  preface  to  the  third  volume 
with  the  preface  to  the  first,  which  appeared  in  1914.  Just 
before  the  war,  Professor  Lecornu,  in  speaking  of  the  course 
in  mechanics  as  a  whole,  referred  to  the  necessity  for  resisting 
a  demand  for  the  teaching  of  practical  applications  and  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  that  the  course  in  FEcoIe  Polytechnique 
should  be  purely  theoretical.  In  support  of  this  position  he 
quoted  General  Langlois.  "The  officers  who  leave  the  school 
at  the  end  of  one  year  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  their  com- 
rades in  the  matter  of  studying  logically  and  deeply  a  scien- 
tific question  of  tactics  or  organization.  The  method  of  w  ork 
indispensable  to  every  man  of  action  demands  imperiously 
the  study  of  a  science  to  its  foundations,  a  study  which  makx^ 
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the  intellect  supple  and  develops  a  habit  of  logical  deduction 

necessary  to  one  who  commands." 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  vohime,  written  after  three  and 
a  half  years  of  war,  the  author  exi)lains  that  the  experiences 
through  which  the  country  is  passinj^  have  influenced  him  to 
extend  the  treatment  of  applied  mechanics  beyond  the  course 
as  it  is  now  given.  He  foresees,  after  peace  is  reestablished, 
a  profound  transformation  in  sdentific  study,  which  will  adapt 
it  more  directly  to  the  realities  of  life  (realit^s  de  la  vie)  He 
refers  to  the  action  of  L'Acad4mie  des  Sciences  in  deciding 
(Januarj%  1918)  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  represent ntn  cs 
of  industry  and  predicts  that  I'Ecole  Polytechniqiie  will  re- 
duce the  time  now  given  to  abstract  theory  and  increase  the 
time  allotted  to  applied  work. 

W.  R.  LONGLEY. 

Eledric  and  Magnetic  Measurernents,  By  Chablbb  Marquis 
Smith.  (Edited  by  E.R.Hedrick.)  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1917.  xii  +  373pp. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mathematical  reader  the  in- 
terest of  this  book  is  purely  incidental.  Moreover,  it  is  inci- 
dental to  study  not  in  any  general  field  but  only  in  the  special 
field  of  tlie  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
In  fact,  the  book  belongs  to  a  scries  of  texts  on  topics  in  en- 
gineering. As  such  a  detailed  review  of  it  is  out  of  place  in 
this  BuLUBTiN.  It  is  wen,  however,  at  this  time  'when  more 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  applied  mathematics  than  here* 
tofore  in  this  country  to  have  attention  directed  to  a  conve- 
nient description  of  the  instruments  and  methods  by  means  of 
which  are  measured  the  quantities  involved  in  the  theory  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  a  subject  which  has  lent  itself  in  a 
remarkable  way  to  precise  mathematical  treatment.  The 
book  under  consideration  furnishes  in  convenient  form  what 
such  a  mathematical  reader  will  desire.  The  fact  that  it  was 
written  for  engineering  students  does  not  interfere  with  this 
use  of  the  book. 

R.  D.  CA3RHICHAEL. 
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NOTES. 

On  account  of  war  conditions  the  Southwestern  Section  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society  will  not  hold  its  meeting 
this  year.  No  eastern  meeting  will  be  held  until  April  26, 
1919.  The  Chicago  meeting  in  the  Christmas  holidays  will 
be  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  oflBcers 
and  other  members  of  the  Council,  and  will  be  especially 
marked  by  the  retiring  address  of  President  L.  £.  Dickson. 

The  third  summer  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America  was  held  at  Dartmouth  College  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  5-7,  1918,  imipediately 
following  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical 

Society  at  the  same  place.  A  joint  dinner  of  the  two  organi- 
zation^.  on  Thursday  evening,  was  attended  by  fifty-six 
members  and  friends.  At  the  joint  session  on  Friday  morning 
Professor  A.  G.  Webstkr  gave  an  address  on  "Mathematics 
of  warfare."  The  retiring  address  of  l*resident  Cajori: 
"Plans  for  a  history  of  mathematics  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
ttny,"  was  read  by  Dean  G.  D.  Olds.  The  other  papers  on 
the  regular  programme  were :  "  The  teaching  of  curve  tracing," 
by  F.  W.  Ow^ENs;  "A  formula  in  combinatorial  analysis,"  by 
J.  W.  Yoi^'g;  "Trigonometric  functions — of  what?,"  by 
W.  ('\HVKir,  "Firing  data  ;tt  Yale,"  by  J.  K.  Whittemore; 
"A  combined  course  in  niailieinatics  for  college  freshmen," 
by  A.  S.  Gale;  Report  of  the  committee  on  mathematical 
requirements,  by  J.  W.  Young,  chairman;  "Some  experiments 
in  the  teaching  of  descriptive  geometry,"  by  F.  L.  Kenkbdy. 
A  very  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  new  courses  for  mOitary 
training  in  the  colleges,  and  nearly  all  the  members  present 
cooperated  actively  with  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  such  courses  for  submission  to  the  authorities.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  sessions  numbered  seventy-one, 
including  forty-two  members.  Fourteen  new  members  were 
elected. 

Tin:  Julv  number  of  the  TraiistictioiLs  oftJie  American  M(i(hc~ 
matical  Society  contains  the  following  papers:  "Singular  points 
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of  anal}i:ic  transformations,"  by  W.  F.  Osgood;  "Space  in- 
volutions defined  by  a  web  of  quadrics,"  by  ViBOiL  Snyder 
and  F.  R.  Sharfe;  "On  the  location  of  the  roots  of  the  Jaoobian 
of  two  binary  forms,  and  of  the  derivative  of  a  rational  funo- 
tion,"  by  J.  L.  Walsh;  "Sets  of  independent  generators  of  a 
substitution  group,"  by  G.  A.  Miller;  "The  problem  of 
Mayer  with  variable  end  points/'  G.  A.  Buss. 

PRorESSORS  O.  D.  Kellooo,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  Max  Mason,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  are  engaged 
in  government  service  at  the  Naval  Experimental  Station  at 
New  London,  Conn. 

The  following  university  teachers  are  giving  instnirtion  in 
mathematics  at  the  field  artillery  central  officers'  training 
school  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  ky.:  Dr.  L.  R.  Ford,  Har- 
vard University;  Mr.  R.  W.  Barnard  and  Professor  T.  H. 
IIiLDEBRANDT,  University  of  Micliigiin;  Mr.  J.  D.  Eshleman, 
University  of  Rochester;  Dr.  T.  R.  Hollcroft,  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  C.  E.  Wilder  and  Professor  C.  H.  Yeatox, 
Northwestern  University;  Mr.  H.  E.  Wolkk,  University  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  R.  £.  Moore,  University  of  Wisconsin,  died 
October  2. 

Professor  G.  N.  Watbon,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  College,  London,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  niathcinatics  in  the  University  of  Birming«* 
ham,  in  succession  to  Professor  R.  b.  Heath. 

At  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  assistant  professor  L.  L. 
Dines  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Winger,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Oregon,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Dk.  F.  W.  Bkal,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Wbab,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  Throop  Col- 
lege. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  KuNE,  of  the  UniveTsity  of  Pennsylvaniay  has 
been  appomted  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Shdleld 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 

Professor  Paolo  Pizzetti,  of  tlie  T^nivcrsity  of  Pisa,  died 
April  14, 1916,  at  the  age  of  iifty-eight  years. 

Book  Catalogues:  Galloway  and  Porter,  Cambridge, 
England,  catalogue  93,  about  100  titles  in  mathematics  and 
physics. 


BlANCBi  (L.)-  Lezioni  sulla  teoria  dei  gruppi  continui  finiti  di  tranafor- 
manoni.  Pisa,  £.  Spoeni  (F.  Mariotti),  1918.  8vo.  6  +  590  pp. 

L.  25.00 

Candido  (G.).  Lft  ruiultanle  di  due  quudraiiche.  Livorno,  tip.  R. 
Giusti,  1918.  4to.  26  pp. 

Cbuini  (O.).  See  Enbiqubb  <F.). 

Coi«piTTB  (J.  T.).  See  Robbrts  QA.  M.). 

Snbiques  (F.).  Conferenzo  siilla  Renmotna  non-euclidea,  per  cura  del 
O.  Fornandp?:.    Bologna,  Zanidiclli,  I*.»1S.    8vo.    46  pp.         L.  3.00 

 .    Lezioni  sulla  teoria  geometiica  delle  equacioni  e  delle  funzioni  alge- 

brieho,  pubblicste  per  cura  O.  CSuaiiii.  Vduine  2.  Bologna,  Ziuoi- 
cheUi,  1918.   8vo.   713  pp.  L.  25.00 

FsiiNANDEz  (O.).  See  ENRiQtnea  (F.). 

Gauss  (C.  F.)  Werke.  Herausgegcben  von  dcr  Kdniglichen  Gpsell- 
sckaft  der  Wuisenschaften  su  Odttingen.  lOter  Band,  Ite  Abteiiung. 
Leipsig,  Tnibner,  1917.  4to.   686  pp. 

HuYGENs  (C).  Du  calcul  dans  les  jcux  do  hasard,  r6dig6  par  D.  J.  Korte- 
wcfi.    La  Haye,  Martinus  NijhoflF,  1917.   4to.    179  pp. 

KoKTKWKtj  (D.  J.).    See  IlrYOEX?  (C.)- 

Pascal  (E.).  Lesioni  di  calcolo  iofiniieBiiiiale.  Parte  1 :  Calcolo  differ- 
ensiiJe.  4a  edisioiie  riveduta.  (Manoale  Hoepli.)  Milano,  Uoepli, 
1018.   24iiM>.   12 +  313  pp.  L.4.60 

Pez7.o  (P.  del).  Principl  di  gcomctria  projettiva:  lezioni  dettatc  nell' 
university  di  Napoli  nell'  anno  1917-1918.  Napoli,  tip.  B.  De  Kuber- 
tis,  1018.   8vo.   116  pp. 

Roberts  (M.  M.)  and  Colpittb  (J.  T.).  Analytic  geofoetry.  New  York, 
Wiley,  1918.    10  +  229  pp.  $1.60 

ToRELLi  (G.),  Lezioni  di  calrolo  infinitcsimale  date  nella  r.  univeraita 
di  Napoli.    Napoli,  tip.  Acctuleiuia  r.  deUe  Science  iisiche  e  matemat- 
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II.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

Boston,  Department  or  Editcattonal  Invbstioation  and  MEAfiuna- 

MENT-  Arithnintir-;  the  value  to  the  teaf'her,  to  the  princijnil  and  to 
the  8upenuuii(it  is;  ui  individual  and  class  record  from  standard  tests. 
(Bulletin  13;  School  documents  22,  1917.)  Boston,  School  Com- 
mitt«e,  1917.   8vo.   83  pp. 

Cl-^rk  (J.  R.).    See  Ruoa  (H.  O.). 

CoRRELL  (F.  E.)  and  Francis  (M.  E  ).  E.vorcisea  in  arithmetic.  Wav- 
erly,  Iowa,  Francis-Correll  Company,  1917.    8vo.    71  pp.  $0.25 

Davis  (R.).  Business  practice  in  eiementarv  schoob.  (Harvard  Studies 
in  Education.)   Ounbridgs,  Harvard  univenity  Froni  1917.  svo. 

31  pp.    Paper.  $0.30 

Francis  (M.  E.).    See  Corrfm.l  {F.  K.). 

Iannelli  (G.).  Di  UQ  metodo  pratico  per  la  trisezione  dell'  augoio. 
Fslenno,  tip.  Pontificu,  1918.  4to.  9  pp.  +  1  UvoU. 

Studio  suits  trisesibne  ddl'  angolo.  Pslenno,  tip.  Pontificia,  1917. 
4to.    11  pp.  4-  2  tavole. 

Ldoquist  (T.).  Modern  arithmetic,  metho<is  and  problems.  Edited  by 
G.  W.  Myers.  Chicago,  Scott,  Foreaman  and  Company,  1917.  8vo. 
16 +900  pp.  $1.26 

MOlibb  (O.).   Tavole  di  logaritmi  con  cinque  decimali.    14a  cdisione, 

aumentata  dello  tavole  dei  logaritmi  d'addizione  e  sottrazione  per 
cura  di  M.  Rajnu.  (Mauuuli  Houpli.)  Afliluuo,  llupeli,  1918.  2  Imu. 
36  4  191  pp.  L.  1.60 

Mtsbb  (G.  W.}.  See  LiMDQDiaT  (T.). 

OwxN  (L  ).  Work-book  in  arithmetic;  grade  four.  Boston,  MsDsfleld 
Printmg  Company,  1917.  '  $0.30 

Rajna  (M  ).    See  MCller  (O.). 

RuGG  (H.  O.j.and  Clark  (J.  R,).  Scientitic  method  in  the  niconstruc- 
tion  of  ninth-grade  mathmnstics,  a  complete  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  committee  on  the  standardization  of  ninth-i^nuie 
mathematics,  191^1918.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  I'ress. 
1918.  8vo.   189  pp.   Paper.  fl.00 

Sampson  (C.  H.).  Aflfligmnsiit  wif^niial  of  algtebra.  Boston,  Ssnbom, 
1917.  8vo.  8 +  63  pp.  $0.60 

III.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

ANFTNi>'*f  N^  f  S'  V  .\ltitude  correction  tables.  2d  edition.  New  York, 
Rudder  rublislung  Coui{Maiy,  1917.    Svo.    32  pp.  $1.00 

Andrews  (E.  S.).  A  primer  of  engineering  science.  Part  2:  First  step, 
in  heat  and  heat  engines.  London,  J.  Selwyn  snd  Company,  1918. 
9  +  67  pp. 

Bradpord  (G.).  '^livs  and  wherefores  of  na\ngation.  New  York,  Van 
Noetrand,  1918.  '8vo.    10  -f  103  pp.    Leather.  $2.00 

Bkown  (U.T.  ).  600  meccanismi  scelti  fra  i  piii  important!  e  recenti 
riferentisi  alia  dinamica,  idraulica,  idrostatit  a,  [jneumatirii,  inarc  hine- 
vapore,  molini,  torclii,  automobili,  orologeria  ed  aitre  diverse  macchine. 
6a  edisione  itaUana,  aumentata  di  altre  100  nuovi  meccanismi,  per 
cura  del  C.  Marvaat.  ^Manuali  Hoepli.)  Milano,  Hoepli,  JOIS. 
24mo.   8 +  295  pp.  L.  4.50 
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Ohini  (M.)-  Coros  speriale  di  mafpmaticln  .  on  numeroee  applicazioni, 
ad  U80  specialmente  dci  chiiuici  e  dci  uaturalisti.  3a  eduione.  Li- 
varao,  R.  Giuati,  1918.  8to.   12  +  297  pp.  L.  6.60 

CoNTALDi  <P.).   La  meccaoica  e  le  macchine  neUa  scuda  e  nell'  industna. 

Volume  1.  Meccanii  ft  generalc:  slatira,  cinematica,  dinamica.  Mec- 
canica  applicata:  rcsi.stenza  dei  niaterialij  resist^nze  passive,  trana- 
muBOni,  meccanica  applicata  alle  luacclune.  4a  nliziune,  riveduta 
ed  ampliata.  (Biblioteca  Tecnica.)  Milaao,  HoepU,  191*^.  Svo. 
15  +  678  pp.  L.  18.30 

Crocco  (A,).    See  Nobile  (U.). 

DiNARO  (S.).  La  meccanica  industriale  nelle  scuole  e  per  I'officia:  trat- 
tato  mctcKlit  o.  2a  edizione,  rifaita  ed  ampliata,  con  ai)pon(lire  sullo 
atampflfigio  e  lavoraaiooe  dei  proiettili  per  le  artigUene,  note  e  pro- 
potte  auSesoiokwMnie  prima  e  dopo  &gu^  (MaiMiali  Hoepli.) 
Mjlaiio,  Hoepli,  1918.  24mo.  600  pp.  L.0.60 

HucuD,  See  Ovio  (G.). 

GlOBLX  (E.).  Mecchanista  navale  e  construttore  meccanico,  per  uso  dei 
niaochuusti  della  r.  marina,  dei  macchinisti  delle  oompafovie  di  navi- 
gaaioDe,  dd  periti  e  conBtnittori  navali-meccaniei,  cai^iioc  nid  con* 
gregnatnri.  .  .  .  2a  (  ciizione,  complctamente rifaita.  (Manuali  Hoe- 
pli.)    Milaiju,  llotjpli,  1917.    24mo.    16  +  575  pp.  L.  h.M 

GuPTON  (T.  A.).  Mathematical  geosrapbv'  as  outlined  in  the  state  course 
of  study;  eighth  year.  Emden»  llL,  T.  A.  Gupton,  1917.  10.26 

Jaoobt  (H.).  Navigation.  2d  edition  with  a  chapter  on  compass  ad- 
justing and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  exampleB.  New  York,  Mao- 
millan,  1918.  8vo.   11  +  350  pp.  S2.25 

LowooNi  (£.).  La  naviganone  aerea.  I:  Aeroatatt  e  dirigibili.  (Biblio- 
teca dei  Popoli,  Ni.  467-}(3S.)  Milano,  Cwa  ed.  Sonaogno  (Mata- 
relli),  1918.    16mo.    124  pp.    '  L.  0.60 

Malavasi  (C).    See  MANrAi.K. 
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GENEHAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
SUMMABLE  SERIES. 

BT  raOraaSOft  B.  D.  CABMtCBABLw 

(Head  at  the  Chicagp  Symposium  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society* 

April  12,  1918.) 

{1.  General  Coneideraiions  RelaUng  to  the  Sum  of  an 

Infiniiie  Series. 

In  1811  Fourier*  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  a  memoir 
which  contained  an  acceptable  definition  of  convergence  of  an 
infinite  series;  but  this  work  remained  tinpublish^  for  eight 
or  nine  years.  In  1817  Bolzano  stated  a  precise  definition  of 

convergence.  Independently  in  1821  Cauchy  also  formulated 
the  definition  in  an  exact  manner.   He  and  Abel  insisted  so 

forcefully  upon  the  ncoossity  of  tlio  fli^tinr  tion  between  coti- 
vergence  cintl  divergence  uiui  the  diinger  in  employing  diver- 
gent series  that  the  latter  came  into  jsuch  disrepute  as  not  to 
be  studied  systematically  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. For  a  long  time  no  one  saw  how  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties pointed -out  so  incisively  by  those  who  first  recognized 
the  pitfalls  in  the  use  of  divergent  series.  And  yet  both  Abel 
and  Cauehy,  the  leading  instigators,  had  misgivingsf  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  decision  by  which  these  series  were  banished 
from  the  mathematical  community  and  they  were  given  up  as 
friends  who  had  done  some  things  well  but  could  not  be  trusted 
because  they  had  also  done  some  things  ill.J 

Certain  difficulties,  however,  still  remain  when  one  tries  to 
treat  convergent  series  independently  of  any  reference  to  di- 
vergent series,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in  a  moment. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  suitable  definition  of 

*  For  Tefenmees  rdatiiii;  to  the  first  f^ragraph  see  Encyclop^e  des 
Sciences  math^matiqucs,  I,      pp.  211-214. 

t  See  <j|iiotatioDs  in  Brorawich's  Infinite  Series,  1908.  p.  264.  Indeed 
Cauchy  himself  ^owed  how  the  celebrated  series  of  Stiriins  in  the  theoty 
of  the  gamma  function  could  be  Used  in  a  legitimate  way  lor  puipoaes  of 
numerical  computation. 

t  An  interesting  and  valuabli-  tliscus.'^ion  of  several  topics  in  tlic  tlicnry 
of  divergent  series  and  cori  in ur  !  tractions  will  be  found  in  ^  an  \  leek's 
lectures  at  the  Boston  Colloquium  in  1903,  published  in  1905.  In  these 
Jectuiea  aome  topics  are  treated  to  which  we  do  not  t^et  in  this  pap». 
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the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

(1)  Wo  +  «i  +  i<»  +  •  •  • 

it  18  natural  to  employ  with  Cauchy  the  sum  of  the  fiist 
n  +  1  terms,  namely, 

(2)  Jfn  =  «0  +  Wl  +  •  •  •  +  W», 

and  to  say  that  the  series  (1)  has  the  sum  #  in  case  limn.«9» 

exists  and  has  the  finite  vahie  lint  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  confine  attention  to  this  definition  alone  when 
our  researches  so  often  luring  us  face  to  face  with  series  not 
possessing  a  sum  in  tliis  sense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  the 
inadequacy  of  this  definition.  One  of  the  leading  tasks  in  de- 
veloping the  theory  of  infinite  series  is  to  determine  the  f  unda- 
mental  laws  of  operation  according  to  which  one  may  compute 
with  them.  Certain  of  these  are  at  once  obvious,  as  for  in- 
stant' tliosr  D'isoriated  with  the  introduction  or  removal  of  a 
finite  number  of  terms,  the  term  by  term  addition  of  two  series, 
and  the  multiplication  of  a  series  term  by  term  by  a  constant. 
But  if  one  undertakes  to  form  the  product  of  two  series  the 
case  is  different.   Consider  the  product  of  (1)  by  the  series 

Whenever  the  two  series  are  absolutely  convergent  and  have 
the  sums  u  and  v  respectively,  it  may  be  shown  without  diffi- 
culty that  the  Cauchy  product  series* 

(3)  ICto-f  ITl  H-  + 

where 

converges  and  has  a  sum  w  which  is  equal  to  )/r.  (A  like 
conclusion  is  true  also  under  certain  less  restrictive  hypotheses.) 
But  the  mere  convergence  of  the  w-series  and  the  i>-serie8  does 
not  necessitate  the  convergence  of  the  lo^ries. 

*This  definition  of  product  of  two  scries  is  that  most  naturaJlv  arao- 
ciatcd  with  power  aeries j  but  there  is  nothing  inherently  essential  in  it. 
The  product  of  two  series  may  in  fact  be  definwJ  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of 
ways,  with  conseqiunt  ^ ariati.ins  in  tho  i henry.  On  aocount  of  the  im- 
portance of  power  M  rir  .  liou<  w^r,  it  is  di  sirablc  to  have  a  theory  of  in- 
finite serws  adequute  fur  ihc  nu^c  in  which  multiplication  is  denned  in 
accoidanoe  with  the  Cauchy  product  formula. 
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Starting  from  the  problem  of  forming  the  product  of  two 
convergent  series,  Cesaro*  in  1890  was  led  to  an  investigation 
of  what  he  rnlled  indeterminate  series.  T!o  showed  that, 
when  tlie  ?/-scries  and  r-series  above  converge  to  the  sums  ii 
and  V  respectively,  then  the  corresponding  lu-series  has  the 
property  expressed  in  the  relation 

(4)  hni  ,  -   =  uv, 

where 

Thus  he  was  led  to  say  that  series  (3)  has  the  sum  w  when- 
ever the  limit  in  (4)  exists  and  has  the  finite  value  w»  (It  Is 
ea^y  to  show — ^^ee  §2  hplow — that  this  new  definition  assigns 
to  cxcTv  convergent  ^series  the  same  sum  as  the  usual  defin- 
ition.) 

By  the  introduction  of  this  definition  the  multiplication 
problem  in  which  Ces^o  was  interested  became  enlarged. 
Suppose  now  that  the  series  u  and  «  have  sums  in  the  new 
sense;  what  can  be  said  of  the  product  series  w?  Following 
up  tlids  question,  Cesaro  was  led  to  extend  further  the  defin- 
ition of  sum  of  an  infinite  series.  Thus  when  we  have  for  a 
finite  s  the  relation 

(5)  '  lim  T^^j , 
where 

fin*'*  =     +  r«i.-i  +  9n-t 

,         ,  f(f+l)       (r-\-n-  1) 
H-  •  •  ■  H  ^  j  *(i 

.  .    .  IN        ,  (r  +  l)(r  +  2) 

,         ,  (r  +  l)(r+2)     •  (r  +  n) 
+  1  -tio, 

n  (r)  _  (L±I)(!J:  2)  (r+w) 
^*    "  »! 

it  is  said  that  the  series  (1)  has  the  sum  s.  We  then  say  that 
the  series  (1)  is  .^iuni inable  (Cr)  to  tlie  sum  .v.  Tlic  loast  value 
of  r  (assumed  to  be  an  integer)  for  which  the  limit  in  (5) 

*  BuMin  des  Sdenees  matA^maltguM,  aer.  2,  vol.  14  (1800),  pp.  114r-120. 
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exists  is  called  the  degree  of  indeterminacy  of  series  (1),  and 
the  scries  is  sairl  to  be  refold  indeterminate.  (Vsaro  sliowed 
that  if  the  series  a  and  v  are  p-fo\d  and  q-ioid  indeterminate, 
respectively,  then  the  product  series  w  is  at  most  (p  +  J  +  1)- 
fold  indeterminate. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  that  the  sum  Sn^^^  employed  above  may 
be  defined  by  the  relations 


Also  we  have 

(f4-l)(r4-2)       jr+n)   rl  (n+r)I 
lim  i  •  —  =  um  —  ,  _  -  =  1, 


Hence  in  Ces&ro's  definition  we  may  replace  (5)  by  its  equiv- 
alent 

*  =  lim      •  rl  •  Sn^^'K 

In  1880,  ten  years  before  the  work  of  Ces4ro,  the  limit  in 
(5)  for  the  case  r  =  1  was  considered  by  Frobenius*  who 
showed  that 

,.  i  ,.  «o  +  si  +  ■  4-  *« 
lim  2^  UiX*  =  um  -j-z  

whenever  the  limit  on  the  right  t'xists  and  is  finite.  The 
limit  in  the  first  member  of  this  rehition  was  treated  further 
by  llolderj  in  1882.  In  order  to  state  result  conveniently 
let  us  write 


nt 


n  -r  i 


*  Journal  fur  Maihematik,  vol.  89  (1880),  pp.  2C2-204. 

t  Math.  AnnaUn,  vol.  20  (1882),  pp.  535-549.  This  limit  also  appeared 
in  the  work  of  Euler  and  Abd.  More  lecently  it  haa  been  pnMniiieat  in 
the  Kterature  of  summable  aeries. 
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11  "h  1 


Holder  shows  tfaftt 

CP 

lim  SwiX*  —  lim*»^'"^ 

provided  that  the  last  limit  exists  and  is  finite.  If  we  denote 
the  value  of  this  limit  by  s  we  may  extend  the  notion  of  sum 
of  an  infinite  series,  defining  the  sum  of  (1)  to  be  this  number 
9,  When  limR.««„^)  exists  and  has  the  finite  value  9  we  say 
that  (1)  is  9VMmoiiU  (Hr)  to  the  sum  9. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Holder  and  Cesarn  lU  finitioDS 
of  sum  of  an  infinite  series  (and  the  usual  definition  of  sum  of 
a  convergent  series  as  well)  are  special  cases  of  tlie  following 
more  general  definition:*  The  series  (1)  is  said  to  have  the 
9um  i  in  case  limn^ta  exists  and  has  the  finite  valw  i,  where 

(6)  U  «  CW0>6  +  Cn\9i  +  .  .  .  +  Mn»    Cnn  +  0, 

the  Cij  being  (real  or  complex)  constants.  Any  method  of  sum- 
mation belonging  to  the  general  class  indicated  by  this  defini- 
tion will  be  called  a  viethod  of  mean  raJues  with  finite  reference. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  definition  equivalent  to  the  foregoing 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  for  U  the  valuef 

(7)  in  «  Onoth  +  Onifh  +  *  •  *  +  a»nUm,    Onn  +  0, 


*  Among  thoee  who  liaye  treated  this  general  type  of  definition  mav  be 

mentioned  Silverman,  Dis.s(  rtation  (Missouri),  1910,  [University  of  Mis- 
souri Studies,  19131;  Toeplitz,  Prace  nuUematjfczno  fizuczno,  vol.  22  (1911),  p. 
113;  Smail,  Diaeertation  (Columbia),  1913;  Schur,  Math.  Annalen,  vol.  74 
(1913),  p.  447;  Hunvilz  and  Silverman,  Transactions  Amer.  Math.  Society, 
vol.  18  (1917),  p.  1;  Kojuna,  Tdhoku  Math.  Journal,  vol.  12  (1917)^  p.  291. 

t  These  definitions  may  be  generalized  by  taking  the  coefficients  On 
(and  similarly  the  crx  fTirirnts  <*,-,)  to  be  functions  of  parnmrtprs  xj,  xt, 
.  .  Xt.  Then  («  becomes  Uixi,  Xtf  .  .  Xr)  and  the  sum  of  the  scries 
may  be  said  to  be  the  value  of  the  limit 

lim  lim  .  .  .  Hm  lim  <«(ti,  xs,  .  .  .,  acr) 

when  this  rer>efited  limit  exists  and  is  finito.  In  tliis  prnpral  form  the  def- 
inition has  been  treated  by  Jametj  (Columbia  dittberlaiion,  1917).  Sec 
also  tiie  papeis  referred  to  at  the  end  of  th»  aection. 
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where  the  are  (real  or  complex)  constants.  In  fact,  the 

functions  of  n  in  (6)  and  (7)  aie  identical  in  case 

(8)  J-  _i_ 


These  relations  are  obviously  equivalent  to  the  following; 
(8') 


Certain  other  particular  cases  of  summation  by  the  method 
of  mean  values  should  be  mentioned. 

In  1907  Kiiopp*  generalized  Ces^ro's  definition  of  sum  by 
taking  for  the  sum  a  of  (1)  the  value 


where 


£J  r(r  4-  i)r(»  -  ifc  + 1) 


the  symbol  F  denoting  the  gamma  function.  For  positive 
integral  values  of  r  this  is  the  same  as  Ces4ro's  definition. 

De  la  Vall^  Poussinf  in  1908  defined  the  sum  of  (1)  to  be 
the  number  9  in  case 

/Q^      r    (    a.  V  N(/t  -  D  -  ■  {n  ^  k 1)  \ 

(9)       hm  I  «o  +  2^  r  _i_  i\/  _i_  o\  /    I  M  "fc  f 

n=«  \        i=i  («  +  1)(»  +  2)  •  •  •  (n  +  AO  / 

exists  and  has  the  finite  value  s. 
In  1909  Ford|  gave  a  generalization  of  Ces^ro's  method  of 

*  Sitzuru]shrr.  (}.  BirUfur  Math.  CsiUsrhafl,  Nov.,  1907,  pp.  1-1 -V 

t  Belg.  Buiietin  d.  tSciences,  1908,  pp.  193-2 ')4.    8ee  also  a  geueralization 

by  Kogbetlianz,  Paris  C.  R.^  voL  164  (1917),  pp.  olO-513,  626-028,  778- 

780. 

X  This  BuLLBTiNi  vol.  15  (1900),  pp.  439-444. 
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summation  in  accordance  with  which  the  sum  of  (1)  is  said 
to  have  the  value  *, 

nm     -r  ^)''^o +  /p(^  -  1>       H  hfp{(>,  r)sn 

Uu;  r)  + /,(f*  -  1,  r)  + . .  .+/,(1,  r)  +/,(0,  r)' 

provided  this  Hmit  exists,  the  functiozi  fp{n,  r)  being  defined 
by  the  relation 

where  logo  «  =  n  and  log,,  ??  =  log  (logp„i  w),  p  =  l,2,Z,  •  •  •• 
For  ^  =  0  this  reduces  to  Cesaro's  definition. 

Chapman^  in  1911  devdoped  the  theory  of  Ces&ro's  mean 
value  process  when  the  order  r  of  summability  is  any  real 
number  other  than  a  negative  integer,  employing  for  this 
purpose  the  Cesdro  formulae  which  we  have  given  above  (see 
equation  (5)  and  those  immediately  following  it)  but  without 
Cesaro's  restriction  that  r  shall  be  integral. f 

Silverman  (1.  c,  page  37)  says  that  (1)  is  ^ummabie  to 
the  sum  s  in  case 


lim 


On  account  of  needs  arbing  in  the  study  of  Durichlet  series 
M.  Rieszt  was  led  to  define  the  sum  of  (1)  as  the  finite  num- 
ber tin  case 

(12)  lim  tt-'  Z  («  -  Xk)'tt*  =  «, 

where  >o  ^  0,  X|,  Xt, .  .  .  is  a  sequence  of  distinct  real  num* 
bers  tending  monotonically  to  infinity  with  n  and  the  sum 
for  each  cj  is  taken  for  all  X*  <  «.  Wlien  the  limit  in  (12) 
exists  and  is  finite  we  shall  say  (with  Hardy§)  that  (1)  is 
summable  (R\r)f  that  is,  summable  by  Kiesz's  means  of  type 
X  and  order  r. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  definition  diti'ers  from  tiie  pre- 

*  i*r<K.  London  Math.  JSociely,  act.  2,  vol.  9  (1911),  pp.  369-409. 
t  An  exteiukm  of  CMfo'a  n«fitiif.inw  to  double  wries  liaa  been  f^yvt 
hy  C.  N.  Mooie»  TroMoeliem  /ifwr.  Math.  Scekty,  vol.  14  (1913),  pp. 

73-104. 

t  Paris  C.  R.,  vol.  152  (1911),  pp.  1651-1654.  See  also  an  earlier  note 
by  Riesz  in  Paris  C.  R.,  vol.  149  (1909),  18-20.  Thia  paper  oontains  an 
error  which  is  corrected  in  the  later  communication. 

f  Pnc,  London  Math.  Sedety,  ger.    vol.  8  (1909),  pp.  901-320. 
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ceding  ones  in  tbat  the  limit  is  taken  with  respect  to  the  ooor 
tinnous  variable  w  rather  than  with  reference  to  a  variable  n 
running  over  the  set  of  non-negative  integers.  Following  out 
the  suggestion  thus  arising,  one  might  modify  the  definition 

associated  with  (G)  and  (7)  so  that  the  limit  with  respect  to  n 
shall  he  rej)laced  by  a  limit  with  respect  to  a  continuous  vari- 
able.   Compare  the  discussion  associated  with  (13). 

Several  considerations  have  led  investigators  to  introduce 
other  definitions  of  sum  than  tiiose  associated  w  ith  the  method 
of  mean  values  with  finite  reference.  In  his  now  classic  re- 
searches Borel  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  method  of 
Cesaro  suffices  to  sum  only  a  relatively  restricted  class  of 
series  (see  §5  below).  Accordingly  he  introduced*  ike  method 
of  mean  values  infh  infiniie  rrfcrevce.  In  a  form  convenient 
for  our  purposes  the  method  ma\'  he  stated  thus:t  The  series 
(l)  is  said  to  have  the  sum  t  in  case  iimn-adt  exists  and  has  the 
finite  talue  i,  where 

(13)  <»  = 

the  Cii  being  (real  or  complex)  constemU. 

For  an  alternative  definition  one  may  define  U  by  the  re- 
lation 

where  the  a,/  are  (real  or  complex)  constants. 

In  order  to  specialize  the  definition  associated  with  (13) 
into  a  conveniently  workable  form  one  may  take  for  Cnjk  the 
vdlue  Ci^l^in),  where 

<p(o)  =  Cb  +  Cio  +  Cia^  -1-  C|0^  +  •  • 

and  modify  the  limit  operatbn  by  replacing  n  by  the  con- 
tinuous variable  a  so  as  to  have  for  the  sum  of  (1)  the  (finite) 
value  i,  where 

i  —  lim  j-\  . 


•  Le<;ons  mr  Ics  S^'-rios  divei^cnf  os,  liH)l,  pp.  91-98.  fieiB  will  be  found 
references  to  Borel'B  earlier  work  uo  llu«  subject. 

t  Here  the  variable  n  may  nm  over  the  laiige  of  Inteem  or  otw  a  cod* 
tinuous  range. 
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¥ur  detailed  study  Borel  chooses*  for  <p{a)  the  function 
e'^,  so  that  he  defines  the  sum  i  of  (1)  by  the  more  special  re- 
lation 

/         a       a*       a*  \ 

(14)  t-  Umc-"(  «oH-*iY+*«2!*^'*3!"^  '"/• 

This  definition  of  sum  ^ives  rise  to  what  Borel  calls  the  expon- 
ential method  of  summation  of  series.    It  is  obviously  a  special 
case  of  the  method  of  mean  values  with  infinite  reference. 
For  the  sum  i  of  (1)  Lelloyf  hab  taken  the  \  alue 

(15)  *  =  ^^t.  r(A+l)"*' 

provided  that  this  limit  exists  and  is  finite.  He  was  led  to 
this  definition  through  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  ana^ 
lytic  continuation  of  a  function  defined  by  a  power  series. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  may  extend  the  definition  in  (13)  by 
considering  the  coefficients  c,y  or  a,/  to  be  functions  of  param- 
eters Xi,  xt, ,  ,  *,Xr  and  taking  the  sum  of  (1)  to  be 

lim  lim  •  •  •  lim  lim  tn 

when  this  repeated  limit  exists  and  is  finite.  For  a  treatment 
of  some  such  definitions  see  the  papers  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  section,  especially  those  of  Hardy  and  Chapman,  Chap- 
man, and  Smail. 

An  easy  and  iiuLural  stepj  leads  one  from  Borel's  expon- 
ential method  of  summation  to  his  integral  method.  De- 
noting by  s{a)  the  function 

a       a*  o' 
9{a)  «  «to  +  <iY+*j2|'''  *'3i"^  *"* 

one  has  from  (14)  the  relation 

*  Interesting  applications  are  also  made  of  certain  other  comm.  tiee 
the  papers  referrea  to  in  the  second  pitM»ding  footnote.  In  particular^ 
considerable  treatment  (Series  diveng^tee,  pp.  129  ff.)  is  given  of  the  case 
in  which  ^(o)  ■■  «•*. 

t  Annak9  Pae,  8ei.  Touhuae,  ser.  2,  toI.  2  (1900),  pp.  317-430;  Me 
eapecially  pp.  327-32S\ 

X  Borel.  1.  c,  pp.  97-100.  On  Borers  generalisations  ot  the  notion  of 
limit  see  also  Haimi,  MohM^fUr  MaXhanaltik  und  Phiftikf  vol.  12  (1901), 
pp.  266-289. 
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provided  that 

lim  e~*sia)  =  uq. 

But 

^IrMa)]  =  e-'^[s'{a)  -  s{a)] 

=  {8i  —  sq)  H  1  21  h  •  •  • 

a 

=  «iH-i*ijj+  tt»2|H  . 

Denoting  by  u{a)  the  function  in  tiie  last  member  and  inte- 
grating by  parts,  we  have 

<  —  11^  as  j  e~''u{a)da 

whence  it  follows  that 
where 

.  Uia  .  Uia^     uza^  , 

In  the  detailed  development  of  the  theory  it  is  assumed  by 
Bore!  that  the  series  (1)  is  such  that  the  associated  function 
u{a)  is  an  entire  function.  Then  when  the  integral  in  (10) 
exists  he  takes  its  value  <  to  be  the  sum  of  (1)  and  says  that 
the  series  is  summable  to  the  sum  i. 
Furthermore,  if  the  integrals 

fe-«|tt(a)|<ia,     r*'6-«|tt<*>a|(io       (X  =  1, 2,  3,  •  •  •)* 

exist,  where  X  is  an  index  of  differentiation,  then  Borel  says 
that  (1)  is  ahsohitely  summable. 

Borel  has  also  employed  a  generalization  of  his  definition 
(10)  in  which 
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where 

ti,(a)  =      +  til  +  h  Uj^i) 

+  (Mp  +  Wp+i  +  h  «2p-l)  Yi 

+  <«J|.  +  ««j^fl  +  •  •  •  +  •  • 

For  a  discussion  of  the  definitions  of  LeRoy  see  §7  below. 

It  is  convenient  to  insert  here  also  references  to  the  methods 
of  Euler,*  Buhl,t  Stieltjes,t  Hardy  and  Cha])man,§  Chap- 
man,||  Barnes,^  Smail,**  .iaiiies,tt  ^«  Moore,U  Servant,§§ 
W.  H.  Young,|||j  and  Cunningham. 

For  the  sake  of  unity  and  economy  of  space  we  shall  not 
tieat  the  question  of  uniform  summability,  particularly  since 
the  notion  of  uniformity  enters  in  essentially  an  obvious  way. 

§2.  ReguUmty  of  a  Definition  of  Sum  by  the  Method  of  Mean 

Valties  mth  Finite  Referejice, 

A  definition  of  sum  of  an  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  regvUsr*** 

if  it  assigns  to  every  convergent  series  the  same  sum  as  the 
usual  definition.  It  is  desirable  (and  natural)  to  confine  at- 
tention to  those  definitions  which  are  regular  in  this  sense. 

We  shall  now  determine  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
that  the  general  definition  of  sum  Ijy  the  method  of  mean 

*  Kuier's  treatment  of  divorgimt  series  (Ixist.  Calc.  DiS.^  Pars  II,  Cap.  I) 
depeadit  on  a  tranrformation  resultitig  in  oonveigpnt  aacuBB  when  applied 
to  certain  cln<sr  s  r)f  divcrKont  series.  Seo  the  treatment  of  this  method 
by  Bromwich,  intinite  i^ries,  i)i>.  302-310, 

^BiiUilin  dcs  Sciemea  mtUMrmUiques,  vtA.  43.  (1907),  pp.  340-346; 
Journal  de  Mathhnatiquea,  srr.  6,  vol.  4  (1908),  p[).  367-377. 

XAnnales  de  Toulouse,  HJ.  pp.  1-122;  9A,  pp.  1  47;  1894-1895. 

^Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathemalias,  vol.  4i2  (11)11),  pp^  181-215.  A 
general  cl.ass  of  dcfinition.s  forni.s  ihe  .'^iinjecf  matter  of  this  papCf*  A  btioC 
stateiiicut  of  the  guidiug  principle  is  given  in  §8  below. 

II  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  vol.  43  (1911),  pp.  1-52. 

H  PhiL  Tranamtions  Royal  Society,  199A  (1902),  pp.  411-500. 

**  Columbia  dissertation,  1913. 

ft  Columbia  dissertation,  1917. 

it  Transactions  Amer.  Math,  SocielUt  vol  6  (1907),  pp.  299-330;  vol.  14 
(1913),  pp.  73-104. 

M.4fi7/a/f.s  (If  Toulouse,  ser.  2,  vol.  1  (1800),  pp.  117-175, 
11  I  LeipzigeT  lierichte,  vol.  63  (1911),  pp.  3ti'.>-3S7. 
Ifi  Proc.  London  Math.  Society,  set.  2,  vol.  3  (1U05),  pp.  157-160. 


The  term  "repxlar"  is  U8C<1  in  e»«entially  tlie  sen.<e  of  the  text  by 
Hurwitz  and  {Silverman,  Transactiom  Atner.  Math.  Society,  vol.  18  (1917), 
pp.  l-^O. 
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values  with  finite  reference  shall  be  regiilnr.  Fmjiloylng  the 
notation  of  equation  (0)  and  using  tiie  definition  of 
regularity,  we  see  that  we  must  have  lim««.a6  /„  =  limn_,o  for 
every  convergent  sequence  *o,  *ii  Then  if  we  take 

Sk  =  I  and  *n  =  0  when  n  +  A:,  we  have  limn-«  Cn*  =  0  for 
every  h  Again,  taking  so  =  I  ^  we  find  the 

second  of  the  foUowing  two  necessary  conditions: 

(17)     lim  Cut  =  0,    lim  (c,»o  +  c„j  -h  HO"  1» 

In  whsLt  foUowB  we  employ  these  conditions. 
Consider  the  superior  limit 

limsup  A^,  where      «  |cnol  +      I  +  * ' "  +  • 

In  view  of  (17)  its  value  must  be  either  infinity  or  a  positive 
number  not  less  than  unity.  Suppose  first  that  its  value  is 
infinity.  We  shall  determine  a  sequence  99,  9i, ««,  -  •  -  ap- 
proaching zero  such  that  U  does  not  approach  a  finite  limit 
as  n  approaches  infinitN*.  Let  a  be  a  number  greater  than  1 
and  choose  n,  so  that  An^  >  a*.  Then  put* 


Then  \tnt\  >  a.   Choose  712,  greater  than  tii,  so  that 
M  +  '"  +  \en^\<a,        >     +  2«*. 
Then  put 

1  l^n,. 


,  Ml). 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  |^|  >  a^;  for 

^  J    "I  "I 

^  -^An,  -  ;7>  E  M  -  E  \cn,M  >  a*. 
Similarly,  choose  ni  greater  than  tis  and  such  that 


♦  Whenever  f,.,  -=  0  we  tind(  inland  that  |c«^l/c«^  ia  to  be  replaced  by 
unity  here  and  in  similar  places  below. 
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and  put 

Then  it  may  be  shown  that  ji;.,!  >  a*.  IWeeding  in  this 
way  we  obtain  a  sequence  ^  converging  to  zero, 

such  that  lim  supn-»  { ^  |  =  <» .  Hence  a  third  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  regularity  of  our  definition  is  that  lim  supt^o-^m 

shall  be  finite. 

We  have  thus  established  the  necessity  of  the  conditions 
named  in  the  following  theon m 

Theorem  T.  A  ncces.iary  and  sufficient  vouihiioii  that  a  sum 
shall  be  assigned  to  every  concergent  series  (1)  by  the  definition 
oiiociaJted  wUh  (6)  and  that  U»  value  shall  be  the  usual  turn  s  of 
(1)  %8  that 

1)  lim  Cnk  »  0/or  every  k; 

2)  lim  (cno  +  c«i  +  •  •  •  +  c„n)  =  1 ; 

ass* 

3)  a  number  M,  independent  of  n,  shall  exist  such  that  for 

every  n 

It  remains  to  prove  the  suflSciency  of  this  coixlition.  In 
view  of  2),  definition  (6)  and  the  fact  that  limn...  —  s)  is 
zero  when  linu.«  =  #  it  Is  dearly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
'""n  IS.  tn  exists  and  is  zero  when  Knw^  •=  0.  Employing 
the  last  relation  we  see  that  for  every  positive  €  there  exbts 
an  N  such  that  |«]»|  <  e  whenever  n>  N*  But  for  n  >  iV 
we  may  write 

From  1)  it  follows  that  the  quantity  in  parenthesis  here  ap- 
proaches zero  as  n  approaches  infinity.  In  view  of  3)  the 
last  sum  is  seen  to  be  less  than  Me  in  absolute  value.  Hence 
liin„^,  tn  =  0.    This  eompletes  the  proof  of  the  theorem. 

In  the  more  usual  definitioiis  of  summahility  hy  the  method 
of  mean  values  with  finite  reference  the  coetticieiits  e,y  are 

•  The  sufficicncv  of  this  condition  has  been  prov{»d  by  Silvcriuun  (1.  c). 
The  necessity  of  the  condition  has  been  proved  by  Toeplitz  (1.  c).  The 
tlMonai  hflB  been  generalized  by  Kojiina  (1.  c),  who  also  extends  tbe  Ooi^ 
ollary.  Less  complete  results  of  like  import  have  been  given  by  several 
writers.   See,  among  others,  the  papers  referred  to  near  the  end  of  §1. 
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non-negative  real  constants.  For  this  case  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  condition  3)  is  iniplirii  by  condition  2). 

An  obvious  modification  ot  tiie  proof  of  Theorem  I  leads  to 
the  following  corollary : 

CoROLL.\RY.  A  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that 
lim„»»  (c„o*o  +  +  •  •  +  c„n^„)  shall  exist  and  be  finUe 
in  all  caaea  in  which  KiDm-*    exisU  and  is  finite  is  that 

1)  Hmn_,»  Cnk  shall  exist  and  he  finite  for  every  k ; 

2)  liiii„.ae  (c„o  +  <?ni  "|-  •  •  •  +  Cnn)  sholl  exist  Gud  bc  fijiits; 

3)  a  quantity  M,  independent  of  n,  shaU  exist  such  that 

\Cno\  -f  \Cn\\  -f  f-  \Cnn\  <  M  foT  BVety  n. 

In  view  of  rchitioiis  (8')  it  is  easy  to  show  tliat  the  foregoing 
theorem  may  hv  \n\i  into  the  followiiii^  ('([ulNalcnt  form: 

TliEOKE.M  II.  .1  necc.saary  and  sujjivicni  eoiidllion  thai  a  sum 
shall  be  assigmd  to  every  converging  series  (1)  by  the  definition 
associated  wHh  (7)  and  that  Us  tahite  skaU  he  the  usual  sum  s  of 
(l)wlilal 

1)  lim  Onjfe  SB  1  for  every  k; 

n  =  ao 

2)  a  consiani  M,  independent  of  n,  shall  exist  such  that  for 

every  n 

2  |a».j-  <  if. 

im9 

In  case  a„k  is  positi\  p  juvl  n,,,,  ~  n„,  is  positive  [negative] 
for  e%'er,\-  n  and  k  it  is  clear  that  condition  2)  is  a  consequence 
of  condition  1). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  demonstration  of  Theorems 
I  and  II  and  the  corollary  to  I  requires  no  use  of  the  hypothesis 

Cnn  +  0,  ann  +  0.  ^ 

It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  Theorems  I  and  II  that 
Cess's  d(rinitions  of  sum  are  regular;  and  likewise  that 
Knopp's  and  C  hapman's  extensions  of  them  are  regular.  It 

is  not  difficult  to  establish  similarly  the  regularity  of  Ford's 
extensions  of  Cesiiro's  definitions,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Holder's  definition  of  order  r  is  regular  we  ohx  rve  that  it  is 
an  immediate  consequence  of  Tlicoreni  1  that  lini„„a,,v„<''^  =  s 
whenever  lim^«  =  and  hence  whenever  ]imn-«  ^it^"^'* 
B  •  •  and  hence  finally  whenever  Hm«_««A^*'^  «  s.  From 
Theorem  II  it  follows  at  once  that  de  la  Vallee  Poussin's  def- 
inition is  regular.   The  regularity  of  other  d<tfinitions  by  the 
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method  of  mean  values  with  finite  reference  may  be  treated 
readily  by  the  aid  of  Theorems  I  and  II. 


We  shall  say  that  two  definitions  of  sum  of  an  infinite  series 

are  mutually  consistent*  whenever  it  is  true  tliat  the  same  sum 
is  assijjned  by  tliem  to  every  series  that  is  summable  in  ac- 
cordance with  both  detinitions. 


Either  one  of  the  limits  (see  Hurwitz  and  Silverman,  1.  c., 
page  1) 


affords  a  regular  definition  of  the  sum  of  a- series  (1).  But 
the  two  definitions  are  not  mutually  consistent,  since  the  first 
limit  has  the  value  0  and  the  second  the  value  1  if 
*«  =  (-  l)''+\logn. 

Let  us  consider  the  problem  as  to  the  mutual  consistency 
of  the  definition  associated  with  relation  (ti)  and  the  following 
in  which  (1)  is  said  to  have  the  sum  T  =  lim„=«  r„,  where 

=  *»0«»  +         -h  .  .  .  +  frnfin,         fnn  +  0, 

(lo) 

This  fundamental  problem  relative  to  definitions  by  the  method 
of  mean  values  with  finite  reference  seems  not  to  ha\e  been 
resolved.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  received  atten- 
tion in  a  general  way  only  in  a  single  investigation,  namely 
in  the  paper  by  Hurwitz  Mid  l^lverman  (already  referred  to), 
where  the  mutual  consistency  of  all  definitions  of  a  certain 
subclass  of  these  definitions  has  been  established.  We  shall 
not  reproduce  the  results  of  these  authors. 

Among  the  special  cases  of  mutual  consistency  there  is  one 
of  great  importaiuc  whieli  we  shall  treat  further,  namely, 
that  in  which  ever>  series  whicii  is  summable  to  the  sum  ,f  l)y 
a  given  one  of  the  two  given  methods  is  also  sumniahle  to  the 
same  sum  s  by  the  other  of  the  two  methods.  In  the  pre- 
ceding section  we  saw  that  Holder's  definitions  are  mutually 

•Hurwitz  and  .Siiverinan  {I.  c.)  have  usod  the  term  "consistent"  in 
the  aenae  of  our  term   mutually  consiBtent." 


§3.  Mutual  Consistency  of  Two  Definitions  of  Sum  by  the 
Method  of  Mean  Values  with  Finite  Reference. 
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consistent,  the  sum  (II r)  exisliri)?  and  agreeing  with  the  sum 
{Hk)  for  k  <  r  whenever  the  hitter  sum  exists. 

Let  us  consider  the  definitions  of  sum  associated  with  rela- 
tions (6)  and  (18)  respectively.  It  is  convenimt  to  employ 
the  infinite  matrices 


Coo  0  0 
CiQ  Cn  0 
Cat  Csi  ctz 


Too  0  0 
Tio  7n  0 
7»   Ya  7m 


Whenever  conditions  1),  2),  3)  of  theorem  I  are  satisfied  we 

shall  say  tliat  tlie  matrix  C  is  a  rrgvJnr  mnfrix  of  the  fir/ti  kind', 
and  likewise  of  course  for  other  matrices  of  the  same  form. 

In  matrix  notation  we  may  write  relations  (t>)  and  (18)  in 
the  respective  forms 

If  we  solve  the  first  of  these  relations  for  the  ^s,  obtaining 
M  =  C~\im),  and  substitute  into  the  second,  we  have 

(r„)  =  TC-HQ 

where  TC~^  denotes  the  product  of  Y  and  C*~^,  Employing 
theorem  I  we  have  the  following  results  (already  essentially 
contained  in  Theorem  I  itself): 

Theohkm  III.  A  necessary  mid  sujjivieui  cotnhffon  iluii  the 
definition  asiforintrd  vnih  (18)  shnU  assign  a  d'uiii  t  to  every 
series  (1)  to  which  ilw  definition  associated  iciih  (6)  assigns  the 
sum  t  is  thai  the  mainx  rC~'  shall  he  a  regular  mabix  qf  the 
first  kind. 

This  theorem  may  also  be  stated  simply  in  terms  of  the 
matrices 


A  = 


OnO  0 
aiQ  Oil  0 
<iso  fin  (hi 


a  — 


croo  0  0 
aio  ou  0 
ct»  an  an 


We  shall  say  that  u  matrix  A  is  a  regular  matrix  of  the  second 
kind  whenever  conditions  I)  and  2)  of  Theorem  II  are  satisfied. 

We  may  write  (7)  in  the  form  (tn)  —  A(sn)t  whence  we  have 
(s„)  =  A^^iin)'  In  view  of  Theorem  II  we  may  now  state  the 
following  result  (already  essentially  contained  in  Theorem  II 
itself): 
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TuEOREM  IV.  A  nrcrsmnj  and  sujjicient  condition  that  the 
definition  associaied  imth  (18)  shall  assign  a  sum  t  to  every  series 
(1)  to  which  the  d^finUUm  associated  with  (7)  assigns  the  sum  t 
18  ihtU  the  matrix  ctA~^  shall  be  a  regular  matrix  cf  the  second 
kind. 

It  may  be  shown  that  Knopp  (and  hence  Ces&ro)  summar 
bUity  of  order  ri  assigns  the  sum  s  to  any  series  to  which  this 
sum  is  assigned  by  the  same  summabiUty  of  order  r^  where 
Ti  >  ro  >  —  1  (Knopj),  1.  c,  page  5).  A  similar  result  holds 
also  in  the  ease  of  riiapmaii  surnmal)ility  (Chapman,  I.  c.)- 

In  tlie  Paris  Com  pics  Hendus  for  June,  1914,  T.  II.  Gronwall 
and  C.  N.  Moore  independently  proved  that  every  series 
which  is  summable  (Cr)  to  the  sum  s  is  summable  to  the  same 
sum  by  the  method  of  de  la  Vallte  Poussin;  and  that  there 
are  series  summable  by  the  latter  method  but  not  by  the 
method  of  CesHro  for  any  value  of  the  order  r. 

§4.  Equivalence  qf  Two  Definitions  of  Sum  by  the  Method  of 
Mean  Values  with  Finite  Riferenee, 

We  shall  say  that  two  definitions  of  sum  of  an  infinite  series 
are  eqwisaient  whenever  it  is  true  that  every  series  which  has 
a  sum  s  in  accordance  with  either  of  these  definitions  also  has 
the  same  sum  s  in  accordance  with  the  other  definition. 

As  a  corollary  from  Tlieorems  III  and  IV  of  the  preceding 
section  we  now  have  immediately  the  following  theorem: 

TiiEOKKM  V.  A  ncccssanj  and  sufficient  condition  that  the 
definitions  of  sum  of  an  infiniie  series  associaied  with  (ti)  [or  (7)] 
ajid  (18),  respectively,  shall  be  equivalent  may  be  put  in  either 
of  the  foUovoing  two  forms : 

1)  The  mairices  TC-^  and  CJT^  shall  both  be  regular  of  the 

first  kind; 

2)  The  matrices  aA"^  and  AoT^  shall  both  be  regular  of  the 

second  kind. 

By  means  of  this  theorem  Schur*  has  given  a  demonstration 

of  the  equivalence  of  summability  (Cr)  and  suramability  (//r). 
That  Holder  summability  implies  thnt  (»f  Cesaro  was  first 
proved  by  KntJpp.f  Independently,  and  by  different  methods, 
SchneeJ  and  Ford§  showed  that  Cesaro  summability  implies 

*  Math.  Annalen,  vol.  74  (1913),  pp.  417-158. 

t  Dissertation,  Berlin,  1907. 

t  Math.  Annaien,  vol.  07  (1909),  pp.  110-125. 

^Amer.  Journal  qf  Malhematiu,  vol.  32  (1910),  pp.  315-326. 
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that  of  Hdlder.  More  recently  Faber*  and  Watanabef  have 
given  other  demonstrations  of  the  equivalence  of  summability 

(Cr)  and  summability  (/fr)4 

Silverman  (Dissertation,  page  37)  has  established  the  equiv- 
alence of  summability  (Cl)  and  v>summability  provided 
tliat  (fn  approaches  1  monotonia  a liy  as  7i  increases  indetinitely. 
He  has  pointed  out  (1.  c,  jjagc  44j  how  tin's  affords  a  convenient 
test  for  summability  (C'l),  and  has  indicated  a  means  of  ob- 
taining an  (unsatisfactory)  eartenmon  of  the  method  to  the 
case  of  summability  (Cr). 

f6.  Further  CcnnderaUon  qf  DifimHofu  hy  the  Mdhcd  cf  Mean 

Values  wUh  Fimte  R^ermee, 

Besides  the  condition  of  being  regular^  already  imposed  upon 
our  definitions  of  sum  of  divergent  series,  it  is  evidently  desir- 
able to  restrict  these  definitions  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
usual  rules  for  operating  with  convergent  series  shall  also  be 
valid  for  summable  divergent  series. 

Probably  the  first  additional  requirement  to  be  demanded 
in  the  case  of  a  given  definition  is.  that  either  of  the  series 

(19)  iia+«iH-«iH- 

(20)  ni  +  ut-{-"', 

slifdl  liave  a  sum  wlienever  the  other  has  and  that  (q  shall  be 
equal  to  t  —  t/o  if  t  and  ta  are  their  respective  sums. 

Let  us  consider  the  general  definition  associated  with  (6) 
subject  to  the  conditio  as  of  regularity  as  given  in  Theorem  I. 
Let  us  write 

tn  =  C„o*0  +  CnlSi  "}-•••+  C„„5n, 
In  ^  CnOfil  -f  CnlH  +  •  •  •  +  Cnn«»fi. 

Then  if  (19)  has  the  sum  i  we  have  lim«.« tn—t,  while  if  (20) 
has  the  sum  ^  tio  we  have  lim^.^^  =  Hence,  a  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  that  our  requirement  shall  be  met  is 
that  either  of  the  quantities     i»  shall  approach  a  (finite) 

*  Munchener  Siisung^)eriehle,  1913,  pp.  519-531. 

t  T6hoku  Malhi  matical  Journal,  vol.  5  (1914),  pp.  21-28. 

i  Id  this  connectiou  bcc  also  LAudau's  paper  on  the  corresponding  prob- 
lem for  integrals,  Leipziger  BerietUe,  vol.  65  (1913),  pp.  131-138,  and 
Fekete's  paper  on  '  'absolute  summability"  bv  the  methoda  cf  Hdldw  aod 
Cesj^i  Malh.  6»  Urmesz.,  vol.  32  (1914),  pp.  3S9-425. 
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limit  t  whenever  the  other  does;  and  hence  that  either  of  the 
quantities  U',  tn  shall  approach  a  finite  limit  t  whenever  the 
other  does,  where 

since  lim^«  ^no  =  0. 

Symbolically,  we  may  write  (C)  =  •^C^»fi)*  where  D  de- 
notes the  inhnite  matrix 

eitO   0    •  •  • 
2)  —  0    •  •  • 

Cn  <^is  "' 


Similarly,  we  may  write  (U)  C(«»+i),  where  C  denotes  the 
matrix  represented  by  this  symbol  in  §3. 

From  considerations  precisely  like  those  involved  in  prov- 
ing Thebrem  I  we  are  now  led  to  the  following  result: 

Theorem  YI.  A  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  a 
regular  definition  of  the  form  associcUed  with  (6)  ahall  as^gn  a 
sum  to  either  of  ihe  series  ?^  +  «i  +  4"  •  •  •  <^nd  Ui  -f"  u% 
whenever  it  assigns  a  sum  to  the  other  and  that  <o  shall  be 
equal  to  t  —  uc  where  t  and  Ut  are  respectitely  the  sums  of  these 
series t  is  that  each  of  the  matrices  DC~^  and  CD~^  shall  be  regular 
rftkefintkmd, 

A  second  mitural  requuement  b  the  following:  If  a  def- 
inition  assigns  sums  if  and  tf*  to  the  first  two  of  the  series 

00  go  00 

(21)  Etfc,,  E(«»sbi».) 

mm9  NsO 

it  shall  assign  the  sum  f  ±  t"  to  the  last  of  these  series.  This 
requirement  is  obviously  met  by  all  definitions  by  the  method 
of  mean  values  with  finite  reference. 

Ap:ain,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  definition  assigns  the  sum  kt 
to  the  series  kua  +  kui  +  •  •  •  whenever  it  assigns  the  sum  t 
to  the  series     4-  t/i  +  •  •  • . 

So  far  as  dehnitious  by  the  method  of  mean  values  with 
finite  reference  are  concerned  we  need  to  ascertain  when  the 
first  alone  of  these  additional  requirements  is  met.  For  this 
we  may  utilize  Theorem  VI  or  we  may  proceed  directly  in  the 
case  of  a  particular  definition*  Thus  it  may  be  shown  in 
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particular  that  this  requirement  is  met  by  the  definitiou:>  uf 
Cesiro  and  Holder. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  use  which  has  been  made  of  Cesdro's 
definitions  of  sum  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  certain  additional 
results  associated  with  them. 

Theorem  VII.  Necessary  condHiotu  in  order  thai  utieB  (1) 
shail  be  eummabU  {Cr)  are  tha^  • 

lim  ff^Sn^"^  «  0,  0  <  «  g  r;  lim  iT'tt^  =  0. 
FVom  the  definition  of  SJ^  in  §1  we  have 

But  n~'S„^^^  approaches  a  finite  limit  /  as  n  approaches  infin* 
ity,  since  (1)  is  now  summable  (Cr).  Hence 

lim  n-^6'.^-»>  =  lim  [n-'5«<'>  -  (iJ-Zi;)       -  D"'^-!^'*] 

=  1-1=0. 

If  we  now  assume  that  lim^.^  n~*8ifi^  s=  o  for  a  given  t  we 
have 

lim  n-'5n«'^*-« 

Induction  now  yields  the  first  set  of  conditions.  The  last  is 
similarly  proved  by  means  of  the  relations  e^  —  tfn-i  =  ti*  and 
Jim„_«n  '^^n  =  0. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows  that  Cesuro's  method  is  in- 
a])plirable  if,  to  put  it  roughly,  jwn|  is  ioo  large  when  n  is 
large.  Hardy f  lias  sliown  that  the  method  is  uko  inappli- 
cable if  \  un  I  ib  too  .unull  when  n  is  large  and  in  such  wise  that 
series  ( 1 )  is  not  convergent.   One  of  his  theorems  is  as  follows : 

Theorem  VIII.  If  7i  |w»|  <  K,  a  quantity  independent  of  n, 
then  series  (1)  ieiud  summable  {Cr)  fur  any  value  of  r  unieee  it 
ie  convergent. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  certain  additional  results  which 

•  HrouiWicli,  liilmitt;  ;Scrics,  p.  iJ18,  obtains  the  la.st  ro.suh  in  a  different 

way. 

t  Proe,  London  Maih.  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  8  ii\m),  pp.  301-320. 
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throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  the  limitations  of  the  methods 

of  CesHro,  namely,  those  due  to  Fejer,*  Hardy,t  Chapman,t 
Landau,§  Kojima,||  Bohr,^  Ottolenghi,**  Hardy  and  little- 
wood,tt  Bromwicb^l  and  Sannia.§§ 

§6.  DefinUwM  of  Sum  hy  the  Method  of  Mean  Values  wUh 

Infinite  U^erence. 

Let  us  now  condder  those  definitions  in  which  series  (1)  is 
said  to  have  the  sum  t  in  case  limf^^r  exists ||||  and  has  the 
finite  value  t,  where 

•a 

(22)  <r  =  Z  Cr**», 

the  Cri  being  (real  or  complex)  constants. 

Again,  we  demand  first  of  all  that  the  definition  shall  be 
regular.    In  particular,  we  must  have  limy^.  <r  =  0  when 

Sk  —  \  and  .<?,  =  0  for  i  4=  TIt'ncc  linv^^,  r^k  =  0  for  every  A:. 
Taking  =  1  for  every  k  we  see  that  for  every  permissible  r 
the  series  Cro  4-  Cri  -f  Cr»  +  •  •  •  must  converge  and  that 

lim  ^c,k  =  1. 

In  order  that  U  shall  be  defined  for  every  convergent  series 
and  for  each  permissible  value  of  r  it  is  necessary  (and  suffi- 
cient) that  lim«.«  (c^o  +  Cri'i  +  h  «^)  shall  exist  and 

be  finite  in  all  cases  in  which  limn=«  Sn  exists  and  b  finite. 
Thence,  in  view  of  condition  3)  in  the  corollary  to  Theorem  I, 
we  see  that  the  series  |  Cro  1  +  |  Cri  I  +  "  *  must  converge  for 
every  r. 

*  ^foth.  Annalen,  vol.  .'S  HOOM),  pp.  (>2-6C. 

^  Proc.  London  Math.  Socuty,  ser.  2,  vol.  (>  (1908),  pp.  255-204;  ser.  2, 
vd.  8  (1909),  pp.  301-320;  Math.  Antiakn,  vol.  04  (1907),  pp.  77-94. 

t  Proc.  Lmidnn  Math.  Society,  scr.  2,  vol.  9  (1910),  pp.  369H00. 

§  Fnice  tfialf  wnl urzno-fizyczno,  vol.  21  (1910),  pp.  97-177. 

(1  Tdhoku  M-iUi>  »iati4:al  Journal,  vol.  12  (1917),  pp.  304-321. 

«^  Paris  C.  EL,  vol.  148  (1909),  pp.  7&-80;  Gmnger  NaehrichUn,  1909, 
pp.  247-262. 

Giurnale  di  Matematiche,  vol.  49  (1911),  pp.  2.33-279. 

ft  Proc.  London  Math.  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  11  (1912),  pp.  1-16;  Palermo 
Rendiconli,  vol,  41  (1916),  pp.  36-53. 

tXMath.  AnmtUti,  vol.  65  (190S),  pp.  313-349. 

II  AUi  R.  Accad,  Sc.  Tonm,  vol.  50  (1915),  pp.  97-112. 

O  Hie  limiting  variable  r  may  appnwch  iiumity  over  the  set  of  muar 
bers  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  or  ovrr  the  continuum  of  real  nunbrae.  The  traatment 
applies  to  both  cases  simultaneously. 
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If,  in  addition,  a  quantity  M,  independent  of  r,  exists  suck 
that 

J^\crk\<  M  for  every  r , 

it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  definition  is  regular.  For  suppose 
that  lim,^M  «m    «  and  write  f**  Then  we  have 

m  to 

whence  it  follows  at  once  that  Hm,^*  U  =  *. 
Thus  we  have  the  following  result: 

Theorem  IX.  A  .vifficicut  condition  that  the  definition  assO' 
dated  with  (22)  shall  be  regular  is  that 

1)  lim  Crk  =  0  for  every  k; 

r=flO 

2)  the  serif  f  +  <*ri  +  •  •  *  fhaV  converge  absohdeljf  and  its 
mim  sliall  approach  unity  as  r  approaches  infinity; 

3)  for  every  r  ike  sum  of  the  series  1  c^o  |  -|-  |  Cri  |  4-  •  •  •  shall 
be  less  than  a  quantity  M  independent  of  r. 

The  first  two  of  these  condiiior\s  are  necessary  for  the  regularity 
cf  the  d^niiion** 

In  the  case  when  the  quantities  Crk  are  non-negative  and 
real,  conditions  1)  and  2)  are  necessary  and  suffident  for  the 
regularity  of  the  definition. 

Let  us  consider  similarly  the  definition  in  accordance  with 
which  series  (1)  is  said  to  have  the  sum  t  in  case  lim,«.io  ^  exists 
and  has  the  finite  value  t,  where 

«j 

(23)  ir-  EorkUk, 

the  cirj  being  (real  or  couiplex)  coMsrants. 

In  order  that  the  definition  ijhaii  be  regular  it  necessary 
in  the  first  place  that  limr.«  tr  shall  be  unity  when  Uk  =  1  and 
Ui  ^  0  tor  i  ^  k.   Hence  we  must  have  lim,^«  Ork^  1  for 

•There  Ls  uii  obvioiui  incompleteness  about  this  theorem  and  the  fol- 
lowing one,  presented  here  in  the  form  in  which  I  gave  them  in  the  lecture 
at  Chicago.  It  was  my  intention  to  complete  them  before  publicflt  ion 
But  on  the  dav  following  my  lecture  Professor  T.  H.  Hildebraudt  read  a 
paper  before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  at  Cliicago  giving  the 
theoreioa  in  all  their  compietenesa  and  in  elegant' form,  hia  results  liaving 
been  obtained  before  he  kiiew  of  mine.  Consequently  I  am  leaving  to  him 
the  dut  y  of  making  known  these  desired  results  in  their  complete  and  sat- 
iefactory  form. 
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every  L   In  what  follows  we  assume  that  this  oondition  is 

satisfied. 

Again,  in  order  that  U  shall  be  defined  whenever  (1)  is  con- 
vergent it  is  necessary  (and  sufficient)  that  the  limit, 

n 

(24)  nmJ^OrkUk, 

shall  exist  and  be  finite  for  every  converging  series  (1).  We 
may  write 

n  « 

(25) 


n— ! 


*»0 


It  follows  now  from  the  corollary  to  Theorem  I  that  lim,M-«  i/m 
will  exist  and  be  finite  for  every  converging  sories  (1)  when 
and  only  when  a  constant  M,  independent  of  r,  exists  such  that 


|<ini|4-E|ar*-ar.»+i|<3f  /or every  r; 
and  hence  when  and  only  when  the  series* 

(26)  ElOrfc-Or.H-ll 


is  convergent.  This  implies,  in  particular,  that  lim»-«an» 
exists  and  is  finite. 

If  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  limitations  on  the  coefficients 
Orj  they  are  further  restricted  by  the  requirement  that  a  con- 
stant if  I  shall  exist,  independent  of  r,  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  series  in  (26)  shall  be  less  than  if i  for  every  r,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  our  definition  is  regular.  For,  in  view  of  (25) 
we  have 

f  «  lim ^  -  lim  I  2«*(ar*  —  (h.  t+i)  +  «  lim  Um 

rmm         rmm  L  nmm  J 


*m9  J 


*  This  result  is  obCsiaed  by  ivujima,  /.  c,  p.  305. 
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where  «  +    Is  written  for  4.  Hence 

<  =  *  +  lim  l^^(a,ft  —  Or.  fc+i), 

whence  it  follows  at  once  that  t  =  s. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem:* 

Theorem  X.  A  mffieient  condition  thai  the  deJudHon  auO' 
dated  with  (23)  eludl  be  nffular  i$  that 

1)  lim  Orik  ^  1  /or  every  k; 

^     2)  theserieflorit  —  ari  |  +  I  Ori  —  Orj  |  +  .  .  ,  shall  converge; 
Z)  a  constant  M,  independent  of  r,  shall  exiet  suck  that  the 
sum  of  the  aeries  in  2)  fihall  be  less  than  M  for  t^my  f. 
Moreover,  the  first  tv/o  of  these  conditions  are  necessary,  f 

In  the  case  when  the  quantities  ark  —  Or,  k+i  are  all  real  and 
not  negative,  or  all  real  aiul  not  positive,  it  is  obvious  that 
condition  3)  is  implied  by  conditions  1)  and  2);  and  hence  in 
either  of  the  conditions  named  1)  and  2)  are  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  the  regularity  of  the  definition. 

The  regularity  ot  Borel's  exponential  definition  follows  at 
once  from  Theorem  IX.  For,  we  have 

so  that  conditions  1),  2),  3)  of  the  theorem  are  satisfied4 

By  writing  rx  =  r  —  1  LeRoy's  definition  (Id)  may  be 
tlirown  into  the  form 

If  we  put 

_  T{k  -  kir  +  1)  ^  /  .  _  i\       -  k/r) 
r(it  +  1)          \       r)  T{k) 

and  employ  the  asymptotic  properties  of  tlie  gamma  function 

•  Certain  related  but  different  results  are  due  to  C.  N.  Moorn,  STraiu- 
ftrlinns  Aiucr.  Math.  Sociely,  vol.  S  (^007),  pp.  299-330.  The  samp 
author  hits  also  given  similar  theoreuis  for  double  series,  ibid.,  vol.  14 
(1913),  pp.  73-104. 

t  See  the  footnote  to  the  preceding  theorem. 

t  For  additional  theorems  concerning  Borel's  exponentud  meUxid  of 
summation  see  Hardy  and  littlewood,  Potermo  RenMoonHf  vol.  41  (1916)» 
pp. 
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it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  Theorem  X  arc  satis- 
fied and  Iieiu  e  that  the  definition  in  consideration  is  regular. 

According  lo  Borel's  integral  method  of  summation  we  take 
for  the  sum  of  (1)  the  quantity, 


where  it  is  assumed  that  series  (1)  is  such  that  the  infinite 
aeries  appearing  in  this  expression  converges  for  every  value 
of  a.  This  may  be  written  in  the  form 


we  exhibit  the  Borel  integral  definition  as  an  element  of  the 
class  of  definitions  l)y  the  method  of  mean  values  with  in- 
finite reference.  Since 


as  one  sees  readily  through  integrating  by  parts  the  integral 
defining  Or,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  hypotheses  of 
theorem  X  are  satisfied;  and  hence  that  tlie  Borel  integral 
dciinition  is  regular. 

A  comparison  of  Theorems  IX  and  X  with  Theorems  I  and 
II  brings  out  the  fact  (already  alluded  to  in  the  footnotes) 
that  the  former  are  not  in  altogether  the  same  satisfactory 
form  as  the  latter;  they  are  completed  by  the  (as  yet  unpuln 
iished)  work  of  Hildebrftndt.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  gen- 
eral theorems  yet  exist  concerning  the  mutual  consistency  of 
definitions  by  the  nietlioci  of  mean  values  with  infinite  ref- 
erence nor  concerning  the  eciuivaienee  of  such  definitions  (sec 
related  matters  in  §§3  and  4).  We  may  propose  these  as  two 
fundamental  problems,  or  perhaps  as  two  aspects  of  the  same 
fundamental  problem,  in  the  theory  of  summable  series. 
Other  considerations  analogous  to  those  of  §5  still  await  de- 


Hence,  if  we  take 


^1 

(^Tl)!' 
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velopment  for  the  case  of  definitions  by  the  method  of  mean 
values  with  infinite  reference. 

§7.  Definitions  of  Sum  by  Means  of  Integrals, 

The  theory  of  Borel's  definition  of  sum  by  means  of  an  in- 
tegral has  been  so  well  expounded  in  Borel's  Series  divergentes 
and  Bromwich's  Infinite  Series  that  we  need  to  give  here  only 
a  brief  summary  of  tlie  main  results.*  We  confine  attention 
to  the  case  of  absolute  summability.j 

If  one  has  a  polynomial  function  P{u,  v,  tr,  •  •  • )  of  a  finite 
number  of  variablea  u,t,Wt  •  *  the  coefficients  being  nu- 
merical, and  if  one  replaces  tt,  t0»  •  •  -  by  absolutely  sum- 
mable  series  and  combines  the  result  according  to  the  usual 
rules  of  operating  with  convergent  series  one  obtains  an  abso- 
lutely summnlilc  series  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  numerical 
value  obtained  by  replacing  w,  v,  w,  •  •  •  in  P  by  the  sums  of 
tlie  corresponding  series  (Borel,  1.  c,  page  108)4 

Denote  by  m,  r,  ic  power  series 

«  «  eo 

mbO  nso  MsO 

and  suppose  that  these  ate  absolutely  summable  for  x  » 
Let 

P(tt, «,  w, s',  w','",  tffW,  at) 

denote  a  polynomial  in  u,%w  and  thdr  derivatives  up  to 
order  X  inclusive,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  series  in  integral 
powers  of  x  whose  radius  of  convergence  is  greater  than  |  xo  |. 
If  in  P  one  replaces  t,  w  by  the  corresponding  series  and 
performs  the  indicated  operations  as  if  the  series  were  conver- 
gent, one  obtains  a  series  which  is  absolutely  summable  for 
each  value  of  x  on  the  straight  line  from  0  Kj  Xq  (exclusive  of 
.To  itst'lf)  and  which  defines  an  analytic  function  F  which  is 
regular  in  the  interior  of  a  circle. of  which  the  line  joining  0 
and     is  a  diameter.  This  analj  tic  function  is  precisely  that 

*  In  the  preceding  section  we  saw  that  liorel's  dehnitiou  of  summabtlity 
(but  not  of  absolute  suuunabiliU')  is  regular. 

t  Borel's  statement  (1.  c,  !>.  100)  that  evprv'  ronverRpnt  s<*t"its  is  abso- 
lutely summable  is  incorrect,  its  has  been  pouiteti  out  by  Hardy.  Quax. 
Journal  cf  Math.,  vol.  35  (1903),  pp.  25-28.  But  every  absolutely  con- 
vergent seri^  is  absolutely  summable. 

X  Related  results  for  summable  s^es  (not  absolutely  summable)  are 
given  by  Hardy,  I.  c,  43. 
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which  P  becomes  when  in  P  one  replaces  to  not  by  the 
aeries  but  by  the  corresponding  analytic  f  unctions.  Moreover, 

F  is  identically  zero  when  and  only  when  the  series  S  has  all 
its  coeflicients  zero,  that  is  tt)  say,  when  and  only  when  the 
series  u,  v,  w  formally  satisfy  the  relation 

P(tt, «,  w,u',  •  •  * ,       x)  =  0. 

In  this  case  the  corresponding  analytic  functions  u,  v,  w  also 
satisfy  this  relation  (Borel»  1.  c,  page  114). 
.  If  the  foregomg  theorem  is  appliai  to  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ential equation 

where  /  is  analytic  in  2  at  x  0  and  algebraic  in  y  and  its 
derivatives,  it  results  at  once  that,  if  an  abs<dutely  summable 
series  y  formally  satisfies  the  differential  equation,  the  ana- 
lytic function  defined  by  the  Borcl  integral  sum  of  this  series 
is  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation  (Borel,  1.  c,  page  115). 
Suppose  that  the  power  series 

^(x)  =  tio  +  Utx  4*       +  •  • 

has  a  finite  (non-zero)  radius  of  convergence.  Let  I  denote 
a  line  through  a  singularity  of  the  function  defined  by  the 
power  series  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  from  zero 
to  this  singularity.  Let  P  denote  the  polygon  "  which  con- 
tains  in  its  interior  the  point  zero  and  extends  from  zero  in 
every  given  direction  to  the  nearest  of  these  lines  I  in  such 
direetion.  Then  the  series  <f(x)  is  absolutely  summable  for 
points  in  the  interior  of  F;  it  is  not  absolutely  summable  at 
any  point  exterior  to  P;  on  the  boundary  of  P  it  may  or  may 
not  be  absolutely  suimnable  (Borel,  1.  c,  page  128).* 

Through  use  of  the  foregoing  result  and  tests  for  the  abso- 
lute summability  of  series  one  is  able  to  treat  certain  phases 
of  the  problem  as  to  the  position  of  the  singularities  of  a 
func  tlou  defined  )>y  a  j)o\ver  series  (Borel,  1.  c,  page  136).* 

Borel's  integral  method  of  summation  is  thus  seen  to  yield 
an  important  contribution  (among  others)  to  the  fundamental 

•  The  Dietliod  of  analytic  continimtiun  suggested  by  the  rt-sults  in  these 
two  parngraphs  may  bo  extended  by  the  use  of  n  df»fiuition  of  8ummability 
based  on  the  function  if{a)  =  e**  instead  of  on  the  function  ip{a)  =  e* 
(Borel,  L  c.,p.  129  ff.).  The  "polygon"  of  summabiUty  is  replaced  by  a 
rert.ain  curvifincnr  figure.  See  al^  a  paper  by  E.  Lindel^,  BuU.  Soc.  Maih* 
France,  vol.  29  pp.  157-160. 
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problem  of  deducing  the  properties  of  an  analytic  function 
from  the  properties  of  its  Taylor  development.*  Contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  this  problem  have  been  m:\<]r  by  many 
authors  from  diverse  points  of  view.  One  ot  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  in  (onnection  with  the  subject  of  summability 
is  a  memoir  by  LeUoy.f 
Let  us  consider  the  divergent  series 

ae 

Put 

On  -  T(pn  +  l)a» 

and  denote  by  F{z)  the  function 

Fiz)  =  Eanz\ 

Suppose  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  convergence  of  the 
last  series  is  finite  (and  different  from  zero)  and  that  the 
circle  of  convergence  is  not  a  natural  boundary  of  the  func- 
tion defined  by  it.  Tlicn  for  the  sum  /(z)  of  the  first  series 
LeRoy  (1.  c.,  page  41 G)  writes 

provided  that  the  last  intepral  is  ronver^^ent.  For  p  =  1  this 
reduces  to  Borel's  definition.  I  nder  ai)])ropriate  broad  con- 
ditions such  summahh^  divergent  series  as  are  here  introduced 
are  amenable  to  the  usual  methods  of  computation  emi)loyed 
in  the  case  of  convergent  series.  The  theory  has  applications 
to  differential  equations  and  analytic  continuation  of  the  same 
essential  character  as  those  of  the  special  case  in  which 
Borel's  definition  is  sufficiently  far-reaching.  We  must  refer 
the  reader  to  LeRoy 's  memoir  for  a  fuller  account  of  his 
important  investigations  in  connection  with  this  and  other 

*  Conversely,  one  may  think  of  any  method  of  analytic  continuation  aa 

a  nictliod  for  Ihr  summntion  of  divenrrnf  ^crio  ■  l^tird,  1.  r,,  p.  120).  Note 
how  LcKoy  (.s(  (•  iiexi  footnote)  him  Im  cui  kd  ni  tluh  way  ut  new  defmitions 
of  sum.    S(  0  t  '■pcci.ally  pp.  405  IT,  of  his  pjiper. 

t  Toulome  Annales,  sot.  2,  vol.  2  (1900),  pp.  317-430.  See  abo  the 
work  of  Servant  (referred  to  at  the  end  of  §1  above). 
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definitions  of  siimm ability.  See  nlso  his  notes  in  Paris  Comp' 
tes  Rendiis  for  189S,  1899,  1900.* 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  extensions  of  Borel's  method 
by  Cunninghamf  and  by  Buhl.l  Compare  also  the  method 
of  Barnes  (see  reference  near  end  of  §1). 

§8.  General  Requirements  Which  Should  be  Met  in  Any  Defin- 
ition of  Sum  of  an  Infinite  Series. 

In  §5  we  have  considered  some  general  requirements  which 
should  be  met  by  every  definition  of  sum  of  nii  infinite  series. 
It  appears  that  a  great  many  definitions,  not  all  mutually 
consistent,  meet  all  these  requirements.  In  view  of  this  fact 
and  with  a  desire  to  introduce  greater  uniformity  into  the 
general  theory  of  summability,  some  authors  have  fdt  that 
certain  further  general  restrictions  are  distinctly  to  be  desired. 
Thus  W.  O.  MendenhallS  and  W.  B.  Ford||  have  insisted  on 
the  desirability  of  imposing  the  so-called  boundary  value  con- 
dition. Thus  these  authors  j)roposc  to  confine  attention  to 
those  series  (1)  for  which  the  corresponding  power  series 

00 

fix)  =  J^UnX"" 

has  a  radius  of  eonvergenee  equal  to  unity*!  and  then  to  agree 
to  retain  those  definitions  alone  for  which  the  sum  s  of  (1), 
when  existent,  satisfies  the  relation** 

•  Besides  the  reforrnrcs  already  given  see  also  Ricotti,  Giornale  de 
Matcmatiuhe,  vol.  48  (1910),  pp.  79-111,  for  a  treatment  of  the  methods 
of  Borel  and  I  (  1'  >\ ;  Maillet,  Annales  Ecole  Norm.  Sup.,  ser.  3,  vol.  20 
(1903),  pp.  487-518;  Van  Meek,  Boston  Collocjuiuin,  1903,  pp.  02-107. 

t  Proc.  London  Matii.  Sockly,  scr.  2,  vol.  '6  (i90;)>i,  pp.  lo7-lG9. 

t  Bulldm  des  Scieneea  nuUlieynaliqtiea,  vol.  42  (1907),  pp.  340-346. 

§  Michigan  dissertation,  1911.  This  dissertation  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. Through  the  kind  response  of  the  author  to  a  request  of  mine  I 
have  had  the  oppcirtunity  to  cxainino  a  manuscript  copy  of  it.  Its  mora 
important  reaulta  are  to  be  found  in  Ford's  book  on  divergent  aeries. 

II  Ford.  Studies  on  Divergent  Snies  and  Sonunabiiity,  pp.  82  ff.  Also 
in  his  addrps.s  (December,  1917)  a.'^  ri'lirinp  chairman  oif  tlio  Chicago  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Mathematical  .Society,  this  Bulletin,  vol.  25  (1918)) 
pp.  1-16. 

%  The  restriction  to  srich  series  appears  to  be  pari  icularly  unfortunate 
in  view  of  the  important^  appUcations  of  the  theory  of  suiuniability  to 
p  jv  ( r  ^  ries  with  zero  radius  of  convergence. 

**  The  demand  here  essentially  is  that  we  shall  restrict  attention  to 
certain  of  those  definitions  of  sum  which  are  mutually  consistent  with  a 
single  given  definition,  namely,  that  in  which  seriee  (1)  is  said  to  have  the 
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s  =  iim  f(jx). 

An  earlier  treatment  of  the  general  considerations  involved 
in  a  restrktioii  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  LeRoy's  monoir 
(cited  in  §7).  He  takes  a  more  general  point  of  view  than 
Mendenhall  and  Ford  in  that  he  allows  the  radius  of  conver- 
gence of  the  power  series  to  be  less  than  1  and  considers  the 
question  of  assigning  to  series  (1)  the  sum /(I),  where  nn  ele- 
ment of /(.r)  is  defined  as  above.  He  also  disrns^^cs  the  prob- 
lem for  tlie  case  when  the  radius  of  convergence  oi  the  power 
series  is  zero. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  convergent  power  series  are  a  much 
restricted  chiss  of  infinite  s^es  and  tiiat  the  theory  of  sum- 
mability  has  made  significant  and  important  conquests  in 
the  theory  of  expansions  in  orthogonal  functions  (including 
Fourier  series),  in  the  theory  of  Dirichlet  series  and  factorial 
series,  and  promises  important  applications  to  the  more  gen- 
eral expan-^ion  problems  arising  in  the  tbrory  of  difTcrrncc 
equations,  sucli  a  restriction  as  that  desired  by  Mendenhall 
and  Ford  should  be  insisted  upon  only  for  the  most  cogent 
reasons.  Furthermore  one  of  the  far-reaching  applications  of 
the  theory  of  summability  is  to  the  case  of  descending  power 
series  which  diverge  for  every  value  of  the  variable,  an  appli- 
cation which  leads  to  consequences  of  large  importance  in 
the  theory  of  differential  and  difference  equations.  Hence 
this  class  of  series  must  not  hr  ruled  out;  moreover,  it  is 
ditiicult  to  see  why  a  definition  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  case 
of  such  series  must  of  necessity  satisfy  the  boundary  value 
condition.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  no  satisfactory  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  this  restriction  proposed  by  Menden- 
hall and  Ford  and  consequently  that  there  is  not  yet  any 
sufficient  ground  for  confining  attention  to  definitions  satis- 
.  fying  the  l>oimdary  value  condition.  Those  which  do  satisfy 
it  doubtless  form  an  important  class  having  a  well-defined 
usefulness  in  the  study  of  analytic  functions;  but  there  seems 
not  yet  to  be  any  \  uHd  reason  for  supposing  that  other  classes 
are  not  also  important. 

sum  «  when  the  limit 

lim    (i/o  +       +  ^^1^'  +  .  .  .) 

j;-l-0 

exists  and  has  the  fijoite  value  «;  aod  that  we  shall  reject  every  definition 
wbidi  assigns  a  9iim  to  a  leriea  (1)  to  which  thia  last  definition  does  not 
assign  a  sum. 
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For  the  case  of  only  a  few  definitions  has  it  yet  been  deteiy 

mined  whether  the  so-called  boundary  value  condition  is 
satisfied.  For  these  consult  the  work  of  MendenhaU  and 
Ford. 

The  other  extreme  as  regards  the  matter  of  limitation  upon 
the  definition  of  summability  or  freedom  in  this  respect  has 
not  failed  to  be  represented  in  the  literature.  Thus  Hardy* 
has  formulated  a  principle  which  Bromwich  (Infinite  Series, 
pages  267-^)  states  in  the  following  words:  "If  two  limiting 
processes,  performed  in  a  definite  order  on  a  function  of  two 
variaWos,  lead  to  fi  definite  value  X,  hut,  when  ]>erformed 
in  tiie  reverse  order,  lead  to  a  nit  aningiess  expression  }  ,  we 
may  agree  to  interi[)ret  Y  as  meaning  X."  The  property 
implied  in  this  principle  certainly  belongs  to  many  of  the 
current  definitions  of  sum;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  useful  guide  in  the  formulation  of  any  of  the  im- 
portant qiecial  dc^nitions.  It  seems  to  allow  too  great  a 
variety  of  possibilities  to  provide  anything  of  marked  value 
in  the  way  of  specific  definitions.  It  is  useful,  however,  as  a 
unifying  principle. 

§9.  Applications  to  the  Theory  of  Dirichlet  Series. 

From  Theorem  VII  it  follows  that  CesAro's  methods  of  sum- 
mation are  limited  in  a  way  which  forbids  their  application  to 
the  problem  of  the  anal\'tical  continuation  of  a  function  de- 
fined by  a  power  series;  hut  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  use 
in  the  study  of  the  functiun  on  the  circle  of  convergence  of 
the  power  series  wliich  represents  it.  Owing  to  the  delicate 
character  of  the  con\  ergence  of  a  Dirichlet  series  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  Cesaro's  methods  would  find  wider  appli- 
cation here  than  in  the  theory  of  power  series  whose  character 
of  convergence  is  much  more  crude.  The  first  applications  of 
thb  sort  were  made  independently  by  Bohr  and  M.  Riesz, 
who  showed  that  the  region  of  Cesdro  summability  of  a  Dir- 
ichlet series  may  be  greater  than  its  region  of  convergence,  so 
that  there  exist  regions  of  sunimahility  in  which  the  series 
diverges  while,  nevertheless,  Cesaro's  means  afford  the  ana- 

*  Quar.  Jowmai  Math.,  vol.  35  (1904),  pp.  23-47.  See  also  Hardy  and 
Chapman,  ibid.,  vol.  42  (1911),  pp.  181-215;  Chapman,  ibid.,  vol.43  (1911), 
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lytical  continuation  of  tlie  functiou  deiiued  by  the  series 
within  its  region  of  convergence.* 

Aiiiiough  Cesai'D  s  methods  thus  have  an  important  uppli- 
cation  in  the  theory  of  Diridilet  series  it  appeared  from  the 
investigations  of  Riesz  that  a  certain  disadvantage  still  existed 
which  might  be  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  type 
of  definition  which  should  maintain  certain  features  belonging 
to  the  definitions  of  Cesiiro.  Tlius  Riesz  was  led  to  introduce 
his  flefinition  by  "  typical  meauSi"  as  given  in  $1  in  connec- 
tion with  relation  (12). 

In  the  case  when  Xn  =  n  it  has  been  shown  by  Rieszf  that 
his  definitions,  for  varying  r,  are  equivalent  to  those  of  Cesaro, 
Knopp,  and  Chapman,  when  in  each  case  the  same  value  of  r 
is  taken. 

An  excellent  account  of  this  method  of  summation  and  of 
its  application  to  the  theory  of  Dirichlet  series  has  been  givra 

by  Hardy  and  Kiesz.J  tor  this  reason  we  shall  not  attempt 
ail  exposition  of  the  matter.  We  state  merely  a  few  of  the 
leading  properties  of  the  definition  as  developed  by  these 
authors. 

The  definitions  of  Riesz  are  regular.  If  (1)  is  summable 
(AXr)  to  the  stun  it  is  summable  (iZXr')  to  the  same  sum  9, 
for  every  f'  greater  than  r.  If  (1)  is  sunmiable  (iUr),  where 

In  —  e^,  then  it  is  summable  (BXr)  to  the  same  sum.  If  (1) 
is  summable  {R\r),  where  Xn  =  n,  it  is  also  summable  (RXr) 
to  the  same  sum  where  Xn  =  log  n.  If  n  is  any  logarltlnnieo- 
exponential  function  of  X,  and  if  (1)  is  summable  (liKr)  then 
it  is  summable  [Rfir).  Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  (in 
view  of  the  last  result)  that  the  efficacy  of  the  method  (i^Xr) 
increases  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  function  X  decreases.! 

•  Borel's  exponential  method  of  summation  is  also  applicable  to  Dir- 
ichlet scries;  see  Hard)-,  Five.  London  ifaifi.  .society,  ser.  2,  vol.  8  (1909), 
pp.  277-291.  See  also  Hardy's  paper  on  the  so-fullecl  Abel's  method  oi 
buiuiniitiun  as  applied  to  Diricldcl  scries,  Quar.  Jvurnal  of  Math.  vol.  47 
(liHC)),  pp.  176-192. 

t  Paris  Compfr^^  f/rr,fJu.%  vol.  152  (1911).  pp.  1651-10.>}. 

t  "The  Gcucriil  1  ticory  of  Dirii  hlet  Scries,"  Cambridge  University 
Pr^,  1915.  This  monograph  should  also  be  consulted  for  treatment  m 
other  matters  reJating  to  the  summability  of  Dirichlet  series. 

§  We  may  refer  to  the  following  papers  which  appeared  later  than  the 
Hardy-Ricsz  monogniph: 

NaUi.  Paknno  Eendiconlit  vol.  40  (1915),  pp.  44-70;  42  (1917),  pp. 
61-72. 

Hardy,  Paris  Complcs  Rendius,  vol.  162  (1916),  pp.  463-466. 

Haidy,  Quar.  Journal  Math.,  vol.  47  (1916),  pp.  176-192. 

Haidy,  Froe.  Loindm  Math,  JSodetu,  ser.  2,  vol.  15  (1916),  pp.  72-88. 
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ApplieaHoru  to  the  Expannon  PnMem  Arising  in  ike 
Theory  cf  Difference  EquaUone, 

This  aecount  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  theory  of  summa* 
bility  we  shall  bring  to  a  close  by  indicating  briefly  an  impor- 
tant application  the  development  of  which  lies  mostly  in  the 
future.   In  several  memoirs*  which  I  have  presented  to  the 

Society  in  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  given  an  outline 
of  the  main  features  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  central 
expansion  prol)lcm  in  the  theory  of  difference  equations.  This 
problem  has  to  do  with  series  of  the  formf 

a««  g\x) 

where  the  quantities  flw  are  independent  of  x  and  the  function 
g(x)  is  restricted  mainly  as  to  its  analytic  and  assrmptotic 
character  in  a  certain  sector  V  indudinir  in  its  interior  the 
positive  axis  of  reals.  The  asymptotic  form  is  as  follow^: 

where  P(.r^  and  Q{x)  are  polynomials  and  the  a's  are  constants. 
It  is  assumed  that  g{x)  is  analytic  in  V  when  \x\  is  sufficiently 
large  hut  finite. 

The  most  important  cases  (and  the  uucs  arising  most  nat^ 
mully  from  the  theory  of  linear  difference  equations)  are  those 
in  which  P{x)  is  a  linear  function  of  x  and  Q{x)  is  a  linear 
function  or  a  constant.  Certain  special  functions  g(x)  be- 
longing to  the  class  thus  defined  give  rise  (see  memoir  II)  to 
factorial  series  and  to  some  generalizations  of  them  wliicli  j)iay 
the  fundamental  role  in  certain  important  recent  investiga- 
tions (see  references  in  memoir  II). 

•  These  memoir!^  will  bo  referred  to  by  the  iiuuihors  in  the  fuHowing  list: 
I.  Transactiom  Aimr.  Math.  Society,  vol.  17  (1910),  [)p.  207-232. 

II.  BuUeUnAmer.  Math.  Society,  vol.  23  (1917),  pp..407~e6. 

ni.  Amer.  Journal  of  Malh.,  vol.  39  (1917),  pp.  385-403. 

IV.  Amer.  Journal  of  Math.,  vol.  40  (1918),  pp.  113-126. 
t  A  sunilar  pfobI«iii  ariaes  for  Miiefl  of  the  form 


where  g(x)  has  asjrmptotic  properties  similar  to  those  defmed  in  the  text. 
Thene  series  nro  now  being  investigated  by  L.  L.  Steimleyi  a  student  in 

the  University  of  lilinoiH. 
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So  far  the  question  of  summability  of  series  Q(x)  Has  been 
treated  only  fur  the  case  of  factorial  series;  and  the  methods 
of  Cesaro  alone  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Landau* 
has  shown  that  the  factorial  series  and  the  Dirichlet  series 


have  the  same  points  of  convergence  (except  foraf  =  0,  —  1, 
—  2, .  .  .)•  'I  he  interior  of  the  region  of  convergence  of  each 
series  is  the  portion  of  a  plane  to  the  right  of  a  line  R(x)  ~  X, 
where  X  is  an  appropriately  determined  constant  and  Ri.r) 
stands  for  the  real  part  of  .r.  Bohrf  has  established  the  exibt- 
ence  of  a  sequence  of  real  numbers  Xi,  Xa,  X3,  .  .  .  (Xi  ^  Xj 
g  X3  g  .  .  .)  such  that  each  of  the  two  foregoing  series  is 
summable  (Cr)  in  a  half-plane  Rix)  >  Xr(r  »  1, 2, 3, .  .  .) 
but  not  for  ^(:r)  <  Xr.  As  n  approaches  infinity  Xr  approaches 

a  limit  X.  Bohr  (1.  c.)  has  shown  that  the  line  R(x)  »  x 
plays  a  fundamental  r61e  for  functions  defined  by  the^Dirichlet 
series.  Nr)rlundJ  has  pointed  out  that  the  number  X  does  not 
enjoy  a  similar  property  for  the  factorial  series;  this  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  other  methods  of  summation  may 
do  for  the  factorial  series  what  the  methods  of  Cesaro  do  for 
Dirichlet  series. 

The  function  f(x)  defined  by  the  foregoing  factorial  series 
has  an  asymptotic  representatioji§  (in  general  divergent)  of 
the  form 


This  series  is  summable  by  the  exponential  method  of  BoreI|| 

*  Miinchener  Sittunggherichte,  vol.  36  ( liKlOl,  pp.  151-218. 

t  fliitdtujrr  Nachricnlm,  1904,  pp.  247-l!ti2.  Hohr  stalfs  also  spvoral 
iuiporlaiil  propcrtios  of  the  regions  of  Biiniiuul)i)it\  of  dilTereiiL  ortiers. 
He  also  derives  aimilar  result-s  for  the  coi^o  of  series  of  binomial  coefficients. 

X  Paris  Comptcs  I{endu»^\ol  158  (1914),  pp.  132.5-1328. 

§  See  Nielsen,  Annale9  JSeeie  Ncrm,  Sup.,  scr.  3,  vol.  2  (1904),  pp.  44^ 
4.')S.  Sec  also  the  treatment  of  a  more  general  problem  in  my  memoirs 
Hi  and  IV. 

j|  Norlund,  1.  c;  Paris  Compiet  Rendm,  vol.  158  (lOU),  pp.  1252-1253; 

Acta  MalhimaHca,  vol.  37  (1914),  pp.  327  ,\  certain  natural  oxten- 

^ion  of  factorial  series  i.s  treated  hen',  the  theory  .still  being  containeii  in 
that  of  the  general  s<  ries  U{x). 

Compare  aIj-<>  in  this  conncffion,  Piiu Ik  rlr,  /'  .tcff/.  Rend.^  ser.  5* 
vol.  13  (1904j,  pp.  613-519,  and  my  memoir  i\  already  cited. 


• 

Z 


-f  1)  •  •  •  (x  -h  *)  * 
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and  the  sum  obtained  by  this  metiiod  is  f{x) : 

f{x)  =  'F{t)di, 

where 

Fit)  =  ^c  +  ^'x+2y^'+ 

A  number  I  exists  such  that  this  integml  converges  when 

R{x)  >  I  and  diverges  when  Riz)  <  L  This  niimlHT  /  phiys 
a  fundamental  role  as  regards  the  properties  of  the  function 
f{x)  defined  by  the  factorial  series. 

We  have  here  in  a  spec-ial  case  two  aspects  of  the  general 
theory  of  sumniability  of  tlie  series  ^(r),  a  theory  of  impor- 
tance the  devek)pment  of  which  will  lead  to  significant  exten- 
sions of  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  ex- 
pansion problems  in  analysis.  Early  in  1917,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Green,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  beginning 
work  upon  this  subject,  looking  towards  a  doctor's  disser* 
tation;  but  his  labor  has  been  interrupted  by  more  pressing 
duties  and  he  is  now  engaged  as  a  pilot  in  the  aviation  service 
with  the  American  Army  in  France. 

Ummtttrr  or  ItjuNois. 


ON  THE  rHOBL?:M  OF  THE  RESliSlANCE 

INTEGRAL. 

BY  PBOFESaOB  TBTOUlCm  BAYASHI. 

The  problem  of  minimizing  the  resistance  integral  seems  to 

be  of  three  main  \  Hrieties. 
1.  Newton's  problem:* 

To  tret  a  solid  of  revolution  formed  by  revolving  a  curve 
passing  Liuuugii  two  given  points  about  an  axis  which  shall  ex- 
perience a  minimum  resistance  when  it  moves  through  a  fluid 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 

The  solution  is  the  well-known  transcendental  curve. 

*  Philo«ophi£L'  Nalurtiliii  Priunpia  MutUematica,  1GS7,  Jlook  2,  Section 
7,  Fn>p.  34,  Scholium. 
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2.  Turle ton's  problem:* 

To  get  a  solid  of  revolutioti  on  a  given  base  with  a  given 
volume  which  shall  experience  a  minimum  resistance  when  it 

moves  through  a  fluid  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
The  solution  is  a  hypocycloid  of  three  cusps.t 

3.  Killer's  problem:! 

The  full  enunciation  of  this  problem  is  found  in  Professor 
G.  H.  Liji;ht's  paper  in  the  July  number  of  this  Bulletin, 
1918,  volume  24,  page  480.  The  solution  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained in  its  parametrical  form,  which  is  quite  the  same  as 
that  for  Tarleton's  problem.  So  without  using  Professor 
Light's  taiethod,  we  may  use  Todhunter's  method  to  show  that 
the  solution  is  a  hypocycloid  of  three  cusps.  Todhunter's 
method  depends  on  the  relation 

dy/dx  —  p  —  tan  ^, 

and  seems  to  be  more  easy  and  more  natural. 
August,  1918. 


NOTE  ON  EDITIONS  OF  VON  STAUDT'S  GEOMETRIE 

DER  lAGE. 

BT  PR0FES80K  R.  C.  ABCHIBAU) 

(1)  The  first  editions  of  K.  G.  C.  von  Staudt's  Geometric 
der  Lage  (G.)  and  Beitr;ige  zur  Geometrie  der  Lage  (B.)  were 
issued  in  4  parts,  pai)er  covers,  by  "Verlag  von  Bauer  und 
Raspe  (Julius  Merz),  '  Xiirnberg,  1847-1800,§  each  of  the 
four  parts  having  a  separate  title  page. 

(2)  An  Italian  transUtion  of  (G.),  and  of  some  paragraphs 
of  (B.),  was  published  in  1S89.|| 

•  Philosophical  Magazine,  4th  series,  vol.  34  (1867). 

fScc  Todhunter's  Ro-«oarchcs  in  the  Cal<  ulu<  of  Variations,  1871,  pp. 
196-108.  It  is  reproduced  id  Carll's  Calculim  of  X'ariationSj  1881,  pp.  144- 
146. 

+  Soientia  Navalis,  Prop.  53. 

§  (G.):  1M7  (on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  is:  '  Erlangen,  godruckt 
bd  J.  J.  Barfus,"  pp.  6  +  216).  (B.):  1856 r  Druek  von  Junge  &  Sohn  in 
Erlangen,"  pp.  6  +  130),  1857  (''Druck  von  Junge  &  Sohn  in  ErhiiiRfn," 
pp.  131-284),  18G0  ("Druck  der  A.  E.  Junge'schen  Univer.situt;>bui  hdruck- 
erei pp.  (i  +  2sr)-31«»). 

if  Ccoiiict  ri;i  (li  Poxizione  di  Ciornio  Carlo  Crisfiaiio  v.  Staudt.  Tradu- 
zionc  flnl  tt  de*  o  a  cura  dvi  dolt.  ^i.  Pien,  proli-sworc  airAccademia  mili- 
tare,  pnx  dutu  da  una  studio  del  Prof.  C.  Segre  BuUa  vitA  e  le  opere  del 
V.  Staudt.  Torino,  Bocca,  28+233  pp. 
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These  editions  are  well  known.  There  was»  however,  (3) 
another  German  edition,  which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  bibliographer  and  historian.'*'   A  copy  of 

this  edition  }ias  been  recently  presented  to  Brown  University. 
In  it  title  pages  are  lacking  for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  (B.). 
While  the  title  page  of  (G.)  is  without  date,  the  place  of  pub- 
lication is  given:  "Xiirnberg,  Verlag  der  Fr.  Koni'schen  Buch- 
handlung."t 

The  total  number  of  pages  in  each  of  the  four  parts  b  the 
same  as  in  (1),  and  the  "Berichtigungen,"  on  pages  216  (6) 
and  283  (B.)  are  reprinted  witiiout  corresponding  changes  in 
the  text.  While  there  is  in  general  a  one*to^ne  correspondence 

in  the  content  of  pages  numbered  the  same  in  (1)  and  (3),  this 
is  not  absolute;  for  example,  in  (G.):  pages  III,  9,  and  203 
(where  a  correction  of  the  original  has  been  made) ;  and  in  (B.) : 
pages  1"),  47,  134-5,  and  187.  The  print  page  of  the  new 
edition  is  slightly  longer  uud  narrower  tiiua  that  of  the  old  one. 

The  only  clue  I  could  find  as  to  the  date  of  this  edition  was 
in  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  volume  SQ.— Stfites  of  the 
Churchy  London,  1896)  which  lists  (G.)  as  published  in  "  Niirn- 
berg,  [1883]."  On  appealing  to  tlic  Museum  for  its  authority 
in  determining  the  date  "11883],"  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  the 
midite  keeper  in  the  Library  wrote  in  part  as  follows:  "Our 
copy  of  K.  G.  C.  von  Staudt's  Geometric  der  Lage  (Niirn- 
berg,  Verlag  der  Fr.  KoiiisclR'n  Biichhandhing)  cannot  have 
been  published  later  than  1S83,  as  we  paid  ior  it  on  0  July  of 
that  year,  the  invoice  being  dated  20  January.  A  young  cata- 
loguer (he  came  that  June)  cataloguing  it  in  October  assumed 
that  it  was  a  new  book.  I  think  it  was  really  published  be- 
tween 1877  and  ISSO.  On  the  cover  it  advertises  an  Atlas- 
commentar  of  G.  Wenz  which  I  find  in  Heinsius  dated  1877.| 
It  t\U(\  advertises  Dr.  L.  Wockel's  Geometric  der  Alton  in  einer 
Saniinlung  von  850  Aufgabcn.  This  number  S')!)  occurs  in 
the  eightli  and  ninth  editions  (published  by  Bauer  and  Raspe 
1869  and  1871)  and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  (published  by 

•  For  example:  Po^endorff,  Kayser  (BUcher-Lexicon),  M.  Cantor 
(article  on  von  Staudt  in  Allgemcans  deutoche  Biographie,  vol.  35,  1893). 
and  E^eydopAlie  Qll.  1. 2.  p.  207, 1915)  refer  to  only  the  one  edition  ot 
(G.). 

tOn  the  aevene  aide  is  "Dnick  von  E.  Th.  Jacob  in  Erlansen."  It 

will  be  seen  Uter  (in  connection  M-ith  Wockel's  Ceometrie  dtt  AfieD)  that 
Korn  was  probably  the  niu'ccssor  of  Bauer  and  Raspe. 

X  In  "Kavscr"  this  date  is  1876,  which  IB,  aecording  to  its  cfttalogiiey 
the  date  of  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congren. 
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Korn,  1873  and  1876).t   In  the  twelfth  edition  (published  by 

Korn  in  1880  it  was  inrn-n^cd  to856.  On  tho  supposition  that 
Korn  kept  his  udvcrtiscnients  up  to  date,  von  Standt's  book 
must  liave  appeared  after  Wenz's  Atlascommentur  of  1877* 
and  Ijefore  the  twelfth  edition  of  Wockel's  (jcometrie  der  Alten 
in  1880.    Its  probable  date  is  thus  a  little  before  1880." 

Judging  by  typography,  the  new  editions  of  (G.)  and  (B.) 
were  published  about  the  same  time. 

An  entry  in  the  *'  Katalog  des  mathematischen  Lesezimm^ 
der  Universitiit  G6ttingen"t  suggests  that  there  may  have 
becTi  yet  a  third  German  edition  of  (G.)  in  1846,  since  it  has 
"Niirnberg  ll84t>J"  aticr  the  title.  More  probably  however 
it  is  the  edition  described  above  as  without  date,  incorrectly 
catalogued. 


MATHERUTICAL  PERIODICALS. 

Union  List  of  MathruKiiical  Periodicals.  B\  D.  E.  Smith  and 
C.  E.  Seely.  (iiiireau  of  Kduention,  iinlietin  1917,  No. 
9.)    WashinRtun,  1>.  ('.,  1!HS.    (»()  pages.    Price  10  cents. 

This  union  list  is  a  guide  to  the  location  of  certain  period- 
icals. The  compilers  have  stated:  it  was  "prepare<i  for  the 
use  of  research  students  in  mathematics  in  the  universities  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  list 
of  all  publications  of  this  kind;  indeed,  sucli  a  eataiogue,  while 
very  desirable  from  the  bibliographical  and  historical  stand- 
point, would  not  ordinarily  *5erve  the  purposes  of  the  graduate 
student  in  nuithenuitirs  as  well  as  a  brief  list  of  this  nature. 
The  selection  ha^  been  nuuie  after  consultHtion  with  a  number 
of  i)rofessors  in  those  universities  that  ha\e  most  to  do  with 
directing  research  work  in  mathematics  in  this  country,  and 
it  represents  the  periodicals  which,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
advisers,  the  students  will  be  most  apt  to  consult  in  his  inves- 
tigations." 

Of  about  1()5  serial  publications  so  sclectedj  somewhat  less  * 
than  one  half  are  wholly  mathematical.   In  connection  with 

*  Tlic  number  ;'8oO"  occurs  in  the  title  from  the  fourth  (1856)  to  the 

eleventh  editions  inrlusivo. 

t  Bcarlx  itet  vou  K.  lliunicnz.    Mil  einem  Vorwort  von  F.  Klein.  Leip- 
sig,  1907,  p.  92. 
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the  title  of  each  periodical  are  given :  (1)  the  series  and  volume 
numbers,  with  years  and  place  or  places  of  publication.  In 
case  some  society  or  academy  is  publisher,  this  is  also  indi- 
cated; (2)  an  alphabetical  list  of  certain  libraries  o^^'ning  one 
or  more  of  the  volumes,  and  an  exact  statement  of  the  volumes 
to  be  found  in  such  libraries. 

The  52  libraries  considered  are  situated  in  the  following 
21  states:  California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Cohimbia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mar \  laud,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  Washington. 

In  the  pamphlet  are  two  main  divisions  headed  "Mathe- 
matical Periodicals"  and  "Periodicals  Partly  Matlieniatical,*' 
and  a  detailed  index.  The  arrarifjemont  of  this  whole  is  con- 
venient for  ready  consultation  aitiiough  an  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  countries  (as  in  Greenstreet's  list  mentioned  below) 
would  have  been  more  compact.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
ihttt  the  list  will  be  of  great  service  to  many  students. 

Typical  of  comments,  the  number  of  which  might  be  much 
extended,  are  the  following:  Among  American  periodicals 
listed  The  Mathematical  Visitor  (1878-1896),  The  Mathematical 
Review  (1896-1897)  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Con- 
iributioriy  from  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Departments 
(1904,  1909)  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  While  Jnvrval 
de  Mathcmaiiques  vlemeniaircs  (Vnibert)  is  considered,  the 
much  more  important  Journul  dc  Mathematiques  ilimentaires 
(d  splciaUs)  (Bourget,  de  Longchamps,  etc.,  1877-1901)  is 
not.  NoutdU  ConeBpondance  maihfmaiique  (1875-1880)  is 
Ibted  but  the  more  substantial  Correspondance  mathfynaiiqne 
et  phynque  (Quetelet,  182.5-1839)  as  well  as  the  most  valuable 
Correspondance  snr  VEcole  polytechnique  (1804-1816)  are  not. 
Since  continuations  are  sometimes  indicated,  whv  was  it  not 
also  noted  that  Nouvelle  Correspondance  mnthimatique  was 
continued  as  Mathesis,  and  The  Analyst  as  the  Antials  of 
Matliematics^  There  is  no  reference  to  the  immediate  prede- 
cessors of  Journal  cf  the  Indian  Maikmatieal  Clvb  and  of 
Conti's  Jl  BoUetino  di  MateToaHea  whose  early  volumes,  at 
least,  were  published  at  Bologna  and  not  at  "  Roma  (Rome)." 
It  is  surely  misleading  to  refer  to  the  Ladies'  Diari/,  1 704-1773, 
as  "reprinted  in  1775."  Without  doubt  the  editors  had  in 
mind  llutton  s  edition  issued  in  14  numbers  1771-1775,  which 
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may  hardly  be  accurately  tenned  a  "reprint."  To  be  con- 
sistently complete  in  this  coxmection  The  Diarian  Repository 
(1771-1774),  and  T.  Leybourne's  Questions  from  The  Ladies* 
Diary  (1^17),  should  have  been  mentioned  also.  In  tlie  lipht 
of  the  quotation  made  almve  it  is  not  clear  how  Do(igson  s 
Mathematical  Repository  (which  is  not  a  periodical  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Leybourn's  serial,  page  21),  llie  Ladies* 
Diary,  The  Genilman's  Diary,  and  GetilmaiCB  Mtxlhemiillkal 
Cfmpamon  come  to  be  listed  in  preference  to  sucb  publications 
as  Comptea  rendiis  de  VAeaociation  fran^aise  pour  V Ataneemeni 
des  Sciences,  the  Reports  of  the  Association  for  the  ImprorCTnent 
of  GeowdrimI  Teaching,  Maihematisk  Tidakrift,  and  Tidtkrift 
for  MatheiJiatik. 

Great  Britain  has  already  published  at  least  three  lists  simi- 
lar to  our  union  list:  (1)  Royal  Society,  Subject  Index,  Pure 
Mathematics,  which  devotes  41  pages  to  indication  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  701  serials  in  23  libraries;  (2)  Royal  Society,  Sub- 
ject Index,  Mechanics,  indicating  in  58  pages  the  location  of 
959  serials  in  28  libraries;  and  (3)  W.  J.  Greenstreet's  Cata- 
logue of  Current  Mathematical  Journals  (40  pages),  compiled 
for  the  Mathemntir-d  Association  and  listing  about  180  per- 
iodicals in  49  libraries. 

In  this  country,  apart  from  printed  catalogues  of  special 
libraries,  the  mathematician  has  had  at  his  disposal  till  now 
but  two  lists:  (1)  H.  C.  Bolton's  "  Catalogue  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Periodicals  1665-1895"*  for  130  libraries  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  country;  and  (2)  a  general  list  for  36  libraries 
in  a  limited  district,  namely,  A  List  of  Periodicals,  Newspapers^ 
Transactions,  and  other  serial  publications  currently  received 
in  the  principal  libraries  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  Boston, 
Bo'^ton  Public  Library,  1897.    143  pages. f 

Wlnie  ^;ruteful  for  what  we  have,  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  some 
one  will  feel  disposed  soon  to  publish  for  America  a  union  list 
of  all  serials  indexed  by  the  Royal  Society  Subject  Index,  Pure 
Mathematics,  and  by  the  A  volumes  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  Such  a  list  would  include 
four  or  five  times  as  many  titles  as  the  union  list  under  review, 
but,  with  a  scheme  of  abbreviations  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  Royal  Society  Subject  Index,  its  size  need  not  be  more 

*  S;o(  ond  e<iition,  Waahtngton,  1807.  (SgMthBonian  MuoeUaneouB  Col- 
lections, No.  1076.) 

t  A  new  edition  of  this  work  iiidudittg  three  or  four  timeBMi^^ 
and  referring  to  72  IfiuBries,  is  now  in  ooune  of  prepamtion. 
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than  twice  as  large.  Considerinfr  the  whole  range  of  mathe- 
matics it  is  somewhat  unsafe  to  claim  that  any  large  number 
of  these  titles  is  alone  "desirable  from  the  bibliographical  and 
historical  standpoint." 

A  similar  list  for  mechanics,  aeronautics,  geodesy,  ballbtics, 
navigation,  and  astronomy  is  also  a  decided  desideratum  in 
these  days. 

R.  C.  Archibald. 

July,  1918. 


NOTES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  to  he  held  at  Chicago  on  December  27-28,  President 
Dickson  will  deliver  his  retiring  address,  on  "Mathematics 
in  War  Perspective."  Abstracts  and  titles  of  papers  intended 
for  presentation  at  this  meeting  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Acting  Secretary,  Professor  E.  J.  Moulton,  909  Colfax 
Street,  Evanston,  111.,  by  December  2.  The  meeting  will  be 
immediately  preceded  by  that  of  the  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  a  joint  session  will  be  held  on  December 
27. 

TuE  seventy-first  meeting  of  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  will  be  held  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  27-31.  G.  D.  Bibk- 
HOFF  is  vice-president,  and  F.  R.  Moulton  secretary  of 
Section  A. 

TnE  opening  (September)  number  of  volume  20  of  the 
Artvals  of  Mathematics  contains  the  following;:  papers:  "Func- 
tions of  limited  variation  and  Lebesgue  integrals,"  by  G.  P. 
Hokton;  "On  the  Teixeira  construction  of  the  unicursal 
cubic/'  by  N.  ALTSBiiiUER;  "The  functional  equation 
flf(^)]  ~  fl'(«)/*  i>y  A.  Ppbiffbr;  "The  existence  of  the 
functions  of  the  elliptic  cylinder,"  by  Mary  F.  CuTiTis;  "The 
gamma  function  in  the  integral  calculus,"  by  T.  H.  Gronwaia* 

The  closing  (October)  number  of  volume  40  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Mathemaiics  contains:  "Theta  modular  groups 
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determined  by  point  sets/'  by  A.  B.  Coble;  "On  the  asymp- 
totic solution  of  the  non-homogeneous  linear  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  nth  order.  A  particular  solution/'  by  W.  V.  N. 

Garretson';  "  A  collineation  group  isomorphic  with  the  group 
of  the  double  tangents  of  the  plane  qTmrtic,"  l>y  r.  C. 
Bramble;  "Proof  of  Pohlke's  theorem  and  its  generalizations 
by  afl5nity/'  by  Arnold  Emcii;  *' Aritinnctieal  theory  of 
certain  Ilurvvitzian  coutinued  fractions/'  by  D.  N.  Lehmeb. 

The  following  24  doctorates  with  mathematics  as  major 
subject  were  conferred  by  Ammcan  universities  in  the  aca- 
demic year  1917-1918;  the  title  of  the  dissortation  is  added 
in  each  case:  1.  A.  Barnett,  Chicago,  "Differential  equations 
with  a  continuous  infinitude  of  variahlos";  R.  F.  Borden, 
Illinois,  "On  tlie  LajjlatT-Poisson  mixed  equation";  II.  E. 
Bray,  Rice  Institute,  "  A  Green's  theorem  in  terms  of  Lebes- 
gue's  integral";  Teresa  ('ouen,  Johns  Hopkins,  "An  investi- 
gation of  plane  quartic  curves";  H.  H.  Daiakeb,  Cornell, 
''On  the  automorphic  functions  of  the  group  (0»  3;  2,4,  6)"; 
H.  D.  Fbaut,  Illinois^  "The  Green's  function  of  a  plane 
contour";  G.  H.  Hallbtt,  Pennsylvania,  "Linear  order  in 
three-dimensional  euclidean  and  double  elliptic  space";  Anna 
M.  Howe,  Cornell,  "The  classification  of  plane  involutions 
of  order  three";  Glenn  James,  (^ojumbia,  "Some  theorems 
on  the  summation  of  divergent  series";  J.  M.  Kinxky, 
Chicago,  "The  general  theory  of  congruences  without  any 
preliminary  integrations";  £.  P.  Lane,  Chicago,  "Conjugate 
systems  with  indeterminate  axis  of  curves";  J.  £.  McAteb, 
Chicago,  "Modular  invariants  of  a  quadratic  form  for  a 
prime  power  modulus";  F.  R.  MoRRIS,  California,  "Classi- 
fication of  involutory  cubic  space  transformations";  W.  P. 
Ott,  Chicago,  "The  general  type  of  the  Itrnchistochrone  with 
variable  end  points";  C.  P.  Pai\e,  ^Viseoii^in,  "Modes  of  air 
motion  and  the  equations  of  the  general  cireiilatiun  of  the 
earth's  atmo.sphere";  O.  J.  liAMbLLK,  Catholic  University, 
"Three-cusped.  hypocycloids  fulfilling  certain  assigned  con- 
ditions"; Josephine  R.  (Mrs.  E.  D.)  Roe,  Syracuse,  "Inter- 
functional  expressibility  problems  of  symmetric  functions,  with 
tables";  L.  J.  Rouse,  ^lichigan,  "A  contribution  to  the  ques- 
tion of  linear  th  peiidenee  in  linear  integral  equations";  H.  M. 
SiioEM.vKKK,  Pennsylvania.  "A  generali/.erl  equation  of  the 
\ibrating  membrane  expressed  in  curvilinear  coordinates"; 
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L.  S.  Shivfly,  Chicago,  "A  new  basis  for  the  metric  theory 
of  conveniences";  W.  G.  Simon,  Chicago,  "On  the  sokition  of 
certain  types  of  hnear  difTereutial  equations  in  infinitely  many 
vanai)les'";  M.  G.  Smith,  Illinois,  "On  the  zeros  of  functions 
defined  by  homogeneous  linear  differential  equations  contain- 
ing a  panuneter*':  Maby  A.  SzNYTHERy  California,  "The 
hypersurface  of  the  second  degree  in  four-dimensional  space"; 
J.  S.  Taylor,  California,  "A  set  of  five  postulates  for  Boolean 
algebras  in  terms  of  the  operation  'exception.' " 

Thk  Paris  academy  of  sciences  announces  the  award  of  the 
following  prizes  for  work  in  ])nre  and  apphed  raatliematics 
for  the  year  1918:  Toncelet  prize  (2,000  francs)  to  Joseph 
Larmob,  of  Cambridge  University,  for  the  totality  of  his 
mathematical  researches.  Francoeur  prize  (1,000  francs)  to 
P.  MoNTEL,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  for  his  investigation 
of  series  of  analytic  fnnctions.  Lalande  prize  (540  francs) 
to  A.  Belopslky,  of  the  Pulkowa  observatory,  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis  to  astron- 
omy. Valz  prize  (4()0  francs)  to  F.  Sy,  of  the  Algiers  observa- 
tory, for  the  totality  of  Ins  wi  rk>  on  astronomy.  Jnnsscn 
prize  (medal)  to  S.  Ciikwylikh,  director  of  the  Shaiighai 
observatory,  for  his  researches  in  physical  astronomy. 

.\mono  the  mathematicians  associated  with  Major  Oswald 
Veblen  at  the  Aberdeen  ])ro\  iiig  ground  are  A.  A.  Bennett, 
Texas;  H.  F.  Blichfeldt,  Stanford;  G.  A.  Bliss,  Chicago; 
T.  H.  Gronwall;  C.  R.  Dines  and  C.  N.  Haskins,  Dart- 
mouth; Dunham  Jackson,  Harvard;  H.  H.  Mitchell,  Penn- 
sylvania; W.  II.  lioi'ver,  Washington  (St.  Louis).  With 
Major  F.  K.  Moulton  in  the  ordnance  department  at  Wash- 
ington are  J.  W.  Alexander,  Princeton;  Thomas  Buck, 
CflJifomia;  W.  D.  MacMHlan,  Chicago;  J.  P.  Ritt  and 
Caroline  E.  Seely,  Columbia;  H.  L.  Smith,  Princeton;  H.  S. 
Vandiver,  Philadelphia.  Commissions  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment of  the  army  have  been  pven  to  First  Lieutenant 
Tliomas  Buck,  Captain  H.  H.  ^Mitchell,  Captain  Dunham 
Jackson,  Major  W.  D.  Macrnillaii.  Dr.  J.  H.  Musselman, 
Illinois,  has  been  a{)}>ointcd  first  lieutenant  on  the  statistics 
branch  of  the  general  staff.  Dr.  D.  F.  Barrow,  Vale,  has 
entered  the  government  service.  Dr.  J.  N.  Rice,  Catholic 
University,  is  serving  in  the  national  army.  Mr.  J.  J.  Nassau, 
Syracuse,  is  in  a  regiment  of  en^neers  in  Firance.  Professor 
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Arnold  Dresden,  Wisconsin,  sailed  for  France  in  September 
for  service  with  the  Ked  Cross. 

Professor  W.  R.  Longley,  of  Yale  University,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  and  is  engaged  in  the  ballistic  division  of  the  Dupont 
Company  in  Delaware. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Scott  has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Doane  College. 

At  the  T'?iivf'r.sity  of  Illinois  Dr  1-j.iz  akkth  B.  Grkn.n'an 
and  Dr.  JoshPiiiNK  Glasgow  have  been  appointed  instructors 
in  mathematics  and  Mr.  L.  E.  YAECtER  assistant  in  mathe- 
matics. Mr.  C.  II.  liicHARDSON,  assistant  in  matlieniatics, 
has  been  appointed  pn^essor  of  mathematics  in  Georgetown 
College,  Kentucky. 

At  Cornell  University  Mrs.  D.  ^ayigr  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  mathematics.  Instructor  E.  P.  Fraleigh  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  the  ordnance  work  at  the  Aberdeen 
proving  ground.  Seven  members  of  the  faculty  have  been 
temporarily  transferred  from  other  departments  to  assist  in 
the  mathematical  instruction. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  Mr.  F.  Duncan,  Miss  Z. 
Ferouson,  and  Mr.  A.  Grossman  have  been  appointed  in- 
structors in  mathematics. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Murnaghan,  of  the  T?ire  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  associate  in  applied  mathematics  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Fk'ofessor  H.  B.  Evans, 
of  the  department  of  mathematics,  has  been  made  dean  of 
the  Towne  Scientific  School. 

Professor  L.  Lindsey,  of  Syracuse  University,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  associate  professorship  of  apphed  mathe- 
matics. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Ciiii  iii-NDEN,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Iowa. 
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PuoFESsou  T.  O.  Walton,  of  William  nnd  Vashti  College, 
has  beea  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines. 

At  the  University  of  Rochester  assbtant  professor  C.  W. 
Watketb  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Professor  II.  R.  T'halkx,  of  Berea  College,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  tlie  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Smith,  of  Beloit  College,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Simon»  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Adelbert  College. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Silverman,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Dartmouth 
College. 

Profkssoh  (  '.  A.  Barxhakt,  foniitrly  of  Carthage  College, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Morris  has  been  appointed  to  an  instructorship 
in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  California. 

Professor  J.  II.  Graf,  of  the  University  of  Bern,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 

Professor  S.  Latt?:!!*,  of  the  UiiiM  isity  of  Toulouse,  died 
July  5,  1918,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years. 

Professor  C.  Wolf,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  died  in  tiie 
summer  of  1918  at  the  age  of  ninetyH>ne  years. 

Professor  O.  Hekrici,  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical 
CoUege,  London,  died  August  10,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years. 
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Mr.  H.  Powell,  tutor  in  mathematics  in  the  college 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  died  July  23, 1018.  Mr.  Powell  had 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  since 
1907. 

Professok  U.Ci.  Keppfl,  head  of  the  depart miMit  of  mathe- 
matics  in  the  I  niversity  of  Florida,  died  Octoht  r  >  ai  liie  a^e 
of  fifty-two  years.  Professor  Kepjjel  had  been  a  member  of 
tlie  American  ^iathematieal  Society  since  1897. 

Col.  £.  W.  Bass,  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point 
from  1878  to  1898,  died  November  6  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 

Dr.  Artemas  Martin,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  died 
November  7  at  the  a^^e  of  eighty-four  years.  Dr.  Martin 
had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
since  1891. 
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.•\da.m.s  (O.  S.).  (Icneral  theory  of  the  l^inlx  rt  fonformal  conic  projection. 
(U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Spc*  inl  Publication  No.  53.) 
Waohington,  Govenunent  Printing  Ofiioe,  191S.  38  pp.  Paper. 

10.10 

BouTROUX  (E.).  See  Gobuvt  (B.). 

DrcLOVT  (J.).    TcniM.s  clcnidos  i\r  rn:i(crn:1t irns  clcnu'iiialcs.    La  .st-ric  de 
Tajflor  y  la  teoria  general  de  las  scries  infinites,  para  funciones  dc  una 
variable  real.   D^arrollo  de  laa  ideas  esbozadea  par  F.  Klein  en 
Mat(  in.'1fi(  as  elcmentalcs  desde  un  punto  de  vista  superior/'  Buenos 

Aims,  Ceairo  Ewtudiontes  de  Ingenieria,  1917. 

GoBLOT  (E.).  TraiW;  de  logique.  Pr^jfoee  de  E.  iioutroiLx.  PariSi 
librairie  Armand  Oolin,  1918.  8vo.  24  +  412  pp.         Ft.  9.60 

Harnack  (A.).  See  Sbbmbt  (J.  A.). 

KuBiK  (P.).  See  Ddcloot  (J.). 

KoRE.N  fJ  ).   The  histoiy  of  statistics.  New  York,  Bfacmiilan,  191S. 

12  +  77:j  i)p.  ?7  50 

McClenun  (ii.  B.).  Introduction  to  the  elementary  functions  by  11.  B. 
McQenon  with  the  editorial  cooperation  of  W.  J.  Rude.  Boston, 
Ginn.  1918.  8vo.  9 +244  pp.  $1.80 

MoR.ivKK  (Cl.).  Allirf'nu  ine  Bewrisr  der  Giiltigkeit  <Jrs  lei /ton  Format- 
schen  Salaes.  .Mit  einem  ;Vnhaug  iiber  Pythagoraisciie  Zahlen. 
Frag,  G.  Mohtvek,  1916.  8vo.   18  pp.  M.  1.00 
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Mulder  (P.  J.).  Kirkman-Systemen.  (Diss.)*  Leyden,  P.  J.  Mulder, 
1917.    4to.    15  -(-  312  pp. 

Post  (W.  C).  Over  dc  rcductie  van  Abelschc  intcgralen  tot  elliptLiche. 
(Diss.).  Leyden,  £.  J.  BriU,  1917.  4to.   10 +  174  pp. 

ROTAL  Society  Catalogue  of  .Scientific  I'  l  i  r-i.  Fourth  series  (1884  to 
190U),  vol.  Id:  I— Marbut.  Cambridgej  Univeraity  Press,  1018. 
4to.  0  + 1054  pp.  £5  0. 5 

Rtjsk  (W.  J.).  See  McClbnon  (R.  B.). 

Sarkab  (B.  K.).  Hindu  achievements  in  exact  flcienco.  A  study  in  the 
histor\'  of  scientific  development.  New  York,  Longmans,  1918. 
8vo.  *14  +  82  pp.  $1.00 

SCHEFFERS  (G.).     See  SeRRET  (J.  A.), 

Serret  (J.  A.)  und  ischeffers  (G.).  Lehrbuch  der  Differential-  uiid  Inte- 
graliechnung.  Nach  A.  Harnacks  Uebersetzung.  Iter  Band:  DifTeren- 
tialreebnuug.  Ote  und  7te  Auflage.  Leipsig,  Teubner,  1915.  17  + 
670  pp.  Geh.  M.  13.00 

&.AifB  (F.).  The  Amdamental  e<|uation8  of  dynamics  and  its  main  coordi- 
nate 8>'8tem8  vcctorialh'  treated  and  illustrated  from  rigid  dynamics. 
Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1918.    10+233  pp. 

II.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

AlzAa  (F.  de)  y  Jaimb  (F.  D.).  Elementos  de  trkonometria  rectilinea  y 
esf^rica.  Buenos  Aires,  A.  Garcia  Santos,  1918. 

Drekslkk  (H.).  Element ;irej^  Ilcchnen  und  bflrgerliche  Kethiunipbarten 
fur  die  Unterstufe  d^  Scmioaiv.  3te  Auflage.  Drcaden-Blaiiewits, 
Bleyl  und  Kaemmerer,  1017.  Gefa.  M.  2.85 

Fischer  (P.  B.)  und  ZOhlkb  (P.).  Deulsehland  und  der  Wcltkriog. 
Tatsachen  und  Zahlen  aus  den  KriegBjahren  1013-1917.  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1917.    117  pp.    Geh.  M.  1.60 

HsssENBEKG  (G.).  Ebcuo  und  sphiirische  Trigonometric.  3tc  Auflage. 
Neudmek.   (Sammhing  Gdsenen).  Berlin,  Gfischen,  1917.   171  pp. 

Jaihs  (F.  D.).  See  AlkIa  (F.  de). 

Lbnnbs  (N.  J.).  See  Suttmt  (C.  W.). 

LtKTZMANN  (W.).    Aufgabensammlung  und  T.eiiraden  fiir  Ariilimetik, 

Algebra  und  Analysis.  Ausgabo  A:  FUr  Gymnasieu.  Uutetstufe. 
Leipzig,  Teubner,  1917.  261  pp.   Geb.  M.  2.80 

Sktffabth  (W.).  Allgnnnne  Arithmetik  und  Algebra.  5te  Auflage. 
BlasewiU,  Bleyi  und  Kftmmerer,  1917.  174  pp.  Geh.        M.  2.20 

Sutton  (C.  W.)  and  Lenxes  (X.  .1.)  Ba'<ines8  arithmetic.  Boston,  Attyn 
ami  Bacon,  1918.    8vo  « +466 -f  8  pp.  Cloth. 

ZCULKE  (.P.).   See  Fischeu  (.P.  B.). 

in.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Apaiis  (O.  S.).  Lambert  projection  tables  for  the  Unitcil  States.  Wanh- 
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THE  OCTOBER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  two-hundredth  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
in  New  York  City  on  Saturday,  October  26,  1918.  War 
conditions  and  the  prevailing  epidemic  cooperated  to  reduce 
the  attendance,  which  included  the  following  eleven  membeis: 

Professor  E.  W.  Brown,  Ptofessor  F.  N.  Cole,  Phifessor 
T.  S.  Fiske,  Mr.  T.  C.  Fry,  Phtfessor  O.  E.  Glenn,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Joffe,  Professor  Edward  Kasner,  Professor  C.  J.  Keyser,  Pro- 
fessor P.  H.  LinehaD>  Professor  R.  L.  Moore,  Professor  H.  W. 
Keddick. 

Professor  E.  W.  Biov n  presided  at  the  morning  session,  and 
Professor  ().  E.  (ilenn  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  Council 
announced  the  election  of  the  following  persons  to  membership 
in  the  Society:  Ptofessor  R.  A.  Arms,  Juniata  College;  Pro- 
fessor M.  D.  Earle,  Furman  University;  Professor  Ernest 
Flammer,  Queen's  University;  Professor  Gillie  A.  Larew, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  Dr.  Flora  E.  Le  Stomv 
geon,  Mt.  Ilolyoke  College;  Professor  John  Matheson, 
Queen's  University;  Dr.  F.  R.  Morris,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Professor  Susan  M.  Panibo.  Smith  College;  Dr.  W.  G. 
Simon,  Adelbert  College.  One  application  for  membership 
in  the  Society  was  received. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  current  year.  A  list  of  nominations  for 
oflScers  and  other  members  of  the  Council  was  adopted  and 
ordered  printed  on  the  official  ballot  for  the  annual  election. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions 
from  members  of  the  Society  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
estal)lishing  at  Harvard  University  a  i>uitai)l('  memorial  of 
the  late  Professor  Maxime  Bdcher,  President  of  the  Society 
in  1909-1910. 

The  Chicago  meeting  in  the  Christmas  holidays  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Council  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 

for  this  year,  the  usual  eastern  meeting  being  em  u  riled. 
Members  attending  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  were  in^■ited  to  read  pai)ers  before  Section  A, 
having  previously  registered  titles  and  a]>stract3  with  the 
Secretary  for  record  in  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting. 
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The  Southwestern  Section  decided  not  to  hold  its  usual 
meeting  this  year.  The  February,  1919,  meeting  of  the 
Society  wUl  also  be  omitted.  The  usual  meetings  wUl  be  held 
in  April. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  October  meetbg: 

(1)  Dr.  J.  £.  McAtee:  "The  transformation  of  a  regular 
group  into  its  conjoint." 

(2)  Professor  E.  W.  Chittenden:  "On  the  Heine-Borel 
property  in  the  theory  of  abstract  sets." 

(3)  Professor  Gilue  A.  Lakk^s  :  "  Necessary  conditions  for 
the  problem  of  Mayer  in  the  calculus  of  variations." 

(4)  PMfessor  D.  M.  Y.  Someetillb:  "Quadratic  systems 
of  circles  in  non-euclidean  geometry." 

(5)  Professor  M.  B.  Pobter:  "Derivativeless  continuous 
functions." 

(6)  Dr.  G  H  Hat  t  ett,  Jb.:  "Concerning  the  definition  of 
a  simple  continuous  arc." 

(7)  Professor  R.  L.  Mooke:  "A  characterization  of  Jordan 
regions  by  properties  having  no  reference  to  their  bouudanes." 

(8)  Ph>fessorR.L.MoOBE:  "Concerning  simple  continuous 
curves." 

(9)  Professor  EdwabdICabner:  "  Fields  of  force  and  Monge 

equations." 

Dr.  Hallett's  paper  was  communicated  to  the  Society 
through  Professor  R.  L.  Moore.  In  the  absence  of  the 
authors  the  papers  of  Dr.  McAtee,  Professor  Chittenden,  Pro- 
fessor Larew,  Professor  Somerville,  Professor  Porter,  and  Dr. 
iiuiiett  were  read  by  title.  Abstracts  of  tlic  papers  follow  below. 

1.  The  statement  that  there  is  a  transformation  of  order  2 
that  transforms  a  regular  substitution  group  into  its  conjoint 
occurs  in  the  literature.  In  this  paper  Dr.  McAtee  exhibits 
such  a  transformation. 

2.  Proft  -  or  Chittenden's  paper  appeared  in  full  in  tlie  >.o- 
vember  Bulletin. 

3.  Since  A.  Mayer  formulated  that  problem  of  the  calculus 
of  variations  usually  called  by  his  name,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  deduction  of  the  Euler-Lagrange  equa- 
tions of  tlie  problem  as  a  first  necessary  condition.  Little 
attention,  subsequent  to  the  original  paper  of  Mayer,  has  been 
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paid  to  the  necessary  conditions  anaio^'ous  to  those  of  Legendre 
and  Jaculji  or  to  the  deduction  of  a  necessary  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  Weierstrass.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Fkt>- 
fessor  Iiaiew's  paper  to  inquire  systematically  into  the  question 
of  necessary  conditions.  In  the  investigation  of  the  corner- 
point  condition  for  the  so-called  "diseontinuous  solutions/' 
the  theorem  on  the  necessary  condition  of  Euler  is  extended  to 
include  Rres  whieh  are  continiions,  hut  which  may  have  a 
finite  number  of  corners.  A  formulation  and  proof  is  supplied 
for  the  necessary  condition  of  Weierstrass,  and  tlie  Legendre 
condition  follows  directly.  The  Jacobi  condition  is  deduced 
in  much  more  simple  fashion  than  usual  by  an  application 
of  the  Euler  equations  and  the  comer-point  condition  to  the 
second  variation. 

4.  Professor  Somerville's  paper  discusses  the  quadratic 
s>  !^tems  of  circles  with  one  or  two  parameters  in  non-euclidean 
geometry.  The  general  one-parameter  system  consists  of  one 
of  three  s.ystems  of  circles  all  having  double  contact  with  a 
fixed  conic  K.  The  limiting  points  are  a  pair  of  foci,  and  the 
limiting  lines  are  a  pair  of  focal  lines  of  K,  Coaical  and  homo- 
centric  systems  are  degenerate  cases,  and  a  third  degenerate 
case  consists  of  a  system  of  equal  circles.  The  two-parameter 
quadratic  system  is  found  to  be  composed  of  one-parameter 
systems  whose  conic  envelopes  all  have  double  contact  with  a 
fibced  conic.  A  specialized  system  is  noteworthy  in  which 
every  circle  cuts  a  fixed  circle  orthogonally;  another  system, 
reci})rocal  to  this,  has  the  property  that  every  circle  is  tan- 
gentially  distant  a  quadrant  from  a  fixed  circle. 

5.  Professor  Porter's  paper  deals  with  continuous  functions 
which  either  have  nowhere  a  derivative  or  only  possess  deriva- 
tives inside  an  interval  or  at  a  point.  A  simple  method  is 

developed  for  constructing  such  functions  in  a  large  variety 
and  it  is  shown  that  in  the  case  of  Weierstrass's  tj^pe  the  condi- 
tion that  a  be  an  odd  integer  is  unnecessary. 

6.  In  a  paper  entitled  "Curves  in  non-metrical  analysis 
situs  with  an  application  in  the  calculus  of  variations/'  Amet' 
icon  JounuU  of  Mathematics ^  volume  33  (191 1)>  pages  285-^26, 

'    N.  J.  Iiennes  gives  the  following  definition  of  a  simple  con« 
tinuous  arc.  "  A  continuous  simple  arc  connecting  two  points 
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A  and  li,  A  4=  B,  is  a  bounded,  closed,  connected  .set  f>f  points 
[A]  containing  A  and  B  S!ich  that  no  connected  proper  subset 
of  l-r^lj  contains  A  and  B.''  The  purpose  of  Dr.  Hallett's 
paper  is  to  show  that  the  word  "bounded"  in  this  definition 
is  superfluous. 

7.  Schoenflies*  has  formulated  a  set  of  conditions  under 

uhich  the  common  boundary  of  two  domains  will  be  a  simple 
closed  r-iirve.  A  different  set  has  h«.'cn  ^ivcn  by  J.  R.  Kline 
(cf.  this  Bulletin,  July,  1918,  page  471).  raratlieodoryf 
has  secured  conditions  under  which  the  boundary  of  a  single 
domain  will  be  such  a  curve.  In  each  of  these  treatments 
conditions  are  imposed  (1)  on  the  boundary  itself,  (2)  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  the  boundary  to  the  domain  or  domains  in 
question.  In  the  present  paper  Professor  Moore  establishes 
the  following  theorem  in  which  all  the  conditions  imposed  are 
on  tlic  domain  R  alone: 

In  order  that  a  simply  ^'onnected  limited  two-dimensional 
domain  li  should  have  a  simple  closed  curve  as  its  boundary 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  R  should  be  uniformly  con- 
nected im  kleineu. 

A  pmnt  set  if  is  said  to  be  uniformly  connected  im  kleinen} 
if  for  every  positive  number  e  there  exists  a  positive  number 
4«  such  that  if  Pi  and  are  two  points  of  Jf  at  a  distance 
apart  less  than  6«  they  lie  together  in  a  connected  subset  of 
M  every  point  of  which  is  at  a  distance  less  than  e  from  Pi. 

8.  VarioiLs  definitions  liavc  been  given  of  simple  continuous 
arcs,  simple  closed  curves  and  open  continuous  curves.  In 
the  present  paper  Ftofessor  Moore  defines  these  terms  from  a 
point  of  view  which,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  different  from  any 
hitherto  employed  for  this  purpose.  He  makes  use  of  the 
notion  of  the  boundary  of  a  point  set  with  respect  to  a  point 
set  that  contains  it.  If  3/  is  a  proper  subset  of  N,  a  boundary 
point  of  M  with  respect  to  N  is  a  point  which  is  a  point  or  a 
limit  point  of  M  and  also  a  point  or  a  limit  point  of     —  M. 

Definition  1.  A  simple  continuous  closed  curve  is  a  con- 
tinuous§  point  set  M  every  continuous  proper  subset  of  which 
has  two  and  only  two  boundary  points  with  respect  to  Jfcf. 

•  Goltinger  Nachrichltn,  1902,  p.  185. 

t  AfafA.  Annalcn,  vol.  73  (1912-13),  p.  366. 

i  Cf .  H.  Hall II,  JahreslteruM  dtr  DeuUchm  Mtglhtmatiktr'Venimifung, 
vol.  23  (1914),  pp.  31S-322. 

i  A  set  of  pointi  is  aaid  to  be  oontiiiiioiis  if  it  is  dooed  and  oonneetod. 
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Definition  2.  A  simple  continuous  oj)rii  curve  is  a  con- 
tinuous point  set  M  every  continuous  bounded  subset  of 
winch  has  just  two  boundary  points  witli  respect  to  M. 

Definitbn  3.  If  A  and  B  are  two  distinct  pmnts,  a  simple 
oontinuous  arc  from  ii  to  B  is  a  continuous  point  set  M 
containing  A  and  B  such  that  (1)  no  continuous  subset  of 
M  has  more  than  two  boundary  points  with  respect  to  M, 
(2)  a  subset  K  of  M  has  just  two  boundary  points  with  respect 
to  M  if  and  only  if  K  contains  neither  A  nor  B. 

He  shows  that  these  point  sets  may  also  be  dehned  in  the 
following  simple  manner. 

Definition  1'.  A  simple  continuous  closed  curve  is  a  con- 
tinuous bounded  point  set  which  is  disconnected  by  the  omis- 
sion of  any  two  of  its  points. 

Definition  2'.  A  simple  continuous  open  curve  is  a  con- 
tinuous point  set  which  is  disconnected  by  the  omission  of 
any  one  of  its  points. 

Definition  3'.  If  A  and  B  are  two  fli'^tinct  points,  a  simple 
continuous  arc  from  A  to  B  is  a  continuous  bounded  point  set 
whicli  contains  A  and  B  and  is  disconnected  by  the  omission 
of  any  one  of  its  points  other  than  A  or  B. 

Every  simple  closed  curve  as  defined  in  1  or  1'  is  in  one-to- 
one  continuous  correspondence  with  a  circle.  Eveiy  simple 
continuous  open  curve  as  defined  in  2  or  2'  is  in  one-to-one 
continuous  correspondence  with  a  straight  line  and  evtry 
simple  continuous  arc  as  defined  in  3  or  3'  is  in  one-to-one 
continuous  correspondence  w'ith  a  linear  interval.  As  has 
been  shown  l)y  J)r.  G.  II.  Ilallett,  Jr.,  in  Lennes's  definition 
of  a  simple  continuous  arc  the  condition  that  the  point  set  in 
question  shouki  be  bounded  is  superfluous.  In  Deiiuition  3' 
this  is  not  the  case. 

9,  After  observing  that  the  oo>  trajectories  defined  by  a 
general  field  of  force  in  space  cannot  all  satisfy  a  Monge 
equation,  Professor  Kasner  raises  the  question  under  what 
conditions  this  is  possible  for  cc*  of  the  trajectories.  It  is 
shown  that  the  Mon^'c  efpmtion  must  be  linear  [ihut  is, 
Pfaffian)  and  that  it  must  detine  a  null  system.  The  direction 
of  the  force  vector  at  any  point  must  be  in  the  null  system. 
All  forces  of  this  type  are  determined  explicitly. 

F.  N.  COLB, 

Secretary, 
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ON  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ELLIPTIC  TRAN- 
SCENDENTS rii  AND 

BT  raonflBOS  HABRU  HANCOCK. 

WiTii  Ilalphen*  write 

/(*)  =  4j»  —  jfi»  —  ^1 «  4(*  —  ci)(«  —       -  e,)  =  5, 

where  et  is  a  real  quantity  and  eu  «s  are  oonjugate  imaginaries 
such  that  «i  —  ea  is  a  positive  pure  imaginary.  The  dis- 
criminant A  =  jTs'  —  27^3^  is  here  negative.  The  elliptic  dif- 
ferential equation  in  this  notation  is  <2vV<^^^  =  4»*  —  ^  —  ^i, 
whose  integral  ia 


_  r  ds 


If  the  lower  limit  of  this  int^fral  be  considered  as  a  function 
of  the  integral,  that  b  of  tt,  we  may  write  8  =  fu. 
As  is  well  known,  the  quantity  cdi  is  defined  by 

(1)  «i=  f  f»wi«et,  f»'«i«0. 

If  further  we  write 

-  4»»*-  jft*  +  ^1  =  4(«  H-       H-  0|)(«  -h  0$), 

the  quantity  vs'  is  defined  through  the  relations 

Note  that  a?2'  ib  a  pure  imagiuary. 
It  may  be  shown  that  the  three  half-periods 

conespond  to  the  quantities  ei»  €%,  $%  above,  the  relations  being 
the  same  as  are  those  for  cc,  (a"  =  ta-^  ta',  ta'  in  the  usual 
notation  where  all  three  of  the  roots  ei,  e§,    are  real. 
Write 


*  Fonctioiia  £lltptique8,  vol.  1,  chap.  6. 
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note  that  —  =  —  and  that  the  quantities  rji  and  ijt 
are  defined  through  the  lelations  f»i  =  tii  and  ^wi  =  91. 
Further  write 

In  practically  all  the  text  books  on  thb  subject  it  is  shown 
that  the  two  half-periods  wi  and  play  with  respect  to  the 
function  the  same  role,  when  the  discriminant  is  negative, 
as  ia  played  by  the  half-periods  cc  and  co'  when  the  discrimi- 
nant is  positive;  and  tbe  constants  rjx  and  7/3  which  correspond 
to  these  half-periods  are  conneeted  with  t}%  and  r)2  by  the 
same  relations  which  connect  wi,  with  tat,  oh'.  The  values 
of  in  and  qi'  may  be  derived  as  follows: 

hi  my  monograph  on  Elliptic  Integrals,  page  51,  formulas 
(39)  and  (40),  it  is  shown  that 


r 


dx 


W  J_ 
where 

-  (P  -     +  <^'; 

and 

dx 


h  V(«-x)[(x-A)*+<r«l 


1  VM-{a-J)  -1 


where 

These  two  formulas  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  so-called  Weierstrassian  theory,  with  negative  dis- 
criminant. 

To  sa\  e  the  reader  the  trouble  of  deriving  tiiem  and  simply 
as  a  verification,  write 
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or 

M  —  (x-  a) 

}f  ^  (^x^  a)    ^  ^»  where  y  is  put  =  amu. 
It  follows  at  onoe  that 

1  H-  cos  ^  (1  4-  cos  v?) 

(X  -  p)  +  a  -  (1  +  cos  • 

These  values  substituted  in  (3)  cause  that  integral  to  become 

VSJ.  Vnnfcf-sin'  v*  *     2    2   Jf  • 

The  indicated  transformation  reduces  the  int^ral  (4)  to  the 

corresponding  Legendre  normal  form. 

Note  that  when  x  =  a,  then  <p  —  \v,  From  (3)  and  (4) 
it  follows  at  once  that 

K  iK' 
(5)  «.  =  ^. 

where 


jk*  and  ib''  having  the  values  already  indicated. 
If  one  wished  to  evaluate  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  second 

kind  in  which  there  appeared  a  denominator,  as  in  the  integrals 
(3)  and  (4),  similar  rediu  tions  would  transform  it  into  the 
corre'^ponding  Legendre  normal  form  and  its  value  could  be 
taken  at  once  from  the  Legendre  tables. 

If  however  the  Weierstrassian  formulas  are  introduced,  we 
may  proceed  as  follows:  From  the  definitiou  above 

ft*  ^  -  ffttdu; 

or,  since      =  a  and 

,  ds 
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we  may  write* 


with  suitable  choice  of  the  constant  in  the  lower  limit. 
If  we  putei  B  p  +        =  p  "     it  is  seen  that 


r 


Observe  that  the  left-hand  integral  is 

i"aj3  —  i'a?i  =  |(7?2  +  rjz)  —  J(»j2  —  1ft*)  =  1)%, 

In  the  right-hand  integral  put  «  »  p  —  it  and  it  follows  that 

(6)   -*'-r  ^^-^ 

To  evaluate  this  integral  write  with  Lucien  L^t  (see  page 
05) 

We  have  at  once 
or 


1 


9p2-|-i2- 


As  the  sign  <rf  a  is  arbitrary,  we  shall  take  it  positive;  while 
the  sign  of  P,  from  the  second  of  the  formulas  just  written,  is 
the  same  as  the  sign  of  This  may  be  indicated  by  the  nota- 
tion €i, 

•See  for  example  Schwarz,  Formeln.  etc.,  p.  87. 
t  Pr6ci8  61<^mentairc  de  la  Thtorie  dee  Fooctions  £lUp(iqiies»  publiibed 
by  Gautluer-ViUars,  Paris,  1898. 
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It  follows  at  once  that 

1  Vsp  +  ^  +1» 


a  = 


^"••~V9pM^" 

Write  (p  -  iOi(a  +  i^)  in  the  form  a<  -  /3p  +  i(ap  +  /30 
and  put  9f'  B    +  i^*  From  formula  (6)  it  is  seen  that 


1 

V9p*+i*Vtf*-<' 

X  [t\'3p+  v9p-  +7-  -  pe,  \  \yp2  +  3p], 

If  we  write  -4  in  the  form 

and  in  either  of  these  integrals  makt  tlio  substitutions  t  =  —  t, 
it  is  seen  that  the  one  is  the  litgative  of  the  other,  so  that 
il  =  0,  This  was  evident  a  priori,  since  rf%'  —  f  (wa')  is  a  pure 
imaginary,  ^  being  an  odd  function  and  us'  a  pure  imaginary. 
It  also  f  oUows  ^t 

"  »  "     Ji.o   V2  V9p*  +    Vff«  -  <2 

X  L  p  \3p  +  \9p^  +7^  +  <  V  V9p^"4-72  -  3p  ]  • 

In  this  expression  put  9p-  +  =  a^*,  and  it  becomes,  if 
<>0, 

m        21 «  «  2p)^_ 
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where 

To  evaluate  the  integral  (7),  write  2  *  —  <  +  p,  and  we  have 


(8) 

where 

Write 


-jf 


(2< 


so  that  <  =  ft^,  an  elliptic  function  with  half-periods,  say. 

The  above  transformations,  although  somewhat  compli- 
cated, are  instructive  and  are  due  to  L^vy,  loc.  cit.,  pages  96 
and  97.  In  the  next  substitution,  however,  he  makes  a  rather 
curious  mistake:  For  du  he  writes  the  value  just  given  and 
associated  with  it  he  writes  t  ^  f(u  +  a)")*  This  of  course 
vitiates  his  results,  which  are  repeated  under  the  heading 
"  Principal  Formuhis,"  page  221.  The  formula  (8)  becomes* 

V2  r(fu+p)d« 

The  values  of  tj  aud  ri'  expressed  in  the  Legeudre  normal  forms 
are  given  in  most  text-books;  see  for  example  Schwarz,  loc. 
cit.,  page  34.  Schwars  faib,  however,  to  give  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  i|s  And  17s'. 
It  is  seen  that 

,  -VB[»-iK±i'x.]. 

*  Hera  again  we  must  be  careful  regarding  the  mpi  of  dl/du  —  +1/^. 
8m,  for  wntmiiJe,  AppcU  ek  Laoour,  Fmetunui  EUUpUqiieB,  72. 
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The  integral  in  formula  (8)  may  be  again  calculated  as  fol- 
laws:  Write* 

M-x 

80  that 

J/  —  X  =  (if  —  3p)sin^^« 
a?  -  3p  =  (Jf  -  3p)  cos*  ^,   if  +  ir  =  2if[l  -  ife'*8mVl, 
where 

A'^  =  ^  —  <ir  =  (3p  —  i02  sin  ^  cos  ipd<p. 

The  integral  in  question  becomes 
J_  r'^(3p  -  if)sinV+  if  -  2p 

^  2M  p(*  1  -  Jk^sinV 
WSJo  Vl-A"smV 

VFJ     Vl  -  ik"sin V  Vif 
^  2         -  X',  as  above. 

Note  that    »  —  2p.  It  is  seen  at  once  from  formuks  (1) 

and  (2)  above  that  772'  is  had  from  9t  by  changing  the  sign  of 
62  and  multiplying  the  value  of  ^1  by  t  and  putting  kf  for  k. 
We  thus  have 

!„«  V5[2£-^l-^)ic],   2p«-e„  if'^^Qp^H-^r*. 

i„'  -  -  t  V»  [  2JS;'  -  (  1  +     )  X '  ]  , 

W  -  ih'wf  =  i{2EK'  +  2JS'iC  -  2iCiiq  =  i2w. 

The  relation  to  the  right  is,  of  course,  Legendre's  celebrated 
formula. 


*  See  formula  (17),  page  io,  of  my  monograph  mentioned  above. 
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One  can  judge  from  the  preseat  paper  the  little  value  of 
the  Weieratrassiaii  f  oraralas  when  the  applicatioDS  of  the  gen- 
eral theory  are  involved  or  whenever  any  kind  of  numerical 

computation  is  desired.  One  aeea  also  how  easy  it  is  to  intro- 
duce errors  in  the  calculation.  The  book  of  lAyy  already 
mentioned  is  in  most  respects  an  exrrllent  work,  certainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  applied  mathematics,  much  of  the 
material  being  new;  hut  when  a  substitution  involving  an 
elliptic  function  in  the  Weierstrassian  form  is  introduced,  the 
book  is  not  free  from  errors.  For  example,  not  to  mention 
many  inaccuracies,  besides  the  mistake  aheady  cited«  it  b 
seen  that  on  page  82  of  L^'s  book  «i  +  ei  +  ^0.  The 
same  error  is  found  on  page  156,  while  in  the  calculation  of 
^u,  the  functions  introduced  on  page  104  are  incorrectly  given. 
At  the  end  of  my  larger  work,  volume  1,  the  Weierstrassian 
functions  are  put  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  the  older 
theory  and  it  is  seen  that  thereby  nothing  new  is  added. 

UNiVERSfTV  or  CUJCINNATl, 

JuM  14^  1918. 


ON  PLANE  ALGEBRAIC  CURVES  WITH  A  GIVEN 

SYSTEM  OP  POCL 


(Rend  befoie  the  American  Mathematical  Soeiefcy,  April  27,  1018.) 


is  a  line  which  passes  through  tlie  point  {x,  y)  and  the  circular 
point  I  with  the  slope  L   The  coordinates  of  (3)  are  u  *»  —  1« 


BT  psoFsasoa  abmold  emch. 


(3) 


-!•{-». ir+(ir  +  »»)r-0 
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«  s  —  V 10  s  s  +  t|f.  Consequently,  if  these  satisfy  (1), 
then  the  .line  (3)  will  be  a  tangent  of  (1);  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  point  (x,  y),  this  point  will  be  a  focus  of  the  curve. 
Hence,  to  find  the  real  foci  of  (1),  we  have  to  determine  real 
values  of  x  and  y  in  such  a  manner  that 

(4)  1,  -  t,  a:  +  iy)  -  0. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  solve  the  equation  of  the  nth 
degree  in  w, 

(6)  «(-  1,  -  »,     =  0. 

The  n  complex  roots  of  thb  equation  interpreted  in  the  car- 
tesian plane  are  the  required  foci.*  These  are  also  obtained 
by  writing  (4)  in  the  form/(2,  y)  +  igix,  y)  =  0,  where  /  and 
g  are  real  polynomials  in  x  and  y,  and  by  finding  the  inter- 
sections of  /  and  gf.  In  this  manner  we  get  n-  solutions  of 
which  n  are  real  and  correspond  to  the  n  roots  of  (5).  The 
remaining  n{ii  —  1)  imaginary  solutions  are  the  (t&sociaies  of 
the  n  roots  of  (5). 

2.  Conversely,  when  the  foci  zi,  zt,  •  -  2(k  of  a  curve  are 
given  in  a  complex  plane,  we  can  easily  form  the  equation 

(6)  n(«-afc)=  s»+aijr-»  +  a»jr^+.  .  .  +  a««0, 

with  these  as  roots.  The  curve  of  the  nth  class  with  these  as 
foci  has  the  form 

(7)  +         4"  anvHt  -i-  au^u*  +  ai4«^)w*~'  -j-  .  .  . 

+  a^i^  +  a«i«^*»+  aw»^V+  .  .  .  +  a^mi^  -  0. 

The  foci  are  conversely  obtained  by  putting  in  this  equation 
u  =  —  1,  r  =  —  i,  and  solving  for  w.  In  this  manner  from 
(7)  we  get 

-|-  (iaii  —  au)io^^  4-  (—  a%i  -\-  iajg  +  atM)vf^^ 
+  (ietn  +  att  —  tff •»  —  +  •  •  • 

(8) 

  4-  (-  lya^  -  0> 

•  Siebeck:  "Ueb<T  cinr  n»'ue  analylischc  DeliancIIiuigBweiBeder  BnoiH 
punkte/'  CrdU'9  Journal^  vol  H  pp.  175-182  (1865). 
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In  this  equation  we  can  detennine  real  values  of  the  an, 
ib    1, 2, 3,  •  •  • , »)  in  an  infimte  number  ol  ways  in  sucii 
a  manner  that  (8)  becomes  identical  with  (6).   For  any  such 
a  set  of  a/*'s  (7)  represents  a  curve  of  the  nth  class  with  the 

given  points  as  foci. 

To  ohtRin  tiie  coordinates  of  (7)  in  projective  point  co- 
ordinates ^,  77,  ^,  we  must  eliminate  w,  c,  u  between  (7)  and 
the  three  equations 

m\  t-^ 

W  1?-^,  ^-dw' 

as  is  well  known. 

3.  When  an  n-ic  F(x,  y)  =  0  is  given,  the  foci  may  be  found 
by  making  the  substitution  y  =  ix  c,  and  by  establishing 
the  discriminant  for  the  equation  F{x,  ix-\-  c)^Omx^  Tim 
leads  to  an  equation  in  e  whose  roots  determine  the  fod.  If 
Ck^  Ak-\r  iBk  is  such  a  root,  then,  as  y-'ix,  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  corresponding  focus  are  as  =  —  Bk,  y  "  ^4*. 

Another  method  for  finding  the  foci  of  an  n-ic  is  suggested 
by  the  foregoing  results:  Establish  the  equation  ^(w,  v,  w)  =  0 
corresponding  to  Fix,  y)  =  0  by  the  well  known  method  of 
elimination,  as  suggested  above  for  the  converse  case. 

4.  As  an  example  consider  the  circular  cubic* 

(10)  F  B  («*  +  y^x  +  ya«  -  0, 

whose  cartesian  equation  is  obtained  by  putting  z  =  1.  The 
equation  of  the  equivalent  curve  of  class  (6),  in  line  coordinates 
w,  V,  w  is  obtained  by  eliminating  x,  y,  z  between  (10)  and 

(11)  =  diS'/dar  -  3x«  +  y«,      •  =  2a!jf+s«,  «-2y«. 

After  this  rather  tedious  process  the  required  equation  b^ 
comes 

(12)  4io*  +  24tt«tf*  -  (tt*  -  30mV  -  27**)iff« 

—  4M^r(w2  4.  t>*)  =  0. 
Setting  tt  =  —  1, »  =  —  t,  this  reduces  to 

(13)  tt)»  +  etio*- w*=  0. 

*  See  AnnaU  oj  Mathematics,  vol.  14^  pp.  £7-71  (1912). 
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whose  rocrta  are  iPi.  ».  j.  «  =  ±  }  -^(1  + 3  =fc  iS), 
«  0,  i0to  —  0.  The  coordinates  of  the  fed  Ft  of  the  cir- 
cular cubic  (10)  are  therefore 

/'8(«.=  Ifi= -2- |V2),      F4(a^  =  y4»  2+iV2), 
FiiXi  =     =     0),  /'.(a^  =  y«  «  0), 

F»  and  F«  coincide  with  the  origin*  and  form  a  quadruple  focus 
which  lies  on  the  curve.  It  is  called  quadruple,  since  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  intersection  of  two  two-fold  tangents  at 

the  isotropic  points. 

The  foci  Fi,  F-z,  F3,  F^  of  a  circular  cubic  lie  on  a  circle,  which 
in  this  c  i'^c  riegeneruteR  into  a  straight  line,  the  bisecting  line 
of  the  first  and  third  quadrant. 

5.  ConJocaL  conies. — Let  Fi{l,  0)  and  Fs(—  1,  0)  be  the  foci 
of  a  system  of  confocal  conies.  Then  the  determining  equa- 
tion is  19*  1  »  0,  and  the  system  of  curves  of  the  second 
class  with  these  foci  is 

-  ctu^-  (a  -  1)9^  =  0. 

The  corresponding  cartesian  equation  is 


which,  for  a  variable  nc,  rcprosents  a  > y^tem  of  conforal  oonirs. 

6.  A  certain  rhi.'-s  cf  ci/r/v.y,  aduiitting  the  nth  roots  qf  unity 
as  Joci.    The  equation  determining  these  foci  is 

(14)  10^  -  1  «  0, 

and  the  corresponding  curve  of  class  n  has  the  form 

(15)  m;**  —  (ar"  -|-  air"~*M  -|-  aiif*~hi^ 

+  asfl''^^  -[-...     a»i**)  =  0, 

in  which,  when  n  is  even«  say  n  =  2\, 

a(-  1)*  +  aaC-  1)^-^  +  04^-  1/-'+  ...  =  1, 
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For  an  even  \  this  becomes 

For  any  X,  there  i»  ai  —  ai+  —  •  •  •  —  0.  When  X  is  odd, 
then  —  —  1.  When  n  b  odd,  say  a  =  2X 

+  1#  then  a  —  ai  +  oi  —  •  •  •  »  0,  and  ai  —  ari  +  a»  —  •  •  • 
=  1,  when  X  is  odd;  —  on  +  at  —  ai  4*  •  •  •  =  1,  when  X  is 

even. 

We  shall,  in  particular,  consider  the  case  where  (15)  has 
the  form 

(16)  ic»  -  ««*  .        =  0, 

in  which  n  and  it  must  both  be  either  even  or  odd  in  order  that 

(16)  may  reduce  to  (14)  for  «  «  —  1,  •  »  —  t. 

After  a  rather  complicated  process  of  elimination  the  dkr- 

tesian  equation  of  this  special  ciass  of  curves  with  the  nth 

roots  of  unity  as  foci  becomes 

•  (^\^ 
(ITS  .  1/2*  =  ^—    i— 

which  is  an  n-ic.  For  n  =  3,  =  1,  we  get  the  cubic 
hyperbola  xy^  —  —  4/27.  The  condition  for  a  proper  n-ic 
in  (17)  is  evidently  n  -  2lr  g  1,  n  ^  3. 

Univxbsitt  of  Illinois. 


QUADRATIC  SYSTEMS  OF  CIRCLES  IN 
NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY. 

DT  PROFESSOR  D.  M.  T.  SOMMERVILLE. 

(Read  before  ttie  Americaa  Mathematical  Society,  October  26^  1918.) 

§  1.  The  equation  of  any  circle  can  be  written 
(1)  fciS  -  o»  =  0, 

where  /S  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  absolute,  and 

is  tlie  equation  of  the  axis,  the  center  being  the  absolute  polar 
of  this  hne. 
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If  the  ciide  belongs  to  a  one-parameter  system,  the  ooeflir 
cients  k,  I,  m,  n  will  be  hmcttons  of  the  ungle  puameter  X. 
The  degree  of  the  system  b  the  number  of  circles  whicli  pass 
through  a  given  point,  and  its  class  is  the  number  of  circles 
which  touch  a  given  straight  line. 

If 

5  s  oea:*  +  •  •  •.  +  2/<iya  +  • .  •  s         «  0, 

2  a  ilo?  H  +  2JPoijr+  •  •  •  =  (2{l)'  =  0 

represent  the  point  and  line  equations  of  the  absolute,  the 
line  equation  of  the  circle  (1)  is 

(2)  kZ  -  (fton^  +  Com'  -  'Ifmn)^  

+  2(/oi^  +  oomn  —       —  g^m)ii^  +  ♦  •  •  =  0, 

which  may  also  be  written 

The  system  of  circles  will  be  of  the  first  degree  only  if  /,  m,  n 
are  constant,  and  (aX  +  b)l(c\  d);  it  is  then  also  of 
the  first  class.  Hence  the  only  Unear  tyttem     cMn  ia  a 

concentric  sytiem, 

§  2.  If  /,  m,  n  are  of  degree  f  in  X,  while  k  is  of  degree  2r 
or  '2r  4-  1.  the  system  is  of  degree  2r  or  2r  +  1  respectively, 
and  its  chiss  is  also  2r  or  2r  +  1*  Hence  the  degree  and  cUus 
are  in  general  the  same. 

§  3.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  now  to  a  quadratic 
^tem.  The  most  general  form  may  be  written 

(3)  (pX*  +  29X  +  r)S  -  (Xa  +  fi)*  =  0, 

where  a  and  /3  represent  distinct  fixed  lines,  and  q,  r  are 
given  constants.  If  the  lines  a  and  fi  coincide,  the  equation 
of  the  system  reduces  to 

{p\^  +  29X  -i-  r)8  -  (X  -f  k)W  =  0. 

For  all  values  of  X  this  represents  a  system  of  circles  vvitli  a-\is 
a,  i.  e.,  a  concentric  system.  Though  apparently  a  quadratic 
system,  it  is  really  linear,  for  two  values  of  X  correspond  to 
each  circle. 
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The  lines  a  and  /3  may  be  replaced  by  any  two  distinct 
lines  through  their  point  of  intersection  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  aystem;  they  might,  for  example,  be  the  tangents 
to  5,  or  a  pair  of  conjugate  lines  with  regud  to  S. 

The  axes  of  the  circles  form  a  pencil  of  lines  Xof  +  jS  =  0 
through  the  fixed  point  A  =  (a^),  and  the  centers  are  collinear 
on  the  line  a,  the  absolute  polar  of  A . 

§  4.  Envelope  of  the  eysiem.  Writing  the  equation  (3)  in  the 
form 

XHpS  -  cr)  +  2\{qS  -  a^)  +  (nS  -  iS^)  =  0, 
the  equation  of  the  envelope  b 

(gS  -  a^f  -  {yS  -  a^){r3  -  /J^)  =  0, 

i.  e., 

{(f  -  pr)S^  +  (ra^  -{- p^"  -  2qafi)S  =  0. 
Henoe  the  envelope  oonsbts  of  the  absolute  S  and  a  came 

(4)  X  s  (pr  -  q')S  -  (ra"  -  2qafi  +  p^)  =  0. 
The  equation  (3)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(5)  {p\'  +  2gX  4-  r)K  +  { («X  +  r)a  -  (pX  +  q)^l^  =  0, 

» 

which  shows  that  every  circle  of  the  system  has  double  corUati 
with  the  conic  K,  and  the  chords  of  contact  aU  pass  tkrmgh  A . 

§  5.  Limit  in  fj  fines.  In  general  there  are  two  ciroles  of  the 
system  wliicli  degenerate  to  coincident  lines,  limiting  lines. 
The  values  of  X  are  the  roots  f)f  the  equation  pX-  +  2^X  +  r  =  0, 
and  the  two  lines  are  roc^  —  2yap  +  —  0.  These  form  a 
pair  of  common  chords  of  S  and  the  conic  envelope  K,  i.  e., 
a  pair  of  focal  lines  of  K,  Their  point  of  intersection  A  s  (afi) 
is  therefore  a  center  of  and  its  al)solute  polar  a  is  an  aads 
of  K»  Henoe  the  Ime  of  centers  of  the  circles  is  one  cf  the  axes 
of  the  conic  cnrclo-pc,  and  the  fiaint  of  incurrence  of  the  axes  of 
the  circles  i.s  the  carrrspondinq  renter  of  the  conic  cnvflnpe. 

The  two  limiting  lines  arc  a  pair  of  focal  lines  of  K;  the  centers 
cf  these  two  degenerate  circles  are  a  pair  of  director  points  of  K. 

§  6,  The  pairs  of  corresponding  chords  of  contact  of  the  circles 
wHih  8  and  K  form  an  involution  whose  double  Hnee  are  the 
Kmiiing  Unes, 

To  the  line  Xa  +    =  0  corresponds  the  line 

(q\  +  r)a  -  (pX  -f-  g)^  =  0 
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or.  Bay 
so  that 

M(pX+?)+(«XH-f)-0, 

i.  e.» 

+  g(X  +  /<)  +  r  =  0, 

A  symmetrical  Hneo-Hnear  relation.  The  double  elements  ate 
then  given  by 

(6)  +  2gX  +  r  =  0, 

the  roots  of  which  correspond  to  the  two  limiting  lines. 

If  the  roots  of  the  equation  (6)  are  c,  d,  and  tlic  limiting  lines 
■are  y,  ^,  the  equation  of  the  system  of  circles  can  be  written 

(X  -  c)(X  -  4)5  -  {7(X  -  <i)  -  «(X  -      «  0. 

Then  we  find  that 

and  the  equation  of  the  system  can  be  written  also 

(X  -  c)(X  -d)K-  {yO<  -  d)  +  «(X  -       =  0, 

which  verifies  that  the  two  chords  of  coiiiact  of  any  circle  of 
the  system  with  iS  and  K  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard 
to  %  5. 

From  this  symmetrical  relationship  it  follows  that  if  one 
<nrcle  has  as  chords  of  contact  with  S  and  K  the  lines  u  and  v 
respectively,  there  is  another  circle  of  the  system  which  has 
as  chords  of  contact  r  and  2l  respectively. 

§  7.  Limiting  ymrits.  S  and  K  have  iour  common  tangents. 
Any  two  of  these  taken  together  form  a  degenerate  circle 
having  double  contact  with  S  and  K.  But  of  these  pairs 
just  one  pair  have  their  centers  on  the  given  line  of  centers 
of  the  system  of  circles.  Hence  there  are  iwo  eirdet  of  the 
system  which  degenerate  to  a  line  'pair  (pakU  circles)  and  their 
etniere  form  a  pair  of  foci  of  the  conic  envelope  K.  We  shall 
call  these  two  ]ioints  the  limiiing  points  of  the  system. 

§  8.  Associaivd  systems.    Let  A,  B,  C  he  the  three  centers, 
a,  b,  c  the  corresponding  axes  of  the  conic  A',  and  let  /, 
g,  g'y  ht  h'  be  the  focal  lines  through  A,  B,  C  respectively; 
Ft  F'  -,  G,  G';  H,  H*  the  foci  on  a,  6,  e  respectively*  Then 
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there*  are  three  systems  of  circles,  one  witli  limiting  points 

F,  F',  and  limiting  lines the  second  with  limiting  points 

G,  G',  etc. 

§  9.  HorocycUs.  In  general  the  system  coutuias  two  lioro- 
cydes,  corresponding  to  the  two  values  of  X  which  make  the 
ime  Xa  +  »  0  a  tangent  to  8,  T|iese  values  of  X  are  the 
toots  of  the  quadratic 

1 10.  Degewrate  tydgnu.  The  discriminant  of  the  conic 
envelope 

(pr  "  f)S  -  (ro?  -  2qa^ -\- p^)  =  0, 

whefe 

and 
« 

IS 

(7)   (pr  -  g^=»[Ao(pr  ^  f)  -  p(2W»  +  2g(20;,)(W 

A«  being  the  discriminant  of  S. 
If  pr  —  9*  =  0,  the  equation  of  the  conic  envelope  reduces  to 

f  a*  -  2qa0  =  0, 

which  now  represents  two  coincident  lines.  As  an  envelope, 
the  conic  degenerates  to  two  points.  Put  p  =  q  =  k, 
r  =  1;  then  the  equation  of  the  system  of  circles  (3)  becomes 

(ifcX+l)*5- (Xa  +  /8)«  =  0, 

i.  e.» 

XHk^S  -  a*)  +  2X(ifciS  -  a/3)  +  (5  -  ^)  =  0. 

Now 

and 

kS-a^^  k{S  -  ^)  +  i8(ifci3  -  a). 

Hence  the  three  conies  A^fi  —  o{»  =  0,  fciS  —  a/J  =  0, 5  —  /9"  =  0 
have  two  points  in  common,  their  common  chord  being 
a  —  =  0.  All  the  ( ircles  of  the  system  therefore  pass 
through  these  two  £xed  points,  and  this  point  pair  b  the 
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degenerate  conic  envelope  K.  We  have  then  a  coaxal  system 
of  circles. 

When  the  other  factor  of  the  discriminant  (7)  vaniahes,  the 
conic  envelope  reduces  to  two  distinct  lines,  and  we  have  a 
ho  rn  acentric  system  of  cirdes  with  two  common  tangents. 
Multiplying  the  factor  by  Ao»  the  condition  can  be  expressed 
in  the  fonn 

[Aop  -  (2{/i)2]lAor  -  mky]  -  [Ao9  -  =  0. 

§  11.  The  system  will  be  specialized  also  if  the  cooic 
envelope  is  a  circle.  If  A'  is  a  circle  the  common  chords 
ret  —  2qa^  +  pi^l^  ~  0  must  either  coincide  or  be  tangents 
to  the  absolute.  In  the  former  case,  however,  K  degenerates 
to  these  two  coincident  ^traigiit  lines,  or,  as  an  envelope,  to  a 
point  paur. 

The  equation  of  the  tangents  from  the  point  {off}  to  the 
absolute  is 

Hence  the  conditions  that  K  should  be  a  circle  are 
Then 

pf  —    —  I^AoiSiintni  —  nhiii)\ 

and  the  discriminant  of  A',  (7),  becomes 

k^AAiSimint  -  mntyp  (Mo  -  1)^ 

In  this  case  therefore  A'  docs  not  in  general  degenerate  further 
unless  the  point  (a/3)  lies  on  the  absolute.  Hence  tlw  conic 
amhpe  may  be  a  cirek,  hut  eaimot  be  a  korocyde. 

When  J?  is  a  curde  its  axis  is  the  line  of  centers  of  the  cirdes 
of  the  system.  The  common  chords  with  8  and  K,  being 
harmonic  conjugates  witli  regard  to  the  two  common  tangents 
of  S  and  K,  arc  at  riglit  angles.  The  chords  of  contact  with 
K  all  pass  tlirough  (afS)  and  are  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  K.  Hence  all  the  circles  of  the  system  have  equal 
radii.  The  system  tlierefore  consists  of  a  system  of  equal 
circles  with  collinear  centers.  The  limiting  points  reduce  to 
the  two  absolute  points  of  K,  and  the  limiting  lines  to  the 
absolute  lines  of  K, 
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§12.  Takmg  two  conjugate  lines  through  (a/?)  and  the 
abwdute  polar  of  (cip)  as  the  triangle  of  reference,  the  equation 
of  the  general  qutubatic  system  of  drdes  can  be  written 

(pX^  +  2q\  -i-  0(2*  +     +  s^j  -  (Xic  +      =  0. 

Let  the  radius  be  p,  then 

Huuce  tAere  are     gcmral  two  circles  of  the  sy^ttern  with  a  g-iven 

Let  the  parameters  of  the  two  cirdes  be  Xi  and  Xt«  which 
are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

(9)  (p  -  c*)X*  +  2qX  +  (r  -  c2)  =  0. 

Then  - 

Xi  +  Xt-  -2g/(p-€«), 
XxX,  -  (f  -         -  c^). 

Eliminating  c",  we  get 

^XiXj  -  id?  -  r)(Xi  -h  X2)  -  g  =  0. 

Hence  the  parameten  qf  poff^  of  equal  cMes  are  conMcted 

on  inwlutorial  homogravhic  relation. 

There  are  two  coincident  'pairs  of  equal  eirdes,  whose  param- 
eters are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

qk*  -  (p  -  r)X  -  g  =  0, 

and  it  is  cislly  verified  that  these  aro  the  circles  of  maximum 
or  mininniiii  radius.  The  radii  of  these  two  circles  are  found 
by  exjjressinp  the  condition  for  equal  roots  in  the  equation 
for  X,  (9);  we  get  then  tlie  equation 

c*-(pH-f)c«+(2»f-/)  =  0. 

if  these  two  values  of  the  ^al  liu-^  are  equal,  all  the  radii  will  be 
equal.  The  conditions  for  Ihia  are  ^  =  0  and  p  =  r.  Equa- 
tion (8)  cannot  thm  be  satisfied  except  for  a  particular  value 
of  c. 
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If  there  are  three  circles  of  the  system  with  equal  radii,  all  ilie 
drdet  qf  the  system  mutt  hme  etguial  rain, 

i  13.  Two-paranuUr  tyHm  of  eMe$,  There  is  no  linear 
two-parameter  system  of  circles.  The  general  quadratic  sys- 
tem can  be  written  in  terms  of  the  homogeneous  parameters 

(10)  (aX*  +  6m*  +  c»»  +  ^la^  +  ^gvk  +  2ky^)8 

-  (Xa  +  Mi3  +        =  0, 

where  a,  |3,  y  represent  three  straight  lines. 

If  the  lines  a,  /3,  y  are  concurrent,  so  that  7  =  /a  -h  wijSi 
then,  putting  X  +  =  X',  /a  +  mi*  =  i*,',  the  equation  can  be 
reduced  to  the  form 

(a'V*  H  +  2/'mV  +  . .  .)S  -  (Va  +  #iW  =  0. 

This  represents  a  system  of  circles  in  which  the  only  restriction 
is  tliat  the  center  lies  on  a  fixed  straight  line,  the  polar  of  (a^). 

If  at,  jS,  7  are  coincident  the  circles  are  concentric  with 
center  the  pole  of  a. 

Passing  to  the  general  case  in  which  a,  y  form  a  triangle, 
we  can  transform  the  equation  by  a  linear  transformation  so 
that  the  triangle  a,  7  is  transformed  into  a  self-cun jugate 
triangle  of  the  absolute.  Taking  this  as  triangle  of  reference 
the  equation  can  be  written  in  the  form 

(11)  PiS-(Xx  +  /»y+f2)2  =  o, 

where 

S  s     +  ^. 

and 

Pj  s  aX*  +  6m* -h  ci^  +  ^iw  +  2i«rX  +  2AXm. 

The  center  of  the  circle  is  therefore  (X,  /u,  v).    When  X  :  /m  :  y 
are  given,  the  circle  is  fixed,  hence,  vdth  a  given  point  as  center 
^en  19  one  mid  only  one  drde  of  the  tyetem. 
The  line  equation  of  the  circle  (11)  is  found  to  be 

(X=^  +  M^  +  1^  -  Pi)  C^*  4- 11^  4-  n  -  (Xe  +  M»»  +  v^f  =  0, 
or 

(12)  PoS  -  (X^  +  Ml?  +  y^Y  =  0. 
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§  14.  Locus  of  limiting  poinit  and  envelope  of  limiting  lines. 
The  discriminant  of  (11)  is 

-  V   Pi  -  -  fju  =  0 

Pi«(Pi-X»-*i*-i^)  =  0  or  P,*Po=0. 

If  Pi  =  0  the  circle  (11)  degenerates  to  two  coincident  lines 
ny-\-  vz—0.  The  line  equation  of  the  envelope  of  these 
limiting  lines  b  therefore 

The  point  equation  of  the  envelope  of  limiting  lines  is  therefore 

(13)  5/  s  ilx*  -I-      -h  Ca«  +  2Fyz  +  2Gsaj  +  2Hxy  =  0. 

The  locus  of  the  absolute  poles  of  tliese  lines,  or  centers  of  the 
circles  which  degenerate  to  coincident  lines,  is  the  reciprocal 
of  8i  with  regard  to  8,  and  its  point  equation  is 

(14)  iSi=a22  +  6y'  +  ca»+^jps4-2^  +  2/«i^  =  0. 

The  cirde  (12)  degenerates  to  two  distinct  straight  lines,  or  a 
point  circle,  if  Po  »  0.  The  center  being  (X,  n,  v),  the  equa^ 
tiou  of  the  locus  of  point  circles  is  therefore 

(16)  So  s  S  -  5i  =  0. 

The  envelope  of  the  axes  of  the  point  circles  is  the  reciprocal 
of  (15)  with  regard  to  8,  and  its  point  equation  is  thus  found 
to  be 

(16)  5o'  3  Si  +  Si'  +  (1  -  2a)S  -  0. 

§  15.  Horocycles.  The  circle  will  be  a  horocycle  if  the  line 
Xac  +  My  +  y«=Oisa  tangent  to  8,  i.  e.,  if 

X«4-At»+i^  =  0. 

Hence  through  any  point  there  pass  four  horocydes  of  the 
system. 
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t 

§  IG.  Consider  the  circles  of  the  system  whose  centers  lie 
on  a  given  fine  h my nz  ^  0,  We  shall  call  this  a  row 
qf  eirele9. 

We  have 

(X  =  fly*  +  iiF  =  0. 
EUminating  v,  we  get 

(n*(flX«  +  2&Xm  +  6/**)  -  2n(^X  +  /m)(/X  +  him) 

+  e(tK  +  mn)^S  -  [n(Kx  +  iiy)  -  (iX  +  in^W  =  0. 

This  is  a  one-parameter  system  of  circles 

(17)  [{an^-2gnl-{-cP)\^-\-2{hn^-gmn-fnl-^clm)\jx 

+ Qm^- ^m»+c»i VJ-S-  [(nx-  Zz)X+        iw5)mP = 0, 
having  as  envelope  the  conic 

(18)  r»  {AP+Bm^-{-  Cfi?+2Fmn-^2Gnl-\-2Hlm)S 

This  is  a  two-parameter  quadratic  system  of  conies.  Two  of 
the  foci  of  T  are  limiting  points  of  the  system  of  circles  and 
therefore  lie  on  the  conic  iSo,  and  the  corresponding  directrices 
touch  the  conic  Sq;  the  two  corresponding  food  lines  are 
limiting  lines  of  the  system  and  therefore  touch  the  conic 
Si,  and  the  corresponding  durector  points  lie  on  the  conic  8i, 
§  17.  The  two  lines 

Sir*(cm*  —  2/mn  +  hn*)  —  i^yz{  fP  +  qmn  —  hrd—  glm)  =  0, 

which  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  nx  —  fe  =  0 
and  ny  —  mz  —  0,  i.  e.,  the  point  {l,  m,  n),  are  in  fact  the 
tangents  from  this  point  to  the  conic  Si^  and  tiie  equation 
of  the  conic  envelope  can  be  written 

ATs  (^i«+  ...^2Fmn+  -0(A5-iSi') 

-        4- ffm  +  Gn)  H  P  =  0. 

Hence  the  conic  env^pu  T  cdl  have  doi^le  contact  loilh  the  fixed 
conic  AS  —  Si  —  0. 

If  the  conic  S'  coincides  wiih  the  absolute  S,  the  conies  T 
are  all  circles.  In  this  case  all  the  circles  of  the  system  have 
equal  radii. 
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We  shall  consider  in  the  next  section  what  rows  of  circles 
with  equal  radii  exist  in  the  general  system. 
{ 18.  Let  p  be  the  radius  of  the  circle 

+     +  2^)  -  (Xa;  +  My  +       -  0. 

Then 

,  (Xz  +  My  +  v^y       _  Pi  

-  (a:*  +  ^  +  j^)  (X»  +  ^  +     -  X«  +  M* -h  1^  * 

If  the  center  (X,  ju,  v)  is  given,  the  radius  is  in  general  deter- 
nuned»  so  that  with  a  given  center  there  b  in  general  just  one 
ctrde  of  the  system,  p  will,  however,  be  indeterminate  if  both 

Pi  =  0  and   X«  +  /*»+i^  =  0, 

Hence  if  the  center  is  at  one  <tf  the  four  absolute  points  on  the 
conic  8i  or    the  iradius  is  indeterminate. 

Conaider  the  locus  of  centers  of  cbdes  with  a  given  radius. 
The  equation  of  the  locus  is 

iaa^'{'bf+cz^-\-2Jyz+2gzxi'2hxy)--{x^i-f-\-z^)  cos* p=0. 

Hence  the  locus  is  a  conic  homothetic  with  Si  and  iSo- 

Putting  cos^  p  —  r,  the  values  of  r  for  which  this  conic 
breaks  up  into  a  pair  of  straight  lines  are  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

a  —  r  *  g 
h        h-r  f 

\g        i  c-r 

Tins  equation  has  three  real  roots,  hence  there  are  three  pairt 
cf  rows  of  circles  each  with  equal  radii.  We  shall  call  the  lines 
of  centers  of  these  circles  the  cquimflial  axes. 

The  three  pairs  of  equiradial  aics  are  common  chords  of  S  and 
Sit  i-  the  pcirs  of  focal  lines  of  ike  conic  Si  (or  So).  The  axes 
of  these  rows  of  circles  are  concurrent  in  three  pairs  of  points 
which  are  the  director  points  of  Si  (or  So),  or  the  foci  of  Si  {or  Sq'). 

These  results  are  easily  proved  also  directly  by  taking  as  the 
triangle  of  reference  the  common  self-con  jugate  triangle  of 
8  and  ^i,  so  that  the  equation  of  the  system  becomes 

(aX2  +  6m'  H-  cv'Kx'  +  y2  +  2*)  -  CXx  +  My  +  pzy  «  0. 
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The  tliree  pairs  of  equiradial  axes  are  then  given  by 

(a-«y*-(c-o)ai*  =  0, 
(h  -  e)if  -  (a  -  »a«  «  0, 
(c  -  a)x'  -  (6  -  c)y»  =  0, 

the  radii  being  reflectively  cos~^  va,  cos"*  vb,  cos~*  vc. 

If  6  =  c,  the  conirs  5i  anrl  So  have  double  contact  with  S 
and  are  concentric  circles.  In  this  case  the  last  two  pairs  of 
axes  coincide  with  x  =  0,  which  is  the  axis  of  6'i  or  So,  and  the 
first  pair  reduces  toy^  —  0,  which  consists  of  the  absolute 
tangents  of  jSi  or  So. 

§  19.  The  discriminant  of  the  conic  envelope  T  is 

where 
2i  s  SilP  +  2SFmn, 

So  =  <^AP  +  2SjFmn)  +  (SoZ^  +  2ZSmn)  -  2P(Sa  -  1). 

When  Si  =  0,  T  degenerates  to  a  point  pair.  Since  Si  =  0 
is  the  line  equation  of  the  conic  Su  we  see  that  the  circles 
u'ho^c  cevters  all  lie  on  a  tangent  to  Si  form  a  coaxial  sy,s(em, 
the  common  radical  axis  being  the  absolute  polar  of  the 
-point  of  contact  of  this  tangent. 

When  So  »  0,  T  degenerates  to  a  line  pair.  Since  So  ~  0 
is  the  line  equation  of  the  conic  (Soi  we  see  that  the  drdea  whow 
centers  all  lie  on  a  tangent  to  So  form  a  homocentric  system, 
the  common  homotbetic  center  bdng  the  point  of  contact  of 
this  tangent. 

§  20.  T  will  degenerate  to  a  point  pair  for  every  row  of 
circles  if  Si  vanishes  identically,  i.  e.,  if  Pi  is  a  perfect  square. 
Then  all  the  limiting  lines  pass  through  one  point,  and  the 
locus  of  point  circles  So  becomes  a  drcle  with  this  point  as 
center.  In  thb  case  we  can  prove  that  every  eirde  qf  the 
fjfdem  cuts  the  eirek  orthogonally* 

Let  a  =  p^,  b  =      c  =  r^,  f  =  qr,  g  =  rp,  h  =  pq,  then 
-  r  s  ^irm  -       +  22^(pfi  -  rl){ql  -  pm) 

Hence  the  point  pair  lies  on  the  line  2(rm  —  qn)x  =  0  which 
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puses  thiou(^  the  fixed  point  (f  ,  q,  r),  the  center  of  the  ctrde 

So- 

The  polar  of  (p,  q,  r)  with  regaid  to  the  circle 

18 

Now  forming  the  equation  of  a  pair  of  common  chords  of  this 
circle  and  the  circle 

we  have 

iZpky  Xa^  -  (2Xar)*H-  |(2a»)'  -  Sal(SpX)* 

=  (Spx)2(2:pX)»  -  ^^Xx)\ 

Hence  one  of  the  common  chords  is  Xpx-Xpk  —  ZXar  =  0, 
which  is  the  pohir  of  (p,  q,  r).  Hence  the  drdes  cut  ortho- 
gonally. 

§  21.  T  will  degenerate  to  a  line  pair  for  every  row  of  circles 
of  the  system  if  Xo  vauibhes  identically.  This  is  the  condition 
that  Pa  should  be  a  perfect  square. 

Now  every  point  on  a  drde  is  tangentially  distant  a  quadrant 
from  its  asds,  and  if  two  ciicles  are  such  that  the  length  of  one 
of  their  common  tangents  is  a  quadrant,  say  the  circles  are 
quadranial,  each  of  the  points  of  contact  of  this  tangent  must 
lie  on  the  axis  of  the  other  circle.  Tlie  same  will  be  true  for 
the  other  common  tangent  belonging  to  the  same  pair.  If 
these  two  tangents  intersect  in  0,  the  polar  of  0  with  regard  to 
each  circle  is  the  axis  of  the  other  circle. 

Since  the  line  equation  of  the  system  of  circles  is 

Po2-(Xe  +  M'?H-''r)'  =  0, 

the  analytical  work  in  deducing  the  condusions  from  the 
conditions  that  Po  should  be  a  perfect  square  is  exactly  the 

same  as  tliat  of  the  last  section.   Hence  if  this  condition  b 

satisfied,  the  locus  of  poiiit  circles  conntis  qf  two  coincident 
straight  lines,  the  envelop  of  limiting  lines  is  a  circle,  of  which 
the  locus  of  point  circlc.'i  the  axis,  and  every  circle  of  the  system 
is  quadranlal  with  respect  to  this  circle, 

Victoria  Univbbsity  Collbob, 
WsXAtNGTOK,  N.  Z.t 
Avguatt  1918. 
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CONTINUOUS  SETS  THAT  HAVE  NO  CONTINUOUS 
SETS  OP  CONDENSATION. 

(Read  before  the  American  MftUnntttical  Soeiefcy,  October  27, 1917.) 

Janiszewski  lias  sliown*  that  if  A  and  B  are  two  distinct 
points  then  every  bounded  set  of  points  that  is  irrcducibly 
continuuust  iiom  A  to  B,  and  has  no  continuous  set  of  con- 
densation,! is  a  simple  continuous  arc  from  A  to  B.  In  the 
present  paper  I  will  establiah  the  following  result. 

Theorem.  JEWy  hofumded  conliniiottf  aet  of  points  that  has 
no  eonHnvoits  set  o/  condenaaHon  is  a  eonHrwous  eurw.! 

Proqf,  Suppose  ilf  is  a  bounded  continuous  set  of  points 
that  has  no  continuous  set  of  condensation.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Hidin§  that  every  bounded  continuous  set  of  points 
that  is  connected  "im  kloinen"  is  a  continuous  curve.  I  shall 
proceed  to  show  ihnt  the  point  set  M  is  connected  "im 
kleinen."  Suppose  that  it  is  not.  Then  there  is  a  point  P 
belonging  to  M  and  a  circle  K  with  center  at  P  such  that  within 
every  circle  whose  center  is  P  there  exists  a  point  which  does 
not  lie  together  with  P  in  any  connected  subset  of  M  that  lies 

•  S.  Janiszewski.  "8ur  lea  continus  irr^ductibles  entrc  deux  points," 
Journal  de  VEooU  Poly  technique,  2e  86rie,  vol.  16  (1911-12).  pp.  79-170. 

t  A  set  of  paints  is  said  to  be  connected  if,  however  it  oe  divided  into 
two  mutually  exclusive  subsets,  one  of  these  subsets  contains  a  limit 
point  of  the  other  one.  A  set  of  j>oirits  Ls  said  to  be  continuou.s  if  it  is  closed 
and  connected  and  contains  more  than  one  point.  A  continuous  set  of 
points  oontainiiiff  the  two  distiiiet  points  A  and  B  is  sdd  to  be  tmiudhly 
conlinuouti  from  .4  to  B  if  it  contains  no  other  rnntinnoTi?  set  that  contains 
both  A  &ud  B.  The  continuous  set  is  said  to  be  a  contintunis  set  of 
condensalion  of  the  continuous  set  AT  if  J^T  is  a  subset  of  M  and  every  point 
of  iV  i.s  li  limit  point  of  M-X. 

t  A  cotUinwnu  curve  is  llie  set  of  all  points  {(x,  i/)  satisfving  tlie  equa- 
tions X  =  /i(0,  y  —  Mt)  (0  ^t  ^  1),  where  /i(0  and  /j/)  are  continuoui 
functions  of  I.  In  rase  there  do  not  exi.st,  in  tlie  interval  (0  ^  /  1),  two 
distinct  numbers  /j  and  <,  such  that  =  Jiiti)  and  =  fi{h),  then 

this  curve  is  a  .nmple  continuous  arc. 

I  fiaos  Habn.  "  Ueber  die  allgemeiDgte  ebene  Punktmenge,  die  stetigee 
Bild  einer  Strecke  ist,"  JtAresberieM  der  DnitocAen  MtMemaHker-Venint' 
oung,  vol.  23  (10141.  pp.  31S  322.  A  set  of  points  Af  Ls  said  to  Ix^  coutitctcd 
''im  kleinen"  (cf.  Hahn,  loc.  cit.)  if  for  each  point  Pof  M  and  each  circle 
K  with  center  at  P  there  exists,  within  K,  another  circle  K',  ^ith  center  at 
P,  such  that  if  A'  is  a  point  of  M  witliln  K'  then  A'  and  P  lie  tOgethw  in 
some  connected  subset  of  M  that  hes  entirely  within  K. 
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entirely  within  K,  Let  Ki,  Kt,  K3,  •  •  •  denote  an  infinite 

sequence  of  circles  with  center  at  P  such  that  the  radhis  of 
Kn  is  r/27?,  where  r  la  the  radius  of  A'.  For  every  n  there 
exists,  within  Kn,  a  point  Xn  such  that  A'„  and  P  do  not  lie 
together  in  any  connected  subset  of  M  that  lies  entirely  within 

K.  Let  A'  denote  a  definite  circle,  with  center  at  P,  that  lies 
within  K  and  encloses  A'l.  By  a  theorem  due  to  Janiszewski,* 
M  contains  at  least  one  point  set  that  is  irreducibly  continuous 
from  Xn  to  P.  Let  tn  denote  one  such  set.  The  set  b  a 
subset  of  M  and  M  has  no  continuous  set  of  condensation. 
It  follows  that  tn  has  no  continuous  set  of  condensation. 
Hence,  by  the  first  of  the  above  mentioned  theorems  of 
Janiszewski,  In  is  a  simple  continuous  arcf  from  Xn  to  P. 
This  arc  can  not  lie  entirely  within  K.  Let  y„  denote  the 
first  point,  in  the  order  from  Xn  to  P,  that  it  has  in  common 

with  K.  The  interval  XnYn  of  the  arc  tn  lies,  except  for  the 
point  Y„,  entirely  within  K.  There  exhts  ih  such  that  if 
n  =  «!  then  X„}'r,  has  no  point  in  common  with  XiYi.  For 
otherwise  there  would  txjs.t  an  infinite  subsequence  XiYi, 
X^y^,  X$Yz,  •  •  •  of  the  sequence  XiFi,  X^Y-i,  X^Ys,  •  •  •  such 
that,  for  every  n,  XnYn  has  a  point  in  common  with  XiYi. 
The  point  set  composed  of  the  point  P  together  \s  ith  llie  sum 

of  the  arcs  A'^jl'i,  XiYj^  X2F2,  A'a^s,  *•  would  then  be  a 
connected  point  set  lying  within  K  and  containing  both  P 
and  Xi.  Thus  a  contradiction  would  be  obtained.  Similarly 
there  exists  nt,  greater  than  nu  such  that  if  n  ^  fts  then  XnYn 
has  no  point  in  common  with  Xm  Ym*  There  exists  ns  greater 
than  fii  such  that  if  n  >  nt  then  XnYn  has  no  point  tn  common 

*S.  Janiszeweki,  "Sur  la  g^mctrie  de  lignes  caatorienneB/'  Comptet 

Rendufi,  vol.  151  (1910),  pp.  19S-201. 

t  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  order  that  a  bounded  <^ntmuoua 
aet  of  pointa  M  should  Ix'  a  continuous  curve  it  is  not  sufficient  that  every 
two  points  of  M  should  be  the  extremities  of  a  simple  continuous  aro lying 
wholly  in  M.    To  scu  ilm  consider  the  following  example. 

Example.  Let  AB  denote  the  int«Tval  from  (0,  0)  to  (0,  1),  in  a  rec- 
tangular 8>'stem  of  coord inatpff,  and  let  BuBt,  B»,  •  •  •  denote  the  points 
(1,  1),  (1,  i),  (1,  j),  •  •  •  n«iHctively.  The  point  aet  composed  of  the 
intervals  AB,  ABu  ABj,  ABt,  •  •  •  is  a  houndoa,  continuous  set  of  points 
M  every  two  points  of  which  can  be  joined  by  an  arc  that  li^  in  if.  But 
M  is  not  connected  "im  Uetnen"  and  is  therafore  not  a  continuous  curve. 

TTowever  in  my  paper  "A  theorem  concerning  rontinuous  curvvf^," 
tlus  Bulletin,  vol.  23  (1917),  pp.  233-236,  1  proved  the  truth  of  the  con- 
verse proposition  that  evsiy  two  points  of  a  continuous  curve  arc  the  ex- 
tremities nf  ;tf  least  one  simple  continuous  arc  lying  in  the  point  set 
constituted  by  that  curve. 
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with  Xn^Ynt*  H  this  process  is  continued  there  will  be  ob- 
tained an  infinite  sequence  of  arcs  X„,F„,  X„^Yn^,  X„,y„^ 

•  •  •  no  two  of  which  have  any  point  in  common.  For  each  i, 
the  arc  A'„.y„.  contains,  as  a  subset,  an  arc  IVmYm  which 
Hes  between  the  circles  K  and  A'^i,  except  for  the  points  Wm 
and       which  lie  on  Ki  and  A'  respectively.    There  exist  1) 

on  K  an  infinite  secinrnrr  of  cHstinct  points  }     IV,  IV,  JV, 

•  •  •,  2)  on  Ki  an  infinite  sequence  of  distinct  points  W,  Wi, 

HV,  •  •  3)  an  infinite  sequence  of  distinct  arcs  WiYi, 
W,'Y,',  nWYz',  ...  all  belonging  to  the  set  W^Yn,.  W^Y^^ 
Wn,Y„^  such  that  Y*  is  the  sequential  limit  point  of  the 
sequence  Yi%  Yt,  Y9,  -  -  •  and  W  ia  the  sequential  limit  point 
of  the  sequence  Wi\  Wz,  Wt,  No  two  ol  the  arcs 

W^i'Yi,  Wi'YV,  n/lV,  have  a  point  in  common.  It 
easily  follows  that  there  exists  a  closed  connected  point  set  N, 
containing  Y'  and  W,  such  tliat  every  point  of  A'  is  a  limit 
point  of  the  point  set  constituted  hv  the  sum  of  the  arcs 
Wi'Yi',  Wi'  Y'i,  Wt' y»',  •  •  • .  The  point  set  N  is  a  continuous 
set  of  condensation  of  the  set  M, 

Thus  the  supposition  that  M  b  not  connected  "im  Ideinen" 
leads  to  a  contradiction.  It  follows  that  if  is  a  continuous 
curve. 

Univbrsity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Fbilaj>£Lpiua,  Pa. 


DERIVATIVELESS  CONTINUOUS  FUNCTIONS. 

BT  raOIVflSOR  If.  B.  FOBTBB. 

(Read  before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  October  26,  1018.) 

There  is  no  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  refinement 
of  geometric  intuition  through  tlie  influence  of  the  arithmetiza- 
tion  of  mathematics  than  that  presente<l  by  the  history  of  func- 
tions of  this  type.  No  less  a  mathematician  than  Ampere,  not 
to  mention  Dulianiel  and  Bertrand,  thought  he  had  actually 
proved  that  continuous  functions  had  derivatives  for  all  save 
a  finite  number  of  arguments.  Darboux  in  his  paper  on 
"Discontinuous  functions"  published  in  the  AnnaU  of  the 
Ecole  Normale  for  1875,  though  dated  January  20,  1874,  in 
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connection  with  his  example  of  a  function  of  this  class  mentions 
only  one  auditor,  M.  Bienaim^,  who  said  that  he  was  uncon- 
vinced by  Ampere's  proof.  Darboux  makes  no  mentioii  of 
WeieiBtrass's  work  published  in  1874  in  CreUe  on  the  funcdon 
Za"cos  b^'x  and  was  doubtless  not  aware  of  it.  Du  Bois* 
Reymond  was  so  awestruck  by  Weierstrass's  curve  as  to  pro- 
voke some  rather  jocular  remarks  by  Wiener  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  paper  on  Weierstrass's  curve  in  the  90th  volume 
of  Crelle's  Journal, 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  writers  who  have 
considered  these  functions,  especially  of  Weierstrass's  type, 
that  a  considerable  simplification  of  treatment  was  possible 
by  a  more  obvious  choice  of  the  to  used  in  the  incremental 
ratio  and  that  other  advantages  might  result  from  such  an 
innovation. 

We  begin  by  treating  in  detail  a  Weierstrass  function 
=  £a*  sin  6"  ira;     .  |a|  <  1,  6  integral. 

Setting 

to  »  2&/^^S    k  integral, 

we  pet  by  applyirtp:  the  mean  value  theorem  to  the  first  N 
terms  and  a  trigonometric  identity  to  the  last  term. 

W   ^^--irZ(fl6)»cos6»T(«  +  tfto) 


+  »(fl6rsin^^^^^cos(6»3+^)T. 


Evidently  the  absolute  value  of  the  first  N  terms  is  less  than 


if  |o6|>  1.  As  to  the  last  term  in  (1),  if  we  buppose  that 
k  IIA  \b,  which  imphes  that  4  is  a  factor  of  6,  it  is,  in  absolute 
value, 

C2)  + 
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In  this  expression  we  can  tind  two  values  of  k,  ki  and  ^2* 
such  that 

r.  — ;^^cos(6''x  +  |^ir  ^  -  1 

where  ki  and  ki  have  oppn.nte*  signs. 
Thus  for  these  values  oi  k 


The  last  term  of  ( 1 )  will  thus  dominate  in  sign  and  magni- 
tude the  first  N  terms  if 

|a6|>  l  +  fir. 

Hence  the  right  and  left  incremental  ratio  which  we  are 
considering  will  become  infinite  with  N  but  will  always  have 
opposite  signs. 

Thb  proves  that  W(x)  has  a  derivative  for  no  value  of  x. 

Making  use  of  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the  footnote,  we 
can  prove  that,  except  possibly  for  a  set  of  x-points  of  Borel 
measure  zero  (null  set),  W(z)  has  neither  a  backward  nor  a 

forward  tangent. 
To  do  this  suppose  x  written  in  system  radix  6,  i.  e., 

+  + 

where  bi,  bt,  etc.,  <  b.  All  those  x's  in  which  any  one  of 
the  digits  0,  1,  •  •  6  —  1  fails  to  occur  infinitely  often  form 
a  null  set.    Hence,  except  for  the  points  of  the  null  set  [x] 

•  This  can  be  seen  at  onre  from  a  diagram.    Divide  the  angle  27r 
into  8  equal  parta.   if  for  example  6  Vir  lies  in  the  Umi  octant,  one  and 
poaibly  more  valura  of  k  oan  be  found  between  i  and  }&  so  that  1  °  holds : 
while  one  or  possibly  more  values  lie  between  0  and  —  b/^  for  which  2 
holds.    Similarly  for  the  other  octants. 

Moreover  it  is  clear  that  if  b^'xir  has  its  terminal  line  between  Iir  and 

aljb)*,  I  int^nl  or  iero>  a  positive  can  be  found  for  which  1** 
and  another  poritiy«  ht  toe  which  2*  holds.  If  b'-rt  Eet  b«lwMa 
(T  -\-  (h  -  Vffo.r  in  I  (/  +  \)w,  two  negative  Jb'a  earn  be  found  for  which 
1*  and  2**  hold  respectively. 
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for  i^hicli  d<  s  0  and  6j «  6  1  fail  to  occur  infinitely  often, 
the  right  and  left  incremental  ratios  have  each  for  tiieir  upper 
and  lower  limits  +  «  and  —  «  respectively.  The  set  [x] 
is  made  up  of  a  oomitable  number  of  perfect  nnll  sets  and  is 
everywhere  dense  on  the  line;  it  is  consequently  not  closed. 

At  the  points  of  [x]  Wix)  might  possibly  have  vertical 
cusps  but  not  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  uoted  that  the  signs  of  the  individual  terms  of 
our  series  are  of  no  significance  and  hence  can  be  arbitrarily 
changed  to  +  or  — .  This  oondusion  does  not  seem  to  foUow 
from  Weierstrass's  proof. 

Weierstrass  (also  Dini  and  others)  unnecessarily  require  that 
h  be  an  odd  integer;  our  restriction  that  6  be  a  multiple  of  4 
can  evifiently  be  removed  if  |a6|  >  9,  and  the  proof  just  given 
will  remain  valid. 

The  formation  of  an  extensive  class  of  such  functions 

00  dp 

Wix)  »  ^  iin(x)  sin  in  XV  or  ^  u»{x)  cos  inxx, 

im  integrali  is  easy.   We  require: 

1^  Uniform  convergence  when  2  ^  x  $  L. 

2*.  u  must  divide  u+i  and  for  an  unlimited  number  of  n's 
theur  ratio  must  either  be  divi^ble  by  4  or  increase 
indefinitely  with  n. 

3*.  £  Vn'(x)  must  be  uniformly  convergent  by  Weierstrass's 

0 

G  test,  l^x^L, 

if- 1 

4^  It  X  \i»tin(x)  1  <  iitfUffix)  \  in  the  interval  of  convergence 

0 

of  Wix). 

These  conditions  are  merely  sufficient  and  2°  and  4°  admit 
of  certain  obvious  modifications.  Functions  which  fulfill 
these  confiitirins  wil!  have  no  derivatives  in  the  interval  {LL), 

The  folio  wing  specimens  will  suffice : 
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^'  ?  1 .3.5. .  .(2«  -  1)      a  -S-S. .  .211  -  Dicx 

|a|>l  +  |T  (Dini). 

?  1  5'9»  .^(4n  +  1)  +  ^^^^ 

a>l  +  |T  (Dini). 

4<  If         denote  any  non-terminating  decimal, 

6.  where  \a  \  is  an  integer  >  1. 

6.  a:  II  a"  sin  b'xir,   |a|  <  1,   |a6|  >  1  +  in*,  has  a  derivative 

ior  X  ^  0  but  for  no  other  value  of  x, 

>  J  Sin 

7.  2rf  "1     (»!^r«)  has  derivatives  beiwem  —  1  and  +  1  and 

0  fllCOS 

no  dcr  v«  vcs  if  |:r  ]  >  14-  jir. 

Lerch  gives  a  theorem*  which  shows  that  this  last  function 
has  no  derivatives  for  any  rational  points  for  whicli  1. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  can  have  a  hnite  derivative  for  no 

point  |«1>  1+|- 


A  HALF  CENTURY  OP  FRENCH  MATHEMATICS. 

Les  Sciences  Maihemaiiques  en  France  depuis  vn  Demi-Si^le. 

Par  Emile  Picard.    Paris,  Gauthier-Villars,  1917.   24  pp. 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  hist  century  the  home  of  the  sci- 
entific sj)irit  was  in  France.  Paris  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kcpublic  of  exact  truth.  Interest  in  scientific  discovery  and 
creation  was  widespread  among  her  people.  The  spirit  of 
literature  flourished  alongside  the  spirit  of  exact  researches 

•  Lerch,  t'relk's  Journal,  vol.  103,  p.  130  ("Ueberdie  Nichtdifferentiier" 
bariceit  gewuBer  Funktwuen"}* 
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and  both  found  place  in  the  same  creative  intellect.  Out  of 
this  union  of  elements,  too  much  separated  in  other  countries, 
there  grew  up  a  tradition  of  literary  excellence  in  scientific 
ezpositioii  which  abides  to  the  present  and  contributes  in  no 
small  way  to  the  comfort  and  delight  which  every  one  must 
feel  in  reading  a  IVench  scientific  book  or  memohr. 

From  tilt  ( xtreme  precision  and  abstract  character  of  math- 
ematics it  probably  does  not  lend  itself  as  rendily  to  literary 
form  as  most  other  sciences;  but,  even  here,  tlie  French  have 
found  a  method  of  presentation  which  renders  delightful  both 
the  books  and  memoirs  of  her  masters.  On  account  of  their 
preeminence  in  this  respect  it  is  probably  this  which  first  comes 
to  mind  when  one  thinks  of  the  last  half  century  of  fVendi 
mathematics. 

Yet  the  actual  and  detailed  contributions  of  French  investi- 
gators to  the  body  of  recent  discoveries  in  mathematics  looms 
lar^c  in  quantity  and  bears  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
highest  quality.  Indeed,  leading  mastery  in  the  art  of  pres- 
entation can  grow  out  of  nothing  other  than  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  a  subject. 

Judged  in  the  light  of  the  excellence  of  French  exposition 
that  which  is  current  in  America  is  seen  to  fall  well  bdow 
the  standard  to  which  we  should  seek  to  attain.  Among  us 
there  is  a  dearth  of  expository  treatments,  both  of  the  sort 
by  which  one  may  get  Ids  introduction  to  a  chapter  of  modern 
mathematics  and  of  that  by  which  he  may  obtain  a  well- 
rounded  initial  view  of  a  comprehensive  subject.  Our  mem- 
oirs arc  often  printed  in  such  condensed  form  that  even  prac- 
tised mathematicians  must  waste  in  reading  them  time  which 
might  have  been  saved  by  the  use  of  larger  space  in  setting 
forth  a  more  illuminating  exposition.  There  is  also  a  tendeni^ 
towards  the  publication  of  matter  which  is  not  sufficiently 
well  digested  in  thought.  Results  at  the  half-\vBy  stage  to- 
wards the  goal  of  an  investigation  are  harder  to  understand 
than  those  of  the  ultimate  reach  which  come  of  a  more  ])ene- 
trating  anul^\.sis.  Too  many  memoirs  appear  j>rofound  be- 
cause the  writers  have  not  discovered  the  simpler  and  more 
fundamental  truths.  The  French  are  at  present  the  leading 
masters  in  avoiding  this  defect  and  attaining  the  opposite 
virtue. 

The  production  of  work  of  great  value  requires  extended 
continuity  of  spirit  and  effort.   In  recent  French  mathematics 
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this  truth  is  iliuistiated  by  the  intimate  relation  of  later  dis- 
coveries to  the  earlier  work  of  Fourier,  Cauchy,  and  Galois* 
A  profound  study  of  nature  was  the  source  of  the  Mtf ul  math- 
ematical discoveries  of  Fourier,  who  found  in  physics  the  first 
origins  of  his  great  analytical  theories  and  who  develoi>ed  anal- 
ysis primarily  for  its  usefulness  to  him  as  a  physicist.  His 
work,  admirable  for  its  clarity,  contained  the  germ  of  import- 
ant methods  since  employed  in  tlu  lullcr  development  of  the 
theory  of  dilierential  equations  and  of  tlie  expansion  of  arbi- 
trary functions.  At  the  opposite  extreme  was  Galois  with 
his  investigation  of  the  theory  of  algebraic  equations  and  their 
groups.  His  researches  were  far  removed  ^m  practical  ex- 
perience and  even  from  contact  with  any  theory  of  nature. 
He  was  engaged  in  problems  belonging  to  the  most  abstract 
of  ]>ure  mathematical  disciplines.  Between  these  two  and 
reaching  to  both  extremes  was  found  the  prodigious  activity 
of  Cauehy,  whose  researches  extended  to  every  domain  of 
pure  and  appUed  mathematics.  His  greatest  creation  was 
that  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 

During  the  past  hundrecl  years— and  no  less  in  its  latter 
half  than  in  its  former — ^the  Uieory  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable  has  been  in  great  honor  among  the  French.  To  an 
extent  unusual  in  our  generation  we  have  here  a  vast  subject 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  a  single  people.  It  is  significant 
of  the  character  of  French  thougiit  tliat  tliis  theory  of  functions 
of  a  complex  \  ariable  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  theory  of 
like  extent  in  the  whole  domain  of  mathematics. 

The  pamphlet  under  review  is  reprinted  from  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1916  with  the  title  Un  Demi-Sidcle  de  Civilisation 
fran^aise  (1870-1915)  and  thus  covering  the  i)eriod  between 
the  present  and  the  last  great  war  fought  by  France.  After 
an  introduction  of  three  pages,  Pieard  gives  here  a  brief  annl- 
ysis  of  the  French  matlicmatics  of  tlie  period,  presenting  his 
matter  under  the  following  headings:  anal\i:ie  functions 
(pages  4-9);  diflferential  equations  (pages  0-14);  theory  of 
numbers,  algebra  and  geometry  (pages  14-19) ;  theory  of  func- 
tions of  real  variables  and  theory  of  assemblages  (pages  1^ 
23) ;  some  final  remarks  (pages  23-*24). 

During  the  last  fifty  years  an  important  part  of  French 
mathematical  effort  has  been  devoted  to  tlie  theory  of  func- 
tions both  in  its  general  aspects  and  as  regards  certain  special 
classes  of  functions.   Among  those  who  have  been  interested 
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in  the  general  theory  we  may  cite  the  names  of  Laguerre, 
Polncari,  Picard,  Appell,  Goursat,  Painlev6,  Hadamard,  Borel. 
The  demonstration  of  the  Cauchy  theorem  concerning  the 

zero  value  of  an  integral  along  a  contour  had  formerly  assumed 
the  roiitinuity  of  the  derivative;  Goursat  has  shown  that  this 
hypotliesis  is  uiiiiecesssiry.  Picard  has  established  the  fact 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  isohited  essential  singularity 
a  function  takes  infinitely  often  every  given  value  with  the 
possible,  exception  of  at  most  two  values;  many  authors  have 
drawn  various  consequences  from  this  remarkable  theorem. 
We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  developments,  in  series  of 
polynomials,  of  Appell  and  Painlev6,  to  the  functions  with 
lacunary  spaces  of  Poincar6  and  Goursat,  and  to  the  more 
recf'tit  developments  of  Montel.  Concerning  the  fimdamental 
chardclcr  of  a  |)0\ver  series  on  the  circle  of  convergence  are  to 
be  found  Iladuniard 's  classic  and  far-reaching  iuvestigations. 
Laguerre's  study  of  entire  functions,  Borel's  treatment  of 
summable  series,  and  Poincari's  work  on  multiform  functions 
are  other  matters  to  which  attention  should  be  directed. 

In  our  period  the  most  important  work  dealing  with  special 
'  classes  of  functions  has  been  that  of  Poincar^  on  automorphic 
functions.  The  fuehsian  functions  alford  a  means  of  uniform 
parametric  representation  of  any  algebraic  curve,  "certainly 
one  of  the  most  profound  results  obtained  in  analysis  iu  the 
last  fifty  years." 

In  recent  years  Borel  has  made  •a  penetratmg  study  and 
comparison  of  the  notion  of  analyticity  in  the  sense  of  Weier- 
strass  and  of  that  of  rnonogeneity  in  the  sense  of  Cauchy,  and 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  the  essential  one. 
The  detailed  investigations  on  which  tliis  conclusion  is  based 
are  set  forth  in  Borel's  Leyons  sur  les  Fonctions  monogc^nes  uni- 
formes,  1917.  The  essential  results,  however,  were  announced 
at  the  Cambridge  Congress  in  1912. 

In  the  hands  of  Picard  the  method  of  successive  approxuna^ 
tion  has  been  a  useful  tool  in  the  study  of  differential  equar 
tions.  Poincar^  has  introduced  the  general  notion  of  asymp- 
totic representation  for  the  solutions  of  difTcronre  equations 
and  of  differential  equations  in  the  neigh})orhood  of  an  ir- 
regular singular  point.  Poincare  has  shown  how  linear  alge- 
braic differential  equations  may  be  integrated  by  means  of 
thetafuchsian  series.  Painlev^  has  done  fundamental  work 
in  the  classification  of  non-linear  differential  equations  with 
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fixed  critical  points.  Poincar(  has  devoted  several  memoin 
to  the  study  of  curves  defined  by  differential  equations  and 
has  made  particularly  notable  contributions  to  the  theory  of 

the  differential  equations  of  physics.  The  work  of  Darboux 
on  differential  geometry  is  everywlic  re  recognized  as  of  leading 
importance.  The  same  author  has  also  created  a  new  method 
of  integrating  partial  difierential  equations;  Goursat  has  de- 
voted several  papers  to  elucidating  the  questions  suggested  by 
this  method. 

The  methods  created  by  Hermite  have  given  to  the  theory 
of  numbers  a  new  and  broader  horizon.   The  work  of  Jordan 

on  the  theory  of  forms  has  realized  important  progress  in  the 
general  theory  of  algebraic  forms  of  higher  degree.  Poincar^ 
has  left  his  mark  on  the  tl  cory  of  quadratic  forms.  Jordan 
has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  epoch-making  ideas  of 
Galois.  Halphen  has  extended  the  theory  of  twisted  alge- 
braic curves.  Cartan  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  groups  and  to  the  determination  of  simple 
groups. 

A  consideral>le  number  of  int moirs,  of  unequal  value,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  theory  of  assemblages.  Pirnrd  believes 
that  some  of  these  are  without  interest  to  mathematics  and 
characterizes  their  theory  as  a  sort  of  wdamathemnlics  from 
which  paradoxes  are  not  absent.  Of  the  important  work  in 
the  theory  of  ass^blages  one  may  select  for  mention  that  of 
Borel  on  measure,  that  of  Lebesgue  on  integration,  and  that 
of  Baire  on  the  classification  of  functions. 

Sometimes  mathematical  researches  are  presented  with  an 
excessive  formalism  and  symbolism,  incapable  of  le.tding  to  a 
new  fact  and  of  being  utilized  in  other  researches  tlian  in  those 
in  which  they  were  created.  But  when  these  last  conditions 
are  not  realized  one  can  think  that  there  is  no  real  scientific 
progress.  In  this  respect  it  seems  that  French  mathematics 
has  wisely  restrained  itself  within  proper  bounds  and  has  not 
created  a  chapter  of  science  which  affords  merely  an  exercise 
in  logic.  Whenever  our  science  has  a  tendency  to  become  too 
formal  let  us  turn  again  to  the  work  of  the  great  creators,  such 
as  Foiu-ier,  Catichy  and  Poincare,  and  learn  from  them  anew 
how  to  create  other  r  }ia])ters  in  that  body  of  mathematics 
which  is  not  a  strange  and  mysterious  science,  but  an  essential 
part  of  the  structure  of  natural  philosophy. 

R.  D,  Cashichabl. 
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SHORTER  NOTICE. 

EUmcn iary  M aihemaHoal  AwAlfBis,    By  J ohn  Wesley  YOfING 
and  FrilNk  Millett  Mosgak.   New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1917.    548  pp. 

This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  wliicli  has  been 
felt  by  many  during  the  last  years,  of  a  more  unified  course 
in  freshman  mathematics  which,  without  unduly  neglecting 
matters  of  technique,  places  more  than  the  usual  emphasis 
upon  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts 
and  metihods.  The  book  has  its  faults,  as  have  most  books, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  it  is  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  problems  in  hand  and  is  really  a  class  room  text. 

The  central  theme  is  the  idea  of  functionality.  This 
idea  is  skillfully  kept  before  the  reader's  mind,  thmirrh  in 
the  consideration  of  some  topics,  as  that  of  trigonuiuttric 
relations,  it  is  rather  lost  sight  of.  This  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  situation  and  it  is  possibly  unwise  and  somewhat 
artificial  to  insist  that  eveiything  in  such  a  course  must 
associate  itself  immediately  with  the  idea  of  functionality, 
important  and  far  reaching  as  that  idea  is. 

The  material  of  the  book  is  presented  under  five  general 
headings. 

In  Part  I  (Introductory  Conceptions')  thirty-two  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  1  unctions  and  tlieir  repre- 
sentation and  thirty-one  pages  to  algebraic  principles  and 
their  connection  with  geometry.  Great  pains  is  taken  to 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  notion  of  functionality  and 
with  the  geometrical  representation  of  functions.  Many  con- 
crete examples  are  exhibited  in  detail.  Under  the  second 
heading  is  given  an  elaborate  discussion  of  numbers  arid  their 
geometrical  representation,  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  algebra  and  a  review^  of  elementary  algebraic  technique. 

In  Part  II  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  elementary  functions:  the  linear  function;  the  quad- 
ratic function;  the  cubic  function;  the  function  the 
trigonometric  functions  with  a  special  chapter  on  trigonometric 
relations;  the  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions;  numer- 
ical computation,  irifliiding  logarithmic  solution  of  triangles, 
the  slide  rule,  logarithmic  paper;  the  implicit  quadratic 
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functions.  Under  tlie  laat  title  equations  of  the  second  degree 
are  dasmfied  aocoiding  to  their  graphs.  Thus  the  way  is 
prepared  for  the  conic  aeetioii  as  the  locus  of  a  point  which 
moves  so  that  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  is  always  equal 

to  a  constant  times  its  distance  from  a  fixed  line. 

Part  in  consists  of  118  pages  devoted  to  applications  to 
geometry  nnd  contnins  a  thorougli  treatment  of  the  straight 
line,  the  circle,  tlii  conic  sectionSj  polar  coordinates,  and 
parametric  equal  ions. 

•  In  Part  IV  seventy-two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  algebraic  topics  as  permutations,  combinations^ 
probability,  the  binomial  theorem,  complex  numbers,  the 

general  polynomial,  the  theory  of  equations  and  determinants. 

Part  V  (forty-five  pages)  is  a  short  treatment  of  the  elements 
of  solid  analytic  geometry. 

The  idea  of  slope  as  the  limit  of  A?// Ax  is  introduced  very 
early  in  Part  II  and  is  used  wherever  pertinent  throughout  the 
book.  In  addition  to  familiarizing  the  reader  with  this  funda- 
mental idea,  the  use  of  the  slope  facilitates  the  consideration 
of  the  various  curves  and  enables  the  authors  to  make  more 
of  the  subject  of  maxima  and  minima  than  is  usual  in  a  fresh- 
man course* 

The  trigoTiomotric  functions  are  defined  at  once  for  the 
general  angle.  The  addition  formulas  are  proved  by  means 
of  the  formulas  for  the  rotation  of  axes,  which  have  been 
previously  considered.  Tlie  chapter  on  logarithms  is  intro- 
duced by  a  careful,  intuitive  d&cussion  of  the  exponential 
function,  weU  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  feeling 
as  to  the  significance  of  exponents  positive,  negative,  zero, 
rational,  irrational. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  authors  to  place  "more  emphasis 
on  insight  and  understanding  of  fundamental  conceptions  and 
modes  of  thought"  is  well  carri<Ml  out  both  in  the  text  and 
in  the  problem  lists.  In  the  text  are  numerous  questions 
tending  to  make  the  student  read  more  thoughtfully  and  the 
problem  lists  contain  many  exercises  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty  which  focus  on  the  fundamental  principles  under 
consideration  rather  than  on  manipulation  or  technique. 
However  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  problems  of  all  kinds 
and  the  lists  are  pro]>erly  graded. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  Part  1  is  too  long  and  (espe- 
cially chapter  two)  contains  too  much  discussion  not  well 
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chosen  to  introduce  the  subject  to  students  durinp  their  first 
days  in  college.  Chapter  three,  on  the  linear  function,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  sequel  likewise  seem  to  be  somewhat 
verbose  and  indirect. 

The  book  is  weft  adapted  for  use  by  students  who  enter 
with  trigonometry  as  weU  as  by  those  who  enter  without 
trigonometry.  The  reviewer  has  felt  that  the  program  out- 
lined in  the  prefoee  b  somewhat  too  ambitious  and  still 
l)elie\  es  that  the  average  class  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
covering  the  ground  indicated,  This  emphasizes  the  need  for 
greater  brevity  and  directness  in  certain  j^arts  of  the  text. 
However  by  careful  selection  the  needs  of  almost  any  class 
can  be  satisfied. 

In  the  preface  the  authors  announce  the  book  as  somewhat 
of  an  eiperiment  and  suggest  a  possible  revision.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that,  in  these  troublous  times,  such  a  revision 
may  appear  soon  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  be 
delayed  too  long.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  t}w  authors 
themselves  with  the  present  book,  a  revised  edition  would 
surely  he  a  finished  product.  The  reviewer  is,  with  the 
authors,  in  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  more 
calculus  in  the  text.  Probably  this  can  be  determined  only 
by  experiment. 

The  book  is  attractive  in  print  and  in  appearance  and  the 
figures  are  good .  There  are  minor  errors  hut  the  reviewer  has 
made  no  effort  to  list  these. 

Any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  of  a  more 
unified  course  for  the  freshman  year  would  do  well  to  give 
this  book  a  careful  examination.  Any  teacher  of  freshman 
mathematics  who  is  interested  in  securing,  on  the  part  of  his 
students,  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  mathematics  will  find  much  here 
that  is  helpful  whether  or  not  he  b  interested  in  thb  particular 
type  of  course. 

A.  D.  PircHEB. 
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NOTES. 

Tee  concluding  (October)  number  of  volume  19  of  the  Trans- 
adiont  qf  iA«  Ammean  Mathematical  Society  contains  the  fol- 
lowing papers:  "Spiral  minimal  surfaces,"  by  T.  K".  Whitte- 
more;  "On  the  group  of  isomorphisms  of  a  certain  extension 
of  an  abelian  group,"  by  L.  C.  Mathkwson;  "Concerning  the 
zeros  of  the  solutions  of  certain  differential  equations,"  by 
W.  B.  Fite;  "Differentiation  with  respect  to  a  function  of 
limited  variation/'  by  P.  J.  Danieix;  "Linear  integro-differ- 
ential  equations  with  a  boundary  condition/'  by  M.  T.  Hu; 
"  On  scalar  and  vector  covariants  of  linear  algebras/'  by  OuvE 

C.  Hazlett. 

At  the  meeting  of  tiic  Kdinl  irLh  mathematical  society  on 
November  8,  the  following  piipei  uus  read:  By  J.  E.  A.  Steo- 
GAL,  "Notes  on  the  homographic  transformation  of  the  cubic 
and  biquadratic." 

There  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington  a  Bulletin  on  tlic  training  of  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics for  secondary  scliools  of  tlie  countries  represented  in 
the  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
This  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  R.  C.  Archibald, 
of  Brown  University.  It  is  a  work  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  giving  in  great  detail  the  requirements  set  by  the  var- 
ious governments  for  a  teacher  of  secondary  mathematics. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  limited  number  of  copies  for 
free  distribution  to  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  work,  and  copies  can  be  obtained  from  tlio  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  at  30  cents  each. 

Habvabd  UNivEBsnr.  The  wint^  term  of  the  graduate 
school  of  arts  and  sciences  will  begin  January  2  and  dose  March 
20.  The  spring  term  will  begin  March  28  and  close  with  Com- 
mencement Day»  June  19.   It  is  expected  that  a  summer  term 

of  eleven  weeks  will  be  arranged,  so  that  a  student  beginning 
his  work  in  the  winter  may  complete  a  full  year  of  residence 
by  September.   Those  to  whom  fellowships  or  scholarships 
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had  been  assigned  for  the  academic  year  1918^*19,  but  who, 
because  of  national  service,  resigned  these,  should  apply 
promptly  for  reappointment.  A  certain  number  of  fellow- 
ships HTul  schularahips  are  now  vacant,  for  which  appiicationa 
will  be  received. 

Professor  C.  CAitAiuEODORY,  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  as  successor  to  the  late  Professor  6. 
Fbobsnius. 

Professor  G.  C.  Evans,  of  the  Rice  Institute,  has  been 
commissioned  captain  of  ordnance  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  sent  to  France  on  a  special  mission. 

Lieutenant  T.  R.  ITollckoft  has  been  released  from  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  school  of  artillery  at  Camp  Taylor,  and 
has  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship  of  mathemmtirs  at 
Wells  College.  During  his  absence  the  position  was  liiled  by 
Mrs.  Ilollcroft. 

Dr.  T.  M.  SniPBON,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  made  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Florida,  as  successor  to  the  late 
Professor  H.  G.  Keppbl. 

Phofkssor  J.  W.  YoiTNCt,  of  Dartmouth  Collep:e,  has  been 
made  director  of  the  instruction  in  mathematics  given  under 
the  National  war  work  council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Assocuttion.  During  his  absence  and  that  of  Professors  Has- 
XIN8  and  Bill,  also  engaged  in  war  work,  the  administration 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  is  in  the  hands  of  Professor 

F.  M.  MOBGAN. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Zeldin,  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  at  Olivet  College. 

Professor  W.  0.  Mendeniiall,  of  Earlham  College,  has 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Friends  University,  Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Hutchinson  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Coloiado. 
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Dr.  J.  £.  MgAteb,  of  the  Univeraty  of  lUinoiSi  died  De- 
cember 2, 1918. 
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Univentty  Fnm,  1918.  24+555  pp.  42  b. 
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THE  DECEMBER  MEETING  OF  THE  SAN  FRAN- 

CISCO  SECTION. 

The  thirty-second  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Frandsco 
Section,  postponed  from  October  26,  was  held'  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  Saturday,  December  14,  1918.  The 
total  attendance  was  thirteen,  including  the  following  nine 

members  of  the  Society : 

Professor  B.  A.  Bernstein,  Professor  Fiorian  Cajori,  Pro- 
fessor M.  Vs.  Haskell,  Professor  Frank  Irwin,  Prufe.s.sor  D.  N. 
Lehmer,  Professor  W.  A.  Planning,  Dr.  F.  R.  Morris,  Professor 
C.  A.  Noble,  and  Dr.  Pauline  Sperry. 

The  chairman,  Professor  Manning*  opened  the  meeting, 
later  giving  way  to  Professor  Cajori.  the  newly  elected  chair- 
man. At  the  election  of  officers  tlie  following  were  chosen 
for  one  year:  Chairman.  Professor  Fiorian  Cajori;  Secretary, 
Professor  B.  A.  Bernstein;  Prograninie  eomniittee,  Professor 
L.  M.  Hoskins,  Professor  W.  A.  Manning,  and  Professor  B.  A. 
Bernstein. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  fall  meeting  on  Saturday, 
October  25, 1919,  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

(1)  Professor  Flobian  Cajobi:  ''A  note  on  the  history  of 
Playf air's  axiom." 

(2)  Professor  Florian  Cajori:  "On  the  Aristotelian  tract, 

De  lineis  insecabilibus." 

(3)  Professor  M.  W.  Haskell:  "Triangles  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed to  a  plane  cubic." 

(4)  Professor  L).  N.  Leumer:  "A  non-tentative  method  of 
solving  the  indeterminate  equation  Ax -\-  By Cz-\  —  n." 

(5)  Professor  E.  T.  Bell:  ''A  partial  isomorph  of  trigo- 
nometry." 

(6)  Professor  E.  T.  Bell:  "Arithmetical  paraphrases  (I)." 

(7)  Profo^^or  E.  T.  Bell:  "Arithmetical  paraphrases  (II); 
elliptic  and  tlieta  series/' 

(8)  Professor  E.  T.  Bf.ll:  "  Aritlinietieal  parai)hrases  (III); 
chiefly  for  the  doubly  periotiie  functions  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  kinds." 

(9)  Professor  £.  T.  Bell:  Arithmetical  paraphrases  (IV); 
class  number  formulas." 
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Professor  Bell's  papers  were  read  by  title.  Abstracts  of 
the  papers  follow  below. 

1.  Ptofessor  Cajori  points  out  that  Playf air's  axiom  on 
parallel  lines,  now  usually  attributed  to  William  Ludlam 
(1785) » was  used  by  Joseph  Fenn  in  Dublin,  in  1769. 

2.  The  De  lineis  insecabilibus  enumerates  5  arpiiments, 
ciirnMit  in  Aristotle's  Hay,  in  favor  of  the  existrnce  of  indi- 
vi-ihlo  lines,  22  considerations  showing  the  invalidity  ol  tliose 
arguments,  and  20  considerations  tending  to  disprove  the 
view  that  a  line  is  made  up  of  points.  Some  of  the  arguments 
are  rigorous.  In  Professor  Cajori's  opinion  the  tract  deserves 
a  place  in  the  history  of  mathematics. 

3.  Professor  Haskell  sht)ws  that  there  are  twenty-four 
triangles  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  a  non-singular  cubic. 
These  twenty-four  triangles  occur  in  four  sets  of  six  each, 
corresponding  to  the  four  inflexional  triangles,  so  that  in  each 
set  three  are  tri])ly  in  perspective  with  the  other  three,  the 
centers  of  perspective  for  each  pair  being  three  collinear 
inflexions.   The  vertices  of  each  pair  lie  on  a  conic. 

For  a  cubic  with  a  double  point,  the  total  number  of  triangles 
is  two,  which  are  real  if  the  double  point  is  isolated  and 
imaginary  otherwise.    A  cuspidal  cubic  has  no  such  triangle. 

Further,  with  respect  to  each  inflexional  line  there  is  a  six- 
point  involution  on  tiie  cubic,  determined  by  a  pencil  of  conies, 
where  each  set  of  six  points  are  the  vertices  of  two  triangles 
triply  in  perspective  with  respect  to  the  inflexions  lying  on 
the  given  line.  These  two  triangles  become  coincident  in 
three  cases,  the  vertices  then  being  sextactic  points. 

4.  The  sohition  of  the  indeterminate  equation  Ax -\- 
By  =  n  by  means  of  the  regular  continued  fraction  repre- 
senting A  H  furnishes  an  exanijjle  of  the  very  few  non-tenta- 
tive methods  available  in  the  theory  of  numbers.  Professor 
Lehmer  uses  the  theory  of  continued  fractions  of  higher 
orders  to  obtain  all  the  solutions  of  the  equation  Az-\'By-\r 
Gs  +  •  •  •  »  «. 

The  paper  will  be  offered  to  the  American  Journal  as  part 

of  a  memoir  on  contintied  fractions  of  higher  orders,  an  abstract 
of  whi(  h  lias  already  been  inserted  in  the  Proceedings  o/  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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5.  Professor  Bell  defines  a  function  to  be  even  or  odd  in  a 

set  of  variables  accordinp  as  it  does  not  or  does  change  sign 
when  the  si  Lrns  of  all  the  variables  are  changed  simultaneously. 
Let  A'i,  i  j  denote  sets  containing  o„  bj  variables  respectively; 
then 

is  defined  to  be  even  in  each  X,  odd  in  each  Y,  and  its  parity 
is  the  symbol 

whose  significance  is  obvious.  If 

a<  =  1  =  bj,  (i=  1,  •••,f;j'=  1,  •••,«), 
the  parity  is  written 

It  is  shown  that  any  function  whose  parity  is 

is  lineariy  expressible  in  terms  of  2"  properly  chosen  functions' 
F,  whose  parities  are  all  of  the  form 

where 

a  +  i5  =  «, 

and 

«  —  (ai  4-  02  +  •  •  •  +  Or)  +  (^1  4-  ^  -f  •  •  •  +  6.)  —  (r  4- 

An  arbitrary  function  (one  ncitlu-r  odd  nor  t'\<'n  in  any  set  of 
its  variables)  of  A-  variables  is  »iinilarly  expressible,  the  number 
of  the  /  being  2*.  These  results  are  useful  in  the  arithmetical 
applications  of  the  elliptic  and  theta  functions. 

0.  From  1858  to  1865  Liouville  published  intermittently  a 
series  of  eighteen  memoirs,  "Sur  (luekjues  formules  g^nerales 
qui  pen  vent  etre  utiles  dans  la  theorie  des  nomhrcs,"  wherein 
lie  ^a\f  without  i)roof  many  remarkable  theorems  which  he 
and  others  applied  to  various  questioiis  uf  interest,  iiieludin^^ 
class  number  fijruiulas.  Proofs  by  extensions  of  the  method 
used  by  Dirtchlet  in  proving  Jacobi's  four  square  theorem 
have  been  given  for  most  of  Liouville's  general  results  by 
H.  J.  S.  Smith  (1865),  T.  Pepin  (1889-90),  6.  B.  Mathews 
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(1892),  and  E.  Meissner  (1U07).  But,  as  remarked  by  Bach- 
mami  (1910):  "Eine  zusammeiiluingeiide  systematische  Her- 
leitung  und  Verbindung  dieser  Formelii  (LiouvUJe's),  welche 
ihren  Quell  und  die  Prinzipien  klarlegte,  nach  denen  die  in 
den  Formeln  auftretenden  Argumente  der  Funktionen,  auf 
welche  sie  sich  beziefaen,  zu  wahlen  sind,  wiirde  sehr  wert- 
veil  sein."  By  means  of  the  theorems  in  his  first  paper  and 
another  simple  principle,  Professor  Bell  shows  that  the  classical 
expansions  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  and  theta  functions  may 
be  paraphrased  dirpfth  into  theorems  of  the  Li(>u\illc  kind; 
moreover  that  a  simple  method  is  tliereby  provided  for  the 
discovery  at  will  of  new  results  of  the  same  general  sort, 
Uoaville's  formulas  are  nearly  all  paraphrases  of  Jacobi's 
expansions  in  the  Fundamenta  Nova  and  in  the  memoirs  on 
rotation. 

7.  In  his  second  paper  on  paraphrases  l*rofessor  Bell  pre- 
pares and  collects  elliptic  and  theta  expansions  in  a  form 
suitable  for  paraphrase,  and  gives  sixteen  trigonometric 
identities  basic  for  Liouville's  numerous  (unproved)  theorems 
on  the  quadratic  forms  of  certain  primes.  The  series  are 
classified  according  to  the  f(»rms  of  tlie  divisors  d,  5  appearing 
311  the  sine,  cosine  coefhcients  of  the  powers  of  7.  Similar 
.-series  for  sets  of  non-douhly  periodic  theta  quoiieiits,  such  as 
Bieliier's,  Hermite':>,  and  Humbert's,  are  also  given. 

8.  In  his  third  paper  on  paraphrases.  Professor  Bell  applies 
the  methods  of  his  first  to  a  few  of  the  series  in  the  second. 
Among  other  results  it  is  show  n  that  all  the  formukd  in  Liou- 
ville's  fiftli  memoir  (and  many  mure)  are  immediate  para- 
phrases of  a  few  classic  formulas  relating  to  the  doubly  periodic 
functions  of  the  second  kind.  Illustrative  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  method,  die  formulas  of  Liouville's  sixth  memour  follow 
at  once  from  Jacobi's  series  for  sn'ti. 

9.  Professor  Bell's  fourth  paper  on  i)iiraphrases  applies 
the  method  to  the  series  for  non-doubly  periodic  theta  quo- 
tients given  by  Hermite  (1862)  and  extended  by  G.  Humbert 
(1907).  The  resulting  paraphrases  involve  class  numbers 
and  arbitrary  functions  odd  or  even  in  one  or  more  variables. 
It  is  shown  how  such  paraphrases  are  related  to  the  number  of 
representations  of  an  integer  as  a  sum  of  3,  5,  7,  0,  11,  •  •  • 
squares.  B.  A.  Bernstki.v, 

Secretary  of  the  Section. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  OF  iMAXIME  BOCHER. 
BT  FBoneesoR  oeohos  d.  biskhofp. 

With  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Maximc  Boflier  at  only 
fifty-one  years  of  age  American  matlu  niatics  hai>  suffered  a 
heavy  loss.  Our  task  in  the  following  pages  is  to  review  and 
appreciate  his  notable  mathematical  work.* 

His  researches  cluster  about  Laplace's  equation  Au  —  0, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  modern  analysis.  Here  one  stands 
in  natural  contact  with  mathematical  physics,  the  theory  of 
linear  difVerential  equations  hoth  total  and  partial,  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  complex  varinWe  and  thus  directly  or  indir- 
ectly with  a  great  part  of  matheniaties. 

His  interest  in  the  field  of  potential  theory  began  in  under- 
graduate days  at  Harvard  University  through  courses  given 
by  Professors  Byerly  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  There  is  still  on  file 
at  the  Harvard  library  an  undergraduate  honor  thesb  entitled 
"A  thesis  on  three  systems  of  parabolic  coordinates,"  written 
by  him  in  1888.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  inevitable 
that  lie  should  use  formal  methods  in  dealing;  with  his  topir, 
but  a  purpose  to  penetrate  further  is  found  in  the  conchiciing 
sentences.  No  better  opportunity  for  fuHilhng  such  a  |)urpose 
could  have  been  granted  than  w  as  given  by  his  graduate  work 
under  Felix  Klein  at  Gdttingen  (1888^1891). 

In  the  lectures  on  Lamp's  functions  which  Klein  delivered 
in  the  winter  of  1889-1890  his  point  of  departure  was  the 
cyclidic  coordinate  system  of  Darboux.  'J'his  sytem  of  co- 
ordinates was  known  to  l)e  ?o  p:eneral  a?  to  inelutle  nearly  all 
of  the  many  types  of  coorilinatcs  useful  in  potential  theory, 
and  W^anperin  had  shown  (187a-lS7())  how  tiohitions  of  La- 
place's equation  existed  in  the  form  of  triple  products,  each 
factor  being  a  function  of  one  of  the  three  cyclidic  coordinates. 
After  presenting  this  earlier  work  Klein  extended  his  "oscil- 
laition  theorem"  for  the  case  of  elliptic  coordinates  (1881)  to 
the  more  general  cyclidic  coordinates.  By  this  means  hr  was 
a  Me  to  attack  the  problem  of  setting  up  a  potential  function 
taking  on  given  values  over  the  surface  of  a  solid  bounded  by 

*  An  account  of  his  life  and  service  by  PtofesMr  Oagood  will  lippear 
in  a  later  number  of  the  Bulustin. 
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six  or  fewer  confocal  cyclides.  This  function  was  given  by  a 
series  of  the  triple  "  Lamp's  **  products  discovered  by  Wangerin. 

Klein  also  aimed  to  get  Mt  the  various  forms  of  series  and 
integrab  previously  employed  in  potential  theory  as  actual 
limiting  cases,  and  thus  to  bring  out  the  underlying  unity  in 
an  extensive  field  of  mathematics. 

The  task  wliich  Boclicr  undertook  was  to  carry  through  the 
program  sketched  by  Klein,  lie  did  this  admirably  in  his 
first  mathematical  paper  "Ueber  die  Reihenentwickelungen 
der  Potentialtheorie/'  which  appeared  in  1891  and  which 
served  both  as  a  prize  essay  and  as  his  doctor's  dissertation 
at  Gdttinpeii.*  But  the  space  available  was  so  brief  that 
he  was  only  able  to  outline  results  without  giving  their  proofs. 

One  must  look  in  his  book  with  the  same  title, f  published 
three  years  later,  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Here  is  also  to  be  found  original  work  not  outlinetl  in  his  dis- 
sertation. It  was  characteristic  that  lie  did  not  call  atten- 
tion explicitly  to  the  new  advances  although  these  formed 
his  most  important  scientific  work  in  the  years  1891-1894. 
We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  this  book,  which  thus  con- 
tains nearly  all  that  he  did  l>efore  1S95. 

Besides  giving  the  classification  of  all  types  of  confocal 
cyclides  in  the  real  domain  and  of  tlie  corresponding  Lam6's 
products,  as  sketchetl  by  Klein,  Bocher  determined  to  what 
extent  the  theorem  of  oscillation  holds  in  the  degenerate  cases 
and  found  an  interesting  variety  of  possibilities. 

The  difficulties  presented  by  these  degenerate  cases  are  de- 
cidedly greater  than  those  of  the  general  case  when  the  singu- 
lar points  d  (i  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  of  the  Lamp's  linear  differential 
equation  are  regular  with  exponents  0,  1/2.  A  very  simple  de- 
gener  ite  case  is  that  arising  when  two  such  points  coincide  in 
a  single  point  and  one  of  the  two  intervals  [iiii,  ///..),  (?/],  ;;2) 
under  consideration  ends  at  this  point.  By  an  extension  of 
Klein's  geometric  method,  he  proved  that  the  tlieorem  of 
oscillation  fails  to  hold  even  here. 

More  specifically,  the  facts  are  as  follows.  In  the  general 
case  the  oscillation  theorem  states  that  for  any  choice  of  in- 
tegers m,  n  (m,  n  ^  0)  there  is  a  unique  choice  of  the  two  ac- 

•  Tliis  paper  appears  as  1.2)  iu  the  chrunological  list  of  papers  given  at 
the  end  of  the  present  article.  Hereftfter  footnote  references  to  pftpeis 
will  be  made  by  number. 

t  (15). 
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oessoiy  parameters  in  the  differential  equation,  yielding  solu- 
tions Uiy  U2  such  that  Ui  vanishes  at  mi  and  mt,  and  vi  times 

for  mi  <  X  <  We,  while  vanishes  at  Wi  and  712,  and  n  times 
for  ni  <  X  <  n^.  If  now,  for  instance.  TOi  lies  at  the  double 
singular  point  ei  —  e^,  while  mi  <  uti  <     <     <  r?i  < 

<  Cs,  there  exist  such  solutions  7ii,  7/2  only  if  n  >  r„  where  r„ 
is  an  integer  increasinjr  indefinitely  with  m.  But,  to  compen- 
sate for  this  deficienc\  of  solutions  of  the  boundary  value 
{Hroblem,  Bdcher  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  solutions 
^ik,  ^hk  dependent  on  n  and  a  continuous  real  i>arameter  k 
such  that  III  vanishes  at  7H2  and  infinitely  often  for  Wi  <  a? 

<  mz  although  remaining  finite,  while  tis  vanishes  at  fij  and 
n2t  and  n  times  for      <  r  <  n^. 

The  corrcspoiiding  expansion  in  Lamp's  products  ])rt'scnts 
a  remarkable  form  under  these  circumstances,  for  it  is  made 
up  of  a  series  and  an  integral  component.  In  another 
case  this  type  of  expansion  takes  the  form  of  an  integral 
augmented  by  a  finite  number  of  complementary  terms,  as 
he  had  pointed  otit  in  an  important  paper  "On  some  appli- 
cations of  Bessel's  fniutions  with  pure  imaginary  index,"* 
published  in  1892  in  the  Atiiiah  of  MathemaHrff. 

Although  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  oscillation  tlicurem 
in  the  case  specified  above  and  other  similar  cases,  Boeher  did 
not  discuss  adequately  the  case  in  which  three  or  more  singu- 
lar points  unite  to  form  an  irregular  singular  point.f  Indeed 
it  appears  that  he  fell  into  an  error  of  reasoning  as  follows. 
If  the  irregular  point  be  taken  at  <  —  +  <^  the  Lamp's  equa^ 
tion  has  the  form 


where  in  the  case  under  consideration  <p  has  a  limit  <po  4=  0 
as  i  becomes  infinite.  The  lemma  whidi  Bdcher  then  sought 
to  provet  was  that  there  always  exists  a  solution  y  finiie  for 
i  ^  Tand  not  identically  zero.  His  proof  for  the  case  ^0  >  0 
b essentially  correct.  Here  he  interpreted  the  equation  above 
as  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  particle  <listant  //  from  a  point 
0  of  its  line  of  motion  and  repelled  from  it  with  a  force  <f>y. 

*  (7).  In  passing,  attention  may  abo  be  called  toa  slightly  earlier  arUole 
(jS)  on  BesseVs  fuiu  tioUB. 
tSee  (15),  p.  179. 
iSee(15),p.  177. 
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The  gist  of  the  argument  employed  k  that  one  can  find  an 
initial  velocity  of  projection  toward  0  just  sufficient  to  carry 
it  into  that  point  as  a  limiting  position.   This  part  of  the 

lemniH  ronstitutcs  a  very  simple  and  interesting  theorem 
concerning  a  special  type  of  irregular  point.  In  the  ease 
Co  <  0.  however,  using  a  similar  dynamical  interpretation,  he 
argut  J '  "we  have  infinitely  many  o^ciiiations  as  we  approach 
<  +  oc ,  and  since  the  attractive  force  is  not  infinitely  weak, 
the  amplitudes  of  the  oscillations  remain  finite."  This  argu- 
ment appears  insufficient  although  the  k-mma  as  stated  for 
Lamp's  equation  is  probably  correct.f  To  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  discussion  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  call  in 
the  cxj)li('{t  ;iTKilyti('  theory  of  the  irregular  singular  point,  since 
the  corresponding  theory  of  the  regular  singular  point  is  re- 
quired in  the  simpler  cases.J 

In  his  book  B6cher  considered  the  boundary  problem  under 
^^modio  conditions,  when  the  interval  between  two  adjacent 
singular  points  is  taken  an  even  number  of  times  and  is  re- 
garded as  closed;  this  case  arises,  for  example,  when  the  solid 
in  the  potential  problem  is  a  complete  ellipsoid.  Here  the 
function  (p  in  the  linear  differential  equation  above  written  is 
an  even  doubly  periodic  function  with  real  period.  By  the 
aid  of  these  properties  of  <p  he  reduced  the  new  boundary  prob- 
lem to  one  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Likewise  in  treating  the  roots  of  Lamp's  polynomials  he 
made  a  distinct  advance  by  extending  the  dynamical  method 
of  Stielt|es  from  the  real  axis  to  the  complex  plane.  Thus  he 
was  able  to  prove  that  the  roots  of  these  polynomials  lie  within 
the  triangle  whose  vertices  are  the  three  finite  singular  points 
of  the  corresponding  Lamp's  equation. 

Finally  we  may  note  that  at  the  end  of  his  h(><  k  he  obtained 
all  Lame's  products  satisfying  the  equation      -f-  k-u  =  0. 

The  determinative  effect  of  the  dissertation  and  book  upon 
the  direction  of  Bdcher's  later  researches  was  very  great.  In 
the  first  place  he  had  used  sphere  geometry  and  the  algebra  of 
elementary  divisors  as  essential  tools  in  analysis;  his  resulting 
interest  in  tlie  fundamental  parts  of  geometry  and  algebra 
never  subsided,  and  some  of  his  research  lies  in  these  fields. 

*  a5),  p.  178,    The  translatioa  is  nof  literal. 

t  In  this  connection  see  (7)^  p.  150,  footnotes. 

i  Since  the  above  was  wntten  Frofessor  O^sood  has  di^sed  of  the 
question  at  issue  by  elementaiy  me&xia.  See  his  note  in  this  BUinber  of 
the  liuiJ*BTiN. 
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But|  more  important  still,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
open  mathematical  questions.  The  most  vital  of  these  ques- 
tions from  the  purely  mathematical  point  of  view  was  doubt- 
less the  very  difficult  analytical  question  of  corn  erjjence  and 
representation  presented  by  the  series  of  Lame  s  products. 
This  was  the  outstanding  pr()l)leni  which  Klein  enij)hasized,* 
but  to  which  Buclier  seems  never  to  have  given  particular  at- 
tention. Another  more  practical  direction  of  effort  was  af- 
forded by  the  task  of  giving  rigorous  and  accessible  form  to 
the  work  of  Sturm  and  Klein  on  the  real  solutions  of  ordinary 
linear  differential  equations  and  then  going  on  further  in  this 
overlooked  but  attrac  ti%  e  field  of  research.  It  was  primarily 
to  this  task  that  lie  now  turned. 

In  1897  he  published  an  article  iu  the  BrrrETiNf  showing  the 
immediate  usefulness  of  Sturm's  theorems  for  fixing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  roots  of  Bessel's  functions  with  real  index.  A 
year  later  in  the  same  place  he  presented  the  fundamentab  of 
Sturm's  work  in  simplified  rigorous  form,  and  gave  the  first 
analytic  proof  of  Klein's  theorem  of  oscillation.! 

Reference  should  also  he  made  to  his  article  on  the  boimdary 
problems  of  ordinary  difi'erential  equations  which  a])y>eared  in 
the  German  nuitheniatical  encyclopedia  in  IDIH).  This  article 
together  with  his  address  on  "Boundary  problems  in  one  di- 
mension" before  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians in  1912  give  an  excellent  account  of  this  field  to  the 
latter  date. 

Bdcher  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  other  papeis  in  this 
same  field. §  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
three  to  which  we  will  refer  first  and  which  appeared  in  the 
beginninpf  volumes  of  the  Trnihsdcttoti.'^. 

His  paper  "Application  of  a  method  of  d'Alembert  to  the 
proof  of  Sturm's  theorems  of  comparison"  (1900)  contained 
an  elegant  proof  of  what  Bdcher  had  called  the  theorems  of 
comparison.  His  method  was  entirely  different  from  Sturm's, 
being  based  on  the  Riccati's  resolvent  equation,  and  was  very 
simple. 

In  the  second  of  these  papers  "On  certain  pairs  of  trans- 

*  See  the  concluding  pages  of  his  1889-1S90  lectures  on  Lamp's  func- 
tion? and  his  preface  to  B6cber's  book  (16). 

t  (28).   See  (38)  also. 
t  (30),  (31),  (35). 

§  (32),  (38),  (42),  (46),  (48),  (49).  (60),  (55),  (65),  (81),  (85),  (92),  (93). 
(100). 
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cendental  functions  whose  roots  separate  each  other''*  (1901) 
his  starting  point  was  the  linear  differential  equation 

y"-\-py'  +  qy  =  0, 

and  a  pair  of  linear  forms  in  y,  p*, 

These  latter  satisfy  a  "homogeneous  Uicoati's  equation'* 
(^^,  -  -        -i-       +  B4f^  +       =  0, 

and  Bdcher  considered  the  reUtion  of  the  roots  of  i^. 

He  notes  first  that  9,^9  cannot  vanish  together  unless 
(fi^'-z  —  Vi^i  —  0.  for  otherwise  //  =  ?/'  =  0.  In  order  that 
•  ♦  cannot  vanish  together  it  is  thus  suflfirient  to  assume 
<Pih  -  fi4'\  +  0-  Also  if  *  =  0.  then  *'  4=  0  if  C  +  0,  by  the 
above  equation.  A  hke  remark  holds  for  ^.  Hence  the  roots 
of  4>,  ^  are  simple  if  A  4=  0,  T'  4=  0. 

Under  these  liypotheses  between  any  pair  of  adjacent  roots 
of  ^  there  must  be  a  root  of  ^.  For  if  4r  has  no  such  root  the 
homogeneous  Riccati's  equation  at  these  roots  shows  that 
has  one  and  the  same  sign  at  both  rootSj  which  is  impossible. 
Likewise,  between  any  pair  of  adjacent  roots  of  9  there  must 
be  a  root  of  4>. 

Hence  the  roots  q[  ^,"9  separate  each  other  if 

-        +  0,     +  0,  C  +  0. 

This  is  the  third  theorem  of  tlie  paper.  The  sixth  theorem 
gives  similar  conditions  suflScient  to  ensure  cyclical  separation 
of  the  roots  of  three  linear  forms. 

Here  B6cher  not  only  achieved  greater  generality  and  sim- 
plicity than  Sturm  but,  as  1  wish  to  point  out,  he  has  reached 

a  maximum  of  generality. 

For,  let      ?/2  he  any  ])air  of  linr-nly  indepcMident  solutions 
yielding  the  values      4>2  and  ^i,      of  4>  and  4'.  Then 

are  the  general  values  of  ^.  If  <l>i,  4>2  are  regarded  as  the 
homogeneous  coordinates  of  a  point  P  in  the  projective  line, 

*  vanishes  if  P  coincides  with  E  =  (—  ci,  hi);  similarly  ^ 
vanishes  if  ^     (^i,  "ift)  coincides  with  the  same  point  E, 

•See also  (100). 
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Clearly  the  roots  of  ^,  ^  wiQ  only  be  distinct  for  all  values 
of  eifCtii  —  (p^ipi  4=  0.  Moreover,  if  these  roots  are  to 
s^Mirate  each  other  for  all  values  of  ci,  cj,  the  points  P,  Q  must 
pass  nnfj  point  E  in  alternation.  This  is  only  possible  if  P,  Q 
never  rever'^c  tfieir  direction  of  motion;  in  other  words  the 
Wronskiaus  of  and  of  ^i,  ^2  must  be  of  invariant  signs. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  yiPi'  —  pipz  is  not  zero, 
this  gives  precisely  the  conditions  A  =j=  0,  C  4=  0. 

This  same  geometric  interpretation  shows  a  similar  gener- 
ality in  the  other  theorems. 

Of  like  completeness  is  the  third  paper  "'On  the  real  soiu« 
tions  of  systems  of  two  homogeneous  linear  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  first  order  "  (1902),  where  he  treated  analogous 
questions  and  also  derived  ('()mj)arisoii  theorems. 

It  was  a  matter  of  primars  interest  with  him  to  vary  proofs 
of  known  theorems  as  well  as  to  discover  new  theorems.  An 
illustration  in  point  is  afforded  by  his  treatment  of  the  ele- 
mentary separation  theorem  for  the  roots  of  linearly  inde- 
pendent solutions  ^,2/2  of  an  ordinary  linear  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order. 

Here  he  first  gave  a  very  brief  proof*  based  on  the  func- 
tion y\lfh'  if  2/1  vanishes  at  a  and  b  but  not  for  a  <  x  <  b, 
while  yt  is  not  zero  for  a  ^  x  ^  b,  then  the  derivative  of 
is  of  one  sign  f or  a  <  x  <  6  since  ^1^/2'  —  ViPi  +  0.  This  is 
impossible.  By  this  argument  and  a  like  argument  based  on 
Vtfyi  it  follows  that  the  roots  of  ^,  separate  each  other.  In 
the  same  placet  he  isolates  a  geometric  proof  implicitly  given 
by  Klein  depending  on  the  fact  that  if  yi,  2/2  be  taken  as  homo- 
geneous coordinates  of  a  point  in  the  projective  line  then 
yi^s'  —  yi'i/-2  4=  0  is  the  condition  that  this  point  mo\  es  con- 
tinually in  one  sense.  Later  he  gave  a  second  analytic  proof 
based  on  the  function 

and  also  a  second  geometric  proof*  based  on  the  vector 
^-f- 1/*-'  l^a  in  the  complex  plane  which  will  rotate  continually 
in  one  sense  if  yiys'  —  jfi^i'  +  0. 

*  (26),  p.  210. 

t  Footnote,  p.  210. 

X  (48). 

i  (99),  pp.  46-47. 
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It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  believe  that  the  methods  of 
Sturm  were  inadequate  to  deal  with  any  particular  boundary 
problem  in  one  dimension.  The  problem  for  periodic  con- 
ditions, which  had  been  formulated  by  him  in  his  encyclo- 
pedia article,  was  first  successfully  attacked  by  Mason  in 
1903-1004  hy  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations.  In  a 
very  interesting  note  published  in  1905,*  Bocher  showed  that 
the  principal  result  fell  out  immediately  by  the  methods  of 
Sturm,  and  that  these  methods  were  applicable  under  much 
more  general  conditions.  likewise  in  his  address  before  the 
Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  alluded  to 
above  he  noted  that  the  equation 


(X  a  parameter)  comes  directly  under  the  case  treated  by 
Sturm  after  division  by  |  X  |  even  if  g  changes  sign.  This  sim- 
ple remark  disposed  of  tbf  nor  f  ssity  of  treating  this  case  sep- 
arately, as  had  been  done  earlier. 

R6rher  was  interested  in  all  phases  of  the  theory  of  ordinary 
linear  diiferential  e(iuations  with  real  independent  variable. 
Having  seen  the  gap  in  the  theory  of  the  regular  singular 
point  for  real  independent  variable  when  the  coefficients  are 
not  anah  tic,  he  proved  that  theorems  analogous  to  those 
given  by  Fuchs  in  the  complex  domain  are  true.f  It  was 
necessary  lu  re  to  replace  the  power  series  treatment  by  a  var- 
iation of  the  method  of  successive  approximation  \\  liich  has 
been  seen  hiter  to  atl'ord  a  new  approach  to  the  theory  of  the 
regular  singular  point  in  the  complex  domain. 

He  also  did  some  work  in  the  field  of  fundamental  exist- 
ence theorems  for  linear  di£Perential  equations. |  He  showed 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  impose  the  condition  of  integrability 
(joined  with  other  conditions)  upon  the  coefficients  in  place 
of  Peano's  condition  of  continuity, §  and  thus  advanced  beyond 
Peano.  BScher  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove 
that  the  solutions  of  a  linear  diil'ereutial  system  are  contin- 
uous functional  of  the  coefficients.|| 

•  (65). 

t  f37),  (40),  (-11). 

t  (32>,  (37),  (50). 

§  (56),  p.  311. 

II  (56),  p.  315;  (55),  p.  208. 
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In  1901  he  published  a  paper  on  "Green's  functions  in  space 
of  one  dimension,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  Green's 
function  for  the  equation  of  Laplace  in  one  dimension  y"  —  0, 
exhibited  by  Burkfaaidt  in  189i,  might  be  extended  to  the 
generitd  itth  order  ordinary  linear  differential  equation  with 
fairly  general  boundary  conditions.  These  extended  Green's 
functions  have  turned  out  to  be  of  great  importance.  Later 
ho  rrtDnifd  to  the  subject  of  Green's  functions  with  the  most 
gi  IK  ral  liiM  ill  boundary  conditions  and  set  up  these  functions 
for  linear  dillerenee  equations.*  Also  he  extended  the  notion 
of  adjoint  boundary  conditions  to  very  general  cases. f 

We  have  now  referred  briefly  to  the  most  important  of 
his  researches  on  ordinary  linear  differential  equations  with 
rtdl  independent  variable.  In  this  domain  his  best  work 
is  perhaps  to  be  found.  Directly  springing  from  this  field 
were  his  researches  on  linear  dependence  of  functions  of  a 
single  real  variable^ — an  important  topic  which  he  was  the 
first  to  isolate  sufficiently  from  the  field  of  linear  difierentiai 
equations. 

His  paper  on  "The  roots  of  polynomials  which  satisfy  cer- 
tain linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order  "§  lies  in 
the  field  of  ordinary  linear  differential  equations  with  a  com- 
jAex  variable.  Here  he  generalizes  further  the  extension  of 
the  method  of  Stieltjes  which  he  had  employed  in  dealing 
with  Lamp's  polj-nomials. 

The  .series  arisinj^  in  niatlieniatical  physics  had  been  B6cher's 
point  of  departure.  Indeed  it  is  the  existence  of  these  series 
which  constitutes  the  main  importance  of  the  boundary  value 
problems  of  linear  differential  equations.  Neverthdess  he 
gave  special  attention  only  to  Fourier's  series  which  he  took 
up  in  an  expository  article  in  the  ilnna/^  o/  Mathematics  for 
1906.11  Here  he  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  phenom- 
enon exhibited  by  a  Fourier's  series  near  a  point  of  discontin- 
uity, prc\  i(iiis1y  noted  by  Gibbs  and  called  "(Jihbs's  ])lu'nom- 
enon  "  b\  Ik'n  iier  who  gave  the  first  adequate  treatment  of  it.^ 

His  contributions  to  the  theory  of  the  harmonic  function 

in  two  dimensions  are  elegant  and  distinctly  important. 

___ 

t  (8.5). 

t  m),  (45),  (47),  (51).  (97). 

§  (29). 

0(67).  Seeal80(89). 

4  Reference  may  alao  be  made  here  to  the  short  note  on  infinite  BetieA 

(60). 
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The  tirst  of  these  occurs  incidentally  in  his  paper  "(laiiss's 
third  proof  of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra."*  It  con- 
sists in  a  proof  of  the  average  value  theorem  by  means  of 
Gauss's  theorem  for  the  circle*  which  in  polar  coordinates  r,  ^ 
is 

Integrating  with  respect  to  r  from  0  to  a  and  reversing  the 
order  of  integration,  we  get 

{uia,  if)  —  u{0,  <p))d<p  =  0, 

whence  the  average  value  theorem  follows  at  once.  This 
very  neat  proof  was  probably  suggested  by  the  artifice  used 
by  Gauss  in  his  third  proof  of  the  fundamental  theorem  of 

algebra. 

The  "Note  on  Pois.-^nn'^  iiiTegral"  (1N*.)S)  gives  a  more  nat- 
ural interpretation  of  Tfjisson's  integral  than  iiacl  l)eeii  stated 
before.  By  the  average  value  theorem  a  harmonic  function 
is  the  average  of  its  values  on  any  circle  with  its  center  at  the 
given  point.  He  generalized  this  theorem  in  the  spirit  of 
the  geometry  of  inversion  and  thus  reached  a  visual  interpre- 
tation of  Poiwn's  integral  which  may  be  formulated  as  fel- 
lows: The  value  of  a  harmonic  function  at  any  point  within 
a  circle  is  the  a\  (Tage  of  its  values  as  read  by  an  observer  at 
the  point  w  ho  turns  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  if  tlie  rays 
of  light  to  his  eye  take  the  form  of  circular  arcs  orthogonal  to 
the  given  curcle. 

According  to  Riemann's  program,  the  theory  of  harmonic 
functions  requires  a  development  independent  of  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  In  1905  Bdcher  demon- 
strateflf  that  a  liarmonic  function  cotdd  not  become  infinite 
at  a  point  unless  it  was  of  the  form  C  log  r  -f-  r,  where  C  is  a 
constant,  r  is  the  distance  from  a  varialile  point  to  the  given 
point  and  v  is  harmonic  at  that  point.  This  theorem  corre- 
sponds to  the  fundamental  theorem  iu  functions  of  a  complex 
variable  which  states  that  if  f(z)  becomes  infinite  at  the  iso- 
lated singular  point  z=  a,  then/(z)  is  of  the  form  (z  —  ay~^g{z) 
where  r  is  a  positive  integer  and  g(z)  is  analytic  and  not  zero 

*  (17),  p.  206. 
t(fl»). 
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at  s  =  a.  He  demonstrated  further  that  a  similar  theorem 
holds  for  large  classes  of  linear  partial  differential  equations. 

Another  extremely  interesttng  paper  "On  harmonic  func- 
tions in  two  dimensions"  appeared  in  1906.  Here  he  defines 
tt  to  be  harmonic  if  it  is  single  valued  and  continuous  with 
continuous  first  partial  derivatives  and  satisfies  Gauss's  the- 
orem for  every  circle.  If  ?/  possessed  continuous  second  par- 
tial derivatives  also  it  would  then  follow  at  once  by  Green's 
theorem  that  it  is  harmonic  in  the  cu^iomary  sense.  But  it 
is  the  merit  of  Bocher's  paper  to  have  proved  that  u  is  har- 
monic in  the  ordinary  sense  without  further  assumptions.  On 
the  basis  of  the  definition  made,  the  average  value  theorem  is 
first  deduced  as  outlined  above.  Also  if  n'  are  the  new 
variables  8,  n  after  an  inversion  (taking  circles  into  dicles) 
we  have 


along  corresponding  circleSi  since  ds'/dnf  ds/dn  (the  invert 
sion  being  conformal).  Thus  u  is  "harmonic"  in  the  trans- 
formed plane  also,  so  that  the  definition  is  invariant  under 

inversion.  Hence  Poisson's  integral  formula,  which  comes 
from  the  nxera^e  value  theorem  by  inversion,  also  holds,  and 
u  is  harmonic  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

He  also  determined  the  precise  region  of  convergence  of 
the  real  power  series  in  x,  y  for  any  harmonic  function  y).* 

In  connection  with  his  papers  on  harmonic  functions  in  two 
dimensions  it  is  natural  to  call  to  mind  his  early  paper  "On 
the  differential  equation  A«  +  /ru  =  0  "  (1893),  which  is  taken 
in  two  dimensions.  The  " //-functions  "  so  defined  give  a  gen- 
eralization of  harmonic  functions  which  he  treated  by  means 
of  the  fact  that  uix,  //)^*'  satisfies  Laplace's  ecjuation  in  three 
dimensions.  A  similar  method  had  been  employed  earlier  by 
Klein. 

Practically  none  of  Bdcher's  work  lies  directly  in  the  field 
of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.! 

We  have  still  to  consider  his  contributions  in  the  fields  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  In  the  early  paper  on  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  al^u  hra  cited  alwive  he  made  clear  how.  by  taking 
for  granted  a  few  theorcmii  in  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 

•  r74>. 

t  See  (78),  however. 
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an  immediate  proof  could  be  given;  and  then  he  went  on  to 
show  tliat  by  eiinunation  of  tliese  tlieorems,  the  proof  could 
be  given  a  second  more  fundamental  form  and  filially  a  third 
form  due  to  Gauss  and  involving  only  distinctly  elementaiy 
theorems.  In  a  second  paper*  he  simi^ified  Gauss's  proof 
very  considerably  by  replacing  Gauss's  auxiliary  function 
zS'lj  by  Iff.   Here  /=  0  is  the  given  equation. 

Here  and  elsewhere  he  succeeded  in  simplifying  an  appar- 
ently dehnitive  proof.  This  kind  of  work  was  congtMiial  to 
Boeher,  who  }>olicved  that  mathematics  was  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  simplification,  and  that  such  simplification  was  of 
the  highest  consequence. 

In  the  paper  with  the  title  "A  problem  in  statics  and  its 
rdation  to  certain  algebraic  invariants''  (1904)  he  employed  a 
dynamical  method  similar  to  his  extension  of  the  method  of 
Stieltjes  in  order  to  develop  an  interpretation  of  the  roots  of 
covariant'?  as  the  positions  of  equilibrium  of  particles  in  the 
complex  plane.  Thus  if  fi,fi  are  polynomials  of  the  same  de- 
gree in  the  homogeneous  variables  .Ti,  Xj,  the  vanishing  of 
their  Jacobian  determines  the  points  of  equilibrium  in  the 
field  of  force  under  the  inverse  first  power  law  due  to  particles 
of  "mass"  1  at  the  roots  of /i  and  of  "mass"  —  1  at  the  roots 
of  fi  in  the  Xijxi  plane. 

We  shall  not  refer  to  his  geometrical  papersf  save  to  men- 
tion the  one  entitled  "Einij^c  Siitze  iiher  projer-ti\e  Spiepel- 
ung"  (1893)  in  which  he  proves  that  conies  in  difli  rent  planes 
may  he  projectively  reflected  into  each  other  throiigli  a  pair  uf 
lines  in  four  ways,  and  also  tiiat  the  general  colliiieation  of 
space  may  be  represented  as  the  product  of  a  rigid  motion 
and  a  projective  reflection  through  a  pair  of  lines. 

Besides  this  original  research  he  undertook  various  more  or 
less  didactic  articles  with  characteristic  unselfishness.t  How- 
ever, just  as  in  the  article  on  Fourier's  S^ies,  matter  of  an 
original  cast  is  nearly  always  present. 

The  sanu*  may  l)e  said  of  his  booksj  even  of  the  nioiit  ele- 
mentary. We  have  alreadv  considered  his  book  on  the  series 
of  potential  theory.  Of  the  others,  the  most  significant  are 
his  Algebra^  where  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  elementary 


•  (18). 

t  (6),  (8).  (12),  (13),  (53). 

1  (14),  (20),  (24),  (39),  (66),  (67),  (70).  (73)»  C83),  («2). 
\  (16),  (71),  (77),  (94),  (95),  (99). 
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divisor  theory  is  given,  his  Cambridge  tract  on  integral  equa- 
tions,* and  his  Paris  1913-14  lectures  "LeronssurlesMethodes 
de  Sturm."  In  the  last  is  given  the  hrst  complete  discussion  of 
the  convergence  of  the  series  used  in  the  method  of  successive 
approximations.  This  furnishes  another  good  instance  of 
B6cher*s  power  to  seize  on  important  theorems  which  have 
been  missed  although  near  at  hand.  In  concluding  this  brief 
survey  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  a  few  of  his  papers  are 
fairly  popular  in  character.f 

In  a  recent  one  of  these,  "Mathematiques  et  mathematiciens 
FraD9ais''  (1914),  while  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  creative  work  in  all  fields  (page  9),  Bdcber  says  "  Ce 
qu'fl  y  a  de  plus  caract6ristique  dans  la  meilleure  production 
intellectueile  amiricaine,  c'est  la  finesse  et  le  contrdle  voulu  des 
moyens  et  des  effets.  La  faute  la  plus  commune  dans  ce  que 
nous  avons  fait  de  mieux,  ce  n'est  pas  I'exc^  de  force,  mais 
plutot  son  defaut"  and  later  (page  10)  "(^e  qne  je  viens  dc 
dire  se  rapporte  aussi  hien  aux  mathematiques  qu'a  toute 
autre  branche  de  la  production  intellectueile  en  Amerique." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  characterization  is  applicable 
to  his  own  mathematical  production.  His  papers  excel 
in  simplicity  and  elegance,  and  nearly  all  of  them  treat  sub- 
jects of  great  importance  to  marked  advantage.  The  uHful" 
ness  of  his  papers  is  exceptional^ 

In  amount  and  rfuality  his  production  exceeds  that  of  any 
American  mathematician  of  earlier  date  ia  the  field  of  pure 
mathematics. 

Because  of  this  fact  and  the  weight  he  has  added  to  our  math- 
ematical traditions  in  other  ways,  Mazime  Bdcher  will  ever 
remain  a  memorable  personality  in  American  mathematics. 

List  of  BdcHEB's  Wbiting8.|| 

1888, 

(I)  The  meteorologiciil  labors  of  Dove,  Redfield  and  t^py.  American 
MekorologiccU  Journal,  vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  1-13,  May. 

*  In  connection  witli  tiii.s,  nttentiou  should  1)6  called  tO  a  Axxet  note  OH 

integral  i^uatioiis  listed  as  (S4)  below. 

t  (g)i  ill),  (82),  (90),  (91).  His  first  paper  "On  the  meteorological 
labon  of  Dove,  Rednekl  and  Espy"  wtm  a  youthful  Msay  written  aboot 
the  time  (tf  hia  graduation  from  Harvard  Univ(  rsir  v 

tHuB  ia  brought  out  <  U  arly  in  Professor  Osgood  ti  Lehrbuch  der 
Funktionentheorie,  vol.  1. 

II  Subebantially  as  oompiled  by  him. 
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1891, 

(2)  t)bcr  die  Reihcncntwickelungcn  der  Fotentialtheorie.  Gdcrttnte 
Prelnclinft  und  Diasertation.  GMStttngen,  Kfista^.  4  +  66  pp. 

1899. 

(8)  On  Besscl's  functions  of  the  aecond  kind.  AimdU  cf  Mathtmatiea, 

vol.  R,  No.  4,       Sr>-9(),  Jan. 

(4)  PockeLi  on  the  ditterential  equatiuii  Au  -f       =  0  [Review].  AnnaU 

of  Maihemalics,  vol.  6,  No.  4,  pp.  90-92,  Jan. 

(5)  Geometry  not  matbematicss  [Letter  to  editor].   Naiion,  vol.  54,  No. 

1390,  p.  131,  Feb. 

(6)  On  -I  iiine^point  eonie.  Annak  <if  Malhmatic*,  vol.  6,  No.  5,  p*  132» 

March. 

(7)  On  some  applications  of  Beesel's  funetions  with  pure  imaginary  index. 

Annais  of  Mathematics,  vol.  6,  Nn.  6,  pp.  137-160,  May. 
(Ji)  Note  on  the  nine-point  conic.   Anmls  of  Mathematics,  vol.  6,  No.  7, 
p.  178,  June. 

(9)  Colliiieation      a  mo<U'  of  motion.    BuUt  iin  of  the  New  York  Matk^ 

maticai  Socielyj  vol.  1,  No.  10,  pp.  225-231,  July. 

1893. 

(10)  On  the  differential  equation  Au  +  kht  =  0.   Anurican  Journal  oS 

Mathematics,  vol.  15,  No.  1,  pp.  78-83,  Jan. 

(11)  A  bit  of  mathematical  history.    Bulk  tin  of  (he  New  York  MathemoHeiA 

Society,  vol.  2,  No.  5,  p^.  107-109,  Feb. 

(12)  Some  propositions  concerning  the  fecnnetrie  representation  of  inuigi-> 

nanes.    Annnl-  r.f  Malli, mnric.'i,  vol.  7,  No.  3,  pp.  70-72,  March. 

(13)  Einige  Satze  iibcr  projective  tipiegelung.    Matfuniadsche  Annalen, 

vol.  43,  No.  4,  po.  598-600. 

(14)  Chapter  IX,  Historical  Sunamary,  pp.  207  275.  Au  Flpmentary  Treat- 

ise on  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical,  Cylindrical  and  Empeoidal 
Harmonics.  By  W.  £.  Byerly.  Boston,  Ginn. 

1894. 

(15)  t)ber  die  Heihenentwickelungen  der  Fotentialtheorie.  Mit  dnsm 

Vorwort  von  Fdix  Klein.  Leipiig,  Teubner,  8  -|-  268  pp. 

189S, 

(16)  Hayward's  Vector  Algebra  [Review].   BtiUehn  of  the  Ameriam  Math' 

ematical  Socicti/,  ser.  2,  vol.  1,  No.  5,  pp.  111-115,  F(^h. 

(17)  Gauss'.s  third  proof  of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.  BuUetin 

of  the  Ameriean  MtOhemaiieal  SoeUiVt  aer.  2,  vol.  1,  No.  8,  pp.  205- 

209,  May. 

(18)  Simplification  of  Gauss's  third  proof  that  every  algebraic  equation 

has  a  root.  Ameriean  Jeumal  ef  MathemaHee,  vol.  17,  No.  3,  pp. 
26&-268,  July. 

(19)  General  eauation  of  the  second  d^;ree  [Set  of  fonnulss  on  a  card). 

Harvard  Univermty  Press. 

1898. 

C20)  On  Oauchy's  theorem  oonceming  complex  integrals.  BuBeHn  <4  the 
American  Maihmiaieal  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  2,  No.  5,  pp.  146-140, 

Feb. 

(21)  Basel's  functioiis  [Review].   Bulletin  of  the  Ammam  MolhemaHeal 
Sodely,  ser.  2,  vol.  2,  No.  8,  pp.  255-265,  May. 
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(22)  Linear  differential  equations  and  their  sippUcations.    [Reiwrt  by  T. 

S,  FLske  of  a  lecture  at  the  Buffalo  Colloquium].   Bulletin  of  the 

A  mcrican  Mulfu-mntiail  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  3,  Xo.  2,  pp.  52-55,  Xov. 

(23)  Ileffter'n  Linear  Differentia!  Equations  (He\'iew].    BuUdin  of  (he 

American  Mathematical  Sttculy,  ser.  2.  vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.86~92j  Nov. 
(!24)  Hogular  polnt.s  of  linoar  (iiilerential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Caiubridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  23  pp. 

1S97. 

(25)  Schlesingcr's  Linear  Differential  Equations  [lie view].   BuUetin  of  the 

Ammean  MathemaHetdSodav,  ser.  2,  vtA.  3,  No.  4,  pp.  14G-1.53,  Jan. 

(26)  On  corf.'iin  methods  of  Sturm  and  their  applirntion  to  the  roots  of 

Bos.sol's  functions.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society ^ 
scr.  '2,  vol.  3,  No.  6,  pp.  205 March. 

(27)  Review  of  Bailey  and  U'oods:  I'laiie  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Bidlelin  of  the  American  MaiJicmuticai  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  3,  No. 
9,  pp.  361-362,  June. 

18PS. 

(28)  E-K-nmples  of  the  construction  of  Riemann's  surfaces  for  the  inverse 

of  rutioual  functions  by  the  method  of  conformal  reoresientution. 
By  C.  L.  Bouton  with  an  introduction  by  Maxime  B6<wer«  AmnaU 
of  Mathematics,  vol.  12.  No.  1,  pp.  1-26,  Feb. 

(29)  The  roots  of  polynomials  which  satisfy  certain  linear  diffnrential 

etiuation.s  of  the  .<e<-onil  order.  BxdUlin  of  the  American  Maltha 
mUical  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  4,  No.  6,  pp.  256-258,  March. 

(30)  The  theorems  of  oicillstMm  t^Sturm  and  jQ&n  (first  pa|)er).  BiiOeftn 

of  the  A  mcrican  MiOkemalieal  Sbeiely,  eer.  2,  vol.  4,  No.  7,  pp.  295- 
313,  April. 

(81)  Tbe  tiieorems  of  os«  illation  of  Sturm  and  Klein  (second  paper).  Bul- 
letin of  thr  A  mcrican  Matiiemalicol  Society,  wet,  'i,  vol.  4,  No.  8| 

pp.  365-37(1.  May. 

(32)  Not<>  on  some  points  in  the  theory  of  linear  differential  equations. 

Annah  of  Mathematics,  vol.  12,  No.  2,  pp.  45-53,  May. 

(33)  Note  on  Poisson's  integral,  Bulletin  of  the  American  MathemaHed 

Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  4,  No.  9,  pp.  424-120.  June. 

(34)  Niewenglowski's  Geometr>'  [Review].   Bulletin  ofUie  Amxrican  Math- 

emomol  SodHy,  ser.  2,  vol.  4,  No.  9,  pp.  448-452^  June. 
(36)  The  tluDreni.s  of  oscillation  of  Sturm  and  Klein  (third  paper).  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Malhemalical  Society,  aer.  2,  vol.  5,  No.  1, 
pp.  22-43,  Oct. 

1899. 

(36)  Biu-khardt's  Theory  of  Functions  [Review].  nuU<  tiii  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Socielif,  wr.  2,  vol.  5,  No.  i,  pp.  181-185,  Jan. 

(87)  On  sinpilar  points  of  linear  ilifTerential  equations  with  real  coefficients. 
BuUetin  of  the  Ama  ican  Mathematioat Society,  ser.  2,  voL  5,  No.  0, 
pp.  275-281,  Mar(  h. 

(83)  An  elementary  proof  that  Bessel's  functions  of  the  zeroth  order  have 
an  infinite  number  of  real  roots.  Bulletin  of  the  A  mertoan  Mothc 
maHeai  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  5,  No.  8,  pp.  385-388.  May. 

(39)  Examples  in  the  theory  of  functions.  Awnoie  of  MotitcmaHca,  aw,  2, 

vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  37-40,  Oct. 

1900. 

(40)  On  regular  singular  point .s  of  linear  different  ial  ecjuatic^n.s  of  the  second 

order  whu:»e  coerticieut^s  are  not  necessarily  analytic.  Transaclione 
of  the  A  mcrican  MathenMtiealSocieiy,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  40^2,  Jan. ; 
also  No.  4,  p.  507,  Oct. 
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(41)  Some  theorems  concerning  linear  differential  equations  of  the  Be<»iul 

order.  Bulletin  of  tiie  Ameriean  Maihmatieid  Sodtljf,  ser.  2,  voL 
6,  No.  7,  pp.  279-280,  April. 

(42)  Applicatioii  of  a  method  of  d'Alembert  to  the  proof  d  Stufm'i  theo- 

rems of  compari^ion.  Tranmdious  IA«  Anmiean  MathanaHeid 
Sfynety,  vol.  1,  Xo.  4,  pp.  414-420,  Oct. 

(43)  On  linear  dependence  of  functions  of  one  variable.    Bulletin  of  the 

Amerioan  MaihmaUoal  Sodelv,  ser.  2,  vol.  7,  No.  3,  pp.  120-121» 
Dec. 

(44}  Randwcrtaufgaben  bei  gewdhnlichen  Different  ialgleichungen.  £n- 
cyktopiidic  dcr  mathcmatischen  Wiasenschaften,  U  A  7a,  pp.  437- 
463,  Leipzig,  Teubner. 

1901. 

(45)  The  theory  of  linear  dependence.  Annals  of  M(Uhetnatic«i  ser.  2,  vol. 

2,  No.  2,  pp.  81-96,  Jan. 

(46)  Green's  functions  in  space  of  one  dimension.    Bulletin  of  tht  A  utcn'can 

MatherrtUical  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  7,  No.  7,  pp.  297-299,  April. 

(47)  Gertain  cases  in  which  the  vanishing  of  the  Wronskian  is  a  suffident 

condition  for  linear  dei>endencc.  Trnvmdions  of  the  AtneHcon 
Mai}wmaLUul  SuriUy,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  139-149,  April. 

(48)  An  elementan.-  [^roof  of  a  theorem  of  Sturm.    Transaciions  of  the 

Americfin  }I(ilhi  inn'iml  Soru  ti/,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  150-151,  April. 

(49)  Non-O8cillatury  liueardilTerentiul  equations  of  the  second  order.  Bul^ 

letin  of  the  'American  MothetwOtOOl  Sooet^f  eer.  2,  vol.  7,  No.  8» 
pp.  333-340^  May. 

(50)  On  certain  pairs  of  tnmscendentti  functions  whose  roots  t>eparate 

each  other.    Transaclions  of  the  American  MaAettMUciA  Society, 
vol.  2,  No.  4,  pp.  428-436,  Oet. 
(61)  On  Wronskians  of  functions  of  a  real  variable.   BuUrftn  of  the  Atntr- 

ican  MrUheviatical  Snru  ti/,  srr.  2.  vol  8.  No.  2.  pp.  .')3  r»3,  Nov. 

(52)  Heard's  Traits  d'Anaiyse  [Keviewi.   Bulletin  of  iJic  American  Math- 

emafieal  Society^  ser.  2,  vol.  8»  No.  3,  pp.  124^X28,  Dec. 

(53)  Some  applications  of  the  method  of  abridged  notation.   AnnaU  cf 

Maine mcUics,  ser.  2,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  4.'>-o4,  Jan. 
(64)  Review  of  Sclile.singrr:  I^iiifulmiug  in  die  Theorie  der  Differential- 

gleichungen  mit  einer  unabhangigcn  Variabeln.   BtMetin  of  the 

AmerieanMaihemaiie<d8oeidyf9tT.2,  vol.  S,  No.  4,  pp.  168-109,  Jan. 
(66)  On  tlie  real  .solutions  of  two  lioniogeneou.s  linear  different ial  equations 

of  the  fu^t  order.    Trarmaciiom  of  the  American  Malhemcuical  jSo- 

ciety,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  196-215,  April. 
(66)  On  systonis  of  linear  ditTerenlial  ecju  itir tis  of  the  first  order,  AtnenOM 

Journal  of  Malhcmalias,  vol.  24,  iSo.  4,  pp.  311-318,  Oct. 
(57)  Review  of  Gauss'  Wi.s.scnsrhaftliche8  Tagebuch.    Bulletin  of  the  Amer^ 

icon  Mathematical  Society,  ser  2,  vol.  0,  No.  2,  pp.  125-126,  Nov. 


190S. 

(58)  The  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.   By  George  R.  Briggs. 

Revised  and  enkurged  by  Maxinie  BAdier.  New  Yoric,  Wil^,  4  + 

191  p. 

(59)  Singular  points  of  functions  which  satisfy  partial  differential  equa- 

tions of  the  elliptic  type.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Matha^temad 
Sodetjff  ser.  2,  vol.  9,  No.  9,  pp.  455-465,  June. 
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(60)  On  the  unifonnity  of  the  conveigenoe  of  certain  absolutely  oonvei^ 

gent  series.  AnnaU  of  AfaUi^maHcSt  ser.  2,  vol.  4,  No.  4,  pp.  15^ 
100,  July. 

1904. 

(61)  Contribution  to  Sprechsaal  fUr  die  Encykiopadie  der  Mathematischen 

Wis8cnB<-haftcn.  Arehw  der  MathemalUB  und  PAysiib,  vol.  7,  Now 

3,  p.  ISl,  Feb. 

(62)  The  fund:imenlal  conceptions  and  methods  of  mathematics.  Address 

delivered  before  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  Interna- 
tional ConKTess  of  Arts  and  Science,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  20, 1904.  Bul- 
ktin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  11,  No.  3. 
pp.  lir>-13.'),  Dec.  Also  in  Congress  of  Arts  and  Si  ieiK c  Universal 
Exposition,  bt.  Louis,  1904|  vol.  1.  Boston,  Houghton  and  Miming 
1905,  pp.  466-473. 

(68)  A  problem  in  .statics  and  its  relation  to  certain  alpobraic  invariants. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  qf  Arte  and  ticiencee,  vol.  40, 
No.  11,  pp.  4B0-484,  Deo. 

190S. 

(64)  linear  differential  equations  with  discontinuous  coefhcients.  AtmaU 

of  Mathematiat,  ser.  2,  vol.  G,  No.  3,  pp.  97-111  (49-63),  April. 

(65)  Sur  les  Equations  diff^rentiellos  hn^^aires  du  second  ordre  ^  solution 

Tx'rioclique.  Compics  Rendu*  de  VAcodttKU  dk»  Sdmut,  YOL  140^ 
No.  14,  pp.  028-931,  April. 

(66)  A  proUem  in  analytie  geometry  with  a  moral.  Annals  of  Math^ 

ffMlie*,  ser.  2,  vol.  7,  No.  1,  pp.  44^,  Oct. 

iooe. 

(67)  Introduotion  to  the  theory  of  Fourier's  .series .    A  n  tiah  nf  MoAemaKea, 

voL  7,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  pp.  81-152,  Jan.  and  April. 

(68)  On  hannonie  fimelbns  in  two  dimensions.   Proceedings  of  the  Anur- 

ican  Academy  af  ArU  and  Somen,  vol.  41,  No.  20,  pp.  577-683, 
March. 

(89)  Review  of  Picard :  Sur  le  D^veloppement  de  I' Analyse,  etc.  Science, 
n.  8.,  vol.  2'.i,  No.  ."OS,  p.  ni'i,  Juno. 

(70)  Another  proof  of  the  theorem  concerning  artificial  singularities.  An^ 

naU  of  MalhemxMu,  ser.  2,  vol.  7,  No.  4,  pp.  163-104,  July. 

1907. 

(71)  fiDitroduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  By  Masdme  BOelier.  Prepared  for 

Kubli'  ntion  with  the  oooperation  <tf  £.  P.  R.  I>uviJ.  New  Ywk. 
lacmxllan,  11+321  pp.^ 

(72)  lie  view  of  Uromwich:  t^uadratic  Forms  and  their  Classification  by 

Means  of  Invariant  Factors.  BvUeHnoflhe  American  Mathematical 
Soci'  f:/.  sf  f.  2,  vol.  14,  No.  4,  pp.  194-10.1.  Jan. 

(73)  On  the  siuail  forced  vibrations  of  systems  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 

AtmaU  ef  Mathematiet,  ser.  2,  vol.  10,  No.  1,  pp.  1-8,  Oct. 

1009. 

(74)  On  the  regions  of  convergence  of  power-eeriea  which  represent  two- 

(linieiision.il  harmonic  fimctions.  Transactions  of  the  Amtliean 
Mnlhcmnticnl  Soruhi,  v,,|.  10,  Xo.  2,  pp.  271-278,  April. 

*A  German  translation  appeared  in  lti09:  Einfilhrung  in  die  hohere 
Algriwa.  Deutocfa  von  Haaa  Beek.  Mit  einem  Geleitwort  von  Eduatd 
Study.  Lei^T6ubner,12  +  348pp. 
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(7.3)  Review  of  Kuuge:  Aimlyluiche  Geometrie  tier  Ebene.    Bulletin  of  the 
American  Malhemalical  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  16,  No.  1,  pp.  30-33,  Oct. 

(76)  Kevifw  of  d'.^dh^mar:  Excrpicos  et.  Leyons  d'Analyse.    BnUHin  of  the 

AnurimnMalltemalicaiSocifty,  ser.  2,  vol.  10,  No.  2,  pp.  87-88,  Nov. 

(77)  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  iiito^;r:il  onuations.  Cambridge 

Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  PLyflicSi  No.  10,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  University  Press,  72  pp.* 

mo, 

(78)  On  semi-analytic  functions  of  two  variables.  AnnaU  of  MathmaHetf 

ser.  2,  vol.  12,  No.  1,  pp.  lS-26,  Oct. 

(79)  Kowahnv.ski's  Detorrniiiants  IHt'view).     Bulletin  of  (he  American 

Malhemalical  Sodavt  ser.  2,  vol.  18,  No.  3,  pp.  120-140,  Dec. 

1011, 

(SO)  Tlie  published  and  unpubltthed  wotic     Charles  Sturm  on  algebnio 

aod  differential  equations.  Presidential  address  delivered  before 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  April  2S,  1911.  BtdUlin  of 
the  Avwriean  Mafftematiad  Sod^,  ser.  2,  vol.  18,  No.  1,  pp.  1-18, 

Oct. 

(81)  Boundary  problems  and  Green's  functiona  for  hnear  differential  and 

difference  equations,  Afmtdt  of  MaUiemaUa,  ser.  2,  vol.  13,  No.  2, 

pp.  71-88,  Dee. 

(82)  Graauatc  work  iu  uiat hematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutioua 

of  like  grade  in  the  United  States.  General  report.  United  Stales 
Bureau  ef  Educalion  Bulletin,  No.  6,  pp.  7-20.  Also  in  Bulletin  of  I  fie 
Ameriean  MeOhemcUical  Society,  ser.  2,  vol.  18,  No.  3,  pp.  122-137, 
Dee. 

On  lirv  rir  equation?  with  an  infinite  number  of  variables.  By  Maxime 
Boeher  and  Louis  Brand.  Annals  of  Malbeuioltcs,  ser.  2,  vol.  13, 
No.  4,  pp.  167-186,  June. 

(84)  A  simple  proof  of  a  fundamental  theorem  in  the  theory  of  integral 

equations.  AnnaU  of  Mathematics,  ser.  2,  vol.  14,  No.  2,  pp.  84- 
85,  Dec. 

1913. 

(85)  Applieation.s  and  generalizations  of  tlie  eoneeption  of  adjoint  sj'stems, 

IVatimciuim  of  Uie  American  Malkcn  aliail  Society,  vol.  14,  No.  4, 
pp.  403^20,  Oct. 

(86)  Doetorates  conferred  by  American  universitiee  ^Letter  to  the  editor], 

Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  38,  No.  981,  p.  546,  Oct. 

(87)  Boundary  problems  in  one  dimension  | A  lerfure  delivered  Aug.  27, 

1912],  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians, Cambridge,  England,  Univeisity  FteBs,  vol.  1,  pp. 
163-195. 

1914* 

(88)  The  infinite  regions  of  varionp  geometri(\s.    Built  tin  of  the  Amirican 

Maihemntical  Society,  net.  2,  vol.  2t),  No.  4,  pp.  18i>-200,  Jan.t 

(80)  On  CUbbs':^  phencjmenon.   Journal  fur  die  feme  tmd  an^wandte  MaUti' 

emalik,  vol.  144,  No.  1,  pp.  41-47,  Jan. 
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ON  A  TiiEOREM  OF  OSClLLATlOxX. 

BT  pnoraaaoR  wiluam  f.  08go<m>. 

In  his  book  un  series  which  re  present  the  potential  function 
Bdcher  makes  use  of  the  first  part  of  the  following  theorem.* 
All  tbe  variables  are  reaL 

Theorem — Lei  <pit)  be  continuous  and  nwnotonic  in  the  inter- 
wd  T  ^t<  Qc,  and  let  <pit)  be  always  greater  numerically  than 
a  certain  poeiHve  constant  y: 

If  <p{t)  <  0,  an  arbUrary  adution  qf  the  differential  eqmHon 

oeciUaies  an  infinite  numher  tf  Hmee  in  any  interval  T  ^  T* 
^  <  <  00 ,  in  wMeh  it  i»  coneidered,  the  amplitudee  of  the  oeeilr 
lations  remaining  finite. 

If,  furthermore,  ^(t)  remaine  finite,  the  ampliiudes  of  the  oscil- 

Jadonjf  do  not  become  Ic-is  than  a  rertnin  po.niire  coiijiianf.  More- 
over, the  amplitudes  vary  monotonically ,  iurrai^shig  when  (p{i) 
Increases  algebrairaUy ,  and  decrenmrrg  in  the  opi/osits  case. 

B6cher  states  the  theorem  without  tlie  restriction  that  (p{t) 
be  nionotonic,  and  outlines  a  suggestive  dyniimical  proof. 
Professor  Birkhoff's  comment  in  the  f or  going  article  led  me 
to  examine  critically  both  theorem  and  proof.  •  It  is  easy  to 
seef  that  the  theorem  is  not  true  under  Bdcher's  hypotheses. 
He  needed  the  theorem,  however,  only  in  the  restricted  form 
above  given.  Moreover,  he  does  not  state  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  theorem,  this  extension  not  being  requisite  for  his 
purposes. 

As  regards  this  extension,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  sliow  that,  if 
ip(t)  is  not  required  to  remain  fiuitc,  the  amplitudes  of  the  os- 
cillations may  become  infinitesimal,  when  t  becomes  infinite. 

*  Uebtf  die  Rdbenentwiekelungpn  der  Potentialtheorie;  Teubner,  1894, 
p.  178. 

tCf.infm. 
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Procf.  Let 

To  integrate  the  diilerentiai  equation 


(1) 


proceed  iu  the  usual  manner: 


Wc  vnW  now  introduce  with  Bocher  the  dynamical  interpre- 
tation of  the  equation  (1)  as  represent inj^  NVwton's  second 
law  of  motion  for  a  particle  of  unit  mass  acted  on  by  a  cen- 
tral attractive  force  whose  intensity,  iu  absolute  units,  is  py, 
and  moving  in  a  right  line  through  the  center  of  force  0.  Here, 
i  lepresents  the  time,  and  y  the  distance,  measured  algebia- 
ically,  of  the  particle  from  0. 

We  wiU  determine  the  constant  of  integration  for  two  par- 
ticuJar  cases. 

Case  A.  The  particle  is  projected  from  0  in  the  sense  of 
the  increasing  y  with  an  initial  velocity  v  =  c.  Then 


The  amplitude  h  of  this  half-oscillation  is  given  [by  putting 
dyldi  =  0,y  =  L  Hence 


Case  B.  Tlie  particle  is  released  from  rest  at  the  point 
y=h>0.  Then 


The  velocity  c  with  which  it  reaches  the  center  of  force  is 
given  by  the  equation 
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which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (2). 
Thus  both  cases  lead  to  the  same  fomal  relation  (2)  be- 

tWiH'ii  c  anil  h. 

CousidcT,  now,  an  arbltran  solution  y  of  (1)  in  the  interval 
T  ^i'       <  <xi,  and  suppose 

Since  the  force  is  attractive  and  its  intensity  is  at  least  yy,  the 

particle  will  be  pulled  in  to  the  t  enter  of  force,  and  the  given 
solution  will  vanish  at  a  definite  instant*  ^  —    >  t'* 

It  is  sufTif  H  nt,  then,  to  consider  a  half-oscillation,  i.  e.,  an 
excursion  Ironi  the  center  of  force  back  to  that  point.  Let 
the  particle  be  projected  at  the  instant  t  =  to  from  0  with 
velocity  vq  in  the  direction  of  the  i)ositive  y's. 

I.  Let  the  monotonic  function  pit)  decreoH.  Then 

Corresponding  to  Case  A,  we  have  for  the  motion  away  from 
0  to  rest 

(3)  gtj^  vydy  =  j;^ 

Hence 

*  The  argument  can  bo  ooually  well  carried  through  analytically.  The 

rtin'c  form?poiulinp:  to  the  .solution  in  question,  y  =  /(f)^  La  concave  down- 
ward, fiuce  d^yidl-  <  0.  if  >  0,  the  curve  must  have  a  maximum 
and  return  to  the  initial  levd,  y  —  /(<')  -  6.  For,  while  it  is  above  that 
level, 

<^/dP  »  —      <  —  76  —  -■  Jb. 

Consider  the  parabola  for  wliich  d^yldt*  =  —  k,  aud  wliich  is  tangent 
iaitialfy  to  the  above  curve: 

a)  y  -  *  +/«')«  -  n  -  m  -  o'. 

Then  the  given  curve  will  he  below  the  panbola  bo  1on|^  ae  it  lies  above 
the  line  y  «  6.  Vat,  by  Taylor's  theorem  with  the  remainder, 

m      y  -  *       -  o  +  *r(r)«  -  o»,    <  r  <  f. 

fience 

and  the  bracket  is  positive  so  long     y  ^b. 

Thus  the  curve  y  =>  /(t)  cute  the  line  y  6  a  second  time,  and  at  this 
point  thr  <lo[)r  i-  ti*  pntive.  From  now  on  the  curve  lies  below  its  tangent 
at  this  pointi  till  it  cuts  the  axis  of  t. 
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Conesponding  to  Case  B,  we  have  for  the  motion  back*  to  0 

From  (3)  and  (4)  we  infer  that 

It  thus  appears  that,  as  the  motion  continues,  the  successive 
values  «0f  9tt  94f  *  '  '  never  increase,  and  hence  hn  remains 
finite,  since 

To  show  that  hn  remains  greater  than  a  c*ertaiu  positive 
constant,  we  replace  (3)  and  (4)  by  the  new  relations 

(5)  ^^tj^'pydy  =  t: 


2 


Hence, 


Ga  writing  down  the  corresponding  relations  for  the  further 
half-oscillations  and  taking  t-^m  always  to  mean  the  numerical 
value  of  dy/dt  at  0, 

^4  y  v% 


we  obtain 


*  p,  c-onsidorctl  iia  :i  fuii<  tion  of  y,  is  multiple-valued:  but  in  each  of  the 
casea  A  and  B  wc  are  dealing  only  with  a  aingle-valued  branch  of  the  funo- 
tkm. 
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and  thus  the  theorem  is  proven  for  the  case  of  a  decreasing 
fuuctioii  pit),  the  corresponding  function  ^(0  increasing. 
Finally,  An  increases  monotonically, 

hn+i  ^  Am, 

since  from  (5)  and  (6) 


etc. 

II.  When  p(t)  is  an  increasing  function,  the  proctf  k  given 
in  a  similar  manner.  Instead  of  (3)  and  (4)  we  now  liave 

(7)  .  2^^S,f»*-T' 


(8)  SijrWl/  =  y. 


2 

Here,  we  have 


Hence 

'Wi  ^  ~r-  =  i — * 

and  j^n  remains  finite. 
To  show  that  An  does  not  fall  below  a  positive  constant, 

write 


(10) 
Hence 

and  thus 


0 


»  ^0    ^  ^0  V. 

•V7 


From  (7)  and  (8)  it  follows  that 


etc. 
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Hence 

and  hn  decreases  monotonically. 

Physical  Inierprektiian. — physical  interpretation  of  the 
problem  jnsft  disnissed  is  given  by  the  small  oscillations  of  a 
simple  pendulum,  the  cord  of  wliich,  in  Case  I,  is  gradually 
lengthened,  monotonically,  rtinaining  finite;  while  in  Case  II 
tlie  cord  is  monotonically  shortened,  never  becoming  less  than 
A  positive  fi^^ed  length. 

The  same  physioU  picture  is  useful,  too,  for  showing  that 
the  theorem,  stated  without  restriction  on  (pit),  is  false.  For 
the  way  a  child  swings  higher  and  higher  is  to  lengthen  the 
equivalent  simple  pcndnlnm  on  the  downward  arc,  and  sud- 
denly to  shorten  it  as  the  upward  arc  begins. 

Bocher's  tlieorem  (fc),  1.  c,  namely  that,  when  ip{t)  is  con- 
tinuous and 

0  <  ^  ^  ip(t)  ^  G, 

• 

there  is  one  and  only  one  s(Jution  which  remains  finite,  and 
this  \attisbes  at  infinity,  is  correct  without  any  further  re- 
striction on  the  function  (p.  An  elenieritary  analytic  proof 
can  be  given  by  the  aid  of  the  law  of  the  mean  and  Taylor's 
theorem  with  the  remainder,  carried  through  the  term  of  the 
second  order. 

Habtabd  XJNivERsmr, 

Cambridge,  Massacbusbttb, 
December  8, 1918. 


PROOF  OF  A  PROPERTY  OF  THE  NORM  OF  A 
CYCLOTOMIC  INTEGER. 

BT  MB.  H.  B.  TAHDIVBR. 

(Read  before  the  Amenctn  Mathematical  Society  April  27,  1918.) 

KuMMER  in  his  first  proof  of  the  general  law  of  reciprocity 

between  two  ideals  in  a  regular  cyrlotomir  algebraic  field 
gave  a  theorem*  which  forms  a  link  in  his  chain  of  reasoning. 
Let 

*  Abhandkmgea  Berlin  Academy,  1859,  p.  119,  formula  (7). 
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(A){x)  =  ao  +  Qix  +  a%x^  +  •  •  •  +  ap-jx^-, 

where  09,  Oi»  *  •  *,  ap.«  are  integers,  p  is  a  primei  a  «  0^'^ 
and  « is  prime  to  p.  Write 

and  let  N{ta)  be  the  norm  of  w.  Then  we  shaP  prove  that 

(1)  D^iM  s  ^   (mod  p), 

which  result  was  given  by  Kummer  in  the  article  cited. 
Kunmier's  proof  depended  on  certain  expansions  in  logarithmic 
series.  In  the  present  paper  we  proceed  from  another  point 
of  view.  Put 

In  this  relation  a  may  be  replaced  by  an  indeterminate  x 
if  we  add  a  suitable  multiple  of  -|-  +  •••  +  !. 
Letting  x  =  e*,  we  may  then  write 

(2)  wMwCc^O  •  •  -wCe^^^O  =  -^y^X, 

where  X  is  a  rational  iutegral  function  of  c".  Put  c  =  0 
in  this  relation;  we  obtain 

(3)  pA'(l)  +  = 

Taking  logarithms  in  (2),  differentiating  (p  —  I)  times  with 
respect  to  9,  and  setting  »  =  0  we  have,  if  V—      —  1), 

(1  +  2»^»  +  3^^  -1-  •  •  •  H-  (p  -  l)p-O^p-i(w) 

1  d^-WX)l 
N-i-VX  dv^-^ 

since  D,(F)  s  0  (mod  p)  for  S  <  p  -  1  and 

[N  +  FA'i,=o  +  0  (mod  />), 


[ 
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u)  and  therefore  N  being  prime  to  p.    We  have  further 
Comparison  of  (5),  (4j  and  (3)  gives  the  theorem  (1). 

PmLADELPHIA. 

AprU,  1918. 


TRAJECTORIES  AND  PLAT  POINTS  ON  RULED 

SURFACES. 

BT  MR.  I.  K.  mriTBHOBB. 

(Read  before  the  Amerioui  Mathematical  Society  April  28  and  Oetoba 

27, 1917.) 

§1.  Introduction*  In  the  foUowing^  paper  we  determine  the 
flat  points*  of  a  ruled  surface  with  real  rulings,  and  prove 
a  new  property  of  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  rulings. 

Thh  property  may  be  extended  to  any  isouonal  trajectory  of 
the  rulinps,  not  itself  a  rnlin<j,  and  may  he  regarded  as  a 
generalization  of  Bonnet's  familiar  tlicdK  rn.t 

Let  5  be  a  ruled  surface  with  real  ruling. ,  y  any  such  ruling, 
C  an  orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  rulings,  generally  not  a 
straight  line;  let  the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  C  be  xq,  yo»  So, 
and  consider  these  as  functions  of  v,  the  ate  of  (7.  When  C 
is  not  a  strai^dit  line  let  the  direction  cosines  of  its  tangent  be 
a,  j8,  y,  of  its  prineipnl  norma!  ])e  /,  w,  ??,  and  of  its  binormal 
,  be  X,  p,  p\  let  R  and  T  he  resj)ectiv(>ly  the  radii  of  enrvature 
and  torsion  of  C,  yp  tlie  angle  measnred  froni  the  priiuMpal 
normal  towards  the  binormal  to  the  direction  chosen  as  positive 
on  g.  We  suppose  C  to  be  a  rectifiable  curve  generally  without 
singular  points  in  the  portion  considered;  the  curvature  1/A 
and  the  torsion  IjT  shall  have  finite  first  derivatives  with 
respect  to  v,  and  ^  shall  have  a  finite  second  derivative. 
The  surface  8  is  given  by 

(I)  «  s=  Xo  +  uLf      L  =  I  cos  ^  +  X  sin  ^, 

•Flat  jxiint.s  arc  (Icnnod  in  5  4  of  this  paper, 
t  See  Eisenhart,  Differential  Geometry,  p.  248. 
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with  similsr  equations  for  y  and  z,  where  u  is  the  length 
measured  from  C  on  ^  in  the  positive  direction.  If  C  is  a 
straight  line  is  a  right  conoid.  To  give  its  equations  we 
dioose  C  as  the  X  axis  and  let  ^  he  the  angle  made  by  the 
positive  direction  on  g  measured  from  the  Y  axis  towards 
the  Z  axis.   We  have 

(1')         2  8  f ,      y  B  II  eos  ^,      s  »  u  sin  ^. 

The  linear  element  of  (1)  is  given  by 

(2)  di*  =  <iu*+  [1  -  2«j  +  t*V  +  rtW»* 

1  cos^ 

For  (1')  ds  is  also  given  by  (2)  making  I  'R  —  1/7'=  0.  S  is 
developable  if  p  is  identically  zero;  if  ^  is  also  identically  zero 
iS  is  a  plane  or  a  cylinder. 

It  is  well  known*  that  the  linear  element  of  iS  may  be  given 
the  form 

(3)  lis* «  dtti»  +  [(tti  -  o)*  H-  6«Jd«i*, 

where  tlie  curves  (ri),  that  is  ti  constant,  are  the  rulings,  Ui 
is  the  length  measured  along  a  ruling  from  an  orthogonal 
trajectory  of  the  rulings,  ?/i  =  0,  a  depending  on  I'l  alone  the 
distance  from  this  trajectory  to  the  central  point  of  the  ruling 
so  that  ui  ^  a  is  the  equation  of  t,  the  line  of  striction  of  8; 
h  also  depending  on  Vi  alone  is  the  parameter  of  distribution 
of  S,  The  total  curvature  K  of  £  from  (2)  and  (3)  is 

^  "  [1  -      +  nHf  +  q")]'         -  o)«  +  fc-P 
Comparing  (2)  and  (3),  we  have 

the  sign  of  b  being  detcrniined  in  the  usual  way.f 

§  2.  ^  property  of  Hie  irajectories.  Suppose  a  point  9  of 
C  is  on  a;  for  this  point  a  «  0,  and  9  «  cos  ^/A  —  0.  If 
l/R  »  0  for  all  points  of  C  that  curve  is  a  straight  line,  a 

♦  EiBenhart,  p.  247. 
t  Eiaenhart,  p.  240. 
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geodesic,  and  by  Bonnet's  theorem  is  (t;  if  =  0  for  the 
point  V,  but  not  for  uU  points  of  C,  it  follows  that  C  is  at  this 
point  tangent  to  the  as>  mptotic  line  of  S,  not  g,  through  v, 
unless  the  point «  is  a  flat  point.  If  l/R  «f  0,  cos  ^  —  0  and 
tlie  normal  to  at  v  coincides  with  the  principal  normal  of 
C,  and  the  geodesic  curvature  of  C  vanishes  at  the  point. 
If  at  a  point  of  intersectifMi  of  C  and  ^  tlie  former  is  tangent 
to  an  asymptotic  line  its  principal  normal  is  not  necessarily 
normal  to  5,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  construction: 
let  C  be  any  curve  satisfying  the  conditions  of  §  1,  n  a  point  of 
C  for  which  1//?  =  0,  1/ T  +  0,  let  5  be  a  surface  of  normals 
to  C,  ^  having  any  consfani  value.  The  point  v  is  on  «  since 
q  =  0,  p  ^  IfT  ^  0;  8  has  at  this  point  an  ordinary  point 
which  is  not  a  flat  point  since  iC  #  0.  The  curve  C  is  tangent 
to  an  asymptotic  line  at  r,  and  the  angle  of  the  normal  to  S 
and  the  principal  normal  of  C  nt  r  is  the  com])lcmcnt  of  \P. 

Suppose  conversely  that  r  is  a  point  of  C  whcit'  ilie  geodesic 
curvature  vanishes;  then  cos  ^  =  0,  g  =  0,  and,  unless  p  =  0, 
c  «  0,  and  u  is  on  U  p  =  0,  K  =  0  for  v  and  consequently 
for  all  points  of  the  ruling  through  o.  Such  a  ruling  we  shall 
call  a  zero  ruling*  In  the  next  section  we  examine  the  behavior 
of  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  rulings  at  points  of  inter- 
section with  zero  rulings. 

The  properties  of  orthogonal  trajectories  jn  t  proved  may 
be  extcndeil  without  modihcation  to  all  isogonal  trajectories — 
a  ruliiii;  itself  not  being  considered,  however,  as  a  trajectory. 
We  may  state  the  results  of  this  section  in 

Theorem  1 :  At  a  point  of  intersection  of  an  isogonal  trajec- 
tory of  the  rulmgs  of  a  surface  S  with  the  line  of  striction  the 
geodesic  curvature  of  the  trajectory  vanishes  unless  the  tangent 
to  the  latter  is  asymptotic  or  the  point  is  a  flat  point  of  8; 
conversely,  a  point  of  a  trajectory  where  the  geodesic  curvature 
vanishes  is  eitluT  on  the  line  of  striction  or  on  a  zero  ruling. 

§  3.  Trajectories  on  zero  rulings.  If  the  total  our\  ature 
K  vanishes  for  v  and  a  finite  value  of  v,  p  —  0;  either 
5  B  0,  or  a  or  6  or  both  become  infinite.  If  g  4=  0,  6  =  0  and 
a  =  l/q  is  finite;  if  9  =  0  either  a  or  6  becomes  inlSnite.  We 
distinguish  two  cases  of  zero  rulings:  (l)  p  —  0,  q  ^  0;  (II) 
p  s  g  s=  0.  That  this  is  a  distinction  independent  of  the 
trajectory  C  appears  from  the  corresponding  properties  of  o 
and  h,  as  also  from  properties  of  the  point  of  the  spherical 
indic  atrix  of  (S  corresponding  to  the  riiling,  which  are  stated 
below. 
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Let  D,  D',  D"  be  the  coefficients  of  the  second  fundamental 
form  of  iS;  D  is  identically  zero,  and  K  —  Q  gives  D'  —  0. 

The  last  condition  gives 

\LL'a\  »  0 
For  (I) 

For  (II) 

■  In  (I)  the  point  of  the  spherical  indicatriz  of  S  corresponding 

to  that  is  the  point  of  coordinates  (Z,  M,  N),  is  a  simple 
point  of  the  indicatrix,  and  the  tangent  to  the  indicatrix  at  v 
is  parallel  to  the  tan<;ent  to  C  at  r.  The  orthogonal  trajectory 
intersecting  a  zero  ruling  (I)  on  .v  has  at  the  point  of  intersection 
a  singular  point,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  ways:  (1)  a  =  0 
gives  R  =  0;  (2)  the  tangent  to  the  spherical  indicatrix  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  a  ruling  g  is  parallel  to  the  normal  to  S 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  g  and  but  we  have  seen  that 
the  tangent  to  the  indicatrix  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the 
orthogonal  trajectory,  a  contradiction  in  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary point  of  thr  trajectory  on  s.  This  remark  proves  inci- 
dentally that  the  tangent  to  any  other  orthogonal  trajectory 
at  a  point  of  intersection  with  a  zero  ruling  (I)  is  parallel  to 
the  nuruiul  to  S  at  the  intersection  of  the  ruling  with  *.  Since 
ill  (I)  cos  ^  4=  0  no  orthogonal  trajectory  has  zero  geodesic 
curvature  at  a  point  on  the  ruling. 

In  (II)  q  —  0  gives  cos  ^  =  0  or  l/R  =  0;  if  cos  ^  =  0  the 
trajectory  has  zero  geodesic  curvature;  if  l/R  0  the  point 
is  a  flat  point  of  8,  for  the  ruling  li;is  the  only  asymptotic 
direction  at  a  point  for  which  A'  -  0.  The  behavior  of  a 
trajVrtory  at  a  flat  point  will  be  con^idered  in  the  following 
section.  To  a  zero  rnling  (II)  corresponds  a  singular  point 
of  the  spherical  indicatrix  since 

L'  -  M'  =  A'  =  0. 

An  example  of  a  zero  ruling  (II)  is  furnished  by  the  surface 
of  binormals  of  a  curve  C  at  a  point  for  which  the  torsion 
vanishes.  In  this  example  b  is  infinite  and  a  may  have  any 
value. 

*  Elscnbart  ,  p.  351.   Thi«  docs  not  ai>ply  to  a  dcwiopable  surface. 


Z#' =  —  <«?+(/ sin^— X  cos  ^)p. 
SL    A    JL  1 
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§4.  Flat  points.  A  fiat  point  of  a  surface  is  a  point 
where  the  curvature  of  every  normal  section  is  zero;  it  may 
also  be  defined  as  an  umbUic  where  the  total  curvature  of  the 
surface  vanishes.*  The  conditions  for  an  umbilic  are,  in  the 
usual  notation, 

5  _  5!  _  51' 
E"  F'^  G  ' 

for  a  flat  point  D  =  =  =  0.  hoi  S,  with  tlie  co- 
ordinates u,  «  used  in  the  preceding  sections,  0,  1, 
so  that  such  a  surface  has  no  umbilics  other  than  fiat  points. 
It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  requirement 
that  8  be  a  surface  with  real  rulings,  for  there  exists  a  real 
ruled  surface  vrith  no  flat  points  all  of  whose  real  points  are 
umbilics — the  sphere. 

To  determine  the  flat  points  of  a  surface  S  we  hn\'e,  in 
addition  to  the  identity  D  =  0  and  the  condition  for  zero 
total  curvature  D'  =  0,  from  which  «  may  be  found,  the 
equation  for  «,  D"  —  6,  which  gives 

(4)   u'lLM'N"]-^  u{\xo"MN'\-  \xo'MN"\\ 

in  which  each  bracket  of  three  letters  represents  a  determinant 
with  principal  diagonal  in  evidence. 
For  a  zero  ruling  (I)  equation  (4)  has  two  roots, 

* 

1    _1   \xo"MN'\  sin^ 

"        ^IZL"~  <I  \LM'N"\'  m 

sin  ^  cos }!/  . 

t  ^ —  p'. 

The  first  value  gives  the  central  point  of  the  ruling  which  is 
generally  not  a  flat  point  but  is  a  singular  point  of  the  co- 
ordinate curve  («),  the  orthogonal  trajectory  through  the 
point.  The  second  value  gives  the  same  jioint  if  j)'  =  0, 
sin  ^  #:  0;  if  ;/  =  sin  ^  =  0,  D"  —  iJ  fur  all  u's,  and  all  points 
of  the  ruling  are  flat  points;  if  /)'  +  0,  t  ^  0,  the  general 
case,  there  is  one  flat  point;  if  p'  =t=  0,  i  =  0  there  is  no  flat 
point. 

For  a  zero  ruling  (II)  the  coefficient  of  in  (4)  vanishes, 
and  that  equation  gives  for  a  flat  point  one  value, 

*8cfaeffer8,  Tlieorie  der  Flachen,  2d  cd.»  pp.  126, 146. 
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The  ruling  has  one  finite  flat  point  if  2^'  +  0;  if  p'  =  0  there  is 
no  flat  point  unless  also  l/R  =  0;  if  p'  =  l/R  »  0  all  points 

of  the  ruling  are  flat  jx tints  for  D"  =  0  for  all  w's.  The  case 
of  the  right  conoid,  where  C  is  a  straiplit  line,  is  included  in 
(II),  for  since  =  0,  (/  =  0;  one  flat  jx^int  is  on  C,  and  all 
other  or  no  other  points  of  the  ruling  are  flat  points  according 
as  p'  ~  —  }J/"  docs  or  dors  not  vanish. 

In  (I)  we  have  a  cos  ^  =  R,  so  that  the  projection  of  the 
central  point  of  the  ruling  on  the  osculating  plane  of  any 
orthogonal  trajectory  C,  satisfying  the  requirements  of  §  1, 
is  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
trajectory.  In  the  case  of  a  single  flat  point  in  (I)  suppose 
for  the  moment  C  is  the  orthogonal  trajectory  through  that 
point  and  that  C  satisfies  the  requirements  of  §  1;  we  have 

sin  ip     ^  , 

Since  a  is  finite  IjR  +  0,  and  sin  ^  =  0,  and  the  ruling  is  the 
principal  normal  of  the  trajectory  through  the  flat  point,  and 
the  central  point  of  the  ruling  is  the  corresponding  center  of 
ourvature  of  that  trjaectory.  If  in  (I)  all  points  of  the  ruling 
are  flat  points  sin  ^  »  0  for  any  orthogonal  trajectory  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  §  1 ;  the  ruling  is  the  principal 
normal  and  the  central  point  the  center  of  curvature  of  all 
such  trajectories.  'J'lie  hitter  case  is  illustrated  by  taking;  for 
S  a  plant'  regarded  as  the  locus  of  tanijents  of  one  of  its  curves 
^.  It  may  be  proved  if  p'  —  0,  sin  ^  =^  0,  no  Hat  point,  that 
the  principal  normals  of  all  orthogonal  trajectories  at  points 
of  the  zero  ruling  are  parallel.  This  case  is  illustrated  on  any 
ruling  of  a  developable  surface  whose  points  are  not  flat  points. 
In  the  case  remaining  in  (I),  p'  =f=  0,  /  =  0,  no  flat  point,  there 
is  no  simple  relation  between  the  nilinc;  and  the  trajectories. 

Tn  (II)  the  ruling;  is  tlie  binomial  of  every  orthogonal 
trajectory  not  intersecting  the  ruling  at  a  flat  point.  If  there 
is  a  single  flat  point  on  the  ruling,  rp  may  have  any  value  at 
this  point;  if  all  points  of  the  ruling  are  flat  points  there  is  no 
simple  relation  between  the  ruling  and  the  trajectories. 

By  a  discussion  similar  to  the  preceding  wc  may  prove 
analogous  properties  of  isogonal — ^not  orthogonal — trajectories 
of  the  rulings  of  S,   We  choose  such  a  trajectory  as  the  direc" 
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trix  C,  and  suppose  C  cuts  the  rulings  at  the  angle  A  0. 
No  trajectory  has  zero  geodesic  curvature  at  a  point  of  inters 
section  with  a  zero  ruling  (I).  Every  trajectory  through  the 
central  point  of  a  ruling  (I)  has  at  this  point  a  singular  point, 
but  if  ^  +  ir/2  the  coordinate  curve  (u)  through  the  central 
point  has  not  a  sinp:ijlRr  point  at  this  point,  so  that  tho  point 
is  generallj'  not  a  singular  point  of  the  surface.  Tliis  case  is 
again  illustrated  by  a  plane  regarded  as  the  locus  of  the 
tangents  of  one  of  its  curves.  Every  trajectory  intersecting 
a  zero  ruling  (II)  at  a  point  not  a  flat  point  has  zero  geodesic 
curvature  at  this  point. 

We  consider  finally  the  behavior  of  the  flat  points  when  a 
surface  S  is  deformed  into  a  surface  of  the  same  sort  with 
correspondence  of  rulin^cs.*  From  (2)  it  follows  that  in  such 
deformation  the  values  of  and  q  are  unchanged  for  any  point 
of  C;  therefore  a  zero  ruling  remains  such  and  moreover 
remains  always  in  the  same  case,  (1)  or  (II).  Since  the  arc  v 
is  also  unchanged  the  same  is  tru^  of  the  absolute  value  of  p', 
but  llR  and  ^  are  generally  changed,  so  that  the  flat  point 
moves  on  the  ruling  during  deformation.  In  (I)  deformation 
cannot  change  a  ruling  of  one  flat  point  into  a  ruling  of  all 
flat  points,  l)ut  can  chance  cither  of  these  into  a  ruling  with 
no  fint  point.  In  (II)  a  ruling  of  one  flat  point  remains  sucli 
during  deformation,  l)ut  a  ruling  of  no  flat  points  may  be 
changed  into  a  ruling  of  all  flat  points.  A  developable  surface 
never  has  a  ruling  with  a  single  flat  point.  The  deformations 
for  rulings  of  all  and  no  flat  points  are  illustrated  for  (I)  by  a 
plane  regarded  as  the  locus  of  tangents  of  one  of  its  curves,  for 
(II)  by  a  cylinder.  If  all  ])oints  of  a  surface  are  flat  points 
the  surface  is  a  plane.f  We  remark  that  all  cases  considered 
in  this  section  actually  occur,  for  a  surface  «S'  may  he  con- 
structed to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  §  1  with  values  arbi- 
trarily assigned  to  Ijii,  \p,  p,  p'  at  a  point  of  C. 

We  state  the  chief  results  of  this  section  in 

Theorem  2:  On  a  zero  ruling  of  a  surface  S  there  is  generally 
one  flat  point.  The  geodesic  curvature  of  an  isogonal  trajec- 
tory of  the  rulings  at  a  point  of  intersection  with  a  zero  rul- 
ing, not  a  flat  point,  is  zero  for  all  trajectories  or  for  none. 
Yale  UmyEBOTr,  1918. 

*  If  two  ruled  surfaces  are  applicable  the  lulineB  correspond  necessarily 
unlp«^  bofth  Buzfaces  are  applicable  to  the  aame  quadrtc.  See  Kiaenhart, 

p.  34< . 

t  Scheffers,  p.  146. 
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POINTS  OF  VIEW  OF  CAUCHY  AND  WEIERSTRASS 
IN  THE  THEOllY  OF  FUNCTIONS. 

Le^ms  9ur  le»  FoneHom  mono^nes  un^ormea  d'une  Variabk 
compUare.  Par  Emilb  Bobel.  Rldij^  par  Gabton  Julia. 
Gautbier-Villars,  Paris,  1917.  zii  +  165  pp. 

Tedb  point  of  departure  in  this  monograph  is  the  oppositioD 
between  the  points  of  view  of  Cauchy  and  Weierstrass  in  the 

definition  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  called  monogenic 
by  Cauchy  and  analytic  by  Weierstrass.  The  conclusion 
which  is  reached — and  it  is  supported  by  detailed  investiga- 
tion and  bigiiificant  results — is  tliat  the  point  of  view  of  Cauchy 
is  the  more  fundamental  one.  In  fact,  it  is  contended  that 
the  work  of  Weierstrass  is  confined  to  a  class  of  functions  more 
special  than  that  which  should  be  considered  and  that  in  a 
more  general  class  the  central  theorems  are  maintained,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  confining  attention  entirely  to  the 
analytic  functions  of  Weierstrass. 

The  researches  of  which  we  have  here  an  exposition  con- 
venient for  the  reader  go  back  ab  far  as  a  quarter  century. 
Borel  entered  upon  some  of  the  matters  involved  as  early  as 
1892  and  published  the  first  results  in  1894.  But  it  was  as 
late  as  1912  when  he  made  known  the  principal  results  of  the 
theory  of  non-analytle  monogenic  functions.  This  was  In  his 
lecture  before  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathema- 
ticians at  CambridjU'e.  This  earlier  exposition  was  incomplete 
in  many  respects;  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  lectures  at 
Paris  of  wliieh  this  book  is  the  rei)roduction  that  he  has  com- 
pletely developed  the  tlieory,  entering  into  detail  in  the  dem- 
onstrations and  leaving  no  ddicate  point  without  careful  il- 
lumination. 

It  was  intended  that  this  book  should  appear  at  the  end  of 
191 4;. but  M.  Gaston  Julia,  a  student  at  the  Keole  Xormale 
Superieure,  who  was  charged  with  preparinp  the  notes  for 
pubHcation,  was  called  into  the  army  and  was  wounded  in 
January,  1915.  Notwithbtundiiig  his  sulieriags,  lie  continued 
with  the  labor  of  seeing  the  manuscript  through  tiie  press 
even  though  he  was  also  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  remark- 
able researches  of  his  own  suitable  *'for  perpetuating  French 
mathematical  traditions.'*  The  difficulties  under  which  the 
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proofreading  was  done  probably  account  for  the  rather  large 
nunkbar  of  minor  misprintSi  more  than  a  score  ot  which  the 
reviewer  detected.  None  of  them  is  such  as  to  cause  the  reader 

serious  IiiconvMiience. 
The  intimate  connection  between  the  theory  of  functions  of 

a  complex  variable  and  the  theory  of  tlie  potential  in  mathe- 
matical physics  hns  Ijeen  an  important  guide  to  Borcl  in  his 
researches  on  non-analytic  monogenic  functions,  as  he  has 
pointed  out  in  his  Cambridge  lecture;  he  has  been  helped  par- 
ticularly by  the  analogies  of  the  new  theory  with  the  theories 
of  molecular  physics  so  much  in  consideration  among  scien- 
tists in  very  recent  years.  The  non-analytic  monogenic  func- 
tions correspond  to  the  case  where  the  singular  regions  are  at 
the  same  time  extremely  small  and  extremely  numerous. 

Tn  tlie  monograph  under  consideration  attention  has  been 
conhncd  to  what  may  }>e  called  the  purely  mathematical  the- 
ory of  monogenic  functions,  and  none  of  tlie  j)liysical  appli- 
cations just  indicated  are  developed.  In  his  preface  the  author 
states  that  it  had  originally  been  his  intention  to  public  sim- 
ultaneously with  this  monograph  another  in  which  were  to 
be  given  the  applications  of  these  theories  to  the  problems  of 
molecular  physics.  But  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  leave 
off  this  study  "until  the  moment  wlien  the  victory  of  civili- 
zation .  .  ,  over  a  l)rutal  a^'gression  shall  ^ive  us  the  right 
to  take  up  again  the  thoughts  and  labors  of  times  of  peace." 
Some  indication  of  what  he  has  in  mind  in  this  further  study 
b  to  be  found  in  the  second  note  in  the  monograph  under  re- 
view and  in  the  seventh  note  in  his  Introduction  giom^trique  I 
quelques  Thtoies  physiques.  Perhaps  one  must  wait  until  the 
appearance  of  a  completed  exposition  of  these  applications 
before  reaching  a  final  judgment  on  the  matters  insisted  upon 
by  Borel;  but  the  development  already  before  us  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  point  of  view  of  Cauchy  is  indeed  more 
fill  Ilia  mental  than  tiiat  of  WeierstraSb  and  in  a  way  w  iiich  will 
requu  e  our  thinking  of  the  latter  simply  as  the  most  important 
and  most  elegant  case  of  the  former. 

Cauchy  has  laid  down  the  conditions  of  monogeneity  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable 
and  in  his  integral  has  created  a  matchless  instrument  of  dem- 
onstration for  dealing  with  this  theory.  In  the  study  of  dif- 
ferential equations  he  employed  the  process  of  analytic  con- 
tinuation.  The  role  of  Weierstrass  was  to  make  more  pre- 
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cisc  certain  points  of  the  latter  theory,  notably  that  which 
pertains  to  the  fonn  of  the  domains.  We  may  speak  of  the 
domains  of  Weieistrass,  or  the  domains  W,  to  mean  those 
domains  in  which  an  analytic  function  may  be  defined  by 
the  process  of  analytic  continuation  as  employed  by  Weier* 
strass.  These  domains  may  he  clcfincd  geometrically  and  their 
properties  be  de\  elopetl  without  reference  to  functions  which 
are  or  may  be  tletined  in  them. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  monograph  (pages  1-23)  is  de- 
voted to  certain  generalities  (pages  1-5),  the  definition  of  a 
monogenic  function  (pages  5-10),  geometric  properties  of  do- 
mains W  (pages  10-18),  and  the  representation  of  an  analytic 
function  defined  in  a  domain  (pages  19-23),  the  latter  being 
given  in  the  form  of  a  Cauchy  integral  with  the  consequent 
series  of  Taylor  and  Lanrent.  Thus  the  chapter  deals  through- 
out with  classic  matter;  tlie  discussion  of  domains  W  may  be 
singled  out  as  particularly  pleasing. 

Chapter  II  (pages  24-54)  is  devoted  to  an  application  of 
the  integral  of  Cauchy  to  the  development  in  a  series  of  poly- 
nomials of  a  function  defined  in  a  domain  of  Weierstrass.  The 
first  fourteen  pages  are  given  to  an  exposition  of  the  method 
of  Runge  and  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  to  applications  to 
certain  partimlnr  dexclopments. 

The  third  cliapter  (pages  55-72)  is  devoted  to  certain  re- 
markalih'  eon^eciuenees  of  the  development  in  series  of  poly- 
nomials and  to  an  extension  of  the  theory  of  analytic  contin- 
uation. Here  we  have  some  preliminary  aspects  of  Bord's 
reasons  for  insisting  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  Weierstrass 
theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more  general  theory  of 
monogenic  functions,  the  arguments  here  being  presented  in 
such  way  as  to  enable  one  to  pass  to  the  conclusion  as  directly 
as  ])nssible  from  ftrst  considerations.  Then,  after  a  necessary 
jjrelinjinary  treatment  t»t'  sets  of  points  of  measure  zero  (in 
Chapter  IV,  pages  73-124),  he  introduces  in  Chapter  V  (pages 
125-150)  the  domains  C,  or  domains  of  Cauchy,  and  develops 
the  first  elements  of  the  general  theory  of  non-analytic  mono- 
genic functions  defined  in  these  domains.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  these  are  the  most  general  domains  in  which 
monogenic  functions  may  be  defined;  but  they  are  more  gen- 
eral than  the  domains  of  Weierstrass. 

Poincar^,  with  great  ingenuity,  eonstrueted  analytie  ex- 
pressions presenting  certain  remarkable  singularities  and  be- 
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lieved  that  he  had  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  to  the 
impossibility  of  extending  the  theory  of  anah^ic  functions 
beyond  the  bounds  fixed  by  Weierstrass;  that  is,  he  believed 
in  the  impossibility  of  a  process  of  analytic  continuation  by 
which  one  could  eartend  a  function  beyond  the  domain  of 
Weierstrass.  With  this  negative  result  Borel  has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  disagreement,  at  first  thinking  that  it  was  not 
established  and  now  finally  justifying  his  position  by  means 
of  the  detailed  results  sot  forth  in  this  monograph.  Particu- 
larly, he  has  objected  to  the  conclusion  that  the  domain 
througli()ul  which  a  function  ti>ul(I  be  continued  analytically 
by  means  of  power  series  necessarily  constitutes  its  natural 
domain  of  existence,  that  the  function  does  not  exist  outside 
of  this  domain,  and  that  every  attempt  to  pierce  this  Unknown 
is  destined  to  failure  and  contradict ioji.  In  this  connection 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  the  following  from  the  preface  to  this 
monograph : 

"A  la  suite  des  travaux  de  Poincare  que  j  ai  rappeles  il  y 
un  instant,  cc  point  de  vue  paraissait  universellement  admis; 
mais  tandis  que  Poincare  accueillait  avec  bienveillance  le  pre- 
mier esaai  dans  lequel  je  montrais  que  les  limites  impoa€es 
par  Weierstrass  n'^ient  pas  aussi  infranchissables  qu'on 
I'avait  cru,  les  disciples  fid^es  de  Weierstrass  ne  consentaient 
m^nepasidiscuter;  je  me  rappellerai  toujours  T^onnement 
avec  Icqucl  jc  vis  M.  "Mittag-Lcfflcr,  auqucl  j'avais  essay€ 
d'exposer  mes  projets  dc  recherchcs,  nc  fairc  aiicun  effort  pour 
entrer  dans  ma  pens6e  et  rnntenter  de  retirer  de  sa  malle 
un  M^moire  de  Weierstrass  pour  me  montrer  une  phrase  qui 
devait  clore  d^finitivement  toute  discussion:  Magister  dixit.'' 

In  Chapter  III  we  have  an  interesting  example  bearing  on 
thb  matter  of  dispute  and  one  which  seems  to  settle  the  ques^ 
tion  definitively  in  favor  of  Borel's  contention.  Let  ai>  a^, 
03,  •  •  •  be  the  rational  numbers  between  0  and  1  arranged  in 
enumerable  sequence  and  consider  the  infinite  series 

(1)  J(.^)  =  t~^^.     i  =  V^. 

where  the  A's  are  constants  such  that  the  series  Ai  +  At 
+  *  *  *  converges  absolutely.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  series 
defines  a  function  which  is  holomorphic  at  every  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  unit  circle  about  the  point  zero.  It  may  be 
shown  that  this  circle  is  a  tuUtural  boundary,  in  the  sense  of 
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Weierstrass,  of  the  function  defined  by  the  series  at  an  interior 
point  of  this  ciide.  Likewise  the  series  defines  a  function 
which  is  holomorphic  at  every  point  exterior  to  this  unit  drde 

and  the  circle  is  a  natural  boundary  of  the  function  thus  de- 
fined. In  the  theory  of  Weierstrass  there  is  no  means  of  con- 
tinuation by  which  one  may  establisli  a  connection  between 
the  function  defined  by  (1)  in  the  interior  of  the  unit  circle 
and  that  so  defined  in  the  exterior  of  this  circle.  In  fact,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Weierstrass  they  are  to  be  treated  as  un- 
related functions. 

Nevertheless  Borel  shows  that  a  suitable  continuation  does 
exist  for  establishing  the  connection  between  these  functions^ 
this  being  constituted  by  a  series  of  polynomials.  In  fact, 
one  can  form  a  series  of  polynomials 

whirli  eonverfjes  uniformly  on  every  finite  .sef^ment  of  every 

straiglit  line  of  argument  m\2H-  /?,  where  m  and  n  are  in- 
tegers and  VI  4=  0,  an  infinity  of  which  lines  lie  in  every  angle 
issuing  from  the  origin;  on  each  of  these  lines  the  series  con- 
verges to  the  sum  of  the  series  in  (1). 

R.  D.  Carmichael. 


SHORTER  NOTICE. 

Elements  of  Optics  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
George  W.  Parker,  M.  A.  London,  New  York,  and  Bom- 
bay, Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1915.    vi  +122  pp. 

The  uiathematical  prerequisites  necessary  for  reading  this 
little  book  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  student  whose 
knowledge  of  mathematics  is  limited  to  an  acquaintance  with 
elementary'  geometry,  the  solution  of  simple  algebraic  equa- 
tions and  a  few  fundamental  propositions  in  trigonometry  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  treatment  at  all  places.  The  knowledge 
of  physical  phenomena  presupposed  is  also  reduced  to  an  ex- 
treme minimum.  Tiic  book  is  therefore  of  a  strictly  elemeu- 
tar\-  cliaracter.  It  is  written  in  a  satisfactory  style  and  its 
material  is  arranged  in  interesting  sequence,  so  that  it  may  be 
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reoommended  to  one  who  seeks  pleasing  applicationa  of  the 
most  elementary  mathematics  to  a  chapter  in  scientific  theory. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  eiposition  as  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  its  subject  matter  are  intimately  dependent  upon  the 

straightforward  and  simple  manner  of  presentation  on  account 
of  ^vbich  the  reader  is  able  to  follow  the  development  \vith 
striking'  unity  of  effort  and  witli  little  loss  of  energy  consumed 
through  divergent  operations  of  thought.  This  renders  the 
book  particularly  valuable  for  the  learner  who  needs  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  main  issues  in  order  to  under- 
stand them  thoroughly. 

The  effort  to  attain  the  advantages  just  mentioned  has  also 
led  the  author  into  the  chief  defects  of  his  exposition.  These 
are  associated  with  the  description  of  a  special  ca<e  •\s  though 
it  were  the  general  case.  Thus  a  lens  is  definerl  [)age  56)  as 
**a  transparent  body  bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces"  and 
the  student  is  left  without  any  hint  that  lenses  may  also  be 
of  other  forms.  The  most  usual  form  d  the  kaleidoscope  is 
described  (page  13)  as  if  there  were  no  other  form.  A  similar 
defect  is  in  such  a  definition  as  that  of  optics  (page  1)  as  "the 
science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  this  mysterious  agent" 
light,  whereas  the  book  itself  deals  witli  only  a  very  narrow 
range  of  the  j)ropf'rties  of  light  and  tlie  student  is  given  no 
hint  of  the  more  fundamental  nuitters  not  treated  in  the 
book.  The  mathematical  reader  also  feels  a  certain  uneasiness 
in  the  free  use  of  "infinity"  (as  on  pages  84, 89, 113,  and  else- 
where) and  in  the  uncritical  use  of  processes  of  approxiuuition. 
Nevertheless  these  minor  defects  do  not  obscure  the  real  in- 
terest and  value  of  this  very  elementary  exposition. 

R.  D.  Cakmichael. 


NOTES. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America  was  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  Friday* 

December  27,  1918,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Atnerican  Mathematical  Society.  The  morning 
programme  included  a  conference  on  "Deductions  from  war 
time  experiences  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics," 
a  paper  on  "An  experiment  in  supervised  study,"  by  D.  K. 
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CuBTKS,  and  the  election  of  officers.  At  the  afternoon  joint 
session  with  the  American  Mathematical  Society  the  following 
papers  were  presented:  "Some  mathematical  features  of 
ballistics,"  hy  A.  A.  Bennett;  "How  the  map  problem  was 
met  ill  the  war,"  by  Kurt  Laves;  "Notes  concerning  recent 
books  on  navigation,  "  by  Alice  B.  Gould;  "Statistics 
methods  for  preparation  for  war  department  service,"  by 
H.  L.  RiETZ;  "Ordnance  problems/'  by  W.  D.  MacMillan; 
"Practical  exterior  ballistics,"  by  P.  L.  Alobr;  "The  effect 
of  the  earth's  rotation  and  curvature  on  the  path  of  a  pro- 
jectile," by  W.  H.  Roever;  "On  low  velocity  high  angle  fire," 
by  IT.  F.  BLirnFELDT.  The  evening^  was  devoted  to  a  joint 
dinner  of  the  two  organizations  at  the  Quadrangle  Club. 

The  December  number  (volume  20,  number  2)  of  the 
Annala  of  Mathemaiica  contains  the  following  papers:  "The 
gamma  function  in  the  integral  calculus  (concluded)/'  by 

T.  H.  Gi;  \  VAI  L.  "Invariants  which  are  functions  of  para- 
meters of  the  transformation/'  by  O.  E.  Glenn;  "  A  theorem  on 

exhaustible  sets  connected  with  developments  of  positive  real 
nnmbers,"  by  Henry  Blumberg;  "Solution  of  the  ditl'erential 
equation  dx^  +  djr  -\-  dz^  =  ds^  and  its  application  to  some 
geometrical  proi>lcnis,"  by  Alexandku  Tell;  "A  general 
method  of  summation  of  divergent  series/'  by  L.  L.  Smail. 

The  fourth  volume  (1918)  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Scienecs  contains  the  following  mathematical  pa- 
pers:— number  5  (May):  '* The  structure  of  an  elect rf)magnetic 
Held,"  hv  TI.  Batkmax:  "Invariants  which  are  functions  of 
parameters  of  the  tianaformation,"  l)y  ().  K.  Glenn;  number 
7  (July):  "On  the  representation  of  a  number  as  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  squares,  and  in  particular  of  five  or  seven/' 
by  G.  H.  Habdy;  number  8  (August):  "Arithmetical  theory 
of  certain  Hurwitzian  continued  fractions/'  by  D.  N.  Lehmer; 
"On  closed  curves  described  by  a  spherical  pendulum,"  by 
Arnold  Emch;  number  9  (September):  "On  the  a-holomor- 
phisms  of  a  group,"  by  G.  A.  Miller;  number  10  (October) 
"Invariants  and  canonical  forms,"  by  E.  J.  Wn.rzYNSKi; 
number  11  (November):  "On  certain  projective  generaliza- 
tions of  metric  tiieorems,  and  the  curves  of  Darboux  and 
Segre/'  by  G.  M.  Gbeen;  number  12  (December):  "On 
Jacobi's  extension  of  the  continued  fraction  algorithm/'  by 
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D.  N.  Lbhmer;  "A  characterization  of  Jordan  regions  by 
properties  having  no  reference  to  their  boundaries/'  by  R.  L. 

MOOBE. 

The  Council  of  the  Matlienuitical  Association  of  America 
has  appointed  as  Committee  on  Publications  Professors  R.  C. 
Abchibald  (editor  in  chief)  W.  A.  Hurwitz  and  H.  £. 
Slaugbt.  This  Committee  has  charge  of  the  official  journal 
of  the  Association,  the  American  MixthemaHetU  MofMy, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences, 
held  December  2, 1918,  the  following  prizes  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  were  awarded,  in  addition  to  those  noted  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Bulletin:  The  Grand  prise,  for  a 
memoir  on  the  theory  of  iteration,  to  G.  Julia,  with  honor- 
able  mention  for  the  late  S.  LAiriiS,  who  was  also  awarded  a 
prize  of  2000  francs  from  the  Gegner  foundation  for  his  work 
in  mathematical  analysis;  a  prize  of  2000  francs  from  the 
Jerome  Ponti  foundation  to  P.  Barbarin  for  his  work  in 
non-euclidcan  n^cometry;  a  prize  of  2000  francs  from  the 
lleiui  Becquerel  foundation  to  i\  Fatou  for  his  work  on  the 
theory  of  series  and  the  iteration  of  rational  functions.  The 
Fourneyron,  Damoiseau  and  Guzman  prizes  were  not  awarded. 

All  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  1919  and  following  years 
under  the  usual  conditions.  For  the  fiordin  prize  (3000 
fnnics),  to  he  awarded  in  1921,  the  followin";  question  is  pro- 
posed: "To  improve  tlie  theories  relating  to  analysis  situs 
developed  in  Poincare's  celebrated  memoirs.  It  is  required 
to  connect,  at  least  in  important  special  cases,  questions  of 
the  geometry  of  situation  concerning  a  given  multiplicity  with 
the  study  of  suitably  chosen  analytic  expressions/' 

Di{.  F.  W.  Reed  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Illniois. 

Mb.  a.  D.  Campbell  and  Db.  C.  M.  Smith  have  been 
appointed  instructors  in  nuithematics  at  Cornell  University. 

The  resi^^natioii  of  Lieutenant  W.  E.  "Milne,  of  the  Army 
Ordnance,  has  been  uere])ted  and  he  lias  been  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Mb.  J.  S.  MiKESH  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathe* 
matics  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 
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Dk.  K.  Jkntzch,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  fell  in  battle, 
March  21, 1918. 

Professor  W.  B.  Stone,  of  Rutgers  College,  died  January 
6, 1918.  Ftofessor  Stone  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Sodety  since  1913. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Batujan  (U.).  Differential  cquationB.  London,  Longmans,  1918.  8vo. 
ll-|-306pp.  IQe. 

BoYBR  (P.).  La  vie  univeniUura  k  Fhiis.  Fteis,  Colin,  1018.  Fr,  12.00 

Forsyth  (A.  R.)-    Solutions  of  the  examples  in  a  treatise  on  differentiAl 

equnMnnfi.    Ix>ndon,  Macniillan,  1918.    Svo.    249  pp.  10  s. 

Gaixatly  (W.),  The  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle.  2d  edition, 
Loadoii,  F.  Hodgson,  1918.  Svo.  7+12(>pp.  2b.  6d. 

Hkdrick  (H.  B.)  .   Interpolation  tables  or  multif^caiion  tables  of  decimal 

frartioii.^  givinf;  the  produc1-s  tn  flif>  nearest  unit  of  nil  nuniht  rR  from 
1  to  ]()()  bv  each  hundredth  from  0.01  to 0.99 and  of  all  numbors  from 
1  tn  1000  bv  ca.vh  thousandth  from  0.001  toO.990.  WadUfigton.  Car- 
negie Institution,  1918.    Folio.    9+139  pp.  15.00 

Lauoel  (L.).   See  Scnwxnz  (II.  A.). 

Plant  (L.  C).   See  Webber  (\V.  P.). 

Sax.sone  (G.).  Jjp  divisioni  regolari  dello  Rpnzio  iperlmliro  in  piramidi  e 
doppie  piramidi.  Pisa,  tip.  succ.  fratcUi  Nistri,  1917.  Svo.  135  pp. 
con  quattro  tavole. 

8cin\  AHz  'ir.  A.).  Mi'l  inizr-  n  l  ififs  au  domainc  des  surfaces  minima. 
Traduit  sur  la  dcruidrc  edition  par  L.  Laugel.  Pisa,  £  i:>poenri|  1918. 
Svo.   53  pp.  Ii.  4.00 

Webber  (W.  P.)  and  Plant  (L.  C).  Introductory  mathematical  analysis. 
New  York,  Waey,  191S.  250  pp.  12.00 

II.  i:li..mkxtary  maiiilmatics. 

Abbott  (P.).  Mathematical  tables  and  formulie.  London,  Longmans, 
1918.  4-1-58  pp.  2s. 

 .  Numerical  trigonometn-.   London,  Longmans,  1918.  10+1M+ 

matheinuticid  tables,  3  -f  33  pp.  6s. 

CADORirs  (I.).  FisKEn  (A.),  Hkhlev  (V.)  op  Ol.sf,n*  (L.  P.).  Regnebogen, 
Elevens  Bog  V  og  VI.  l^oererens  Bog  III,  IV  og  V.  Kpbenhaven, 
Gyldendabke  Boghandel,  1918. 

Fekuari  (A.).  Sopra  un  rnpitolo  dt  geometria  elementare.  Toztno,  8. 
Lattes,  1918.   8vo.   32  pp. 
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FiSKER  (A.).   Stt  Cadorius  (L). 

Friis-Peterskn  (F.)  og  Jessen  (J.  L.  W.).  Realklaasens  Regnebog. 
Kf^benhflVD,  Gjdlernp,  1018. 

OiJU>]»Bif  (T.  L.).  Plane  geometay.  BtMUm,  R,  Q.  Badnsr,  1918. 
165  pp.  81.00 

Heki.kv  (W).    8ee  Cadoiuus  (I.)- 

Hopkins  (J.  W.)  and  Undebwood  (P.  H.).  Arithmetic.  Book  1,  revised. 
New  Yoik,  Macmillan,  1018.   12mo.   11 -f 260  pp.  10.40 

JssasN  (J.  L.  W.)  OS  SuiTH  (O.  A.).  Matcmatik  og  Rt^gning  for  Real- 
klasscn.   K0benhftVB,  Gjellmip,  1018. 

■  ■   .   See  Friis-1*etersen  (F.). 

MnA'E  (R.  M.).  MathcmaticAl  jpapers  for  admission  into  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  the  Royal  Militarj' College;  and  papers  in  elemen- 
tary engineering  for  naval  cadetshipf;.  Nov.,  1917  ana  Mardi,  1918. 
With  answers.    London,  Macmillan,  1918.    40  pp.  Is.  3d. 

MlK>'iCK  (J.  H.).  .\n  investi^tion  of  certain  abilities  fundamental  to 
the  study  of  geometry.  (Diss.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.)  Lan- 
eaater,  Fla.,  New  Era  Fm,  1018.  Sm.4to.  8+108  pp.  $1.25 

NlEi  sKN  iX.).  I^ff  hoK  i  Trigonometri.  2den  gennt  rnsfe  Udgave. 
K r-hi  iilia\  n  og  Kribiiuni.i,  Gyldendalske  Boghandel,  1917. 

Oi.sKN  I  L.  P.).    S<»e  Cadokius  (I.). 

Smith  (•  >.  .\.).    Sec;  Jksskn  fJ.  L.  W.). 

Undekwood  (P.  H.),   .See  Hopkins  (J.  W.). 

II.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Andoter  (H.).   FormulM  et  tables  nouvellee  relativies  k  I'^tude  du 

mouvcment  dcs  roinrlcs  cf  u  diffdrentfl  probl^mes  de  la  th<?orie  des 
orl>ites.    Pari.s,  CiauthR'r-\  lUarf ,  1018.    8vo.    .'2  pp.  Fr.  3.00 

BoNASSE  (H.).  A.stronomie  th^ric^ue  et  pratique.  (.Bibliothdque  scien- 
tifique  de  ring<^nieur  et  du  phyncien.)    Pans,  Ddagrave,  1018.  8vo. 

30+G30  pp.    ReU6.  Fr.  :^5.00 

BlllTTAiN  fW.  M  l.  Bibliograph}  (tf  maritime  lift  lire :  puhlislK  il  1)\  thf 
American  steamship  ussociatiun  for  distribution  among  the  otticcrs 
and  crews  of  steamers  operated  by  its  members.  New  York,  1018. 
8vo,    14  pp. 

Kemfneb  (A.  J.).  Simple  api'lications  of  trigonometry  to  artiller>'. 
Urbiina,  111.,  University  of  Illinois,  1918.   8vo.   30  pp.  $0.25 

L£vy  (M.).  La  statiquc  t-'mphique  et  ses  applications  aux  eonstnirtions. 
3e  partie:  .Vrr.s  im  lalluiuc-.  Pont.s  HU.><pendu.s  rinides.  Conpolc  s  et 
corps  de  revolution.  3c  edition.  Paris,  Gauthier-Villars,  1918.  8vo. 
10+418  pp.  Fr.  24.00 

LiFKA  (J.).  Graphical  and  mechanical  computation.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1018.   9 +204  pp.  $4.00 

Maillot  (L.).  T.o  manuel  du  m<''f"nr.irirn.  M/rnnx  asuels,  trempc,  recuit, 
ajustage^  tournagc,  tiletuge,  iraisugt',  meulage^  outils  Ue  mesurc  et  de 
Verification.  3e  ddiUon.  Fturis,  Dunod  et  Pmat,  1018.  8vo. 

Fr.  3.30 
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Manit  (C.  R.).  a  0ludy  of  engineering  education  prepared  for  the  joint 
committee  on  enpncpring  education  of  the  national  en^neering 
societies.  (liulletia  No.  11.)  New  York,  Carnede  Foundation  for 
the  Advaaoement  of  Teadiingf  1918«  4to*  11+189  pp. 

Mabguet  (F.) .  Coiin  d'astnmoiiiie  de  ITode  Nsvala.  Faxis,  Cli  1 1 1 1 1  r  r  1 , 
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THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  27-28,  1918. 

The  attendance  included  the  following  sixty  members: 

Professor  R.  C.  Archibald,  Professor  C.  S.  Atchison,  Pro- 
fessor R.  P.  Baker,  Captain  A.  A.  Bennett,  Professor  H.  F. 
Blichfeldt,  Dr.  H.  Blumberg,  Professor  J.  W.  Bradshaw,  Pro- 
fessor H.  T.  Burgess,  Professor  W.  D.  Cairns,  Professor  J.  A. 
Caparo,  Professor  R.  D.  Caimichael,  Fh>fe8aor  H.  E.  Cobb, 
Professor  A.  B.  Coble,  Professor  C.  E.  Comstock,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Curjel,  Professor  D.  R.  Curtiss,  Professor  L.  E.  Dickson,  Pro- 
fessor E.  L.  Dodd,  Mr.  E.  B.  Escott,  Professor  W.  B.  Ford, 
Profe^or  Tonilinson  Fort,  Professor  O,  E.  Glenn,  Miss  A.  B. 
Gould,  Dr.  J.  O.  llassler.  Professor  Olive  C.  UwAvtt,  l*rofessor 
T.  H.  Hildehrandt,  Professor  L.  C.  Karpiuski,  l'iult  .>.sor  A.  M. 
Kenyon,  I^rufes^ur  Iv.  Laves,  Professor  S.  Lcfschetz,  Professor 
A.  C.  Lunn,  Professor  Gertrude  I.  McCaib,  Professor  M. 
McNeill,  Professor  W.  D.  MacMillan,  Professor  Bessie  I. 
Miller,  Professor  G.  A.  Miller,  Professor  C.  N.  ]\ro (IK  ,  Pro- 
fessor E.  H.  Moore,  Mr.  E.  E.  Moots,  Professor  E.  J.  Moul- 
ton.  Professors.  E.  Rasor,  Professor  H.  L.  Rietz,  Professor W. 
J.  Risley,  Professor  W.  H.  Roever,  Miss  Ida  M.  Schottenfels, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Schweitzer,  Professor  J.  B.  Shaw,  Professor  E.  B. 
Skinner,  Professor  H.  E.  Slaught,  Professor  G.  \V.  Smith, 
Professor  E.  B.  Stouffer,  Professor  E.  J.  Townsend,  Professor 
J.  N.  Van  der  Vries,  Professor  K.  B.  Van  Vleck,  Professor 
L.  G.  Weld,  Professor  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  Dr.  C.  E.  Wilder, 
Professor  F.  B.  Wiley,  Professor  R.  £.  Wilson,  Professor  C. 
H.  Yeaton. 

At  the  first  session,  held  Friday  afternoon,  with  Professor 
Cnrtiss  in  tl  i  ehair,  President  L.  E.  Dickson  presented  his 
retiring  address  on  "Mathematics  in  War  Perspective."  Fol- 
lowing this  address  there  was  a  joint  session  of  the  Society 
with  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America  at  which  P^s- 
ident  Dickson  presided.  The  programme  at  this  sesdon  was 
devot>  1  to  mathematical  problems  in  connection  with  the 
war.    The  following  papers  were  presented: 

(1)  Captain  A.  A.  Bennett:  *'Some  mathematical  features 
of  ballistics." 
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(2)  Professor  Kurt  Laveb:  "How  the  map  problem  was 
met  in  the  war." 

(3)  Mbs  Alice  6,  Gould:  "Notes  concerning  recent  books 

on  navigation." 

(4)  Professor  IT.  L.  Riktz:  "  Statistics  methods  for  prepara- 
tion for  war  department  service." 

(5)  Major  W.  D.  MacMillan:  "Ordnance  problems." 

(6)  Lieutenant  P.  L.  Algek;  "Practical  exterior  ballistics." 

(7)  ProfeaM>r  W.  H.  Roever:  "The  effect  of  the  earth's 
rotation  and  curvature  on  the  path  of  a  projectile." 

(S)  Professor  H.  P.  Blicrfeldt:  "On  low  velocity  high 
angle  fire." 

Brief  accounts  of  these  papers  will  l)e  publishefl  in  the  report 
of  tile  meeting  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  in  the 
Avierkan  Mathematiral  Monthly. 

On  Friday  evening  the  two  organizations  held  a  joint  dinner 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  attended  by  sixty-eight  members 
and  friends. 

At  the  session  of  the  Society  on  Saturday,  President  Dick- 
son presided  in  the  morning  and  Professor  Curtiss  in  the  after^ 
noon.  The  Council,  which  met  Saturday  morninp,  made  the 
following  announcements:  There  was  one  election  to  member- 
ship in  the  Society,  Mr.  V.  S.  Mallory.  gradnate  student  at 
Colunibia  T  'nivcr.sity;  and  eight  new  applications  fur  member- 
ship were  received.  The  Treasurer's  report  was  accepted, 
having  been  examined  by  the  auditing  committee.  It  shows 
a  balance  of  $9,965.28,  including  the  life  membership  fund  of 
$6,843.46.  On  recommendation  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  a  summer  meeting  and  colloquium  at  Chicago 
in  1919,  it  wa«  \-'>ted  to  postpone  that  meeting  for  one  year. 
The  usual  summer  jneeting,  wit  hunt  colloquium,  will  be  held 
in  1919  at  a  place  to  be  determined. 

At  the  annual  election  which  closed  Saturday  noon,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes  cast.  The  following 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  Council  were  chosen: 

President,  Professor  Fkank  ^IorleY. 

Vice-'PregidetUg,    Professor  G.  D.  Birkhoff, 

Professor  Florian  Cajori. 

Secretary f  Professor  F.  N.  Cole. 

Treasurer,  Professor  J.  H.  Tanner. 
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Librarian,  Professor  D.  £.  Smith. 

CommiUee  cf  PublieaHon, 

Professor  F.  N.  Cole, 
Professor  Virgil  Snydeb, 
Professor  J.  W.  YocNO. 

Members  of  the  Council  to  serve  until  December,  1921, 

Professor  H.      Hawkks,      Professor  A.  C.  Li'xx, 
Professor  W.  A.  Hurwitz,    Professor  C.  N.  Moore. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  the  Saturday  ses- 
sions: 

(1)  Professor  W.  B.  Fokd,  "The  sum  of  any  series  expressed 
as  a  definite  integral  with  application  to  anal^rtic  continua- 
tion." 

(2)  Professor  Harris  IIaxcock:  "Oii  the  foundations  of 
the  elliptic  functions." 

(3)  Professor  £.  L.  Dodd:  "A  comparison  of  the  median 
and  the  arithmetic  mean  of  measurements  for  various  laws  of 
error.*' 

(4)  Professor  Daniel  Buchanan:  "Asymptotic  orbits  near 
the  straight  line  equilibrium  points  in  the  problem  of  three 

finite  bodies." 

(5)  Professor  G.  A.  Millkh:  "(Troups  containing  a  small 
number  of  sets  of  conjugate  operators.'* 

(6)  Professor  Olive  C.  Hazlett:  "A  theorem  on  modular 
oovariants." 

(7)  Mr.  Wayne  Sensenig:  "Concerning  the  covariant  the- 
ory' of  involutions  of  conies." 

(8)  Professor  C.  H.  Sisam:  ''On  surfaces  containing  two 
pencils  of  cubic  curves." 

(9)  Professor  E.  B.  Stoufj^'Ek:  "On  singular  ruled  surfaces 
in  8s." 

(10)  Dr.  Hexky  Blumberg:  "A  property  of  linear  point 
sets." 

(11)  Ftofessor  E.  J.  Wilczynski:  "An  application  of  line 
geometry  to  the  theory  of  functions"  (preliminary  communi- 
cation). 

fI2)  Professor  C.  X.  Moore:  "On  the  integro-derivative 

and  some  of  its  applications." 

(13)  Dr.  I.  A.  Barnett:  *'  Differential  equations  with  a  con- 
tinuous infinitude  of  variables." 
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(14)  Dr.  Barnett:  "Linear  integro-ditferential  equations 
with  constant  kernels." 

(15)  Dr.  A.  R.  Schweitzeb:  "On  iterative  functional  equa- 
tions of  the  distributive  type." 

(16)  Professor  R.  P.  Baker:  "Valuation  of  railroad  tics." 

(17)  Professor  Bakbr:  "Asymptotic  forms  in  i)r(i]).ibility." 

(18)  Professor  Harris  Hancock  :  "Rational  and  integral  ex- 
pressions for  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic." 

(19)  Professor  Akxold  Emcu:  "On  a  certain  class  of  ra- 
tional ruled  surfaces." 

(20)  Dr.  W.  G.  Simon:  "Two  formulas  of  interpolation  in 
two  variables." 

(21)  Professor  J.  B.  Shaw:  "On  triply  orthogonal  congru- 
ences." 

(22)  Professor  S.  Lefschetz:  "Heal  folds  of  abelian  vari- 
eties." 

(23)  Dr.  T.  II.  (iiioNWALL:  "On surfaces  of  constant  curva- 
ture with  an  cquatiun  uf  the  form  u(x)  -\-  r(y)  -f-  «'(2)  =  0.** 

(24)  Dr.  Gron\vall:  "A  theorem  on  power  series  with  ap- 
plication to  conformal  mapping." 

(25)  Dr.  Gbonwall:  "  Equipotential  minimal  surfaces.*' 

(26)  Dr.  Gronwall:  "  On  Kummer's  series." 

(27)  Professor  P.  J.  Daniell:  "Integrals  in  an  infinite 
number  of  dimensions." 

(28)  Professor  C.  N.  MoORE:  "Generalized  limits  in  gen- 
eral analysis." 

(29)  Dr,  A.  R.  ScHWEirzKii:  "On  tlie  iterative  properties 
of  an  abstract  group  (fourth  paper)." 

Mr.  Sensentg  was  introduced  by  Plrofessor  Glenn,  and  Dr. 
Barnett  by  Professor  Wilczynski.  Professor  Hancock's  sec- 
ond paper  was  read  by  Professor  C.  X.  Moore.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  antliors,  the  papers  by  Professor  I'lK-hanan,  Mr. 
Scnseiiii;,  IV(»fi  s>or  Sisam,  Professor  Emch,  l>r.  Simon,  Dr. 
Groinvall.  Profi  s^or  Daniell,  and  the  first  paper  by  Professor 
Hancock  were  read  by  title. 

Abstracts  of  the  pujjers  follow  below.  The  abstracts  are 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  titles  in  the  list  above. 

t   1.  By  a  method  based  on  the  calculus  of  residues,  Professor 

Ford  o])tains  an  expression,  in  the  form  of  a  double  improper 
inte^'ral,  for  the  sum  of  any  (convergent)  series.  When  ap- 
plied in  particular  to  a  power  series,  this  expression  preserves 
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a  meaDiDg  (in  general)  for  values  of  the  variable  lying  outside 
the  circle  of  convergence  and  thus  furnishes  the  analytic  con- 
tinuation of  the  function  defined  by  the  series.  The  ]>aj)er  is 
related  to  a  former  paper  of  the  author  published  in  iMsnir 
nUe'9  Journal  in  1903. 

2.  The  dill'erential  equations  thron^rh  which  snw,  cn  u,  dnw 
or  fu,  V^M  —  Ci,  Vfi/.  —  t''2,  \?u  —  C3  are  tlefined  may  be 
put  in  the  form  of  tlie  differences  of  two  logarithmic  expres- 
sions. When  integrated  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of  these 
expressions  is  a  u^ormly  convergent  power  series.  Thus  in 
a  direct  and  simple  manner,  without  the  Introduction  of  aux- 
iliary functions  such  as  the  ^Munctions  introduced  in  this 
connection  by  Welcrstrass,  Professor  Hancock  shows  that  the 
abo\e  functions  become  quotients  of  power  series  which  are 
in  fact  theta  functions. 

3.  Professor  Dodd  finds  that  with  any  symmetric  law  of 
error,  the  reliability  of  the  median  of  measurements  increases 
approximately  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  measure- 
ments, whereas  the  reUability  of  the  arithmetic  mean  may  re- 
main constant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law 

c  dx 

or  even  decrease.  With  certain  non-Graussian  distributions! 
the  median  has  a  })etter  chance  than  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
lying  close  to  the  true  value. 

The  so-called  probability  curve  is  at  best  only  a  good  iirst 
approximation, — Karl  Pearson's  curves  often  give  a  much 
better  fit.  Instead  of  using  a  Chauvenet  criterion  to  throw 
away  measurements  not  conforming  to  this  first  approxima* 
tion,  it  would  appear  better  to  ascertain  more  closely  the  law 
of  error  for  a  given  distribution — ^if  the  number  of  measure- 
ments is  large  enougli-  and  to  base  upon  this  a  choice  of  arith- 
metic mean,  median,  or  other  function  of  the  measurements. 

4.  It  was  shown  by  Lagrange  that  it  is  possible  to  start 
three  finite  bodies  in  such  u  way  that  they  will  describe  simi- 
lar ellipses.  There  are  two  configurations  of  equilibrium 
which  the  three  bodies  will  maintain,  viz.,  they  are  either  col- 
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linear  or  lie  at  the  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan  determines  orbits  which  are  asymptotic,  in 

the  sense  of  Poincare,  to  the  particular  Lagrangian  orbits 
which  are  described  when  the  three  bodies  are  coUinear  and 
move  in  complanar  circles. 

6.  The  ohject  of  I'k  f  or  Miller's  paper  is  to  establish  a 
few  general  theorems  reiuting  to  the  possible  number  of  sets 
of  conjugate  operators  in  a  group  of  a  given  order  and  to  de- 
termine aU  the  possible  groups  having  a  small  number  of  com- 
plete sets  of  conjugate  operators.  When  all  the  operators  of 
a  finite  group  ^'  appear  in  k  sets  of  conjugates  the  order  of  Q 
cannot  exceed  the  kth  term  diminished  by  unity  in  the  series 

2,  3,  7,  43, 1807, .  .  . 

where  each  term  after  the  first  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  ail  the  preceding  terms  and  increasing  by  uiiUy  the 
product  thus  obtained.  In  particular,  a  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient condition  that  a  discontinuous  group  is  of  finite  order 
is  that  its  operators  appear  in  a  finite  number  of  sets  of  con- 
jugates under  the  group. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  simple  group  of  composite  order 
which  has  the  proprrtv  that  all  of  its  operators  appear  in 
exactly  f^^  e  complete  sets  of  conjugates,  viz.,  the  icosohedral 
group.  The  octic  group,  the  quaternion  group  and  the  meta- 
cyclic  group  of  order  20  are  the  only  non-abelian  groups  whose 
operators  appear  in  five  complete  sets  of  conjugates  and  whose 
commutator  quotient  group  is  of  order  4.  If  all  the  operators 
besides  the  identity  of  a  non-abelian  groii])  Ix  long  to  two  sets 
of  conjugates  under  its  group  of  isomorphisms,  the  order  of 
this  non-abclian  prmip  is  either  of  tlie  form  /)*  or  of  the  form 
p"  —  Q,  p  and  7  Ix'in^'  j)riine  nuinhcrs.  If  a  non-al)clian  ^Toiip 
of  order  p°  has  the  [jroperty  that  all  of  its  oju'rators  hcsides  the 
identity  appear  in  tliree  sets  of  conjugules  under  its  group  of 
isomorphisms,  then  its  commutator  subgroup  is  of  order  p*fK 

G.  Professor  IIazlett*s  paper  answers  a  question  whicli  Dr. 
Sanderson  raised  in  her  thesis,*  but  did  not  answer.  In  her 
paper  the  fundamental  theorem  on  the  relation  between  for- 
mal and  modular  invariants  for  the  CF\]f*]  enables  ns  to  con- 
struct modular  covariants  of  a  system  .S  of  binary  forms  in 

*  TrantaeUoM  Amer,  Math,  Society,  vol.  14  (1913),  pw  490. 
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X  and  y  from  modular  invariants  of  the  same  system  8  in  the 
variables  |  and  n  and  an  additional  linear  form  in  (  and  9 
with  coefficients  y  and  —  x.  This  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
situation  in  the  algebraic  theory  of  invariants.    In  the  latter 

theory  the  converse  is  known  to  be  true  tluit  is,  we  get  all 
covariants  in  this  manner.  In  the  case  of  moduiur  iiiv;)rinnts, 
however,  we  do  not  obtain  all  covariants,  for  the  uinvtrsal 
covariunt  L  —  xy*  —  yx^  can  nut  be  obtained  as  an  invari- 
ant of  a  linear  form  as  it  vanishes  whenever  x  and  y  are  in 
the  GF[^],  as  we  suppose  the  coefficients  of  our  forms  to  be. 
In  the  paper  referred  to  above,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  all  the  covariants  of  a  system  S  can  be  expressed  as 
functions  of  /.  nnd  the  modular  invariants  of  <S  and  an  addi- 
tional linear  form.  The  present  paper  proves  that  sneh  is 
the  case,  and  then,  by  induction,  extends  this  theorem  to  a 
system  of  forms  in  n  sets  of  binary  variables  which  are  trans- 
formed cogrediently. 

7.  Mr.  Sensenig's  paper  contains  the  development  and  tab- 
ulation of  the  simultaneous  concomitant  set  ii  the  pencil  of 
conies  a/  +  taken  with  the  harmonic  eonic  {afixY,  the 
twenty  forms  bein^;  expressed  as  polynomials  in  i^*  with  co- 
efficients which  arc  rational  expressions  in  the  twenty  forms 
in  the  known  system  of  a^-  witii  h^.  The  set  is  given  in  general 
and  also  in  normal  form.  The  methods  are  those  of  general- 
ized ternary  transvection,  and  reduction  by  symbolical  iden- 
tities. There  is  derived  in  the  paper,  also,  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  +  kh:r  taken  with  a  third  general  conic  <?,*.  These 
forms  are  reduced  in  terms  of  sixty-one  concomitants  of 
a,',  ^  ^  ('x^  from  the  system  of  three  conies  first  derived  by  H. 
F.  Baker. 

The  paper  is  to  appear  in  i^ie  American  Journal  of  Mailie' 
matics. 

8.  In  a  previous  paper,  Professor  Sisam  has  determined 

the  types  (»f  surfaces  generated  by  an  ali^cbraic  system  of  cubic 
curves  which  do  not  constitute  a  peucil.  In  the  present  paper 
he  classifies  and  discusses  the  surfaces  which  contain  two  j>en- 
cils  (jf  cubics,  so  that  every  type  of  algebraic  surface  with  two 
or  more  cubic  curves  thron«rh  each  point  is  now  determined. 
Each  surface  is  represented  birationally  on  as  simple  a  surface 
as  possible,  the  complete  linear  system  to  which  the  curves 
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conesponding  to  the  plane  or  hyperplane  sections  bdong  is 
detennined  and  a  number  of  characteristic  properties  of  the 
various  types  of  surfaces  are  pointed  out. 

9.  By  means  of  a  system  of  three  oHinnry  linear  homoge- 
neous differential  equations  of  the  second  order,  Professor 
Stouffer  studies  the  properties  of  singular  ruled  surfaces  in 
Space  of  five  dimensions,  including  ruled  surfaces  in  space  of 
four  dimensions.  Only  surfaces  developable  in  the  ordinary 
sense  are  excluded  from  the  theory.  The  geometrical  prop- 
erties of  various  curves  on  the  surface  are  shown,  the  trans- 
versal surface  is  obtained,  and  some  of  the  relations  between  a 
surface  and  its  transversal  surface  are  studied. 

10.  Let  iS  be  any  linear  point  set  whatsoever.  Let  P  be  a 
point  of  jS,  i  an  interval  enclosing  P,  /,  the  length  of  i,  and 
mgd,  S)  the  exterior  measure  (Lebesgue)  of  the  subset  of  S 
in  t.  Defining  the  "exterior  ^isseur"  of  5  at  P  as  the  limit 
(if  it  exists)  of  8)lli  as  k  approaches  0,  Dr,  Blumberg 
proves  that,  except  for  a  set  of  measure  0,  the  exterior  epais- 
seur  of  8  exists  and  b  equal  to  1  at  every  point  P  <A  8,  As  a 
consequence,  every  set  may  be  represented  as  the  sum  of  two 
sets,  the  first  being  of  measure  0  and  the  Second  of  exterior 
^paisseur  1  at  every  one  of  its  points. 

11.  Let  w  —  u  -\-  iv  =  f(x  -\-  ?*?/)  —  l)e  a  funetion  of 
the  complex  variable  Place  the  w  plane  in  a  position  paral- 
lel to  the  z  plane  with  the  u  and  v  axes  parallel  to  the  x  and  y 
axes  respectively.'  The  lines  which  join  a  point  (x,  y)  of  the 
z  plane  to  the  corresponding  point  (u,  v)  of  the  w  plane  form 
a  congruence.  This  geometric  image  of  a  function  w  —  f(z) 
has  been  proposed  by  several  authors,  but  SO  far  no  general 
results  seem  to  have  been  obtained  by  following  out  this  point 
of  view.  Professor  Wilczynski  has  found  that  the  congruence 
obtained  in  this  way  has  very  remarkable  properties.  Its 
focal  surface  is  eomposed  of  two  ima^rinary  cones  whose  ver- 
tices fire  the  cirenlar  points  of  the  z  plane,  and  whose  gener- 
ators correspond  to  the  null  lines  of  the  z  plane.  The  har- 
monic conjugate  of  the  z  plane  with  respect  to  the  two  focal 
cones  is  a  real  surface  with  real  asymptotic  curves  whose 
properties  have  not  yet  been  completely  determined. 
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12.  In  this  paper  Pktifessor  C.  N.  Moore  introduces  a  new 
generalised  limit  to  replace  the  derivative  of  a  function  at 
points  where  the  derivative  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  the  so- 
called  pencralized  derivative  fail  to  exist.  This  limit  is  desig- 
nated as  tlie  first  integro-derivative  of  the  rth  order  at  the 
point  in  question  and  is  given  by  the  formula 


The  utility  of  this  conception  is  illustrated  by  means  of  a 
theorem  which  establishes  the  summability  (C,    >  r  +  1)  of 

the  derived  Fourier's  series  to  the  value  of  the  first  integro* 
derivative  of  the  rth  order  at  points  where  this  limit  exists. 

13.  Dr.  Baruett  discusses  the  equation 


where  ^,  ^'  are  real  variables  in  the  ranee  (O,  1),  z  is  a  ren]  vari- 
able on  [z  —  ::o|  ^  ce,  u(^')  has  the  range  of  continuous  func- 
tions for  which  max|i/  —  Wo|  =  /3,  and/(|,  z,  u)  is  a  functional 
yielding  for  each  z, «)  of  the  above  ranges  a  real  number. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  hypotheses  are  stated  whidi  are 
sufficient  to  insure  the  eadstence  of  a  unique  solution  reducing 
for  2  =  zo  to  an  arbitrary  continuous  function  t<o(()  and  hav- 
ing certain  desirable  continuity  properties. 

The  solution  is  then  considered  as  also  depending  on  the 
initial  conditions  and  theorems  concerning  the  continuity  and 
differentiability  are  proved.  It  is  finally  shown  that  there 
exists  a  solution  to  the  equation 


where  g(2,  it)  is  the  functional  to  be  determined,  /(^,  z,  v)  is 
a  known  functionul  and  ^'(^,  z,  u)  is  a  functional  related  to 
the  differential  of  g{z,  u)  ddBned  in  the  paper.  The  integra- 
tion 18  taken  in  the  sense  of  Stieltjes. 


fix  +  Ix)  -  fix  -  <i) 
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14.  The  most  general  solution  of  the  integro-di£Ferential 
equation 

(1)  ^^^^^  =  fi)u{rit  z)dz 

has  already  been  given  by  Volttna  in  the  form 

where  the  i^d)  is  an  arbitrary  continuous  function  on  (0, 1) 
and  the  functions  are  the  iterated  kemeb  of  k.  Dr.  Barnett 
shows  that  when  the  kernel  k  is  symmetric  or  skew-symmetric, 

the  solution  takes  on  a  simple  form,  analogous  to  the  expon- 
ential form  of  the  solution  of  a  finite  system  of  linear  differ^ 
ential  equations  with  constant  coefficients. 

The  theorrrn  for  symmetric  kernels  is  as  follows: 
Througli  the  element  (zn,  vo)  where  zq  is  a  real  number  and 
Uo  a  real  continuous  function  of  ^  on  (0,  1)  there  exists  one 
and  but  one  solution  of  equation  (1),  viz., 

where  the  ^fp  are  a  complete  normal  orthogonal  set  of  char- 
acteristic functions  of  k,  \  the  corresponding  characteristic 
numbers  and  the  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  t(o({)  with  re- 
spect to  the  ^p,  i.  e.,  Cp  =  1  ^%{v)^^q{v)(^V' 

A  corresponding  theorem  for  a  special  type  of  non-homo- 
geneous equation  is  also  discussed. 

15.  Dr.  Schweitzer  defines  the  "quasi-distributive"  equa- 
tions of  order    ^  1;  an  important  instance  is 

where  n—  1,2,3,  etc.  For  n  =  1  this  relation  is  the  asso- 
ciative relation.  In  the  domain  of  finite  or  infinite  abstract 
groups*  relation  (1)  is  always  solvable.  Analytically,  the 

*Cf.  dbfltroct,  Bduatin,  Nov.,  1918,  pp.  58,  SO.   hk  tlJx  ibrtnct  for 
=  3  read  k  =  2;  tor  k  —  2  read  k^l;  tor  tnteipolation  read  interpreta- 

tiou. 
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equation  (1)  has  the  solution 

-  e(^(%)  -  ^(ai),  . . ^(xt)  - 

where  0  is  an  "arbitrary"  function  of  n  —  1  variables  and  i/' 
is  an  "arbitrary"  function  with  an  inverse,  lor  Xi  =  con- 
stant in  (1)  this  solution  suggests  immediately  a  particular 
solution  of  a  certain  properly  dbtributive  equation  on  two 
functions. 

The  equation  (1)  in  connection  with  the  equations 

f[<i>(^U  tu  k,  '  •      tn)i  U,  "',tn]  =  Xi, 

(2) 

Mi^U  h»kf*"f  in),  <l,  •  •     tn]  —  Xit 

yields,  as  an  eliminant  in  the  function /,  an  "identity"  quasi- 
transitive  functional  equation  (and  conversely).  This  result 
is  generalized  for  a  finite  group  of  quasi-transitive  functional 
equations  and  thus  leads  to  the  concept  of  a  finite  group  of 
quasi-distributive  functional  equations  and,  subsequen  ly, 
to  a  finite  group  of  properly  distributive  equations  on  two 
functions. 

10.  rrotV'ssor  Baker  gives  the  fornuila 

S.t{S..Coeff.  x^m{ZrV^''y\  '^rVrilr  -  Z  +  *)], 

divided  by  a  denominator  obtained  from  this  by  replacing 

the  last  3, 1)\  1,  for  the  most  probable  unexpired  life  of  a  rail- 
road tie.  Here  pr  is  the  probability  of  a  tie  having  a  life  irJ 
Sr  runs  over  all  possible  lives,  from  v  =  [XjM]  to  r  = 
[X iin]  where  A'  is  tlie  npc  of  the  road  and  M .  w  arc  tlie  niaxi- 
muni  and  mininunn  life  of  a  tie.  2^,  runs  from  s  =  X  —  M 
to  X  including  the  first  term  if  the  result  is  desired  immediately 
before  the  annual  relaying  and  the  last  term  if  the  result  re- 
fers to  a  time  just  after  this.  The  asymptotic  form  is  ob- 
tained by  omitting  the  and  replacing  it  by  1.  This  holds 
for  all  positive  distributions  (p.).  A  large  enough  X  to  use 
this  form  has  not  been  reached;  in  actual  cases  the  result 
oscillates  about  the  asymptotic  amount,  which  is  greater  than 
the  text  rule  of  "half  the  average  life"  for  a  uniform  distri- 
bution and  less  than  this  for  a  skew  binomial. 

Some  results  are  as  follows:  taking  the  mean  average  of  the 
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two  2,*s  and  i»  =  5,  3/  =15,  A'  =  54  to  60  inclusive,  and  for 
the  two  cases  of  uoifonn  distribution  and  skew  binomial 
(2  4-       we  have  . 


U.D. 
S.B. 


M.A. 
5.266 
4.037 


5.25 
4.032 


Text 
5 

4.167 


OnrillrtOTn 
2.2% 


An  oscillation  of  1%  is  approximately  $10,000,000  for  the 
roads  of  the  United  States. 

17.  Professor  Baker  considers  the  integral  equations 

(1)  ^(frar)  =  j[*  /(M)/(a:  -  u)du 
and  . 

(2)  lifihx)  =  £f{u)f{^  -  ^Odu. 

In  volume  76  of  the  Mathematische  Anrialen  ivuuge  and 
P6Iya  have  discussed  the  solution  of 

f{x)  =  J    <p{u}<p{x  —  u)du. 

Range's  method  adds  nothing  to  the  discussion,  but  P61ya*s 
makes  the  general  solution  depend  on  the  functional  equation 

« 

The  resulting  iisyui]>totic  forms  include  all  of  De  Forest's 
based  on  polynomials,  and  also  others,  the  simplest  being 
1/(1+ ic').  This  has  an  asymptotic  neighborhood  among  con- 
tinuous functions,  and  among  double  ended  series,  but  not 
among  polynomials.  The  equation  (2)  has  no  proper  solu- 
tion. 

18.  By  making  use  of  tlie  associated  realms  of  rationality, 
Professor  llaacoek  is  able  to  show  that  any  root  of  a  biquad- 
ratic may  be  expressed  rationally  and  also  integrally  through 
any  other  root  with  coefficients  that  are  rational  and  integral 
functions  of  the  roots  of  the  reducing  cubic. 

For  example  if<r  =  •^+V7+VrandT  =  -n^—  Vg—  Vr 
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the  rather  remarkable  relation  is 

r  =  A^o^  +  Ai<r^  +  Atff  +  At, 
where  the  A*3  are  integral  functions  of  the  second  degree  in  p. 

19.  It  is  well  known  that  algebraic  rnled  surfaces  may  be 
generated  by  the  lines  joining  corresponding  points  of  an 
(a,  /j) -correspondence  between  the  points  of  two  algebraic 
curves  in  space.  Professor  Emch  considers  a  large  class  of 
ruled  surfaces  defined  by  certain  cinematic  properties,  which 
are  equivalent  to  such  a  correspondence  between  the  points 
of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle. 

The  parametric  equations  of  these  surfaces  in  cartesian  co- 
ordinates are 

a?  »  p cos tf,   y  ^  pslnB,   z  =  (p  —  o)  cot  pS/q, 

where  p  and  6  are  the  parameters,  and  p  and  q  two  integers 
which  are  relatively  prime.  It  is  shown  that  these  surfaces 
are  rational  so  that  every  plane  section  is  u  rational  curve. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-classes  of  bifacial  and  tini- 
facial  surfaces  according  as  q  is  e\'en  or  odd. 

When  q  is  odd,  tlie  order  of  the  surface  is  2(p+  q).  In 
this  case  the  directrix  circle  and  the  directrix  line  are  respec- 
tively ry-fokl  and  2/>-foI(l  curves  of  the  snrfitrc.  Besides  these 
the  surface  has  ^iq 1)  real  double  curves  of  order  4p  or 
2q,  according  as  2p  >•  q,  and  p  real  double  lines. 

When  q  =  2s  is  even,  tlien  the  onlt  i  of  tlie  surface  is  p  -\-  q. 
The  directrix  circle  and  line  are  «-fold  and  p-fold  respectively. 
There  are  moreover  ^is  +  1)  or  real  double  curves,  ac- 
cording as  8  is  odd  or  even;  they  are  of  order  2p  or  according 
as  2p^q,  except  when  a  is  odd;  then  there  are  —  1) 
curves  of  order  2p  and  one  curve  of  order  p. 

The  system  of  points  of  intersection  of  the  double  curves 
with  a  plane  tlirough  tlie  directrix  line  may  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  certain  cyclic  groups  of  various  orders. 

These  siu-faces  have  the  remarkable  property  that,  in  certain 
sets,  they  are  applicable  upon  each  other,  and  their  intersec- 
tions with  a  torus  lead  to  all  so-called  cydo-harmonic  curves. 

It  is  also  shown  how  Moebius'  unifacial  and  bifacial  bands 
of  all  orders  may  be  cut  out  from  these  surfaces. 

20.  In  a  recent  paper  (AnnaU  of  Mathematics,  volume  19, 
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number  4)  Dr.  Simon  gave  a  formula  of  {)olynomiaI  interpo- 
lation for  a  continuous  function  of  a  single  real  variable.  The 
formula 

y)  =  - n  1  . 

where 

and  the  function /(x,  |^)  is  defined  and  continuous  when 

-    -    "  V2  -    -    -  \2 

is  proposed  in  the  present  paper,  and  is  the  immediate  exten- 
tension  of  the  earlier  one  to  a  continuous  function  of  two  real 
variables.  Furthermore,  it  is  shown  that  when  the  function 
which  is  being  approximated  satisfies  a  Lipschitz  condition, 
the  order  of  approximation  is  1/ 

A  trigonometric  lonnuia  of  approxiiTiation  is  also  proposed 
for  a  continuous  function  of  two  real  variables  having  the 
period  27r.    This  formula 

1-   1^  fi^i,  Vi)    COS — ^  cos^5— 
^  (r  y)=  L  =  =  =L 

2ll  ]E|^cos^'cos^'J 

where  the  Xi  and  y,  are  two  sets  of  values  such  that  x»^i  —  Xi 
=  «•/«,       —  tfi  =  Tr/n,  is  the  extension  of  one  given  by 
Kryloff  (BtUleHn  des  iSciencea  Math^maUque^f  volume  41,  Oc- 
tober, 1917).    Here  too  the  order  of  approximation  is 
when  the  function  satisfies  a  Lipschitz  condition. 

21.  A  conpruence  of  curves  is  exemplified  in  the  lines  of  a 
field  of  force,  or  velocity.  In  numy  questions  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  study  the  rate  of  \  a  nation  around  a  point  of  the 
unit  vector  which  dehnes  tlie  congruence.  Also  in  relation  to 
the  unit  vector  a  which  is  tangent  to  the  vector  line  (line  of 
the  congruence)  at  the  point  are  other  perpendicular  unit  vec- 
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tors,  such  as  the  principal  normal  and  the  binormal  and  others. 
Professor  Shaw's  paper  is  a  study  ot  the  properties  of  such  triply 

orthogonal  sets  of  unit  vectors.  A  linear  vector  function  9 
is  defineil  which  gives,  for  a  differential  displacement  of  the 
point  7}(fs,  the  instantaneous  axis  and  amount  of  rotation  of 
the  trii)l.\  orthojjonal  system  a,  /3,  7,  that  is  6{r)) -ds.  It  turns 
out  that  d  is  syininc'trir  in  a,  /3,  7  and  every  theorem  is  thus 
true  at  once  for  each  unit  vector  or  its  proper  congruence. 
Also  the  curl  and  the  divergence  of  each  can  be  stated  in  terms 
of  9,  The  lines  Qf  equi-<iirected  unit-tangents  of  the  congru* 
cncc  are  found  in  terms  of  6,  The  invariant  axes  of  B  define 
sets  of  straight  lines  along  which  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
trihedral  is  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement.  Other  prop- 
erties of  ('ur\  iitiires  and  torsions  are  discussed.  (Cf.  Rogers, 
Proceedings  0/  the  Royal  Irish  Aradrmii,  vohnne  2!),  section 
A,  No.  6  (1912),  pages  92-117.)  Quaternion  methods  are  used. 

22.  The  object  of  Professor  Lefschets's  note  is  to  show  that 
an  abelian  variety  Vp  of  genus  p  and  rank  one  can  have  any 
number  of  real  folds  represented  by  2*,  *  ^  p.  These  folds  form 
equivalent  p  dimensional  cycles  of  Vp  and  their  indices  of  con- 
nection are  easily  d,etermined.  There  are  Jaeohi  varieties  of 
each  of  tht;  p  types  obtained  and  their  consideration  yields  a 
very  simple  proof  of  the  theorem  due  to  Harnack,  according 
to  which  a  curve  of  genus  p  can  have  at  most  p  +  1  real 
branches.  As  a  particular  case  of  the  above  results,  there  are 
hyperelliptic  surfaces  of  arbitrary  divisor  and  rank  one,  with 
one,  two  or  four  real  folds  forming  as  many  equivalent  two 
dunensional  cycles  and  each  reducible  by  deformation  to  a  ring. 

23.  In  this  paper,  Dr.  GrDnwnll  shows  that  the  determina- 
tioFi  of  the  surfaces  indicated  m  the  title  reduces  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  equation 

=  l/(w)  +  17(r)  +  h{w)Y 

under  the  condition  7/  -f-  p  -}-  w  =  0.  By  function  theoretic 
means,  in\(>!ving  an  extensive  use  of  Iladaniard's  theory  of 
entire  functions  of  finite  genus,  it  is  sliown  that  tins  functional 
equation  has  only  one  solution,  which  corresponds  to  the 
surfaces  of  revolution  of  constant  curvature. 
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24.  Dr.  Gionwall  iiroves  the  following  theorem:  When 

the  power  series  wiz)  =  ^Ona"  converges  for  \z\<  i,  and 

w 

S^^l^nl^  converges,  and  wi-  write  Zi  =  1  —  pe*',  z;  =  1 
a 

—  pr*'\  u  here  p  >  0  and  and  vaiy  with  p  subject  only  to 
the  conditions 

then 

—  w{zi)     0  as  p  0 

uniformly  in  respect  to  6  and  d\  This  theorem  is  useful  in 
the  study  of  the  behavior  of  a  eonformal  mapping  function  on 
the  boundary  of  the  mapped  region. 

25.  The  determination  of  all  harmonic  functions  V{Xy  y,  z) 
such  that  V{x,  y,  2)  =  const,  defines  a  family  of  minimal  sur^ 
faces  is  of  a  certain  importanee  in  hydrodynamics.  In  the 
present  paper,  Dr.  Gronwall  shows  that  beyon<I  the  known 
case  V  —  z  —  n  nretan  7/;.r  (and  tliose  derived  from  it  by  a 
change  of  coordinate  axes),  no  such  functions  exist. 

26.  In  this  paper.  Dr.  Gronwall  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  published  proofs  of  the  escpanaion 

log  r W  +  i  log— +  (*  -  i)Oog  2t  -  c) 

IT 

^  log  rt    .  ^ 

are  deficient,  and  gives  two  new  and  elementary  proofs. 

27.  In  the  Annals  of  Maflu matics,  June,  1918,  Professor 
Daniell  published  a  paper  on  "A  general  form  of  integral."  By 
using  the  methods  of  that  paper,  he  is  now  able  to  define  in- 
tegrals in  an  infinite  number  of  dimensions,  that  is,  not  merely 
line  integrals  in  an  inliuitely  dimensional  space.  In  a  seeond 
part,  the  author  defines  a  function  wiiich  is  of  limited  varia- 
tion in  an  infinite  number  of  dimensions  and  thereby  is  able 
to  define  a  general  Stieltjes  integral. 
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28.  jNIetliods  analogous  to  the  methods  for  summing  di- 
vergent scries  and  integrals  may  be  employed  for  defining  de- 
rivatives of  functions  at  points  where  the  ordinary  derivative 
fails  to  exist.  Tins  suggests  builduig  up  u  general  tlieory 
whidi  might  be  termed  the  thecwy  of  genendised  limits  in 
general  analysis.  In  Fh>fe88or  C.  N.  Moore's  paper  a  general 
tiieorem  in  thb  theory  b  established  whidi  includes  as  special 
cases  the  Schnee-Ford  theorem  with  regard  to  the  equivalence 
of  the  Cesaro  and  Holder  methods  for  summing  divergent 
series,  the  corresponding  theorem  for  integrals  due  to  Landau, 
and  a  tliird  tlieorem  with  regard  to  tlie  equivalence  of  the 
integro-derivatives  of  the  Cesdro  and  Holder  type. 

29.  In  a  former  paper  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  shown  that  a 
certain  "quasi-distributive  "  property  is  satisfied  by  the  ele- 
ments of  an  a!)stract  group,  finite  or  infinite.    This  suggests 

that  proj)erly  distributive  functional  equations  have  solutions 
in  the  d<niiain  of  abstract  groups.  In  verification,  Dr. 
Schweitzer  shows  tliat  the  relation 

l^riXi,  Zi,"',  x^Oh,  y 
-  T[f(xi,  <b    s  <«),•'    f(avnt  k,"-,  ftn)l  m  ^  1,  »  ^  1 

has  the  solution  (among  others) 

where  the  p's  are  arbitrary  integers  not  zero.  Further,  the 
equation  on  one  function, 

T{x,T(y,z)]  =  T\r{x,  y),T{x,z)}y 

is  satisfied  by  T(.r,  y)  —  xy~\r.  Finally,  the  author  i^ivcs  the 
following  set  of  jxistulates  (ajnirt  from  closure)  for  an  abstract 
group  based  on  distributiveuess: 

1-  it^(«,  };{x,  a)J  «  »)• 

2.  rfr(ar,  y),  s]  -  r[r(x, »),  r(y,  s)]. 

3.  Tlx,  Six,  .D]  =  T[y,  ^{y,  y)]. 

4.  T[f(x,jr),a:j  = 
6.  T[a?,  t(«,  y)\  »  y. 

E.  J.  MOULTON, 

Acting  Secretary, 
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APPLICATIONS   OF   THE   THEORY   OF  SUMMA- 
BILITY  TO  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ORTHOG- 
ONAL FUNCTIONS. 


BT  PBOraSflOB  CHABM8B  K.  IfOOBB. 


(Read  at  the  Chicago  Symposium  of  the  Americaa  Mathematical  Society 

April  12, 1018.) 

The  very  considerable  body  of  literature  which  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  above  title  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  pres- 
ent century.  Its  extent  is  only  roughly  indicated  by  the  bib- 
liography at  the  end  of  the  paper,  whidi  makes  no  pretenaions 
to  being  complete.  The  type  of  series  considered  here  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  three  most  important  classes  of  series  to  which 
the  theory  of  summability  has  been  applied,  the  other  two  be- 
ing power  series  and  Dirichlet's  series.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  applications  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  is  found 
in  their  usefulness  in  an  important  braiu  h  ul  applied  mathe- 
matics, namely  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  heat  aud  electricity. 

§1.  The  SummabUiiy  of  F(mneT*9  Series* 

The  first  writer  to  deal  with  the  topic  of  this  section  was 
Fej€r.  In  his  fundamental  paper  of  1903  [5]*  he  established 
among  other  results  the  summability  (Cl)  of  the  Fourier 
development  of  an  arbitrary  function  satisfying  very  vide 
conditions,  at  all  points  where  the  function  is  rn  ntinuous  or  has 
a  finite  jump.  We  shall  give  a  proof  of  this  theorem,  under 
somewhat  modified  conditions,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Fejer's  proof. 

The  Fourier  development  of  f{x)  may  be  written  ui  the 
form 

(1)  ^f^'^^mde + if:  £^'m  cos  nie  -  x)de, 

it  being  assumed  that /(a:)  is  periodic  of  period  2ir.  We  have 
for  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  (1) 

(2)  ^n(x)  =  ~J^    m  2a^B{e^x))  ^- 

•  The  numbras  in  brackets  refer  to  the  bibliographical  liat  at  the  end  of 
the  paper. 
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Henoe  for  the  artthmetic  mean  of  the  first  n  sums,  we  have 


sin-  2 


If  now  we  set  <  =  —  ^)  and  then  take  or  =  «  —  t,  we 
obtain 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  proof  of  Fej^r's  theorem.  We 
begin  by  establishing  two  lemmas. 

Lemma  1.  For  any  'positite  inieger  n,  m  have 
If  we  set 

(6)   an(2i)  =  1+  cos2i+  cos4^+       +  cos2C»-  l)i 

cos  2(n  —  l)f  —  cos  2ta 
2(l-cos20 

we  have 

n  n  2fi  *  sin*  i  * 

But  from  (6) 

Ijf"  <r,(20d<=  i      (/i=  1,2,3,  ...). 

From  this  relationship  and  (7)  the  identity  (5)  readily  follows. 

Lemma  2.  //  <p(t)  is  integrable  {Lebesgue)  in  tJie  uUeroal 
(0  ^  a;  ^  c  g  ^tt)  and  futihermore  lim  v»(0  =  0,  ihm 
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Given  an  arbitrary  positive  e,  we  choee  <  <  €  and  such  that 

(8)  Wit)\<€  {0£i£6), 

Then,  9  being  fixed,  we  choose  m  so  lai:ge  that 

Flrom  (8),  (5),  and  (9)  we  obtain 

jnTJa  "^^'sm**     l^nirj,  ain't 

+jLr|,(oi^f\"'d*<-i-r55^* 

»«*Ji        'srn't        nirJo  surl 

"which  proves  our  lemma. 

Ffj^.ii's  Thfot^em.*  If  the  junction  fir)  is  'periodic  of  period 
2t  and  is  iiiUgrable  {Leheffgue)  over  any  interval  of  length  2r, 
the  series  (1)  will  be  svmmahle  (CI)  io  the  ralue  H{/(*  +  0) 
H-/(ar  —  0)}  at  every  poijUfor  which  this  limit  exists. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  theorem  can  be  proved  by  showing 
that 

Hm  -  yOfix  +  0)         -  0))]  =  0, 

where  Sn(x)  is  defined  by  (3).  In  vww  of  fi^  and  lyemma  1, 
the  expression  in  brackets  may  be  written  in  the  form 

~        Uix-\-2t)  +Jix  -  2t)  -/(x  +  0)  -/(X-  0)1  '^(ft. 

It  follows  at  once  from  Lemma  2  that  this  last  expression 
approaches  zero  as  n  becomes  Uihiute.  The  theorem  is  there- 
fore proved.t 

*  Feidr'a  origimil  <  (ni<iit  ionfl  are  souievvhat  different  from  ours,  he  having 
reqpjirea  that  /in  be  ititf-y;r!il>ic  (Kietnann)  and  become  infinite  at  only  a 
finite  numbfT  ttf  ix>iiits.  Tluis  his  n-sult  rmd  our  result  overlap.  It  W 
easy  to  modify  our  urgumeut  no  m  to  include  buth  results. 

tWith  diffit  changes  the  above  argument  may  be  used  to  establish 
uniform  f^uminability  throughout  any  interval  included  in  an  interval  of 
coutiuuiiy  of/(x). 
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Since  the  points  of  discontinuity  of  a  function  having  a 

Riemann  integral  fnrm  a  set  of  measure  zoro,  Fejcr's  theorem 
for  s^uch  functions  mny  ho  stated  in  the  form:  7//'  Fourier 
deEebpment  of  any  function  luiring  a  ftiemonn  integral  is  sam- 
mable  (Cl)  to  the  value  of  tlie  function  at  all  points  except  for  a 
Ht  of  measure  ssero.  But  Fej6r's  theorem  does  not  enable  ua 
to  assert  anything  of  that  sort  about  functions  having  a 
besgue  integral,  since  for  such  functions  there  may  be  no 
points  where  the  limit  ^[/(x  -f  0)  +fix  —  0)]  exists.  How- 
ever, Lebesgue  has  extended  the  second  form  of  Fcj^r's  the- 
orem to  functions  integrahle  according:  to  his  definition  [14], 
in  a  theorem  wliich  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove.  We  begiQ 
by  establishing  two  lemmas. 

Lemma  3.  //  g{t)  is  positive  or  zero  in  the  intcrml  (0  ^  < 
^  ^?r),  has  a  Lebesgue  integrtl  there,  and  is  such  thai 

(10)  lim  ^  -  lun  7  f  g{t)di  =  0, 

then  we  shall  have 

Given  an  arbitrary  positive  €,  we  choose  a  b  such  that 
(12)  0^^<^  iO<tgi). 

Then,  b  being  fixed,  we  choose  mi,  such  that 


<  2  S 


X'/2  G(t) 
-—•sinkidt 

which  we  may  do  in  view  of  the  Riemann-Lebesgue  theorem 
with  regard  to  the  limiting  values  of  the  Fourier's  constants 
ol  an  integrate  function.'^ 
For  values  of  ft  >  t/5  we  have,  in  view  of  (12), 

^^^^  I  Jo  ~r'~t'^'  <Tri  -t-^ 

 1  r*  sin  u     ^  c 

*  Ct*  Iiebesgue,  Legons  wax  lea  Sdries  trigonom^rtqueB,  p.  61. 
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Furthermore,  on  integrating  by  parts, 

(15)  J  sm    («  =  I  —    cos  kt  I 

(16)  J^j.-^  +-.-;^, 

Combining  (15),  (16),  (17)  and  (18),  and  taking  into  account 
(12),  it  is  readily  seen  that  we  may  choose  mt  such  that 

I    G(t)        I  6 

(19)  I J   -^smktdi^K^  (A  ^  to,), 

if  we  designate  by  in  the  greatest  of  the  three  quantities 
mi,  vjb  and  mi,  we  have  from  (13),  (14)  and  (19) 


ir 


<  €  (&  ^  to). 


Our  lemma  is  therefore  proved. 

Lemma  4.  If  f{x)  is  iniegrable  (Lebesgue)  in  the  inierval 
(a  ^  X  ^  b),  \f{x)  —  /(xo)  |,  where  (a  ^      ^  b),  is  for  x  =  Xo 
dmwfiw  <^  tto  ffu2^nm  inhyral,  except  perhaps  at  a  set  cf 
points  €f  measure  zero* 

We  know  from  a  well  known  theorem  in  the  theory  of  Le- 
besgue integrals  that  /(x)  —  a,  where  a  is  any  eonstant,  will, 

under  the  conditions  of  our  lemma,  be  the  derivative  of  its 
indefinite  integral  for  all  points  of  (a  <  .r  ^  h)  except  perhaps 
a  set  of  measure  zero.  Let  this  set  be  rei)resented  by  E(a), 
and  let  Ei  represent  the  set  wliich  is  tlie  sum  of  all  the  E{a) 
for  all  rational  values  of  a.  Then  Jb'i  will  also  be  a  set  of  mea- 
sure zero. 
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Let  a*o  be  a  value  of  x  in  a  ^  x  ^  h  which  does  not  belong 
to  El,  and  let  (3  be  any  irrational  number.  Given  an  arbitrary 
positive  €,  we  can  find  a  rational  number  a  so  near  to  jS  that 

(20)  |/(x)-«||^ia-^|<|, 
whence 

1 


(21) 


\x  -  x^l 


dx 


e 

<3- 


l^ce,  moreover,  the  second  teim  of  the  left  hand  member  of 
(21)  approaches  \f(x)  a|  as  «  approaches  xo»  we  may  choose 
a  5  such  that 


<3- 


(22)  "  l/(*)-«l 

(laf-Xo|<«). 

Combining  (20),  (21)  and  (22),  we  obtain 

fi\dx\-  (k -  ^i^ol<  «). 

Hence  |/(x)  —  /9|  is  for  a*  =  .tq  the  derivative  of  its  indefinite 
integral.  Since  xo  was  any  point  not  of  Ei  and  13  was  any  ir- 
rational number,  it  follows  that  |/(a:)  —  7],  where  7  is  any 
number,  is  the  derivative  of  its  indefinite  integral  for  every 
point  of  (a  ^  a;  ^  6)  except  a  set  of  measure  zero.  Since  for 
any  point  Xq  we  may  choose  7  =  /(xo),  our  kmma  is  proved. 

Lebesoue's  Theobem.  The  Fcwrier  dmhpmmt  uf  a  funis' 
Hon  f{x)  thai  i»  pmodie  of  period  2v  and  U  inUgrabk  (Lebesgue) 
over  any  interval  of  length  2x,  ie  eummdlde  {01)  almost  every- 
where to  the  taluefix). 

Our  theorem  may  be  proved  by  showing  that 


(23) 


hm 
•->« 


0, 


where  8n{x)  is  defined  by  (3),  is  true  ahnost  everywhere*  In 
view  of  (4)  and  Lemma  1  the  expression  in  brackets  in  (23) 
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may  be  written  in  the  form 

(24)   -       [/(I  +  2t)  +  /(I  -  20  -  2/(1)1  A 


sin'  ?i/ 
^      sin^  i 


We  will  show  that  (24)  approaches  zero  as  n  becomes  infinite 
for  all  values  of  x  for  which  |  tpx{t)  \  is  for  i  =  0  the  derivative 
of  its  indefinite  integral  4>i(0-  This  latter  will  be  the  case 
for  all  values  of  x  for  which  both  |/(.r  +  2f)  —  /(a*)  |  and 
|/(x  —  20  —  f{x)  I  are  for  <  =  0  the  derivatives  of  their  indef- 
inite integrals,  axid  in  view  of  Lemma  4  this  is  true  almost 
everywhere.  Thus  our  theorem  will  be  proved. 

We  consider  then  a  value  of  x  for  which  ^s'(0)  =  ^jr(0)  =  0, 
and  hence  we  have 

(26)  limr*f^1  =  0. 

Integrating  by  parts  In  the  integral  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
(24),  this  expression  takes  the  form 

(26)  ^r*.(*)^'"V:n"'  --r*'T^'"T'* 

nir  L        sin''  i  Jo       vj^     sm  <     sin  t 

sin^ni 


sin  I    sin*  t 


dt. 


The  first  term  in  (26)  vanishes  at  the  lower  limit  in  view  of 
(25)  and  at  the  upper  limit  takes  on  a  value  which  approaches 
zero  as  n  becomes  infinite.  From  Lemma  2  and  (25)  the  third 
term  is  readily  seen  to  approach  zero  as  n  becomes  infinite. 
The  second  term  may  be  replaced  by 

since  the  difference  between  the  two  approaches  zero  as  n 
becomes  infinite  in  view  of  the  theorem  of  Riemann-Lebesgiie 
referred  tu  in  the  proof  of  Lemma  o.  But  it  follows  from 
Lemma  3  that  (27)  approaches  zero  as  n  becomes  infinite. 
Hence  (26),  and  therefore  (24),  has  this  same  property  for  the 
value  of  X  we  are  considering.  Thus,  as  pointed  out  above> 
the  theorem  is  proved. 
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We  may  also  use  for  the  summation  of  Fourier's  scries  the 
non-intecrral  orders  of  summability  introduced  by  Knopp, 
Ma  reel  iiiesz  and  Clmpman.   These  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

Let 

(28)   ^^Tu  = 


r='> 

"a 

pm9 


Then  if  <r»<*)  =  Sn^^lAn^'''*  approaches  a  limit  ^  as  n  becomes 
infinite,  we  say  that  the  series  Ztin  is  summable  (Ck)  with 
sum  <r.  We  may  also  define  the  sum  of  the  series  to  be 

(29)  lim  [Z  (l-  ^Vr/.l 

L  "=o  \       ^  /  J 

whenever  that  limit  exists.  This  \ntivr  definition  has  been 
shown  by  Ricsz  to  be  entirely  equivalent  to  the  former  one.* 
It  was  shown  independently  hy  Kiesz  [18]  and  Chapman  ^o] 
that  the  Fourier  development  of  a  function  f{x)  having  a 
Lebesgue  integral  is  summable  {C,  k>  0)  at  all  points  at 
which  lim  *)  +/(«  —  *))]  exists,  to  the  value  ol 

that  limit.  It  was  sliown  by  G.  H.  Hardy  that  the  series  is 
summable  (C,  k>  0)  to  fix)  almost  everywhere  [13].  Hardy's 
proof  of  his  theorem  is  similar  in  method  to  a  simplified  proof 
of  the  Hiess-Chapman  theorem  given  by  W.  H.  Young  [19] 
and  [20].  Space  is  lacking  to  give  here  the  details  of  these 
proofs.  They  depend  on  properties  of  the  functions 


^'<*>-r(.+  i){^- 


r(p+i)  r    (p+i)(2>  +  2) 


«- 1 


■  (p+l)(p  +  2)(p  +  3)(p-|- 

introduced  by  Young.  These  functions  are  generalizations  of 
the  sine  and  cosine,  for  we  have  obviously  Co(0  cos  Ci{i) 
B  sin  I. 

§2.  Cotaergenee  Factors. 

Convergence  factors  may  be  defined  as  a  set  of  functions  of 
a  parameter  which,  when  introduced  as  factors  of  the  succes* 

*Cf.  Compiet  Jeendiw.  June  12,  1911. 
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sive  terms  of  a  series,  cause  a  divergent  series  to  converge,* 
or  a  series  which  is  already  convergent  to  converge  more  rap- 
idly throughout  a  given  range  of  values  of  the  parameter. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  convergence  factors  used  in  practice,  it 
is  f  urth^  true  that  eadi  factor  approaches  unity  as  the  param- 
eter approaches  a  certain  value,  and  that  the  function  of  the 
parameter  defined  by  the  series  with  the  convergence  factors 
approaches  a  limit  as  the  parameter  approaches  this  same 
value,  this  limit  being  the  value  of  the  series  for  convergent 
series  and  a  value  we  find  it  useful  to  ascribe  to  the  series  in 
the  ca^e  of  a  divergent  series. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  set  of  convergence  factors  may  be  used 
to  define  the  sum  of  a  divergent  series.  This  method  of  sum- 
mation goes  back  to  Euler,  who  frequently  arrived  at  a  value 
for  a  divergent  series  Zun  by  setting  Sui»  =  lini  ^u,^\  A 


Jt-*l-0 


simple  illustration  of  this  process  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
the  series  1  —  1+1  —  l-f*".  For  this  series  we  have 

Jim  Zum^  =  lim(l  —  af-hat*  —  a^+'-O*  lim,  ]_-  =  i- 

This  value  agrees  with  the  value  of  the  series  when  summed 
by  the  mean  value  process. 

From  one  point  of  view,  practically  every  method  of  'sum- 
ming divergent  series  may  be  regarded  as  a  con\-ergcncc  factor 
method.  Thus  in  the  summation  by  first  means  we  seek  tlie 
limit  as  n  becomes  infinite  of 

The  expression  on  the  right  hand  side  may  be  regarded  as  the 
series  obtained  by  introducing  the  convergence  factors 


'-(;)- >-^*-i  <»-».■■»■ 


/„(-)  =  0    (m=  71+  l,"  +  2,  •••) 


*  Some  writers  liave  employed  the  term  convergence  Inctor  in  the  cue 

of  a  set.  of  f;irtor8  which  caiisf  ;i  (livcrnetit  series  to  tend  toward  oonver- 
gence,  i.  e.,  to  become  summablc  of  a  lower  index. 
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into  the  series  Su«.  Here  both  the  variables  of  which  the  con- 
vergence factors  nre  functions  take  on  only  discreto  values 
and  we  take  the  limit  of  F(n)  as  n  becomes  infinite.  But  the 
principal  characteristic  of  this  type  of  factors  lies  in  the  fact 
that  for  any  dehiiite  value  uf  the  parameter  they  are  all  zero 
froui  a  certain  point  on.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  type  to 
which  the  name  convergence  factor  has  ordinarily  been 
applied. 

The  simplest  example  of  the  latter  type  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
set  of  convergence  factors  mentioned  above  as  used  by  Euler, 
namely  the  set  1,  .   In  connection  with  this  set  it  Is 

interesting  to  note  that  the  fact  we  have  indicated  abo\  e  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  their  introduction  into  the  series  1  ~  1 
-f-  1  ~  1  +  •  •  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence  but  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  general  theorem  due  to  Frobenius  [8J.  This 
theorem  mav  he  stated  a*^  follows: 

Frobenius's  Tfiforem:  If  the  .vrr?V,t  is  summable  (61) 
to  the  rahtc  S.  fhrn  the  series  SM-n.i"  converge  jor  0  <  a;  <  1, 
and  the  function  F{x)  which  it  defines  for  those  values  mil  be 
9uch  that  lim  F{x)  =  S. 

•->l-0 

We  shall  not  give  the  proof  of  this  theorem,  inasmuch  as  it 
Is  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  due  to  Bromwich 
(!].  This  latter  theorem  includes  also  a  number  of  other  the- 
orems about  convergence  factors  due  to  various  writers.  In 
its  most  general  form  it  applies  to  the  introduction  of  conver- 
gence factors  into  series  suinuiable  (Ck),  where  k  is  any  posi- 
tive integer.*  We  shall  deal  only  with  the  simplest  case  where 
I,  but  for  this  case  we  will  state  the  theorem  in  somewhat 
more  general  form  than  it  is  given  by  Bromwich.  It  requires 
only  slight  changes  of  phraseology  to  fit  the  proof  to  this  mod- 
ified statement!  and  in  thb  latter  form  the  theorem  applies 
directly  to  cases  to  which  the  other  form  is  not  applicable. 

Bkohwich*b  Theobeh:  Jf  the  Hfies      U  mnmahh  (CI) 
to  the  value  S,  and  the  m<  cf  functions,  fo(a),  fi(a),  fiia),  •  • 
fnioe),  •  •    defined  for  a  set  of  values  E{a)  having  tU  least  one 
limit  point  oq,  not  of  the  set,  satisfies  the  conditions 

*  Bromwich's  theorem  has  been  generalised  to  caaea  where  k  k  n(Mi-iii- 
tegnl  by  Chapman  and  Ottoleng^.  C^.  (3]  and  Giamale  di  MoimaHehs 
dtBaOoi^ni,  vol.  49  (1911). 
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(A)    i:^|Ay.(a)|*<Jt  \ 
^  \A  a  positive  coustaut/ 


(B)  lim  itfi(a)  -  0 
(O    lim /.(«)-!. 


then  the  series  'Ziinfnice)  iviil  converge  absolutely  over  E{a)  and 
thefunctUm  Fia)  which  U  definee  there  wUl  be  such  that  lim  F{a) 

=  S.t 

Since  we  have,  using  the  notation  (28)  for  the  case  k=  1, 

we  obtain,  if  we  set  S-i  —.S^  =  0, 

(30)  J:  u^'M  =  Z  iS^  -         +  S-^t)/..(a) 

in=0 

In  view  of  the  hypothesis  that  '-•innm;iMe  (CI)  we  mny 

choose  a  positive  constant  C  such  tiiat  i>Sr.  1<  (n  +  IV  for 
ail  values  of  n.  Then,  making  use  of  this  fact  and  condition 
(A),  we  see  that  the  summation  on  the  right  hand  side  of  (30) 
approaches  a  fimit  over  E{a)  as  n  becomes  infinite.  Making 
use  of  the  property  of  Sn  just  employed  and  condition  (B),  it 
follows  that  the  remaining  two  terms  on  the  right  hand  le 
of  (30)  approach  zero  as  n  becomes  infinite.  Thus  the  left 
hand  side  of  (30)  approaches  a  limit  also,  and  we  have 

(31)  F(a)  =  Z  W«(«)  =  E  SJ^'Ucl). 

Applying  this  identity  to  tlie  series  l  +  O-f-O-hO-i"  •••>we 
obtain,  since  in  this  case  5«  =  w  +  1, 

(32)  /o{a)  =  E  {m  +  m%{a). 


*  The  notation  A%(a)  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  /«(«)  -<  ^m4(>) 

+  /n>»(«). 

t  If  the  terms  u«  are  functions  oi  a  vuriable  and  2u,  ia  umformly  sum- 
mable  throughout  a  certain  interval,  the  Umit  of  Fift)  Will  be  appioachfid 
uniformly  over  that  interval  as  a  approaches  ai. 
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From  (31)  and  (32)  we  obtain 
(33)    F{a)  -  SMa)  =  t  (  -  5  )  (m  +  l)A%{a), 

Since      is  aummable  (LI)  to    we  may  choose  an  r  such  that 

e  being  an  arbitiury  positive  quantity  aiui  K  the  K  of  condi- 
tion (A).  Then,  r  being  fixed,  we  may  in  view  of  condition 
(C)  choose  6  such  that 


(35) 


<l 


(|«-ao|<«). 
From  (33),  (34),  condition  (A)  and  (35)  we  obtain 

1F(«)  -  6/o(a)  I  <  €  (la~ao|<6). 

Whence 

lim  Fia)  =  lim  SMa)  =  -S, 


and  our  theorem  is  proved. 

§3.  Ap^ications  to  Problemt  in  the  Flow  cf  Heat. 

The  theorems  about  convergence  factors  are  of  special  in- 
terest in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  important  applica- 
tions in  connection  with  certain  problems  in  mathematical 
physics.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  discussing  a  particular 
problem  in  the  flow  of  heat. 

We  take  the  case  of  a  finite  rod  of  length  t  whose  ends  are 
maintained  at  zero  temperature  and  whose  surface  is  a  non- 
conductor. Suppose  the  cross  section  of  the  bar  is  so  small 
that  the  temperature  is  sensibly  constant  throughout  it,  and 
suppose  the  initial  temperature  is  given  by  the  function  /(x). 
We  wish  to  determine  the  temperature  of  any  point  of  the  bar 
at  any  later  moment. 

Our  problem  reduces  to  the  determination  of  a  function  of 
X  and  t,  v{x,  t),  such  that 

f  ^   ^E-  1^2  (0<x<ir\ 
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OS)   v{0, 0  =  0=  Kx,  0 


it  >  0), 


(y)    lim  v(x,  0  =  /(ari), 


where  is  any  point  in  whose  neighborhood  f(x)  is  contin- 
uous. If  we  assume  that  v{z,  t)  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
u(x)w{i),  we  find  as  particular  solutions  of  (a) 

(36)     .4<r****  sin  ojr,   B«r*"*'cosax     (^4, 5  and  a  constants). 

The  second  solution  does  not  satisfy  the  boundary  condition 
(0),  so  we  reject  it.  The  first  solution  satisfies  (jS),  but  will 
satisfy  (7)  only  in  case  f(x)  =  sin  ax.  If  f(x)  does  not  have 
this  form,  we  naturally  try  to  build  up  a  sum  of  particular  solu- 
tions of  (a)  of  the  form  of  the  fint  solution  in  (36),  XAn 
^kaJi  which  will  approach  f(x)  as  i  approaches  +  0. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  expressing  f(x) 
in  the  form  XAn  sin  CnX.  We  know  from  the  theory  of  con- 
vergent Fourier  series  that  an  arbitrary  function  of  x,  sat- 
isfying lairly  wide  conditioTis,  may  be  expressed  in  a  series  of 
this  form.  But  we  also  know  that  there  exist  continuous  func- 
tions of  X  whose  Fourier  development  diverges  at  pouits 
everywhere  dense. 

Our  physical  intuition  tells  us  that  there  must  be  a  solution 
of  our  problem  corresponding  to  any  original  distribution  of 
temperature  that  is  thinkable,  and  therefore  certainly  in  the 
case  of  an  original  distribution  that  is  continuous.  Fejer's 
theorem  a^ont  snmmability  (CI)  of  the  Fourier  series,  com- 
binotl  with  some  general  theorem  about  convergence  factors 
such  as  Bromwich's  theorem,  furnishes  the  mathematical  dem- 
onstration that  the  series  formed  by  introducing  convergence 
factors  of  the  type  into  the  sine  series  for  f(x)  is  the 
desired  solution. 

The  proof  in  detail  is  reUtively  brief.  We  have  to  show  that 
the  series 


converges  tot  (t  >  0;  0  ^  x  ^  w),  and  defines  in  that  region 
a  function  0  which  satisfies  conditions  (a),  (fi)  and  (7). 
We  know  from  the  Riemann-Lebesgue  theorem  referred  to 

above  that  An  approaches  zero  as  a  limit  as  n  becomes 
infinite,  and  therefore  the  series  (37)  and  the  various  derived 


(37) 
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serie'^  obtained  by  differentiating  (37)  term  by  term  with  re- 
gard to  t  or  X,  will  converge  uniformly  throuphoiit  the  region 
(t  to  >  0,0  ^  X  ^  w).  Thus  we  see  that  the  series  (37) 
defines  a  function  vix,  t)  that  satisfies  conditions  (a)  and  0?). 
It  remains  to  show  that  thb  function  also  satisfies  (7). 

It  b  readily  seen  that  v{x,  i)  will  satisfy  (7)  provided  it  ap- 
pioaches/(jE)  as  a  limit  as  t  approaches  +  0,  uniformly  through- 
out any  interval  included  in  an  interval  in  wh'wh  /(.r)  is  con- 
tinuous. Since,  from  Fcjer's  theorem,  2Jn  ^^in  vr  is  uniformly 
sinnmable  throughout  any  interval  included  in  an  interval  of 
continuity  of /('.r),  it  will  follow  from  Bromwich's  theorem  that 
t{x,  i)  approaches /(x)  uniformly  throughout  such  an  interval, 
in  case  the  convergence  factors  in  (37)  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  that  theorem. 

That  conditions  (B)  and  (C)  are  satisfied  is  easily  sera. 
Turning  to  condition  (A),  we  find  that  A^e"*"**  is  negative 

when  n  ^  Vl/2A^  ~  2  and  is  positive  when  n  ^  '^I2ki.  Hence 
this  expFMsion  cannot  change  sign  more  than  three  times  for 
any  value  of  t  >  0,  and  therefore  condition  (A)  will  ))e  satis- 
fied i  we  can  determine  a  positive  constant  such  tliat  aii\'  'se- 
quence of  terms  chosen  from  AV"*"*'  is  less  in  absolute  value 
than  this  constant  for  all  values  of  t  >  0. 
We  have 


Eacli  of  the  first  two  terms  on  the  right  hand  side  is  less  in 
absolute  value  than  the  expression  2kye~"  for  some  value  of 
y>0,  and  since  this  expression  and  also  remain  finite  for 
all  values  of  y  >  0,  it  follows  that  condition  (A)  is  satisfied  by 
the  convergence  factors  of  (37).  Hence  the  series  (37)  de- 
fines a  function  t{x,  t)  which  satisfies  condition  (7),  and  as  we 
saw  previously  that  this  same  function  satisfies  (a)  and  (/3), 
it  follows  that  our  physical  problem  is  completely  solved. 


=  2kpip  +  -  2ifcg(^ -f 
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§4.  Summability  of  Other  Developments, 

The  developmfMit'^  in  orthogonal  functions  of  one  vnriaWe 
that  have  been  most  extensively  studied  are,  aside  from  the 
Fourier  series,  the  developments  in  Stnrni-Liouville  func- 
'  tions  unci  in  Legendre's  and  Bessel's  functions.  The  Sturm- 
liouvUle  devdopments  offer  less  difficulty  and  yield  simpler 
results  than  the  other  two.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
differential  equations  which  define  Legendre's  and  Bessel's 
functions  have  singular  points  in  the  interval  in  which  we 
wish  to  f!("/!  lnp  an  arliitrary  function,  while  the  differential 
equation  lor  the  Siurm-i^ionville  functions  does  not.  It  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  singnlnr  points  that  the  develop- 
ments in  terms  of  the  former  functions  are  more  complex  in 
their  behavior  and  are  more  difficult  to  handle. 

Very  complete  results  with  regard  to  the  summability  (CI) 
of  the  Sturm-Liouville  developments  were  obtained  by  Haar 
in  his  dissertation  [11].  He  showed  in  fact  that  the  behavior 
of  the  development  of  any  function  having  a  Lebesgue  inte- 
gral was  the  same  at  any  point  as  the  behavior  of  the  cosine 
development  of  the  sarnr  function.  This  result  follows  readily 
from  tlie  following  fun(himeatal  theorem: 

IIaah's  Theorem.  If  we  reprr.vfit  by  s„ix)  and  (r„{3r)  the 
sums  of  tlie  first  n  -\-  \  terrm  of  the  Siunn-LiouvUle  and  cosine 
developnienU  respectively  of  any  function  f{x)  hamng  a  Lebesgue 
imtegral,  we  kave 

Hm  [9n{x)  -  Cnix}]  -  0 

uniformly  over  the  interval  (U  ^  j  ^  ir).* 

Tliis  theorem  enables  ns  to  infer  from  the  various  results 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  summability  of  the  Fourier's 
series,  corresponding  results  for  tlie  Sturm-Liouville  (h'velop- 
ments.  Thus  we  obtain  not  only  the  analogue  of  Fejer's  the- 
orem, us  pointed  out  by  Haar^  but  also  the  analogues  of  Le- 
besgue's  theorem,  the  Riesz-Chapman  theorem,  and  Hardy's 
theorem. 

The  first  study  of  the  summability  of  the  developments  in 

Legendre's  functions  was  made  in  1908  by  Fejer  who  estab- 
lished summabiiity  i,H2),  or  what  is  equivalent  iC2),  at  every 

*  If  the  interval  of  definition  nf  the  Sturm-LiouviJle  functions  is  taken 
as  some  interval  (o,  6)  dillenng  from  the  interval  {0,  »),  we  readily  rfxluce 
tbat  case  to  the  above  by  a  ctbastgfi  of  variable  in  the  diflferantial  equatiOB 
and  boundary  conditions  by  means  of  which  the  functions  are  defined. 
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point  in  the  interval  (—  1  ^  a;  ^  1)  at  which  the  function  is 
continuous  or  has  a  fixiite  jump,  provided  the  function  is  ahso- 
lutely  integrable  [6].  In  1911  Haar  proved  the  summability 
(CI)  of  the  development  at  interior  points  of  the  interval 

(—1  X  ^  I)  for  the  case  where  the  funrtion  Hm  elopcd  is 
contimtons  throughout  the  whole  interval  [12j.  Diirinf:  the 
same  year  Chapman  independently  established  sumniahility 
(C,  k  >  1)  for  all  points  of  the  interval  at  which  tiie  function 
is  continuous  or  has  a  finite  jump,  provided  the  function  has 
a  Lebesgue  integral  over  the  interval.  He  further  obtained 
summability  {C,k>  ^  at  the  end  points  and  (C,  I;  >  0) 
at  interior  points  for  the  case  where  the  function  satisfies  cer- 
tain additional  restrictions  as  to  the  possession  of  limited  vari- 
ation (4].  In  1913  Gronwall  o])tained  summability  of  the 
same  orders  with  less  restriction  on  the  function  developed. 
His  requirement  for  the  case  of  interior  points  is  that/(a-)  and 
(1  -  x2)(fc/a)-a/4)j-(a;)  should  be  absolutely  integrable  in  (-1,  1). 
For  tiie  end  points  he  requires  the  absdute  integrability  of 
f(x)  and  a  further  condition  on  the  function  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  end  ]  h  iit  opposite  to  the  one  for  which  summability 
is  established.  This  condition,  in  the  caae  of  summability  at 
+  1,  demands  that 


where  Pn(^)  represents  the  T.<egendrian  of  the  wtli  order  and 
(Tn^'^Knn)  =  Sn^'^An^^K  N,/'^  aiid  An^'>  bciiiK  defined  by  equa- 
tion (28),  should,  for  some  value  of  5  >  U,  approach  zero  as 
n  becomes  infinite  [10]. 

In  the  case  of  the  developments  in  Bessel's  functions,  sum- 
mability (01)  at  points  in  the  interval  (0<x<l)  where  the 
function  developed  is  continuous  or  has  a  finite  jump,  was 
established  by  the  writer  in  1908  [161  the  case  of  a  function 
that  is  finite  and  integrable.  Summability  (CI)  for  points  of 
the  same  nature  in  (0  <  t  ^1),  was  established  by  W.  B. 
Ford  in  his  recent  book  on  divergent  series  and  summabiHty 
[7]  for  the  case  of  a  funetion  f{x)  that  becomes  infinite  at  a 

finite  number  of  points  while  V.r/(a*)  remains  absolutely  in- 
tegrable. Summability  {€,  ^  >  U)  at  points  in  the  interval 
(0  <  ar  g  1)  at  which  the  function  is  continuous  or  has  a 
finite  jump  for  a  function /(x)  such  that  Vxf(x)  has  a  Lebesgue 
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btegral,  and  summability  (CH)  ^or  x  ^  0,  provided /(a;)  has 
a  Lebesgue  integral,  is  continuous  at  the  ori^n  and  is  such  that 
I  (fix)  -'/(0))/x^|  is  less  than  a  positive  constant  for  some 
value  of  y>  ^/^  and  values  of  x  in  the  neighborhood  of  zero, 

have  been  established  by  the  writer  in  two  papers  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  Soeiety  but  not  as  yet  puMislitd.* 
Thus  we  see  that  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  develoi)iiu'nts  in 
LeiT'TKlre's  functions,  we  have  to  put  more  restriction  on  the 
function  developtHl  at  the  point  at  which  the  diiiVrcniial 
equation  corresponding  to  the  functions  in  terms  of  which  we 
develop  has  a  singular  point;  moreover,  even  then  we  do  not 
get  summability  of  as  low  an  order.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  suggests  the  existence  of  a  general  theoryf  with 
regard  to  the  summability  of  developments  in  orthogonal 
functions  tliat  satisfy  linear  differential  equations  with  singular 
points,  wliicli  will  include  tiie  important  features  of  both  cases. 
As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  this  general  theory  is  yet  to  be 
developed. 

§5.  The  SunrnahiUty  of  Double  Series. 

All  the  ditferent  methods  of  summation  used  in  connection 
with  simple  series  can  be  readily  generalized  so  as  to  furnish 
methods  for  summing  double  series.  We  shall  discuss  here 
only  the  extension  of  the  simplest  method,  i.  e.,  summation 
by  arithmetic  means  of  the  sums,  to  double  series.  We  con- 
sider the  double  series  2a«7,  and  we  set 

law, J  =  n  >-  ■'i.i  n 

*«M»  -     £  =     2  *»7, 

Then  if  lim  <r«iQ  exists  and  is  equal  to  a,  we  say  that  the  series 

Sa,7  is  summable  (CI)  to  the  value  <r.  It  is  easy  to  establish 
the  consistency  of  this  definition  with  the  Pringsheim  defin- 
ition of  convergence,  for  series  such  that  |*«i»|<  C,  a  positive 

constant,  for  all  values  of  m  and  n,  IMoreover,  in  tliat  rase  it 
will  also  be  true  that  jtrm  J  <  C'  for  all  \  alues  of  m  and  n. 

The  theorem  of  Frobenins  for  siinj)l('  series  has  been  ex- 
tended to  douljle  series  by  Bromwicli  and  llurdy  [2],  und  lirom- 

*  For  abst  racts  of  these  papers,  see  BuLL^xm,  vol.  24,  pp.  65  and  422. 
t  Cf .  a  principle  of  generalisation  laid  down  by  £.  H.  Moore,  Introduc- 
tion to  a  ronn  of  General  AnalyBis,  p.  1. 
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wich's  theorem  for  simple  series  has  been  extended  to  double 
series  by  the  writer  [16].  Fej^r's  theorem  about  the  summa- 
bility  of  the  ordinary  Fourier  series  has  been  extended  to 
the  double  Fourier  series,  for  points  of  continuity*  of  the 
function  developed,  l)y  W.  II.  Young  [21]  and  the  writer  [16], 
and  for  points  of  diacontinuity  of  certain  types  by  the  writer 
[17].  These  extensions,  taken  in  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  theorem  on  convergence  factorf^,  enable  us  to  flis- 
cuss  certain  problems  in  mathematical  j)hysics  in  which  doiihle 
Fourier  series  occur,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  in  the  flow  of  heat  considered  earlier  in  the 
paper.  Such  a  discussion  may  be  found  in  [16]. 

The  consideration  of  the  summability  of  the  double  Four- 
ier series  naturally  suggests  the  consideration  of  the  summa- 
l)ility  of  double  series  involving  other  orthogonal  functions. 
FnrtluTinore,  the  extension  of  the  conception  of  summability 
to  double  series  leads  naturally  to  its  furtlicr  extension  to 
triple  series  and  to  multiple  series  of  any  order.  In  particular 
we  might  study  the  summability  of  the  triple  Fourier  series 
and  thus  obtain  results  having  important  applications  to 
matliematical  physics,  analogous  to  those  mentioned  in  con* 
nection  with  the  ordinary  and  double  Fourier  series.  Mttxiy 
other  special  studies  readily  suggest  themselves.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  work  already  done  on  the  simimahnity  of  develop- 
ments in  orthogonal  functions  is  only  a  beginning,  and  that  a 
large  unexplored  field  remains  to  be  investigated. 
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MODULAR  SYSTEMS. 

The  Alyehraic  Theory  of  Modular  Systems.  By  F.  S.  Macau- 
lAT.  [Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathemat- 
ical Physics,  No.  19.]  Cambridge  University  Fress^  1916. 
xiv  +  112  pp. 

A  MODULAR  system  is  an  infinite  aggregate  of  polynomials 

in  //  variahlus  Xi,  X2,  "'fZnt  defined  by  tbe  property  that  if 
I'\  t\y  ^\  belong  to  the  system,  Fi  +  Fi  and  AF  also  belong  to 
the  system,  where  A  is  nny  polynomial  in  Xi,  X2,  •  •  • ,  Xn. 
Hence  if  Fi,  F2,  •  •  -  ,  Fk  belong  to  a  modular  system  so  also 
does  AiFi  +  ^12^2  +••  -(-  AkFk,  where  Au  A^,  -  -  ,  Au  are 
arbitrary  polynomials  in  j-i,  a-j,  •  •  •,  j„.  In  the  algebraic  the- 
ory (to  which  this  tract  is  devoted)  polynomials  such'  as  F 
and  aF,  where  a  is  a  quantity  not  involving  the  variables,  are 
regarded  as  tbe  same  polynomial. 
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Let  us  consider  any  g:iven  infinite  apprejiiate  of  polyiiomialg 
in  :ri.  To,  ■  ■  • ,  :r„.  Of  tliose  of  any  given  degree  L  there  are  only 
a  finite  nuiiiber  which  are  linearly  independent.  Hence  we 
may  select  an  ordered  sequeiice  of  polynomials  Fi,  h\,  F^t  *  •  • 
of  the  given  aggregate  such  that  any  given  polynomial  of  the 
aggregate  is  linearly  expressible  in  terms  of  a  finite  number  of 
the  polynomials  Fu  F%,  Fz,  •  •  • .  Concerning  such  an  ordered 
enumerable  sequence  of  polynomials  Hilbert  has  established 
the  following  theorem: 

If  Fi,  Fi,  Fi,  •••  is  an  infinite  ^'qiiciice  of  pol>'nomi;ds  in 
n  variables  Tj,  .to,  •  •  •,  r„,  then  there  exists  a  finite  number  k 
such  that  for  /*  >  k  we  have  a  relation  of  the  form 

Fk  =  ^u^i  +  iljuFs  4-  •  •  •  +  AiikFk 

in  which  the  Aij  denote  polynomials  in  .Ti,  x^,  "  ',x„. 

Our  author  gives  on  page  38  essentially  Konig's  proof  of 
this  thecMrem.  Since  the  proof  is  from  first  principles,  he  b 
justified  in  a ^  liming  the  theorem  from  the  beginning. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows  that  every  in- 
finite aggregate  of  polynomials  is  rontnined  in  the  infinite  ag- 
^^re^jatc  of  a  modular  system  and  that  every  modular  system 
is  itself  the  aggregate  of  polynomials 

AiFi  +  AtFt  +  •  •  •  +  AhFk 

in  which  Fi,  Ft,  •  •  Fk  are  k  properly  chosen  polynomials  of 
the  system  and  Ai,  At,  At  are  arbitrary  polynommb. 
The  polynomials  Fi,  Ft,  •  *  -  ,  are  said  to  form  a  bftsis  of  the 
system. 

In  its  simpler  aspects  the  theory  of  modular  systems  is  of 

importance  in  geometry.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to 
determine  the  class  of  algel^raie  plane  curves  which  pass 
through  the  intersection  points  of  the  curves 

Ft(x,  y)  =  0,  Ft(x,  y)  -  0. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  class  includes  all  the  curves 

AiFi  H-  AtFt  =  0 

where  Ai  and  A%  are  polynomials  in  x  and  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  or  under  what  circumstances  every  alge- 
braic curve  passing  through  the  given  intersection  points  can 
be  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  last  form  above.  The 
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answer  to  such  a  que^uoIl  affords  one  of  the  simplest  appli- 
cations of  the  algehraic  tlieory  of  modular  systems. 

The  primary  ohji  ct  of  the  algebraic  theory  of  modular  sys- 
tems is  to  discover  those  general  properties  of  a  system  which 
will  afford  a  means  of  answering  the  question  whether  a  given 
poljrnomial  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  a  given  system.  This 
calls  for  a  generalization  of  the  theory  of  the  solution  of  v(\u»- 
tions  in  several  unknowns.  In  order  that  a  pfi]>-nomiai  F 
may  heh)n<;  to  a  nindular  system  witli  a  given  basis  Fj,  F2, 
'•',Fk  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  F  shall  vanish  for  all 
finite  solutions  of  the  system  >\  =  ^2  =  •  •  •  —  F»  =  0.  This 
condition  is  sufficient  only  if  the  given  modular  system  has  a 
certain  proi)erty;  otherwise,  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  F  must 
satisfy  further  conditions,  also  connected  with  the  solutions 
of  the  system  Fi  =  F2  =  •  •  •  =  Ft  =  0;  and  these  may  be ' 
diffifult  to  express  concretely. 

At  present  the  theory  of  modular  systems  is  incomplete  and 
oft'ers  a  wide  field  for  research.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  he  who  works  in  it  must  exercise  extreme  care 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls.  Macaulay  points  out  several  mistakes 
made  by  his  predecessors,  some  of  them  occurring  in  the  most 
important  memoirs  dealing  with  the  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  first  step  in 
the  theory  of  modular  systems  is  to  find  all  the  solutions  of 
the  algebraic  equations  F\  —  F2  =  •  •  *  —  Fk  =  0.  This  is 
completely  accomplished  in  the  theories  of  the  resultant  and 
the  resolvent,  developed  by  our  author  in  sections  I  and  II 
(pages  3-28).  The  theory  of  the  resultant  of  two  homo- 
geneous polynomials  in  two  variables  is  first  treated.  There 
is  given  then  a  paralld  development  of  the  much  more  difficult 
theory  of  the  resultant  of  n  homogeneous  polynomials  in  n 
Variables.  From  this  the  necessary  theory  for  non-homogen- 
eous {)olynomials  follows  at  once.  Application  is  made  to  the 
solution  of  certain  classes  of  algebraic  equations.  In  tlie  the- 
ory of  the  resolvent  the  author  follows  in  the  main  Ivouig's 
exposition  of  Kronecker's  method  of  solving  equations  by 
means  of  the  resolvent. 

General  properties  of  modular  systems  are  developed  in 
section  III  (pages  29-63)  The  treatment  is  closely  allied  to 
I-asker's  memoir  (M  athemalische  Annalen,  volume  00, 1905)  and 
Dedekind's  theory  of  ideals.  Section  TV  (pages  64  100)  con- 
tains an  extension  of  Lasker  s  results  founded  on  the  methods 
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originated  by  Noether.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  due 
to  the  author  himself.  A  considerable  number  of  the  prop- 
erties proved  in  the  section  have  been  establislied  by  bim  in 
previous  memoirs.   But  a  new  method,  that  of  the  inverse 

system,  is  here  employed  for  tlic  first  time  and  tlie  results  are 
closely  associated  with  it.  The  author's  own  account  of  the 
method  is  to  he  ft)iiiid  on  pages  64  ff. 

The  monograph  ends  with  a  note  of  twelve  closely  printed 
pages  containing  a  brief  explanation  of  the  theory  of  ideals  of 
algebraic  numbers  and  functions  and  of  the  reUition  in  which 
the  algebraic  theory  of  modular  systems  stands  with  respect 
to  it. 

Throughout  the  traet  tlie  exposition  is  given  in  condensed 
form,  evidently  best  adapted  to  t1?p  needs  of  investigators  in 
the  field.  But  a  portion  of  the  ti!  atment,  especially  that  of 
the  first  two  sections,  is  suited  to  ihc  needs  of  the  general 
mathematical  reader  interested  in  the  general  aspects  of  the 
theory  of  algebraic  equations  in  several  unknown  quantities. 

R.  D.  CABiaCHAEL. 


NOTES. 

Thk  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican ^latheiuutical  Society  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  4-5, 1919,  will  include  a  symposium 
on  the  geometry  of  numbers  with  applications  to  questions  of 

iPifijimn.  and  algrl>raic  numbers.  Formal  papers,  hased  larg^y 
on  the  work  of  Minkowski,  will  be  presented  by  I'rofessor  H. 
F.  Blichfeldt,  of  Stanford  rnivcrsity,  and  Professor  L.  E. 
DiCKSox,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Synopses  of  these 
papers  will  be  sent  out  with  the  programmes  of  the  meeting. 

The  programme  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
New  York  City  on  April  26,  1919,  will  include  reports  of  the 
work  of  members  of  the  Society  in  the  government  Ordnance 
Department  at  Washington  and  Aberdeen* 

The  opening  (January)  number  of  volume  20  of  the  7>a??.v- 
adions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Socirfij  contains  the  fol- 
lowing papers:  "Necessary  conditions  in  the  problems  of 
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Mayer  in  the  calculus  of  variations/'  by  Guldg  A.  Lab£w; 
"Linear  equations  with  unsymmetric  systems  of  coefficients,** 
by  Anna.  J.  Pell;  "On  convex  functions,**  by  Henbt  Blum- 

"Projective  transformations  in  function  space,"  by 
L.  L.  Dines;  "On  the  order  of  primitive  groups  (IV),"  by 
\V.  A.  Manning. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Profes.sor  IVIaximk  Bocher 
as  frontispiece,  with  a  short  obituary  note.  Copies  of  this 
portrait  may  be  obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents  in  postage 
stamps  to  the  office  of  the  Society,  501  West  116th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  opening  (Janunry)  number  of  volume  41  of  the  Amer- 
icnn  Journal  of  Mathematics  coTitains  the  following  papers: 
"Groups  generated  by  two  operatoiN  wliose  relative  trans- 
forms are  equal  to  each  other,"  by  G.  A.  Miller;  "A  classi-  ' 
fication  of  general  (2,  3)  point  correspondences  between  two 
planes,*'  by  T.  R.  Hollcroft;  "The  classification  iji  plane 
involutions  of  order  (3),"  by  Anna  M.  Howe;  "On  surfaocs 
containing  a  system  of  cubics  that  do  not  constitute  a  pencil," 
by  C.  IT.  Sis  am;  "An  isoperimetric  problem  with  variable 
end-points,"  by  A.  S.  MEiutiLL. 

With  the  January,  1919,  ihsue,  the  Tokyd  SUgaku-Buivri- 
gakkwai  Kixi  {Proceedings  of  the  Tokyo  mathemaiunhphysical 
Society)  begins  its  third  aeries.  The  name  of  the  periodical 
changes  with  the  new  series  to  Nippon  Siigakn-But}iri(jnkkwai 
Kvsi  (Proceedings  of  the  phygusMnathematical  Society  of  Japan), 

The  January  nuinl)er  of  the  Amrriron  Mathenmtical 
yfonihly  contains  the  names  and  rank  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  teachers  of  umtliematics  in  the  national  war 
service. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation of  AnuTica  Plrofessor  H.  E.  Slauqht  was  elc(  ted  pres- 
ident and  Professors  R.  G.  D.  RiCHARDeoN  and  H.  L.  Kietz 
vice-presidents. 

At  the  meeting  of  tlic  London  matliematical  society  held 
December  12,  tlie  following  papers  were  read;  By  G.  H.  Hardy 
and  J.  E.  Littlbwoob,  "Applications  of  the  method  of  Faray 
dissection  in  the  analytic  theory  of  numbers:  (1)  A  new  solu- 
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tion  of  Waring's  pro}>Icm;  (2)  Proof  that  every  large  number 
is  the  sum  of  at  most  thirty-three  biquadrutes;  (3)  The  Rie- 
mann  hypothesis  and  the  expression  of  a  number  as  the  sum  of 
a  stated  number  of  primes";  by  N.  M.  Shah  and  B.  M.  Wil- 
80N»  ''Numerical  data  connected  with  Goldbach's  theorem";  ^ 
by  M.  Fr£€HET,  "Integrals  in  abstract  fields." 

At  tlie  meetln^^  of  the  Edinburgh  mathematical  society  on 
January  10,  the  follow intr  papers  were  read:  By  K.  M.  Hoks- 
BUKon,  "A  mechanical  Mjlution  of  a  differential  equation  of 
torsion";  by  1\  Bowman,  " Note  on  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
curve  and  its  Hessian  at  a  multiple  point"  and  "Note  on  the 
formuUi  for  the  radius  of  the  circumspheie  fjf  a  tetrahedron 
in  terms  of  the  edges." 

TriE  Prince  Jablonowski  Society  of  Leipzig  announces  the 
following  prize  problem  for  1921:  "To  extend  the  theory  of 
linear  functional  differential  equations  in  any  direction.  A 
complete  treatment  of  new  special  cases  is  especially  desir- 
able." Competing  memoirs  should  be  submitted  not  later 
than  October  31, 1920.  The  value  of  the  prize  is  1500  marks. 

The  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin  an- 
nounces the  following  prize  problem:  "To  determine,  by  means 

of  the  theory  of  elementary  divisors,  the  criteria  that  a  ^vpm 
matrix  ))e  capable  of  representation  as  the  composition  of  two 
skew-symmetric  matrices."  Competing  memoirs  should  be 
presented  before  June  4,  1919. 

The  academy  of  sciences  of  Heidelberg  has  joined  the 
other  learned  so(  ieties  as  contributing  meml>er  to  the  support 
of  the  Encyklopadie  der  mathematischen  Wissenschaften. 

College  de  Fjiaxce.  The  f(^lIowin^j  courses  in  mathe* 
matics  are  announced  for  the  session  beginning:  December  2, 
1918:  By  Professor  G.  Humbert:  Theory  of  quadratic  num- 
bers, two  hours. — By  Professor  J.  Hadamard:  Influence  of 
the  form  of  the  domain  in  the  problems  of  mathematical  phys- 
ics, two  hours. — ^By  Professor  M.  Bbillouin:  English  and 
American  theories  of  the  gravitational  stability  of  the  earth, 
two  hours. — By  Professor  L.  Langevin:  The  principle  of  rela^ 
tivity  and  the  theories  of  gravitation,  two  hours. — ^By  Fro- 
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fessor  Lb  Rot:  The  present  state  of  mathematical  philosophy, 
and  its  relations  wil^  the  philosophy  of  intuition,  two  hours. 

Professor  M.  Feecitkt.  of  the  Sorhomip,  Ims  hccii  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mat  1m  ma  tics  in  the  reconstituted  Uni- 
versity of  Strassbourg.  During  the  summer  semester  of  the 
present  year  (April  15- July  30)  he  will  lecture  on  General 
Analysis  (Cacul  fonctionnel).  The  lectures  will  he  in  French, 
but  Professor  fV£chet  offers  to  discuss  them  in  English  with 
any  English-speaking  students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  University  of  Frankfort  has  conferred  an  honorary 
doctorate  on  Professor  L.  KiixiCSSBEHGEH,  of  tiie  University 
of  Heidelberg, 

Dii.  V.  Gi:UL£N  has  been  appointed  docent  in  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Miinster. 

pROFESSOB  Otto  Stai  de,  of  the  University  of  Rostock, 
has  bem  diosen  rector  for  the  year  1918-19. 

Dr.  y.  Griluer,  of  the  University  of  Biel,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Bern. 

•  Professor  jM.  Noether,  of  the  University  of  Erlangen, 
has  retired  from  active  teaching,  after  forty-six  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  has  awarded  its  Copley 
medal  to  Professor  H.  A.  Loren'tz,  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  for  his  work  in  mathematical  physics. 

Professor  W.  Foord-Kelcet,  of  the  Royal  mUitary  acad- 
emy, has  been  appointed  Officer  of  i\w  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  services  in  connection  with  the  war. 

Thk  Rumford  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  voted  the  sum  of  §500.00  to  Professor 
A.  G.  Webster,  of  Chirk  University,  in  aid  of  his  researches 
in  pyrodynamics  and  practical  interior  ballistics. 

The  ( ouimittee  recently  organized  to  establish  a  suitable 
memorial  ul  the  late  Professor  Maxim£  Bocuer  requests  that 
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subscriptions  to  the  momoriiil  fund  be  sent  to  tlie  treasurer  of 
the  committee,  Professor  J.  II.  Tanxkk,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Contributors  are  invited  to  express  their  views 
and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  use  which  shotdd  be  made  of  the 
fund. 

At  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Dr.  H.  H.  Kingston  has 
been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  mathematirs. 
Assistant  ])r(){Vssor  L.  A.  H.  Warren  has  }>een  appointed  act- 
ing professor  of  niathomatics  and  astruiioijiy,  in  the  absence 
of  Professor  N.  B.  MacLean,  who  is  major  in  the  (Canadian 
artillery  service  in  France. 

PbofesSOB  E.  R.  Hedrick,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
has  recently  sailed  for  France,  where  he  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  mathematical  work  for  American  soldiers  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  system. 

Dii.  L.  11.  Ford  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Tucker  have  been  ap- 
pointed instructors  in  mathematics  at  Harvard  University. 

At  Cornell  University,  Mr.  P.  A.  Fraleigh,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Aberdeen  proving  ground,  has  returned  to  his  in- 
stritctorship  in  mathematics.  !\Tr.  II.  L.  Smith,  who  was  under 
Major  F.  R.  Moultox  in  Washin^'ton,  and  Sirs.  Helen  B. 
Owens  have  been  appointed  instructors  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Armstrong,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Baldi^t:n,  of  Michliran  State  Normal  College, 
has  Inen  appointed  ioatructor  in  mathematics  in  Detroit 
Junior  College. 

Professor  D.  A.  Rothrock,  of  Indiana  University,  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  is 
relieved  of  duties  at  the  University  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion to  begin  in  January. 

Mr.  F.  XowLAx,  of  Bowdoin  Colleir'',  has  been  promoted 
to  an  assistant  professorship  of  mathematics. 
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At  Brown  University,  Mr.  T.  A.  Coknell  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
BimwELL  have  been  appointed  instructors  and  Dr.  A.  B. 
Frizell  lecturer  in  mathematics.  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  has  re- 
signed his  instructorship  to  accept  the  Grand  Army  fellowship. 

Dr.  Tobias  Dantzig  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Pfeipfer  have  been 
appointed  instructors  in  mathematics  at  Columbia  University. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  C.  H.  Yeaton  has 
been  appointed  instructor  In  iiiathematics.  Professor  G.  N. 
Baubr  is  on  leave  of  absence,  and  Ptofessor  H.  L.  Slobin  has 
resigned. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Mathews,  of  the  Junior  College,  Riverside,. 
Cah,  has  resigned  to  enter  secondary  teaching. 

iVru.  Arthur  Ramsey,  of  Grn^'e  City  r.»l1e[^e,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  mathematics. 

At  JSorthwestern  University,  the  foUuvviiig  new  instructors 
in  mathematics  have  been  appointed:  ^liss  Jessica  M. 
Young,  Mr.  T.  Doll,  Dr.  M.  G.  Sioth,  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Hemke. 

At  Wesleyan  University,  Mr.  C.  L,  Stearns  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  and  assistant  in  the  Van 
Vieck  observatory. 

Professok  G.  Miliiaud,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  well 
known  for  liis  writings  on  the  history  and  pliilosopliy  of  Greek 
matheaiaticii,  died  October  1,  1918,  at  the  age  of  yixty  years. 

PhOFEBSOR  F.  Daniels,  of  the  University  of  Fribouig, 
Switzerland,  died  November  16,  1918,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  years. 

PHOFESSOR  Ulisse  Dixi,  of  the  H.  Scuole  Xormale  Super- 
iore  of  Pisa,  and  editor  of  the  Annnli  di  MafcnuUica,  died 
October  28,  1918,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

Professor  L.  M.  Syi.ow,  of  tlie  University  of  Christiania, 
died  September  7,  1918,  at  tiie  age  of  eighty-iive  years. 
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P&OFESBOR  E.  Lampe,  of  the  technical  school  at  Berliiu 
died  September  4»  1918,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He 
was  an  editor  of  the  Jahrbuch  iiber  die  Fortschntle  der  Maih$- 
moHk  and  of  thd.ArehM  der  Mathematik  und  Phynk, 

Professor  P.  von  Sch-^jwen  died  April  28,  1918,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years. 

The  death  b  atmounoed  <tf  Commander  A.  N.  Skinnbr, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  from  1898  to  1907. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Moimi  and 
the  Open  Court,  died  at  La  Salle,  lU.,  on  February  11, 1919. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Green,  of  Harvard  University,  author  of 
numerous  memoirs  in  projective  differential  geometry,  died 
January  24, 1919,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Sodety  since 
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BiBBBiiBACH  (L.).   BifTerentialrechnuiig.    Leitfiiden  fur  den  mathoma^ 


tischen  und  technischen  Hochachulimterncht.  Leipzig,    !  <  uhiipr, 


Brendei.  (M.).    See  Galle  (A.). 

Gabath^odort  (C).   Vorlesungcn  Ubcr  reelle  Funktioncn.  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1918.  M.  30.00 

DiECK  (W.).    Nichteuklidisrho  Geometrie  in  der  Kugelcbt  ne.  (M.ithe- 
matiacb-ptiyBi  kal  iaohfi  Bibliothek,  hmd  31.)   Leipsig,  Teubner,  1918. 


Fbick  (H.).  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  der  Perioden  miadratisoher  For- 
mer posit iver  Dt  termiiiaiit*'  tnit  der  Zcriegxing  riner  JSahl  in  die  Summe 
xweicr  Quadrate.  (Diss..  iMdgeudes.  Technische  nochschule.)  ZUr« 
ich,  1018. 

Oauub  (A.)  und  Stackel  (P.).  Materialien  fur  eine  wissenschaftliche 
Biographie  von  Gauss.  Gesammclt  von  F.  Kloin,  M.  Brendei,  und 
L.  Schlesinger.  Heft  4:  C.  F.  Gauss  als  Zaiileurechner  von  A.  Galle; 
Ileft  o:  C.  1'.  Gatiss  als  Gcometw  VOn  P.  StflekeU    heapag,  Teubner, 
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M.  2.80 


M.  1.00 


1918.    Gr.  8vo.    142  pp. 

KlATT  (  .).     8pP  SniMIKUKIlKRG  ( — 

Klbin  (F.).  See  Galui:  (A.J. 
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Levi  (F.).   Abelache  Gruppcn  mit  abzahlborcn  Elcmcnten.  HabiUt*- 
tionasehrift.  Ldpng,  Teaboer,  1918. 


leiter.    (Mathemalkch-physikalischc  Bibliotbck,  Baud  28.)  Leipsig. 

M.  1.00 


LXJCKEY  (P.).    Eiufuhninq:  in  <lio  XomoKnvphio.    lf<  r  Teil:  Die  Funktiona- 
leiter.  (Mathei 
Teubner,  1018. 

s^OviDio  (E.).  See  ScRrm  Mateuahci. 

BcBLEBtHOXR  (L.).  See  Gauub  (A.).  * 

SCHinEDKBEBQ  ( — .),  Wetzstein  (— .)  \md  Klatt  ( — .)•    Die  Bedcutung 

drs  mnthrmati^clu^n  und  naturwissenschaftli 'ln-n  T/nt*  rrifhts  fiir  die 
ErzieJiung  uusertr  Jugend.  Prcisschriften  des  Vereiiib  mr  Forderung 
des  mathematischen  und  naturwuBBenachftftlicliea  Unterrichts.  Ber- 
lin, Salle,  1917.  M.  4.50 

ScHNKiDSB  (R.).  Die  Beweisfuhrung  ftir  die  Richtigkeit  des  Fcrmatschen 
Saties.  ESne  nfttbematiBche  Studie.  2  Btode.  Budapest,  1918. 

M.10.00  +  lOJOO 

ScRiTTi  MATK\f  ATrrr  offprti  ad  Enrico  d'Ovidio  in  occasione  del  suo  T.XXV 
genetliaco  II  agosto  1918.  Torino,  Fratelli  Bocca,  1918.  8vo.  16 
+  380  pp.  L.  90410 

SncoK  (M.).  Analytiedie  Geometrie  der  Ebene.  3te  Auflage.  Beriin, 
1918.  M.1.00 

Slicmtfr  (C.  8.).    Element ar>' mathematical  analyaiB.   SdeditioD.  Xew 

York,  McGraw-Hill,  191S.    497  pp.  $2.50 

St.Kckki.  (P.).    See  Gai.i,r  (A.). 

St^DsuaAur  ( — .).  Eiufuhrung  ia  die  bohere  Mathematik.  2tes  Heft: 
•Determinanten.  (Bdhefte  lur  Zekechzift  Lehverfoitfaildiing.)  Leqn 
dg,  Haase,  1018.  64  pp.  M.2.00 

Veblek  (O.)  and  Yot  n<;  f.T.  W.).  Projective  geometry.  Volume  2,  by 
O.  Veblen.    Boeion,  <  .inn.  191K.    8vo.    12  +  511  pp.  16.00 

Wetzsteix  ( — .).    See  ScuiiiLi)Eni:uo  ( — .). 

WfiYL  (H.).  Dm  Koutluuum.  Kritiscbc  Untcrsuchungcn  iibcr  die 
Gnmdlagen  der  Analysb.   Leipzig,  1918.  M.  4.00 

Ycma  (J.  W.).  See  Vbblbx  (0.). 

II.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

Adusm.  (A.).  FUnfiiteUigc  Loganthmen.  Mit  mcbrenm  graphite) u  n  Hech- 
entafdn  und  h&ufig  vorkommenden  Zafalweiten.  Berlin,  1018. 

M.  1.00 

BEnREN'r).=;T:\  CO.)  utul  Gottino  (E.).  lichrbuch  der  Mathematik  nach 
modcmen  Gruncbjutzcn.  Unteratufe.  Aufigabe  B.  Leipzig,  Teub- 
ner, 1917.  328  pp.  Geb.  M.3.60 

Craxtz  (P.)-  Planimetrie.  2te  Auflage.  (Au8  Natur  und  Geisteswelt. 
Band  340.)   Leipzig,  1918.   117  pp.  M.  1.G0 

Glaseh  fR.").  Sammlung  von  Aufpaben  ana  der  Stcreometrie.  ^amw^ 
lung  Goschen,  Nr.  779.)    T^ipzig,  Goschen,  1917.    ICS  pp. 

G^TTiNO  (E.).   See  Beukenu.'se.v  (.0.). 
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Jacob  (J,),  Schiffner  (F.),  unci  Tiiavxicjek  (J.).   Ldirbuch  der  Arith- 

metik  und  Oeometrie  fiir  Gyninasicn  und  Rrnlp^'mnnsicn.  Wien, 
Deulickf,  1917-1918.  Arithiuetik,  vou  Jacob,  Iter  Teil:  Unterstufe, 
4te  Auflage,  1917,  156  pp.;  'iter  'ftil,  Mittclstufe,  2U3  AuflaRC,  1917, 
146  pp.;  Schliissel:  Die  Theorie  in  Frageforra  und  die  Resultate  der 
Aufgaben,  2ter  Teil,  1917,  82  pp.  Oeometrie  von  Seliiffncr  und  Trav- 
nijSek,  Mittdstufe,  2te  Auflage,  1918,  221  p|)  Cch. 

Kr.  '6.20  -H  3.00  +  3.60  +  4.00 

Maennchen  (P.).  Gehcimnissc  der  Rcclienkiinstler.  2te  Auflage. 
(Mathsmatiach-pbysikaiische  Bibliothek,  Baud  13.)  Iieipzig,  Tsub- 
ner,  1918.  SO  pp.  M.  1.00 

IVati  (J.).    Ersff  Kinfiilirunp;  in  die  Drciocksreclifnlcliri'  (Trigonometrie) 
Grund  der  nAtdriichcn  Winkelfolgen  sum  Schul-  und  Selbetunter> 
xicht.  Wien,  Fichler,  1917.  Geb.  Kr.  3.60 

ScmrrNKR  (F.).  Sec  Jacob  (J.). 

Sporer  (B.).    Niedere  An:ily:^is.    21  u  Auflage.    Berlin,  1918.       M.  LOO 

TmEBOiNu  (H.  E.).  Der  goldcnc  Sclmitt.  (Matiiematisch-physikaliache 
BibJiothek,  Band  82.)  h&pug,  l^bner,  1918.  M.  1.00 

TbatkiCek  (J,).  See  Jacob  (J.). 

WuNscH  (H.).  Untetiialtende  Rechenetiindeii.  Wea.  G&nid.  1918. 
112  pp.  Kr.  2.00 


Ul.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 
Ahbbms  (C).  See  TjLVEaxaam  (R.), 

AVACKER  (K.).  I'raxia  des  Fiugzeugbaues.  ESn  Handbuch  der  Flug- 
tfM-hnik.  3  Bande.  Baad  1:  Das  flugieug  und  aein  Aufbau.  Ber- 
lin, 1917.  M.  6.00 

AsTRONOMiscuER  Kalender  fiir  191S.  37ler  Jalurgang.  Wien,  Gerold, 
1017.  Kr.  6.20 

Babvch  (A.).  Die  (inindlagon  unserer  Zeitrecfanung.  (Mathemati.sch- 
phy?iknlis(  he  Hihliothok,  Band  29.)    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1918.  M.  1.00 

Brick  (H.).  Die  Tcli'iirajjlH'n-  luid  FerTtsiircrliU'clinik  in  ilirer  Entwicke- 
lung.  (Au8  Natur  und  (Jeisteswelt,  Band  235.)  Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1918.  M.  1.50 

Ekctklopadib  der  mathematischen  Wissenschaften  mit  Einschlus-s  ihrer 
Anwendungen.  Band  0:  rioofK'i.^ie  und  Ceopliysik,  und  Aatronomie. 
Iter  Teil,  Abtcilun^  B,  Heft  4.    L(:ipzi^^,  Teubner,  1918.        M.  6.40 

ExNER  (F.  M.).  Dynamischc  Meteorologie.  L<eipzig,  Teubner,  1917. 
Gr.8vo.  9 +306  pp.  Geb.  M.  16.50 

FiNSTERWALDEK  (S.).   Alte  und  neoe  BGlfsmittel  der  Laodesvenneasung. 

Fcstredc.    Munchen,  1918.  M.  1.00 

Hai  BER  (\\V).  Die  Gnindlefaren  der  Statik  starrer  K<!rper.  3ter  Nen- 
druck.    U  ipzig,  1918.  M.  LUG 

HfONAUKB  (H.).  Schulseichnen  auf  Grund  elcmcntarer  Pcrspektive. 
Leipag,  Teubner,  1918.  9  pp.  -h  18  Tifeln.  M.  5.00 
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Hbnselinq  (R.).  StcrnbQchlpin  fur  1917.  Mil  einem  Beitrag  von  H.  H. 
Kiitsinger.  (Stuttgart,  l<'ranckhache  Veriagshandlimg,  1917.  8vo. 
86  pp.  Cell.  M.1.00 

KoppE  (M.).  Die  Bahnen  der  beweglichen  Gestirne  im  Jahie  1918.  Eme 
Tafel  nebet  Erklarung.  Berlin,  Sprinaer,  1918.  Geh.  M.0.60 

Lauenstein  ar>    Die  Festigkeitdehre.   13te  Auflage.  Beftrbeitet  von 

C.  Ahrens.    Leipzig,  1917.  M.  5.40 

— — .  Die  Mechanik.  lOte  Auflage.  Bearbeitet  von  C.  Ahrens.  JUeip- 
«ig.  1917.  M,5M 

 ,  Die  graphiaehe  Statik.  18te  Aiiflage.  Bearbeitet  von  C.  Ahiens. 

Leipag,  1918.  M.  $.40 

IdBCORNu  (L.).  Lamoranique.  LeeidUesetleifAits.  Paris,  Hammarion, 
1918.    16mo.    3U4  pp.  Fr.  4.75 

HoBA  (M.  v.).  Die  optiachen  Inatromente.  (Xiupe,  Mikroekop,  Fem- 
xohr,  photographiaeheB  ObjektiTund  ihnen  verwandte  Instnimente.) 
8tet  Teimehrte  und  verbeseerte  Auflage.  Letpdg,  1918.  137  pp. 

M.  1.50 

SiLBEBSTEiN  (L.).  Elements  of  the  electromagnetic  theor>'  of  light.  Lon- 
don, Longmans,  1918.   16mo.  48  pp.  3s.  6d. 

TuBiutBB  (E.).   Bur  le  caleul  des  obiectifis  MtKOttCMDiques  delVaunhofer. 

PSuris,  Service  g^ographiqiie  dc  VArmAe,  1918.  8m   123  pp. 

ttenflZR  (H.).  Der  Krf  iscl  als  Richtimpsweiser.  Seine  Bntwickclung, 
Theorie  und  Eigenschafteu.    MUnchcii,  1917.  M.  S.CX) 

WsBEB  (E.).  Der  Weg  zur  Zcichenkunst.  {Am  Natur  und  Geisteswelt, 
Band  430.)  2teAuflage.  Leipsig,  Teubner,  1918.  86  pp.  M.l.fiO 

Wolff  (H.).  Karte  und  Kroki.  (Mathematfsdi-idijmkalische  Biblio- 
tbek,  Bond  27.)  Leipsic  Teubner,  1917.  M.1.00 
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MATHEMATICS  IN  WAR  PERSPECTIVE. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDJiE^6  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  AMER- 
ICAN MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY,  DECEMBER  97,  1918. 

BT  PRESIDfiMT  L.  E.  DICKfiOK. 

An  army  officer  of  high  rank,  now  facing  the  problems  in- 
volved in  stopping  the  huge  war  machine  which  he  had  helped 
to  build,  recentlN-  remarked  to  me  that  this  getting  out  of  war 

is  far  more  trouble  than  gettinpj  into  it.  The  nrTiiistice  has 
put  me  in  the  snrnc  boat  and,  for  the  ])urposes  of  this  address, 
came  a  few  vveekj  too  soon.  1  had  already  put  myself  under 
obligations  to  numerous  friends,  including  two  in  Knghuul  and 
France,  for  furnishing  me  authoritative  information  on  the 
rdle  of  mathematics  and  its  applications  in  the  war.  While 
this  information  is  fortunately  no  longer  needed  for  its  initial 
purpose,  it  bears  on  the  timely  question  of  the  kind  of  pre- 
paredness which  the  nation  should  adopt.  While  science  has 
played  an  important  r61e  in  this  wnr,  it  would  undoubtedly 
play  a  dominant  r61c  in  a  future  war,  and  no  srheme  of  na- 
tional preparedness  will  prove  adequate  which  does  not  insure 
an  ample  supply  of  highly  trained  scientists  and  furnish  to  all 
men  effective  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  exact  science. 
Owing  to  its  recognized  value  as  a  fundamental  part  of  military 
education,  I  expressly  include  mathematics,  especially  trigo- 
nometry and  graphical  analysis.  Let  it  not  again  become  pos- 
sible that  thousands  of  young  men  shall  be  so  seriously  handi- 
capped in  their  army  and  navy  work  by  lack  of  adequate 
preparation  in  these  subjects.  Nor  should  so  many  instructors 
in  courses  for  prospective  officers  apiin  be  tlmsen  from  those 
who  had  just  passed  hastily  through  the  course,  not  to  count 
those  who  had  merely  taken  a  few  private  lessons.  Fortunately 
the  more  widespread  and  more  effective  scientific  training  here 
advocated  as  an  essential  part  of  national  preparedness  for 
war  furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  surest  means  to  retain  and 
increase  our  material  prosperity,  to  add  to  our  health,  comfort 
and  conveniences,  and  so  to  train  our  youth  in  the  unravelling 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  and  in  hal)its  of  drawing  ac- 
curate conclusions  from  correctly  observed  facts  that  they  may 
the  more  surely  become  sane,  reliable  and  efficient  citizens. 
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For  data  on  the  inilitan-  ;nul  naval  instruction  in  France 
during  the  war,  I  am  indt4)te(i  to  the  (listinguished  mathe- 
maticiiin,  M.  Edmond  ^laillet,  rresident  of  the  Mathematical 
Society  of  France,  who  also  kindly  sent  me  current  programmes 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  schools.  As  a 
t>ack^uiid  we  need  some  facts  concerning  the  instruction 
given  just  prior  to  the  war.  Cadets  to  become  officers  f>f  in- 
fantry or  cavalry  took  a  two-year  course  (which  was  suspended 
dnriup  the  period  of  the  war)  at  the  Ecole  Spef  iale*  Militaire 
dt  Si  int-Cyr,  the  entrance  examinations  being  on  algebra 
(liirougii  quadratics),  geometry,  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
notions  of  dtriv  atives,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
general  physics  and  chemistry.  But  the  future  officer  of 
artiUery  or  engineering  was  trained  at  other  schools  which 
required  more  extensive  preparation  for  entrance.  After  being 
able  to  i)iiss  the  entrance  examinations  at  Saint-Cyr,  he  entered 
a  special  class  at  a  lycee  which  continued  S  or  9  months  prior 
to  October,  1917,  hut  only  5^  montlis  in  1917-lS.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  chiss  of  Math^matiques  Speeiales,  preparing 
particularly  for  tiie  Ecole  Poly  technique,  the  nunii)er  of  lesiiuns, 
each  of  1}  to  2  hours,  were  as  follows  for  the  8  (and  5^) 
months:  trigonometry,  (college)  algebra,  and  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  47  (36);  plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry^ 
45  (33);  descriptive  geopietry,  24  (22);  mechanics,  20  (7); 
supplemented  by  written  exercises,  quizzes  and  12  drawings 
in  descriptive  geonietny.  In  such  a  lyc6e,  he  continued  also 
his  stTKl>  ot  general  physics  and  chemistry,  history,  and  Eng- 
lish or  Gennau. 

The  special  aim  of  the  famous  Ecole  Polytechnique  is  to 
provide  the  training  in  the  exact  sciences  which  is  necessary 
for  artillery  officers  and  for  the  various  types  of  engineers  in 
their  subsequent  technical  course  at  one  of  the  various  state 
schools  of  applied  science,  mentioned  below.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  two-year  course  and  the  nnmlxT  of  lec-tnrcs  are 
as  follows:*  higher  analysis  (65),  projecti\e,  inlinitesiniai  and 
cinematic  geometry  (26),  application  of  (h'S(  ripii\ e  geometry 
to  stereotomy  (12),  mechanics  (74),  drawing  (iiU),  architec- 
ture (12),  astronomy  and  geodesy  (17),  physics  (60),  chemistry 
(60),  history  and  literature  (40),  political  and  social  economy 
(20),  German,  English,  military  science  (30),  and  drill  (one 
hour  a  week). 

*  Jwm.  de  VEcoie  Polifl,,  ser.  2,  cah.  14,  1910,  pp.  i-xuil. 
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Among  the  schools  of  applied  science*  are  the  Ecole  des 
Ponts  et  Chausseesf  for  engineers  of  railroads,  port'^,  rivers, 
harbors,  drainage,  etc. ;  Ecole  du  G^nie  Maritime  for  marine 
engineers;  Ecole  d'Hydrographie  for  a  small  number  of  hydro- 
graphic  engineers,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a  two-year  course 
primarily  for  those  who  have  completed  the  course  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  The  Ecole  Nationale  Superieuie  des  Mines 
trains  especially  mining  engineerSj  but  also  for  industrial  posi- 
tions; the  engineers  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  and  are  given  a  three-year  course.  The  Ecole 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  offers  a  three- vear  course 
for  engineers  for  all  branches  of  industry,  architecture,  mining, 
machinery,  chemistry,  etc.    The  above  schools  are  all  at  Paris. 

The  Ecole  Navale  at  Brest  offers  to  candidates  oi"  ages  16 
to  19,  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the  above  special  lyc6e 
course  (with  omission  of  descriptive  geometry  and  electricity 
in  1918)»  a  two-year  course  for  line  officers  in  the  navy.  The 
subjects  studied  are  analysis^  rational  mechanics,  astronomy, 
navieation,  naval  architecture  and  machines,  drawing,  pbotofr- 
rapliy,  physics,  chemistry,  literature,  history  and  seamanship. 
The  course  is  followed  by  a  cruise  of  ten  months  for  practical 
instruction.  The  entire  course  has  been  reduced  to  hve 
months  during  the  war.  To  provide  further  line  officers  in  the 
navy,  the  Ecole  des  El^ves  Officiers  de  Marine  at  Brest  offers  a 
two-year  course  for  enlisted  naval  men  of  certain  grades  and 
lengths  of  s(T\  ice  who  can  pass  the  examinations  in  arithmetici 
(advanced  high  school)  algebra,  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
notions  of  derivatives,  elements  of  plane,  solid,  and  descrip- 
ti\  e  ^'coinetry,  mechanics,  general  physics,  geography  and 
Frencli  history. 

To  provide  captains  and  mechanician  officers  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  there  are  free  state  schools  at  16  French  ports, 
but  only  those  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  Paunpol  were 
open  during  the  war.t  Beginning  with  1918,  the  course  at 

*  P.  Melon,  L'Enseigncment  supftieur  et  L'Eiueignement  teduuqiK  en 
France,  ed.  2,  ISO.'l 

t  Cf .  tronal.  of  French  report  by  Major  VV.  D.  Connor,  National  School 
of  Biidges  and  Hifi^ways,  Pbris,  France.  U.  S.  Printbg  Office,  1913,  42 
pp. 

I  Organjsation  et  Fonctionnement  des  £oolc8  d'llydrograplue  ct  dc 
I'biatitut  Maritime  du  Havre;  oonditioiis  d'admissioii,  proKrammes  des 
examens  pour  .  .  .  capitninp  an  long  cours,  Paris,  A.  Challamel,  1918, 
108  pp.  Frogrammc  .  .  .  d  ofiicicr  ui6canicicn  de  la  marine  marchande, 
Pkris,  Vuibert,  08  pp. 
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the  first  three  of  these  four  schools  will  rcqtiirr  two  years.  For 
the  special  "brevet  superieur"  captain  or  mechanician,  the 
exaiHinations  inclmic  also  diflferentiul  and  iiiteprral  calculus, 
rational  mechanics,  physics,  elementary  chemistry,  machines, 
etc.  There  are  schools  for  apprentice  mechanicians  at  Lor- 
ient,  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Havre. 

To  supply  the  increased  need  for  army  officers  during  the 
war,  the  Ecoles  Militaires  d'Aspirants  at  Saint-^laixent,  Sau- 
mur,  Fontainbleau  and  ^'ersailles  for  the  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery  and  enjjineer-^,  rf^spectively,  provided  practical  courses 
of  five  months  for  sul)-ofii(  ers,  repardetl  as  capable  of  becoming 
oHicers,  wiio  j)assed  oral  and  written  examinations  in  arithmetic, 
plane  geometry,  linear  equations  in  several  unknowns,  defin- 
itions of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  of  the  terms  in  solid 
geometry,  formulas  for  surfaces  and  volumes  (without  proofs), 
dementary  notions  in  physics  and  chemistry,  geography, 
French  history  and  literature.  Also  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  descriptive  geometry  was  required  of  candidates  for  en- 
trance to  the  school  for  engineers.  No  exiiniination  was  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  sub-officers  who  ha<l  served  15  monilis 
in  the  army  and  were  reconnnended  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, nor  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Eoole  Poly- 
technique  or  the  school  at  Saint-Cyr. 

In  England  the  training  of  naval  cadets  under  the  system* 
adopted  in  1913  consisted  of  a  two-year  course  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Osboriu*.  followed  by  a  two-year  course  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Dartmouth,  and  six  months  on  a 
training  cruiser.  In  1912  there  were  439  cadets  ;\t  ()«il>ornc  and 
40G  at  Dartmouth.  To  enter  Osl)urne  the  candidate  must  be 
between  12}  and  13  years  of  age  and  pass  an  entrance  ex- 
amination in  arithmetic,  algebra  (linear  eqiwtions  in  one  or 
more  unknowns),  geometrical  constructions  and  the  substance 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  history,  geography,  and  languages. 
In  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  the  elements  of  jjlane 
trigonometry,  there  are  <'>^  hours  per  week  of  instruction  and 
2  of  pre j)a ration  during  the  first  four  terms,  each  of  twelve 
weeks,  and  7^+11  during  the  last  two  terms.  At  Dart- 
moutli  all  cadets  take  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry  and 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  while  the  more  proficient 
men  take  also  analytic  geometry  and  elementary  notions  of 

*  Great  Britain  Adminlty  Committee  on  eduf»ti(m  aod  tnining  of 
naval  offioen,  Accounts  and  Papers,  Navy,  vol.  43, 1913, 170  pp. 
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calculn?^.  To  instire  that  all  shall  attain  to  the  standard  in 
navigation,  t  xtra  time  is  provided  in  navigation  for  the  weaker 
cadets  at  tlie  expense  of  their  further  progress  in  mathematics. 
In  the  first  two  tema  thm  are  5  +  2^  hours  of  mathematics 
and  no  navigation,  while  the  later  schedules  are 


3d  term 

4th  term 

5th  term 

6th  term 

Mftth. 
Nav. 

4+2 
1+t 

4+2}  or  3  +2 
2+1  orlJ+* 

4+2ior3+2 
2+1  or3+li 

4+21  or  3+2  or2+l| 
2+1  or  3+1  or  4+2 

During  tlie  Mil>-.cqiient  24  weeks  on  a  training  cruiser,  five 
hours  were  devoted  daily  to  study;  tiie  tinie  for  tlie  optional 
course  in  trigonometry  and  calculus  was  included  in  the  six 
hours  per  week  assigned  to  navigation. 

Professor  W.  Bumside  has  kindly  provided  me  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  instruction  during  the  war.  The  only  training 
in  navigation  ff>r  prospective  officers  of  the  British  navy  is 
given  on  hoard  ship  and  at  the  Roysd  Naval  College.  Dart- 
mouth. There  the  course  was  reduced  to  five  terms  by  cut- 
ting down  somewhat  the  non-professional  subjects  such  as 
history.  During  the  initial  two  terms,  two  hours  per  week 
were  given  to  recitation  and  i  hour  to  preparation  in  navi- 
gation. In  the  third  term  the  time  ranged  from  2+1  hours 
for  the  best  to  3  +  Ij  for  the  poorest  of  the  six  classes  into 
which  the  cadets  were  separated  on  the  basis  of  ability.  In 
the  fourth  term  the  hours  were  2  -f  1  j  to  ^  -\-  2;  in  the  final 
fifth  term.  3  -f  U  to  4  +  2.  The  only  tt'xt-hook  used  is  S. 
F.  Tard's  Navigation  Notes  and  Examples,  2  IT)  pages,  second 
etiition,  1917,  Arnold  (to  be  had  of  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company  in  America),  but  reference  was  made  to  Chapter 
XVII  of  the  Admiralty  Manual  of  Navigation,  525  pages,  1914, 
London  (3  shillings)*  Cadets  pro(  urcd  Inman's  tables  and 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1919,  and  had  access  to  Burdwood's 
Azimuth  Tables.  They  acquired  facility  in  using  parallel 
rulers,  dividers,  sextants,  mapieticand  pyro  compasses, station 
pointers,  and  the  large  scale  chart  S  HS'J  1). 

For  artillery  oOicers  in  the  army  and  for  guinicry  olhcers  in 
the  navy,  the  whole  of  the  theoretical  and  a  great  part  of  the 
practical  training  is  given  at  the  Ordnance  College  at  Wool- 
wich, where  most  of  the  courses  are  technical  rather  than  theo- 
retical. The  only  course  which  gives  teaching  on  theoretical 
ballistics,  external  and  internal,  is  one  of  9  hours  a  week  for 
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8  months  for  artillery  officers  who  are  practical  experts  of  at 
]east  six  years'  experience  in  their  profession.  The  books  used 
are  the  Army  and  the  Admiralty  Gunnery  Manuals  which  are 
strictly  confidential  documents.  There  are  no  public  British 

text-books  on  ballistics. 

Tlio  work  at  our  own  g^ovcrnment  schools*  at  West  Point 
iiiid  Aiiiuipolis  need  not  he  reported  on  here.  The  enijjhasis 
during  tlie  first  two  years  is  on  pure  matheuiaties.  There  are 
various  post-graduate  army  scljools.  In  marine  engineering 
the  first  year's  post-graduate  work  is  done  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  the  second  year  at  Columbia  University.  Other 
graduates,  who  are  to  bwecome  naval  constructors,  take  a  three- 
year  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  On 
account  of  the  war,  a  class  recently  graduated  at  \Vcst  Point 
after  two  years'  work.  Annapolis  is  temporarily  on  a  three- 
year  schedule,  the  enrollment  in  the  entering,  middle  and  grad- 
uating classes  being  now  903,  078  and  485  respectively,  with 
18  men  per  section  in  mathematics. 

The  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve  Training  Schools  at  Pelham 
Bay  and  at  the  Municipal  Pier  of  Chicago  taught  navigation, 
seamanship,  etc.,  to  a  large  number  of  enlisted  men  seeking 
an  ensipn's  commission.  As  many  men  lacked  adequate  math- 
ematical preparation  for  the  work  at  the  latter  school,  prelim- 
inary courses  in  trigonometry  and  navigation  were  given  to 
about  900  of  these  men  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  a 
like  number  at  Northwestern  Uni\ersity. 

At  the  Officer  Material  School,  Cambridge,  Mass*,  the  Navy 
conducted,  during  the  past  sixteen  months,  four-month  courses 
in  navigation  (including  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry), 
ordnance  and  gunnery,  seamanshi{),  and  naval  regulations,  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  of  class  work  being  8.  8,  7,  and  2,  re- 
spectively. The  1,0U0  students  were  selected  from  those  en- 
listed in  the  navy  and  were  all  above  21  years  of  age.  The 
instructors  expressed  belief  in  the  need  in  the  future  of  more 
thorough  grounding  in  mathematics,  up  to  and  including  trig- 
onometry. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  conducted  free  schools  for  the 

*  BesideB  their  annual  registera,  see  the  report  of  the  Intemationat  com- 

mhssion  on  the  touching  of  nialhematirs,  V.  S.  lUiroau  of  Etlucation,  Bul- 
letin, 1912,  No,  2;  also,  Report  of  U.  8.  Conimiaaioner  of  E<!u<  :iti()n,  lftl3, 
1,  pp.  599-G30.  In  the  Amer.  Math.  Monthly ,  Oct,,  19is,  pj).  ;i7()  2,  I*ro» 
ffssor  Hoot  (lc>cri})('.i  tin-  tnmporvy  eoluseof  16  weeks  in  navigation  at 
Annapoliii  for  reserve  otiicers. 
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training  of  navigation  and  engineer  officers  for  the  merchant 
marine.  The  first  schools  were  opened  July  1 , 1917,  and  others 
from  time  to  time  up  to  Xovember,  1918, — 31  schools  in  all. 
The  total  attendance  has  been  12,218;  of  these,  3^509 completed 

the  course  for  dcrk  officers  and  3,200  tlie  course  for  enjjineer 
officers.  For  the  luu  igation  schools  the  prerequisite  was  two 
years'  sea  cxin  riciu  o  and  |,'raduation  from  a  f?rammar  school. 
The  instruction  (oO  hours  per  week  in  class  and  10  of  other 
Study)  was  on  navigation  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  observa- 
tion (Bowditch)  and  in  ''Rules  of  the  Ron^"  (published  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office),  international  code  of  signak,  etc. 
Each  school  possessed  six  sextants,  a  chronometer,  compass, 
azimuth  instrument,  and  five  dividers.  In  the  schools  for  en- 
giiirrr  «»ffir("rs  tlic  course  of  one  moTith  C.)C)  hours  a  week) 
covered  the  tecliniral  knowledf»e  required  for  the  grade  of 
Chief.  The  text-l)ooks  were  Dyson's  Practical  Marine  En- 
gineering, and  the  Crosby  Company's  Practical  Instructions  on 
the  Steam  Engine  Indicator.  More  difficulty  was  found  with 
mathematics  than  anything  else  and  special  instruction  was 
given  in  mathematics  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  On  the 
average  there  was  one  instructor  for  ten  students  in  these 
schools.  For  the  preceding  information  I  am  indebted  to 
Director  Henrv  Howard  and  his  assistants. 

The  Student  Army  Training  ('orf)s  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated on  October  1, 1918,  at  some  5U0  colleges  and  universities. 
By  November  1  the  enrollment  had  reached  the  following  fig- 
ures obtained  from  the  War  Department:  anny»  collegiate  see< 
tion,  127|766;  vocational  section,  37,201 ;  na\  12,598;  marine, 
413;  in  process  of  induction,  976.  The  following  conclusions 
are  l)ase<l  upon  29  replies  to  a  questionnaire  from  17  large 
universities  and  12  colleges  nrvl  small  universities,  which  to- 
gether represent  all  parts  <  t  the  country.  At  these  schools, 
14,785  men  took  trigonomeiry  in  522  sections  with  an  aver- 
age of  28  men  and  four  hours  of  class  recitation.  As  39  per 
cent,  of  the  army  and  naval  enrollment  (exclusive  of  the  voca- 
tional section)  at  these  schools  took  trigonometry,  probably 
about  55,000  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  in  all  the  colleges  took 
that  subject.  Excluding  the  classes  in  trigonometry  con- 
ducted for  naval  men  only,  there  were  257  instructors,  03  per 
cent,  of  whom  were  on  the  regular  mathematical  stalls,  20  per 
cent,  were  from  other  departments,  ujid  17  per  cent,  were  tem- 
porary appointments.    The  replies  indicated  unanimously  that 
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the  work  in  trigonometry  was  not  as  efficient  as  in  their  usual 

classes,  nor  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  as  extensive  as 
usual.  At  all  but  two  of  the  20  sohools,  tlie  chief  reason  as- 
si^'nrd  for  thv  inferior  work  was  absence  for  uuHtary  duty, 
while  poorer  prr jinratiou  was  assitriied  as  one  of  the  reasons 
at  half  the  schools  and  the  influenza  at  several.  At  18  of  these 
29  schools,  surveying  was  taught  to  3,664  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  on  an 
average  of  six  hours  per  week  of  field  work  and  three  of  indoor 
class  work;  the  work  was  neither  as  effective  nor  as  extensive 
as  usual,  due  onl\  partly  to  poorer  preparation,  but  unani- 
mously and  emphatically  attributed  to  cuts  for  military  duty. 
On  the  average  there  were  four  men  in  a  squad  and  26  men 
per  instructor;  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  instructors  were  on  the 
regular  staffs.  Navigation  was  taught  to  2,170  men  in  sec- 
tions of  usually  not  over  25  men  and  with  four  reciUitions  a 
week.  Smaller  numbers  took  courses  in  firing  data,  gunnery, 
ballistics,  aerodynamics,  statistics,  as  well  as  various  subjects 
in  mathematics.  But  the  scheme  j)artially  failed  because 
the  lack  of  available  experienced  officers  required  that  its 
execution  be  left  usually  to  officers  of  very  recent  vintage, 
who  were  unable  to  understand  why  other  young  prospective 
officers  needed  the  college  courses,  even  though  prescribed  by 
the  War  Department,  and,  instead  of  regarding  cuts  from 
classes  as  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  proceeded  to  remove 
men  from  their  classes  and  assign  them  to  all  sorts  of  minor, 
menial,  and  clerical  duties. 

The  ultimate  object  of  exterior  ballistics  is  to  obtain  data 
for  range  tables  and  the  various  ballistic  corrections  for  prac- 
tical use  in  directing  the  fire  of  the  gun.  When  we  entered 
the  war  we  had  no  range  tal)les  for  various  types  of  guns  we 
decided  to  adojjt,  especially  for  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  The 
construction  of  the  necessary  new  range  tables  involved  not 
only  the  obtaining  of  a  vast  amount  of  experimental  data,  but 
also  the  elaboration  of  the  theory  of  the  differential  equations 
which  takes  into  account  not  only  the  re>i.>tance  of  the  air  but 
also  its  temperature  and  its  ch-crease  in  density  at  higher  alti- 
tudes, as  well  as  corrections  for  the  wind.  Under  the  lender- 
ship  of  two  of  our  well  known  mathematieians,  Professors  F. 
R.  Moulton,  and  ().  W  bk  ii,  now  Majors  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, two  groups  of  niatheuiaticians  including  Alexander, 
Bennett,  Blichfeldt,  Bliss,  Buck,  Dines,  Gronwall,  Hart,  Has- 
kins,  Jackson,  MacMillan,  Milne,  H.  H.  Mitchell,  Ritt,  Hoever, 
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H.  L.  Smith,  and  Vandiver,  have  heen  engaged  in  this  im- 
portant work  at  Washington  and  Aberdeen,  Md.  For  given 
initial  conditions  as  to  the  gun,  ammunition,  elevation,  and 
on  the  assumption  of  normal  air  density  and  no  wind,  the 

trajectory  is  now  coVnpiited  in  about  half  a  day,  with  a  gain  in 
accuracy.  Some  further  simphfication  appears  to  result  from 
the  use  of  the  adjoint  system  of  differential  equations.  But 
it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt  to  into  details  since 
you  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  afternoon  five 
ballistic  experts  who  come  to  us  direct  from  the  two  centers 
of  ballistic  work  in  America.  Following  my  request  for  some 
information  suitable  for  use  in  this  address.  I  received  from 
!)oth  Washington  and  Aberdeen  huge  bundles  of  blue  prints 
showing  hundreds  of  beautiful  trajectories  and  other  curves 
and  many  heavy  mathematical  manuscripts, — a  sort  of  long 
range  boml)ardment  which  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
dodge  and  trust  to  the  direct  fire  of  the  newly  arrived  experts. 

Believing  that  navigation  should  receive  more  attention  in 
future  in  coUegiate  instruction,  I  shall  give  an  outline  of  cer- 
tain mathematical  aspects  of  the  subject. 

By  dead  reckoning  is  meant  the  determination  of  the  po- 
.sition  of  a  ship  by  means  of  the  measured 
distances  and  courses  which  it  has  sailed  °  '~ 
from  a  known  position  P.  The  true  course 
C  is  the  angle  made  by  the  ship's  track 
with  the  north  and  south  line.  The 
method  of  plane  sailing  is  employed  when 
the  distance  D  sailed  is  so  short  that  we 
nuiy  neglect  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 
Hence  we  have  a  plane  right  triangle  with 
hyi^f  »tf'Tuiso  D,  one  anp:le  ('.  the  vertical  leg 
beinj;  the  difference  of  latitude  expressed  Fiq.  i. 

in  nautical  miles,  and  the  horizontal  leg 
being  called  the  departure,  as  in  surveying.    Thus  the  legs 
are 

Diff.  Lat.  «  D  cos  C,      Dep.  «  D  sin  C, 

and  may  be  computed  by  logarithms  or  found  as  in  surveying 
by  inspecting  a  traverse  table  in  which  are  entered  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  number  D  =  \,  2,  '  •  - ,  000  by  cos  C  and  by  sin  C 
for  C  =  1°,  2°,  •  •  89**.  It  remains  to  find  the  diirerenee  of 
longitude,  i.  e.,  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  by  the  me- 
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ridians  through  P  and  A,  the  point  from  which  we  sailed  and 
the  point  arrived  at.  The  east  and  west  arc  through  A  which 
is  intercepted  by  those  two  meridians  is  the  departure.  Since 

these  two  arcs  subtend  equal  angles  at  their  centers,  their 
ratio  equals  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  their  circles,  which  is 
immediately  seen  to  be  the  secant  of  the  latitude.  TTeiice 
Dep.  =  (Dirt".  Lung.)(fos  Lat.  A),  from  which  we  may  iiiid 
the  ditierenee  of  longitude  by  logarithms  or  by  a  traverse  table. 

In  middle  latitude  sailing  we  take  into  account  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth  and  assume  that  the  ship's  track  is  a  rhumb 
or  loxodromic  line  making  the  same  angle  C  with  all  the  mer- 
idians crossed.  Divide  the  distance  D  into  parts  eacli  so 
small  that  it  can  he  re.£]:arded  as  the  hypotenuse  of  a  plane 
right  trian},'lc  with  an  an^jle  C.  The  sum  of  tlie  vertical  Icps 
of  these  small  triangles  is  seen  to  equal  the  dirt'crence  of  lati- 
tude, so  that  wo  again  have  Diti".  Lat.  =  D  cos  C.  Since  the 
meridians  converge  towards  the  north  pole,  the  sum  of  the 
east  and  west  legs  of  our  small  triangles  has  a  value  which 
exceeds  the  departure  at  A  and  is  less  &an  the  departure  at  P 
and  is  assumed  to  equal  the  departure  in  middle  (or  mean) 
latitude,  i.  e.,  the  east  and  west  arc  intercepted  by  the  merid- 
ians throiif^^h  P  and  A  on  the  parallel  of  latitude  half  way  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude  at  P  and  A.  If  these  parallels 
are  far  apart  or  if  either  is  near  a  pole,  the  assumption  just 
made  introduces  too  large  an  error.  When  the  assumption  is 
valid,  we  have  Dep.  in  Middle  Lat.  =  D  sin  (7.  Hence  we 
may  proceed  exactly  as  in  plane  sailing  with  departure  re- 
placed by  dei^arture  in  middle  latitude. 
Mercator's  sailinj^  involves  no  assumption  restricting  its 
.  accuracy  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  computations 
can  be  conveniently  checked  gra])hieally  on  a  chart  whirh 
shows  the  ship's  position  at  all  times  and  hen<'e  its  relation  to 
possible  danger  points.  The  earth's  surface  is  mapped  on  the 
interior  of  a  rectangle  in  such  a  way  that  the  meridians  are 
represented  by  parallel  straight  lines,  as  also  are  the  parallels 
of  latitude.  Since  the  rhumb  line  on  which  we  sail  crosses  all 
the  meridians  at  the  same  angle  C,  it  is  mapped  as  a  straight 
line.  The  act  of  ])lottin£^  as  straight  lines  the  earth's  merid- 
ians which  conver^'(>  at  the  {)olcs  hn!=;  caused  an  opening  out 
of  these  meridians,  i.  e.,  a  stretching  of  cast  and  west  lengths. 
But  we  desire  tliat  any  small  hgnre  on  the  map  :shall  be  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  corresponding  iigiu*e  on  the  earth,  even 
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though  it  be  map^nifiod.  Hence  there  must  he  simullanoously 
a  stretching  of  north  and  south  lengths,  the  amount  of  stretch- 
ing being  the  secant  of  the  latitude.  If  Ir  is  the  latitude  of  a 
point  on  the  earthy  the  number  m  of  nautical  miles  in  the  mag- 
nified latitude  (called  meridional  parts)  is  given  by  a  table, 
which  is  computed  by  use  of  the  formula 

m  =  r  log  tan  (45°  +  iL) 


where  r  is  the  equatorial  radius  and  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ellipse  whose  rotation  produces  the  earth's  surface,  while 
Naperian  logarithms  are  employed.  Taking  for  simplicity 
the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  a  small  length  rdL  on  u.  meridian  is 
represented  on  Mercator's  map  by  r  sec  LdL,  wheiu  e  the  length 
on  the  map  of  the  meridian  from  the  equator  to  latitude  L  is 


By  making  use  of  the  table  of  meridional  parts  we  can  readily 

construct  to  scale  a  rectangular  iSfercator's  chart  showing  for 
example  the  parallels  of  latitude  for  20°,  21^^,  •  •  •,  30°  North 
latitudes  and  the  meridians  for  70°,  71°,  •  •  •,  85°  West  longi- 
tudes; the  entire  rectangle  is  therefore  divided  into  10  X  15 
small  rectangles  with  equal  bases,  but  varying  heights  which 
increase  as  we  pass  to  higher  latitudes.  Such  position  charts 
are  published  by  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office.  On  a  Mer^ 
cator  map,  angles  are  the  same  as  the  represented  angles  on  the 
earth,  and  difference  of  longitude  is  fonn«l  by  the  scale  at  the 
hftttom  of  the  large  rectangle.  Hut  ns  rli  trHice-^  nnd  ditfer- 
ence.s  of  latitude  appear  magnified,  the  in\v>  i  e))rc>,enting  them 
are  measured  to  the  scale  appropriate  to  their  latitude,  such 
varying  scales  being  often  given  in  the  right  and  left  hand  mar- 
gins directly  opposite  to  the  latitude. 

For  the  computation  by  logarithms  or  a  traverse  table,  we 
use  the  plane  right  triangle  on  a  Mercator's  map  whose  legs 
are  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  and  the  difference  of 
longitude  and  one  angle  is  the  course  C,  as  well  as  the  fornuila 
Dili".  Lat.  =  Dist.  X  cos  C  derived  above  from  the  curvilinear 
triangle  on  the  earth.  We  make  no  u.se  of  the  side  "tlcpart- 
ure"  in  the  last  triangle,  or  of  the  hypoteimse  of  the  former. 


— r(«*  sin  L  +  1    sin^  I»  +  ie®  sin^  L  +  •  •  •)» 
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Great  cirde  sailing  is  employed  on  very  long  voyages  since 
the  distance  sailed  is  then  a  minimtun,  although  it  has  the  in- 
convenience that  the  course  is  changing  continually.  We 
first  plot  the  track  from  port  to  port  on  a  gnomonic  projection 
chart  (a  projection  on  a  tangent  plane  from  the  center  of  the 
earth),  on  which  the  great  circle  track  is  represented  as  a 
straight  line.  Then  we  transfer  the  route  to  a  Mcrca  tor's 
map.  In  1S58,  Sir  George  Airy  proposed  a  method  of  repre- 
senting approximately  a  great  circle  directly  on  a  Mercatcw's 
map  (Bowditch,  page  82).  Great  circle  dbtances  and  courses 
are  found  by  spherical  trigonometry,  as  in  the  later  discussion 
of  the  astronomical  triangle.  An  account  of  the  literature  on 
great  circle  sailing  has  been  given  by  G.  W.  Littlehales.* 

Owing  to  various  ifinrcuracies  in  the  data  used  in  dead  reok- 
oninp,  the  navigator  must  correct  his  estimated  position  hy 
use  of  sights  or  obscrvatiuus  of  the  sun  or  stars.  We  proceed 
to  explain  the  method  now  in  general  use. 

Suppose  that  a  navigator  measures  with  a  sextant  the  sun's 
altitude  (its  angle  of  elevation  above  the  horizon)  and  finds  it 
to  be  70**,  so  that  the  sun's  zenith  distance  z  is  20°.  Then  he 
is  20°  or  1,200  nautical  miles  from  the  geographical  position  U 
of  the  sun,  i.e.,  the  point  on  thr  earth  having  the  sun  in  its  zen- 
ith. Hence  the  sliip  lies  on  a  small  eirrle  whose  spherical 
radius  is  1,200  miles  and  spherical  center  is  l\  This  circle 
of  equal  altitudes  is  in  practice  replaced  by  the  tangent  line, 
called  a  Sumner  line  of  position,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
bearing  of  the  sun.  It  was  discovered  in  1837  by  an  American 
shipmaster,  Capt.  T.  H.  Sumner,t  under  the  stress  of  saving 
his  ship  from  imminent  danger.  Two  special  cases  of  tlie 
method  h'cu\  long  been  in  constant  use.  The  navigator  took 
a  sun  <']L'ht  just  after  sunrise  and  just  before  sunset  to  deter- 
mine his  longitude,  the  Sumner  line  tlien  l)eing  ])er{)en(iieular 
to  tile  approximately  East  or  West  bearing  of  the  sun.  lie 
took  a  noon  sight  to  find  his  latitude,  the  Sumner  line  then 
being  perpendicular  to  the  North  or  South  bearing  of  the  sun. 

In  1875  Admiral  Marcq  Saint  Hilairet  of  the  French  navy 
gave  the  following  method  to  find  the  Sifmner  line.  Given 

*  The  Development  of  Great  Circle  Sailiog,  U.  S.  Hydrogmphic  Office, 

1889,  No.  90. 

t  A  New  itnd  Accurate  Method  of  Finding  h  Ship's  Position  at  Sea, 
Boston,  1843;  third  ed.,  ISol. 

t  Cakul  du  point  obeerv^,  Revue  MarUvm  el  ColoniaUt  vol.  46,  1875| 
p.  341,  p.  714. 
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the  e^timatpf!  position  A  of  the  ship  as  found  by  dead  rcrk- 
oniiig  and  the  geographical  position  U  of  the  sun  (or  a  star), 
we  compute  tlie  great  circle  distance  AU  by  one  of  the  for- 
mulas below,  and  either  compute  the  bearing  (azimuth)  of  U 
from  A  or  take  it  from  a  table  of  azimuths  or  from  Weir's 
Azimuth  Diagram.  Then  h—W'^AU  b  the  computed 
altitude.  Let  h'  be  the  sun's  altitude  observed  wiik  the  sex- 
tant. On  a  Mercator's  chart  lay  off  from  A  the  difference  of 
the  altitudes  in  miles  towards  U  or  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  U  according  as  h  lr<s  thnn  or  erenter  than  h'.  Then 
the  straight  line  through  tin  peiiit  B  thus  determined  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  bearing  i.s  liie  Sumner  Hue*  containing  the 
ship's  true  position. 

The  computation  is  made  by  use  of  formulas  derived  from 
the  astronomical  triangle  MPZt  whose  projection  on  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  M  represents  the 
sun  (or  star),  P  the  elevated  pole,  and  Z  the  observer's  zenith 
(point  overhead) .  The  declination  d  of  the  sun  at  the  moment 


of  observation  is  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac;  its  hour 

angle  t  and  the  observer's  latitude  L  are  supposed  known.  A 
standard  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry  expresses  cos  MZ 
in  terms  of  the  remaining  two  sides  and  their  included  angle  t: 


Replacing  cos  <  by  1  —  2  sin*  i<,  we  get 

sin  h  =  cos  (L  —  d)  —  2  cos  L  cos  d  sin-  Ji. 
*  Approadmately.  See  the  report  below  on  Guyoa'a  tables. 


Fig,  2. 


cos  (90°  -  A)  =  cos  (90**  -  L)  cos  (90*  -  rf) 

+  sin  (90''  -  L)  sin  (90°  -  d)  cos  t. 
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By  finding  the  final  product  by  logarithms,  we  readily  get  h. 
It  is  customary  to  use  a  formula  obtained  from  the  last  bv 
introducing  versine  a*  for  1  —  cos^c  and  haversine  x  for  I  vers  x 
—  sin*  J  ar.  Since  h  =  90®  —  z,  we  get 

1  —  vers  z  =  1  —  vers  (L  —  <0  ~  2  cos  Z#  cos  <i  hav  t, 

whence,  by  cancellation  and  division  by  2,  we  finally  have* 

hav  2    hav  (L  —     +  cos  X  cos  <{  hav  t 

Table  45  in  Bowditch  s  American  Practical  Navigator  gives 
the  havcrsinos  and  their  logarithms  of  angles  at  intervals  of 
15  seconds  of  angle  (or  one  second  of  time)  up  to  120°  (or  8 
hours),  with  an  extension  to  180**.  Since  we  now  have  the 
thiee  sides  of  our  triangle  MPZ,  we  may  compute  the  azimuth 
angle  Z  by  usef  of 

cos^  JZ  =  cos  8  COS  {s  —  p)  sec  L  sec  A,   *  =       H-  A  +  ji), 

where  p  is  the  polar  distance  90**  ±  d. 

In  1875,  Lord  KelvinI  stated  that  it  ought  to  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  to  use  Sumner's  method  for  ordinary 
navigation  at  sea. 

Wc  may  solve  our  astronomical  triangle  PZM  by  use  of 
the  splierieal  tra\-erse  table  published  by  Commander  F. 
Radler  de  Aquin()§  of  the  Brazilian  Xavy.  In  Fig.  2,  let  tlie 
perpendicular  a  from  M  to  PZ  divide  the  latter  into  the  ])arts 
Pitt  «  90**  —  h  and  Zm  =  90°  —  B,  Use  is  made  of  six  for- 
mulas given  b\  Napier's  rules.  By  means  of 

sin c{  s  cos  a  sin b,      cot  i  =  cotaco&b, 

*C.  L.  Poor,  in  his  Simplified  Navigation  for  Ships  and  Aircraft,  126 

Ep.,  1918,  N.  Y.,  The  Centurj-  Co.,  (Icsrrihcs  h;  ■  TTi  ifliiiif  to  rompute  z 
y  this  formula.    It  is  in  eflfect  a  circular  Hhde  rule  with  scvcrul  circular 
discs  for  finding  the  separate  terms  of  the  formula. 

t  Or  by  a  formula  for  its  hnvrr^ine,  Muir,  Navigyitiont  1918,  p.  444; 
Card,  Navigation  Notes,  p.  9  (example,  p.  90). 

t  Popular  lectures  and  addresses  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  vol.  3,  "Navi- 
gational Affairs,"  1891  and  1894,  MaciniUaa  and  Co. 

§The  "Newest"  Navigation.  Altitude  and  Aximtitli  Tables,  2d  ed., 
T.tiiiilori,  J.  D.  Potter,  1917.  A(}ulii(»,  O  methodo  de  Marrq  Saint  Hilaire, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1902;  Typos  de  caieulo  .  .  .  ,  1902.  The  table  was  re- 
printed and  iUustrated  examples  (but  without  explanation  of  its  con- 
>(ru(  tion)  in  Altitude,  Astmuth  and  line  of  Position,  U.  8.  HydiQBraphic 
Uttice,  1917,  No.  200. 
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he  computed  and  tabulated  the  values  of  d  and  /  corresponding 
to  values  of  h  for  every  dei^ree  and  of  a  for  every  30'  from  0° 
to  84°  and  for  every  1°  from  84°  to  90°.  Since 

sin  A  —  cos  a  sin  B,      cot  Z  »  cot  a  cos  £ 

are  of  the  same  form  as  the  ])rereding  equations,  the  values  of 
h  and  Z  for  given  a  and  Ji  are  already  knowu.  Hence  the 
table  has  a  double  set  of  labels 

B\b\h\d\Z\t\ 

at  the  top  of  the  page  for  any  ^ven  value  of  a.  Finally, 

sin  a  =  cos  d  sin  i,      cot  b  =  cot  d  cos  t 

show  that  we  have  automatieally  tabulated  the  values  of  a 
and  b  (marked  by  labels  at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  which  cor- 
respond to  given  values  of  d  and  t.  The  table  has  a  column 
with  the  heading  ('\c  showing  e  —  90°  —  6  or  0  =  90°  B; 
also  a  column  showing  the  two  angles  ut  M.  To  do  away  with 
certain  iuLcrpoluLions,  we  take  an  assumed  latitude  and  longi- 
tude neariy  the  same  as  those  given  by  dead  reckoning, 
without  changing  the  accuracy  of  the  Sumner  line. 

Lord  Kelvin*  had  previously  published  a  smaller  table  of 
the  same  type. 

F.  Souillagouet'st  final  table  of  JOS  pages  is  a  traverse  table 
for  the  right  spherical  triangle  MniP  of  Fig.  2.  It  gives  as 
entries  ^  =  Pm  and  <i  for  arguments  f  (angle  at  P)  and  hy- 
potenuse 90°  —  d,  each  at  intervals  of  30'  up  to  90^.  Having 
a  and  mZ  —  PZ  —  <f>,  we  again  enter  the  table  and  read  off 
the  azimuth  Z  and  altitude  A.  His  first  table  of  254  pages 
serves  to  solve  triangle  PZM;  let  0'  =  ZK  be  the  perpendicular 
from  Z  to  PM,  and  let  ^  ^  PK.  Then 

tan  0  =  cot  L  cos  P,      sin  A  =  /  cos(90°  —  d  —  <l>), 
f  B  sin  L/(cos  0)  s»  cos  0'. 

The  table  gives  0  and  log/.    We  tli(>n  get  //. 

*  W.  Thomson,  Tables  for  facilitating  of  Sunmer's  method  at  aea* 
London,  1876.  Cf.  H.  Jaeol^'a  Navigation,  1917,  pp.  125-133,  292-817. 

t  Tables  du  point  auxiliaire  pniir  frouvcr  rapirfnrnont  la  liaiiteur  ct 
Tazimut  ajtimds,  suivies  d'un  recueil  nouveau  dc  tables  nautiqucJi  .  .  .  * 
new  ed.,  TouIouk,  1900. 
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G.  W.  Littlchales*  published  a  hook  of  charts  which  serve 
to  solve  graphically  the  astronomical  triangle  PZM.  Employ 
a  stereographic  projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  the  plane 
of  the  obsarver's  mmdian  (a  projection  from  the  pole  of  the 
meridian  circle).  By  use  of  the  latitude,  90°  —  PZ,  mark  the 
observer's  position  Z  on  the  bounding  meridian.  Locate  the 
position  M  of  the  observed  celestial  body  by  means  of  its  dec- 
lination  90*^  —  PM  and  its  hour  angle  MPZ.   In  the  triangle 


p 


s 

Fig.  3. 


PMZ  we  have  two  sides  and  tlie  iiitliuled  angle  and  desire  the 
azimuth  PZM  and  co-altitude  ZJ/.  Rotate  the  trianplo  about 
the  center  0  of  the  projection  with  the  side  PZ  kept  in  coin- 
cidence with  the  bounding  meridian  until  Z  is  brought  to  the 
position  of  P,  whence  P  is  moved  to  a  position  P*,  and  M  to 
M*,  The  co-altitude  now  lies  along  a  meridian  PM*  and  the 
azimuth  becomes  the  angle  M'PP'  between  two  meridians,  so 
that  each  can  be  measured  by  means  of  the  <rr?Kliiations  of 
the  projection.  Tn  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  actual  rota- 
tion of  the  triangle,  draw  a  series  of  equally  spaced  circles 
with  the  center  0,  numbered  serially  from  0  outward,  and  a 
series  of  equally  spaced  radial  lines,  marked  by  numbers  indi- 
cating their  angular  distances  in  minutes  of  arc  counted  in 
clockwise  direction  from  OS.  After  plotting  M,  note  the  num<» 

*  Altitude,  Ajdmuth  and  Geographical  Poettion,  comprising  Graphical 
Tablea  .  .  .  ,  Philadelphia,  Uppincott,  1906,  |25. 
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ber  of  the  circle  and  the  number  of  the  radial  which  pass 
through  M.  To  the  number  of  the  radial  add  tin  number  of 
minutes  in  the  co-latitude.  The  sum  is  the  radial  inimher  of 
M\  which  is  thus  located  in  the  circle  just  noted.  We  can 
now  read  off  from  the  graduated  urcs  of  the  projection  the 
desired  altitude  and  azimuth.  The  projection  was  constructed 
for  a  sphere  12  feet  in  diameter  and  subdix  ided  into  3(>S  sec- 
tions. The  plate  for  a  section  is  about  a  foot  square  and  two 
of  them  are  printed  on  the  lar^  pape.  There  is  a  diagram 
which  furnishes  an  index  to  the  plates.  For  example,  let  the 
declination  be  45°  54'  N,  the  hour  angle  'Mf  4.'5.5',  and  the 
latitude  39**  16'  N.  Plotting  the  declination  and  hour  angle 
roughly  on  the  index  of  plates  with  reference  to  the  parallels 
and  meridians  (counted  from  the  left-hand  bounding  merid- 
ian), we  find  that  the  position  of  the  observed  body  falls  on 
plate  No.  63  approximately  at  the  intersection  of  circle  17.2 
with  radial  8,400.  The  co-latitude  is  3,044  minutes.  Thus  the 
approximate  position  of  the  rotnted  position  M'  is  tlie  inter- 
section of  circle  17.2  with  radial  S,4()()  -f-  3,044  and  hence  falls 
oil  plate  No.  258.  Turn  to  plate  No.  (13  and  plot  the  declin- 
ation and  hour  angle  carefully;  we  find  tliat  M  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  circle  495.6  with  radial  8,411.  Then  if'  on  plate 
No.  258  is  at  the  intersection  of  that  circle  with  radial  8,411 
+  3,044,  whence  we  read  off  the  altitude  66*  36'  and  the  azi- 
muth N  63^  32'  W.  The  method  a  pplies  at  once  to  sailing  on  a 
great  circle  from  Z  to  M,  the  initial  course  being  angle  PZM. 
In  the  problem  to  identify  an  observed  star,  we  know  its  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  and  hence  point  J/'i  we  get  M  and  hence 
its  declination  and  hour  angle. 

E.  Guyou*  recently  published  extensive  tables  for  the  accu- 
rate simultaneous  determination  of  altitude  and  azimuth. 
Underlying  his  method  are  geometrical  facts  of  considerable 
interest.  On  the  sphere  let  CC\M  be  a  circle  of  position  with 
the  center  A  and  let  Z  be  the  position  of  the  ship  estimated 
by  dead  reckoning  (Fig.  4).  Let  i  be  the  intersection  of 
the  circle  with  the  great  circle  AZ.  On  Mercator's  chart,  let 
cryvt  and  zin  be  the  curves  which  represent  the  circle  CCi  and 
the  great  circle  ZlA  (Fig.  5).  The  true  line  of  position  ih  is 
the  normal  at  { to  the  arc  ».  But  by  Saint  Hilaire's  method 
we  draw  the  tangent  tj  at  2  to  the  arc  si  and  take  a  perpendic- 

•NouveUes  Tables  de  Navigation,  Paris,  1911.  Vol.  1,  Reduction 
k  I'Equateur,  33  +  370  pp.  Vol.  2,  Calcul  de  la  Hauteur  e(  de  TAsimut, 
284  pp. 
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ular  jh'  to  this  tangent  as  the  line  of  position.  While  this 
line  passes  very  near  to  i,  its  direction  is  in  error  by  an  angle 
kih*  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  z  and  i  to  the 


arc  zi.  This  error  increases  with  the  latitude  and  praftieally 
disappears  at  the  equator,  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  circle  C'('i'  and 
point  Z'  of  Fig.  4,  since  the  great  circle  arc  Z*VA'  is  repre- 
sented on  the  chart  (Fig.  5)  by  a  curve  z*i'a'  which  has  an 
inflexion  at  z'  and  hence  coincides  with  its  tangent  for  a  con- 
siderable K'inrth.  The  last  fa(  t  is  the  basis  of  Guyou's  method 
to  find  a  line  of  position  which  presents  all  the  advantages  of 
the  line  of  Saint  Hilaire  and  yet  is  free  from  the  imperfections 
with  which  the  latter  line  is  in  general  aflTected.  Starting  with 
the  "figure"  (cci,  z)  composed  of  the  curve  cfj  and  the  point  2, 
slide  it  down  to  occupy  the  position  (c'ci',  2').  This  displaced 
figure  represents  on  the  sphere  a  figure  composed  of  a  circle 
C*Ci  and  point  Z\  for  which  Saint  Hilaire*s  method  is  prac- 
tically exact,  since  z'i*a*  is  practically  straight  near  2'.  The 
method  consists  of  two  operations, — reduction  to  the  equator 
and  dctrniilnation  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  for  the  reduced 
figure  at  the  equator,  beittg  accomplished  by  tables  1  and  2 
respectively.    First,  let 


/f  =  90**  -  C^,  D    90*  -  P^,  P.  «  ZPA,  L^9(f-PZ 


0 


¥10.  4. 


FiQ.  5. 


be  the  true  altitude,  declination  and  hour  angle  of  the  observed 
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body  and  latitude  of  the  estimated  position  Z,  and  hence 
the  "real  data."  Lot  the  corresponding  values  for  figure 
CC'C/,  Z'),  with  Z'  on  the  equator,  be 


which  are  the  "reduced  data."   By  use  of  relations  like 


it  is  proved  in  his  article*  (but  not  stated  in  his  book)  that 


Table  I  gives  the  resulting;  values  of  ±  /)')  as  functions 
of  H  zh  D  for  each  L.  By  use  of  a  right  triangle,  we  get 
tan  Ze  =  cot  D' 'sln  Pr,  where  Z,  is  the  azimuth.  Table  II 
gives  the  values  of  //  and  Z  as  functions  of  D', 

Some  Further  Books  on  Navigation. 

If  all  the  books  on  navigation  were  collected  toj^ether  they 
would  sink  a  ship.  The  following  books  in  English  are  not 
afraidt  of  a  needed  mathematical  formula  and  appear  to  be 


•  *'  Nouvelie  uietliodc  pour  determmer  les  droiies  de  hauteur  et  le  point 
observe,"  Rei-ue  maritime^  vol.  180,  Feb.,  1009,  pp.  223-266.  Abo,  Rinala 

mariltima,  Aufl.,  1 

t  The  f()l^)\vill^;  :i\  oid  explicit  fonnulas:  ii.  MansliuU,  Nuv.  iiiarlc  easy, 
Milwaukee,  1S77.  W.  C.  Bernen,  Praptice  of  Nav.  and  Naut.  Astr.,  071 
pp.,  9th  ed.,  liNTi,  North  Shields.  L.  Young,  Simple  Elements  of  Nav., 
248  pp.,  2d  ed.,  1898,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Johnson,  On  Finding  the  Lat.  and  Long, 
in  Cloudy  VVt-at her.  3^1  i)p..  22<1  ed.,  \m)  umd  1D()3),  Lmdon,  Potter;  anda 
Handbook  for  Star  Double- Altitudcii.  32  pp.,  1898.  U.  Taylor,  Modem 
Nav.,  347  pp.,  1904,  San  Francisco.  C.  E.  MacAithur,  On  Nav.  amplified, 
121  pp.,  1906,  Rudder  Piih.  Co.  C.  I>  I'  -  Naut.  Science  in  its  Relation  to 
Practical  Nav.,  329  pp.,  19i(),  Puuiaui  s  Sons,  §2.  J.  Pendleburv,  Plain 
Everyday  Nav.,  44  pp.,  1911,  Yonkers,  $2.50.  W.  J.  Smith,  Tlu  Self-in- 
stnirtor  in  Nav.,  pp.,  3ded.,  1912,  Bellingham JWash.,  $3.  H.  L.  Iliotnp- 
8on,  Self-instruct  ion  in  Nav.,  80  pp.,  1916,  Portland,  Me.,  $1.50.  H.  Jaicttby, 
Nav.,  350  pp.,  2d  (•<!  .  lulT.  Miinmllan,  $2.25.  G.  L.  Hosnier,  Nav.,  214 
pn.,  1918,  Wiley,  $1.25.  S.  T.  S.  Wky,  Wrinkles  in  Practical  Nav.,  18th 
ed.,  1918,  Van  Nostrand,  $10.  F.  S.  Ha.sting!^,  Mcxlern  Nav.  bv  Sumner- 
St.  Hilmre  Methods,  84  pp.,  1918,  Appleton  and  Co.  W.  J,  llcnderson, 
Elementa  of  Nav.,  new  ed.,  1918,  Harper  and  Rroe.,  $1.25.  A.  G.  Mayor, 
Nav.  niiistrated  by  Diai^ms,  207  pp.,  1918,  Lippineott,  $1.50.  The  last 
six  txMloi  are  gpod  of  tliar  kind. 


cot 
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H+D        H'-D'    1  H-D 
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suitable  as  college  texts:  W.  C  P.  Muir,  A  Treatise  on  Navi- 
gation and  Nautical  Astronomy,  784  paj^es,  4th  edition,  1918, 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  the  text-book  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  (contains  160  pages  on  the  compass  and  the 
theory  of  its  deviations).  W.  R.  Martin^  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  429  pages,  3d  edition,  1899,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy,  221  pages,  7th  edition,  1898,  Van  Nostrand. 
F.  C.  Stf  hliing,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  328 
papes,  \^\^b  and  1903,  Macmillan  and  (  onipany.  J.  Gill, 
Text-book  on  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  380  papes, 
1898  and  1905,  Longmaus,  Green  and  Company.  W.  Hull, 
Modern  Navigation,  378  pages,  1904,  Clive,  London.  V.  J. 
English,  Navigation  for  Yachtmen,  342  pages,  1896,  H.  Cox, 
London.    Card's  book  was  cited  above. 

The  following  three  books  are  "good  ones  of  the  Bowditch 
type:  H.  Raper,  Practice  of  Xn^  ipation  and  Nautical  Astron- 
omy (1840),  934  papcs,  19th  edition,  ISOO,  Tendon,  J.  D. 
Potter;  M.  F.  Maury,  A  new  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Navigation,  520  pages,  3d  edition,  1864,  Philadelphia;  J. 
H.  Colvin,  Nautical  Astronomy,  127  pages,  1901,  London, 
Spon. 

Among  very  clear,  elementary  books  are  those  by  W.  T. 
(Earl  of)  Dunraven,  Self-instruction  in  the  Practice  and  Theory 
of  Navigation,  Macmillan,  two  volumes,  1900,  three  volumes, 
1908,  $8;  D.  Wilson-Barker  and  W.  Allingham,  Navigation, 
Practical  and  Theoretical,  154  patres,  1896,  $1,50,  I^ndon, 
Griffin  and  Company;  J.  Merrificld,  Treatise  on  Navigation 
for  Use  of  Students,  305  pages,  5th  impression,  1900,  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company  (dead  reckoning  only);  F.  S. 
Hastings,  Navigation,  109  pages,  1917,  75  cents,  Appleton  (no 
Sumner  line);  J.  U.  Walker,  An  Explanation  of  the  Method  of 
Obtaining  the  Position  at  Sea  known  as  the  N(;\v  Navigation, 
67  papfps,  1901 ,  I'ortsmouth  (Sumner  line  only).  Many  prob- 
lems ;iru]  t  xaHiination  papers  occur  in  A.  P.  W.  Williamson's 
Tcxt-t)*>t>k  t)f  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  418  pages, 
2d  edition,  1915,  Portsmouth ;  and  in  11.  B.  Goodwin's  Problems 
in  Navigation,  two  volumes,  1893-6,  London,  Riilip  and  Son. 
'Wentworth's  text  omits  the  subject  of  Sumner  lines. 

J.  B.  Harbord's  Glossary  of  Navigation,  512  pages,  3d 
edition,  1897,  Portsmouth,  is  an  excellent  nautical  dictionary 
and  reference  book. 
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Of  French  books,  the  two  hy  J.  B.  Gninmumon,  Astronomic 
et  Navigation  suivies  dc  la  ConifMiniiatioii  des  Compas,  Cll 
pages*  5th  edition,  1912,  and  Elements  de  Navigation  et  de 
Calcul  nautique,  two  volumes,  1891,  and  G.  Lecointe,  La 
Navigation  astronomique  et  la  Navigation  estim^e,  392  pages, 
1897,  all  published  by  Bcpger-Le\TauIt,  Paris,  seem  excellent. 
Especially  recommended  are  E.  Ferret's  Navigation,  Instru- 
ments, OhservatiojK,  raloiils,  lf>OSi,  Paris,  O.  Doiii  et  Fils, 
5  francs  (in  Eiu'yclope<iie  scit'iitiiKjiie) ;  and  Coiirs  ()r  Naviga- 
tion et  de  Compas,  1913,  Ecole  Navale,  A.  Chaiiamel,  Paris, 
10  francs. 

Many  German  texts  are  listed  in  Katalog  der  Blichersamm- 
lung  der  Nautischen  Abteilung  des  Reichsmarineamts,  1905, 
Berlin,  Mittler  und  Sohn. 

On  tables  of  altitudes  and  azimuths,  see  Encyclop^die  des 
Sciences  math^matiques,  volume  VII,  part  1,  218^223. 

MiNiMLM  List*  of  Hooks  on  the  Mathf.matical  Tubory  of  Ballistics. 

Articloi  in  Encydop^die  dea  Sciences  math^^matiques,  volume  IV,  part 
6,  pages  1-191. 

P.  R.  .'M^rr  and  others.  Ground  Work  of  Prartical  Nnvy  Gunnery  or 
Exterior  BallisticH,  329  pages,  1915,  Annapolis,  U.  S.  Naval  Inst.,  $6. 

P.  Charbonnicr.  Trait6  de  Balisfique,  second  edition,  SOU  pages,  1904. 
Paris,  Beranger;  Balistique  extt^rifurr  rationnplln,  two  volumps,  402  and 
4(H')  pages,  1907,  Paris,  Doin;  Baliaiiquf  jnt<  rii  ure,  361  pages,  IIKX),  Pans, 
Doin. 

C.  Cran/,  Lehrhucli  dor  Ballisf  ik,t  Li-ipzi);,  Tculmer:  v  olume  I,  .\pniwre 
Ballistik,  second  ediiiun,  1917,  029  pugei^;  volume  111,  i^^xperimenteUe  Bal- 
listik,  339  paces,  1913;  volume  IV,  Tafeln  und  Fhotogi^iliieen,  81  pacWt 
1910. 

J.  M.  Ingalls,  Artillerj'  Circular  M,  BalliBtin  Tables,  Revised  by  Ord- 
nance noanl.  2X^  jia^es.  1918,  Government  IViiiting  Office,  Wiushinfiton. 

F.  Siacci,  Baiislic|uc  ext^rieure,  474  pages,  1892,  Pans,  Berger-i^evrault. 
E.  Vallier,  Balistique  ext^eui«,  second  Mition,  212  pages,  Paris,  Gau- 

thier-Villars.  1913  (with  improvements  on  Hiarri's  inetliods). 

G.  M.  Wiidrick.  Gunnery  for  Heavy  ArUilery,  Coast  Artilleiy  School, 
Ft.  Monroe,  1918  (recent  methods  for  effect  of  wind  on  trajectones). 


•  Prepared  by  Profcfksur.s  Iloskms  and  Gronwall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Professor  Bliss.  As  supplementary  books  t  hey  suggest  A.  Hamilton,  Ballis- 
tics, Artillery  School  Press,  Ft.  Monroe,  1908-9;  J.  M.  Ingalls,  Interior  Bal- 
listics, third  ed.,  1912,  Wiley  and  Sons,  $3;  Ingalls,  Artillerv'  Circular  N, 
Problems  in  Exterior  Ballistics,  250  pp.,  Government  Priiiiin^  Office,  1900 
(easentiaUy  a  revised  form  of  Ilia  Usndbook  of  Pioblemii  in  Direct  and  In- 
direct Fire,  1890,  Wiley  ft  Sons);  I.  Didion's  and  N.  Mayevski's  texts^ 
1860  and  1S72,  <>f  liistoriral  inferoHi,  Also  Jouriial  of  the  U.  S.  Artillery, 
Ft.  Monroe,  1892-,  and  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  Annapolis^ 
1874-,  each  with  many  translations  of  articles  in  foieign  artery  journab. 

t  Coiglish  tranai.  by  Greenhill  just  announced. 
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Books  on  ram  Thsort  op  Atiatiok.* 

*  W.  L.  Cowley  and  H.  Levy,  Aeronaut  it's  in  theon,'  and  oxperiment, 
Longmans,  19  IK. 

A.  Fage,  The  Aeroplane,  London,  Griffin  and  Company,  1917. 
M.  A.  8.  Riaeh,  Airserewp,  New  York,  Appleton,  1916. 

*  F.  lAnrhostor.  ArnMlynainirs.  ir>()7:  AorodoneticB,  1906,  Van  NoCh 
trand,  $6  each  (cljus-sics  though  rather  out  of  date). 

Duch^ne,  Tlic  mechaniea  of  the  aeroplane,  Lonf(nian.s. 

A.  Klemin,  Course  in  aerodjTianiirs  and  air|)I:iii('  dcsipn,  Xew  York, 
Ciardner,  Moffat  and  Company,  (from  Aridlion  and  Aeronauiical 
Bngineering,  1016-7). 

F.  £.  Bedell,  Airplane  characteriatica,  Ithaca,  Taylor  and  Company, 
1918. 

In  addition  to  tbeee  particttlariy  reoommended  books,  acoeaa  ahoukl  be 
had  to  the  following: 

*  Technical  Reports  of  the  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 

London,  yt  arly  (( ireenhill's  articles,  of  special  interest  to  mathematicians, 
have  been  published  separately  under  the  titles*  Dynamics  of  Mechanical 
Fliilit,  1912,  Van  Nostrand,  and  Report  on  Gyroscopic  Theory). 

*  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Amfrican  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
Washington  (the  artick".s  by  liunsaker,  Duraud  and  E.  B.  Wilaon  are  of 
Special  int(«re.st  to  mathematician.s). 

*  G.  H.  Hrvan,  Stability  in  Aviation,  1911,  Marmillan,  $2. 

S.  BriHiet.skv,  Tdhoku  Malh.  Journ.,  .June,  1910;  Aug.,  1918. 

*  J.  C.  Hunsaker  and  ot  hen^,  Dynamical  StabiUty  of  AerO|daneB,  SmiUl- 
aonian  MisoeUaneoua  Collections,  62,  1910,  No.  5. 

*  N.  Joukowski,  Bases  thdoretiques  de  I'Ac'ronautique:  A<?rodynamique, 
230  pp.,  1910,  (lauthior-Villars. 

As  n^rds  the  experimental  work,  recommended  books  are: 

*  O.  Eiffel,  R^lristanoe  de  I'air,  1910,  514  francs;  Resistance  de  I'air  et 
I'aviation,  1912.  12  francs  (tran.sl.  by  Ilunsakf  r,  Hesistancp  of  the  Air, 
Houi^ton,  Miilliu  and  Company,  1913);  >«ouveUes  reclierdies  .  .  .  faites 
au  laDoraUHie  d'Aut«uiI,  1914,  50  francs. 

J.  C.  Iliitisaker,  Stal)lc  Hiplane  Arraiieemf>nts,  Entn'K  i ;  ifui,  ,lan.,\9\7 . 

*  HunsaktT  ami  others,  Ke|x)rts  on  \\  ind  Tunnel  LxiKTiinents  in  Aero- 
djmamics,  Sniitli-onian  Inst.,  1916,  30  cents. 

Annand  de  Gtamont,  Esaais  d'Adrodynamique,  Gauthier^Villare, 
1911-4. 

*  A.  W.  Judge,  Properties  of  Aoofoils  and  Aerodynamie  bodies,  1917, 
Macmillan,  16. 

R.  Pannell,  The  wind  channel,  Aenmautieal  Journ.,  July,  1918. 

*  F.  I^anciiester,  Ftjring-machine  from  engineering  standpoint,  1916^ 
Van  Nostrand,  $3. 

*S.  P.  Lan^ey,  Experiments  .  .  .  ,  Smithsonian  Inst.,  1891,  1908, 
1911  (of  histori(>al  interest  only). 

*  L.  Marclus  and  liiccardo-Brauzzi^  in  their  three  and  two  volume 
wolks  each  entitled  Coun  d'A6ronautique,  treat  the  theory  of  balloona 
very  fully. 

I  must  omit  the  list  of  titles  of  over  fifty  papers  of  mathe- 
matical character  which  appeared  during  the  past  two  years 

*  Recommended  by  Professor  H.  Bateman  of  the  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tory of  Troop  Collriic  of  Ti'(  Imology,  Pi\sadena.  Cal.  Tlie  -starred  books  are 
those  recommended  independently  by  Professor  K.  B.  Wilson,  who  remarked 
that  A.  F.  Zahm's  Aerial  Navigation,  Appleton  and  Company,  1911,  ^ves 
the  best  popular  historical  account,  while  the  best  elementary  account  is  by 
Fainlcv<3  and  Burei,  rAviution. 


* 
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in  the  following  journals:  Aviation,  Aeronautics,  Aeronautical 
Journal,  Aerial  Age,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
volume  91A,  page  354,  page  503,  and  AviaUon  and  Aeronaidieal 
Engineerinii  (which  gave  two  lists  of  books  on  aviation,  Au- 
gust 15, 1916,  page  31,  May  1, 1917,  page  306). 


A  PARTIAL  ISOMORPH  OF  TRIGONOMETRY. 


1.  It  is  well  known  that  the  only  continuous  solution, 
*p(^)t  ^^)>  of  the  system  of  functional  equations 


is  ip{x)  =  cos  X,  rf/ix)  =  sin  x.  By  suppressing  the  condition 
that  (p,  yp,  shall  be  continuous  functions  of  a  single  variable, 
and  one  or  two  of  (1),  (2),  (3),  we  get  what  may  be  called  the 
partial  isomorphs  of  trigonometry,  whose  interest,  of  course, 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  their  interpretations.  Several  such 
are  known  and  in  use.  While  seeking  arithmetical  para- 
phrases for  some  of  the  more  complicated  results  in  elliptic  and 
theta  functions,  I  noticed  incidentally  another  of  these  iso- 
morphs in  which  (1),  (2)  only  are  retained.  Apart  from  its 
usefulness  in  the  theory  of  numbers  'v  hich  is  not  considered 
here),  this  isoniorph  is  of  interest  i>ecaus(;  it  extends,  in  a 
sca^e,  the  concepts  of  evenness  and  oddness,  or  parity,  rela- 
tively to  functions  of  several  variables. 

2.  We  denote  the  sets  of  variables,  {xi,  xi,  •  •  3-„),  (—  xi, 
—  jr»,  •  •  —  ar«)  by  —  f  respectively,  and  define  a  function 
/to  be  even  or  odd  in  ^  according  as  it  does  not  or  does  change 
sign  when  the  signs  of  Z\,X2,  •••,a*„  are  changed  simultan- 
eously: fiX)  -  /(—  or /(^)  =  — /(—  accordinp:  as  /  is 
even  or  odd  in  |.  'J'hese  relations  may  be  written /((.ri.  .ro. 
•  •  x„))  =  ±/((—  Xi,  —.r-i,  •  •  •,  —  Tn)),  the  inner  (  )  Ix-ini^^  nsrd 
to  distinguish /i^)  from/(ji,  x-i,  •  •  •,  .r„),  in  which  no  property 
of  evenness  or  oddness  is  implied. 


BY  PROFESSOR  £.  T.  BELL. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


ip{a  +  6)  =  ^ia)ip{h)  -  iA(a)^(6), 
^(a  -f  6)  -  H- 
ipHa)  +  ^\a)  -  1 
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Two  aets  of  variables  are  distinct  if  and  only  if  they 
have  no  variable  in  common.  Unless  the  contrary  is  expressly 

stated,  all  the  sets  of  variables  in  the  /'s  which  follow  are  dis* 
tinct.  We  shall  be  concerned  with  a  form  of  addition  for 
sets,  which  is  as  follows:  Let  J'  =  (xi,  x% ,  •  •  • ,  i^a'),  %"  ~  (r/', 
3Ci'\  "  ■,  Xb"),  =  (.r,"'.  Jt"*,    ■    a/") ;  then  the  sum 

of  •  •    r'      the  set      ;       •  •  •  I  D,  =  i^',       •  • 

x^",       x,'\  .  •  • ,  xr,        •  •  • ,  a-,'").    Hence  in  par- 
ticnlar,     ^  {xi';xt']  -  ■  -  ixj)  =  {xi\  xz',  and  (^'; 

(r;  r');  v)  =     r ;     •  •  0 etc.;and  (|'; -  r ;  r";  •  •  •) 

3.  Extending  the  foregoing  to  several  sets,  let  (xn,  xn,  xaf 
[  •  *!  ar,-,)  =        iyji,  ya,  yjz,  •  •  • ,  i/yt^)  =        (i  =  1,  •  •  • ,  r; 

J  =  1,  •  •  • , .?).  denote  (r  +  *)  distinct  sets  of  variables.  Then, 
a  function  /  of  ^2,  -  -  - ,  ^r,  Vi*  ' ' ' »V»  whicli  is  even  in 
each  4  separately,  odd  in  each  rj  separately,  is  denoted  by 
/(III  lt»  •  •  •  >  I  Vu  Vif  •  • » By  definition  the  parity  of  this 
/  is  (ai,  02,  ■  " ,  Or  1 61,  62,  •  •  • ,  &,) ;  its  order,  or  total  number  of 
independent  y  variables,  is  (oi  +  <i«  +  ■  ■  ■  +  Or)  +  (6| 
+  62  +  •  •  •  +  6.) ;  its  degree,  or  total  number  of  |,  if  variables 
is  (r  +  .0.    Similarly /Ui,  ^2,  •  •  • .  M0),/(0|  )  de- 

note/'s  of  respcrtive  parities  (oi,  ^2,  •  •  •.  «r'0),  (0'/;i,  ^j,  •  •  •, 
5^),  of  tlie  obviously  corresponding  orders  and  decrees,  even  in 
each  I,  odd  in  each  77.  Beyond  the  prescribed  conditions  of 
evenness  and  odduess,  all  of  these /'s  are  wholly  arbitrary: 
they  may  be  continuous  in  some  or  in  none  of  the  ar,  y  variables; 
algebraic,  or  transcendental,  etc.  When  o;  ^  a,  (/  6, 
(»  =  1,  •  r;  j  1,  •••,»),  the  aboNc  parities  are  writtenre- 
spectively  (a''|t*),  (o''|0),  (0|6*).  The  parity  of  a  constant, 
i.  e.,  function  independent  of  the  x,y  variables  in/,  is  (0|0). 
According:  to  this  notation,  a  function  of  parity  fl'"'!*)  is  a 
function  of  r  -\-  s  single  variables  (not  sets),  even  in  r  of  the 
variables  separately,  odd  separately  in  the  rest;  e.  g.. 


is  of  parity  {r\8).   As  another  example,  an  arbitrary  function 


II  cdfe  Xi  '  H  sin  yj 


is  of  parity  (I'^jl*);  while 
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of  ft  vambles  can  always  be  written  as  the  sum  of  a  f imctioo 
of  parity  (n|0)  and  a  function  of  parity  (0|a): 

(4)  2if(xi,  arj,  •  •    x»)  s M{xu  xt,  •  •    a:*) |0) 

+  /i(0|(x,,x„...,Jn)) 

(5)  MiXi,  X2,  •  •      J-n)  10)  =  f{Xi,  X-i,  •  •  •  ,  .r„) 

+        xi,  -  icj,  ••    -  X,) 

—  /(—  Xu^  Xtf  **'f  —  ««). 

The  isomorph  we  shall  consider  is  the  algebra  of  sets  and 
parities,  and  the  closely  related  properties  of  functions 

•  •  • .     ;  T?i,  rji,  "  The  algebra  is  implicit  in  §  5;  the 

correspondence  with  (1),  (2)  is  established  in  §0,  extended  in 
§§  7,  8,  and  in  §§  9,  10  outlined  for  the  purpose  stated  in  §  4. 

4.  It  is  a  fundamental  result  for  the  applications  that  an 
arbitrary  /  of  parity  (a^  as,  *  •  ,  ar|6i,  5%,  6,)  may 
be  expressed  linearly  in  terms  of  2""*  suitably  chosen  func- 
tions whose  parities  are  all  of  the  type  (1"|1*),  where  w  = 
the  order  of  /;  5  =  the  decree;  and  a  +  /3  =  oj.  Although 
the  actual  linear  representation  is  nut  required  in  use,  we  shall, 
nevertheless,  show  how  to  write  it  down,  in  proving  its  exist- 
ence— to  bring  out  tlve  uigunometric  analogies  between  sin  x, 
cos X  and  {0\x),  {x\0).  It  will  follow  then  that  the /  in  (4) 
is  a  linear  function  of  the  same  sort;  in  this  ease  the  number 
of  functions  in  the  representation  is  2",  and  a  +  ^  =  n.  The 
degrees  of  the  several  functions  in  the  representations  follow 
a  more  complicated  law,  which  may  be  written  down  if  de- 
sired. To  arrive  at  these  represeotatiomi  briefly,  we  adopt 
the  following  con\  entions. 

5.  Associated  with  each  symbol  ^j,  •  •  ■,  ^r\rfu  Vit  ' '  'i*?*) 
is  a  symbol  of  parity  (oi,  02,  "',a,\bi,bi,  •  and  if 

=  (I';  i";  •  ;  I  "),  the  notation  being  that  of  §  2,  the  par- 
ity is  written  ((a; b;  -"ic),  at,  "',  OrlBi,  fti,  •  •  6») ;  viz.,  Oi 
s  (a;  6;  '  ";e),  and  so  in  all  cases  where  a  set  ^  or  tj  is  re- 
garded as  a  sum  of  sets.  With  the  same  notation,  if  (^'; 
•  •  • ;  and  (a;  6;  •  •  • ;  are  associates,  then  we  take  as  the 
associate  of  (—  —  •  •  •  ;  tiie  parity  (—  a;  —  6;  •  •  •  ; 
c),  etc.,  the  minus  signs  indicating  that  the  signs  of  all  the 
variables  in  •  •  •  have  been  ciiangcd.    Hence,  from  the 
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de6nition8«  we  take  —  (—  a;  —  •  •  • ;  c)  s  (a;  5;  •  •  • ;  —  c), 
etc.   For  brevity  we  may  write  a  symbol  (fi,  ^tt '  *  * »    |  iht 

Vi>  ''-fVi)  =  (^\y)y  and  the  corresponding  parity  {A\B). 
Then  the  formal  laws  of  addition  and  multiplication  for  sym- 
bols (X\  Y),  {A\B)  are  defined  as  follows.  An  equation  of 
the  form 

(6)  piA  1 B)  «  Cip{A,  \  Bi)  +  C2piA2 1  Bj)  +  •  •  •  4-  ctp(Ak  \  BO, 

where  the  ci. cj,  are  integers  >  0,  is  to  be  read:  An 

arbitrary  /  of  parity  (A\B)  is  expressihlc  as  a  sum  of  ci  +  ct 
-f-  Ck  suitably  chosen  functions,  c,  of  which  are  of  parity 

(Ai\Bi),  (i  =  A").    Simiiurly,  if  some  of  the  c's  are 

integers  <  0,  ((jj  signifies  the  like  expressibiiity  as  a  difference. 
Wben  we  wish  to  consider  the  sets,  rather  than  the  parities, 
the  equation  (6)  will  be  replaced  by 

(7)  q{X\Y)^  Cx?(Xi  I  Yi)  +  c^{Xt  |  F,)  +  •  •  •  +  CflU'i  |  Yd, 

where  all  the  c's  denote  -f-  1  or  —  1  (for  an  arbitrary  constant, 
|c|>  1,  may  obviously  be  abs<)rl)ed  in  the  function).  (7) 
indicates  the  appropriate  (A',  i }',)  for  the  linear  expression  of 
arbitrary  fiX\  Y);  the  equations  (6),  (7)  are  merdy  different 
ways  of  stating  the  same  fact.  The  next  has  another  meaning. 
If  a  given  F(X\  Y)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(8)  cFiX  I Y)  =  ci/(A'i  I  Ki)  -h  C2f{Xt  \  K.) 

-h  ••.-|-<?»/(Z»|y*), 

where  the  c's  are  constants,  by  choosing  the  ^,  rj  which  oerur 
in  A',,  y„  (i  =  1,  •  •  k),  suitably  in  terms  of  the  v  \y]\kh 
occur  in  A',  1"  this  will  be  symbolized  by  (9),  equivalent  to 

(8)  , 

(9)  cq{X ;  Y)  =  [c,q{X,  1  Y,)  +  c,q{X2  \  Y^) 

+  +ct^{Xk\Yt)l 

To  define  multiplication,  let  t,  a,  fi  =  A,  B,  or  i,atfi 
s  9,  A',  Y;  then  multiplication,  which  is  defined  to  be  associ- 
ative, commutative  and  distributive,  for  symbols  Ha\fi),  is 
given  by 
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(10)  tiai\^i)tiai\^t)  "'t(oir\0r) 

=  i{au  «2,  •  *    otr| A,  ^t,  '  '  '$  &t) 

(11)  i{a\mMM 

<(-a|/3)  =  <(a|/3)-  -<(a|-^). 

The  identity  of  addition  is  0,  of  multiplication  (0 1 0).  These 
laws  are  to  be  regarded  as  purely  formal  until  they  receive 
their  interpretations  in  the  addition  theorems  for  t{a  \  One 
obvious  interpretation  of  (10)  is:  The  product  of  r  functions 
on  the  distinct  sets  (X,  |  F,),  (i  =  !,*••,  t),  is  a  function  of 
parity  {Ax,  A-.  •  - ,  Ar\Bi,  Bi,  ■ ,  Br)-  Similarly  for  (11); 
but  both  of  these  are  trivial.  We  may  now  write  down  the 
equations  which  estabHsh  the  correspondence  with  (1),  (2). 

0.  Let      a,  /3  =  y,  a,  b;   or  t,a,  ^  =  (j,  where  |' 

7  (^i',  0-2',  •  •  xa'),  I"  =  (.ri",  x,'\  . . -.xn;  then  the  addi- 
tion  theorems  for  f-symbols  are 

(12)  /((a;|3)10)  =  t{a\0)m<i)  "  UUjaMOl/S), 

sUa,^|0)-<(0|a,/5), 

(13)  «(0|(a;/3))  =  <(0|a)<(^10)  +  t{a\0)tiO\^), 

the  second  forms  coming  from  (10).  Corresponding  to  the 
formulas  for  sin  a  cos  fi,  etc.,  we  have 

(14)  2i(a\0W\0)s2t(a,  ^\0)^ma;  -/5) |0)+<((a;  ^)|0)], 

(15)  2t{()  1  «)/iO  i  /3) ^ 2^0 , a,  0)  =  [/((a ;  - ^)  1 0)  - / ((a ;  /3)  1 0)], 

(16)  2li0\a)tifi\0)smlct)  =l<(0|(a;i8))H-<(Ol(«;-j8))], 

(17)  2iia\Om\0)s2iia\0)    =[<(0|(«; /5))-<(0|(flf;  ^j9))). 

(16),  (17)  are,  of  course,  ditl'erent  forms  of  the  same  tiling, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  liave  both. 

To  prove  (12)  (17),  we  write  down  the  identities  (18)  for 
(12),  (14),  (15),  and  (19)  for  (13),  (16),  (17), 

m';  n\o)  =  /icr,     -  mow»  n, 

(18)  2/x(f',rio) s/((^';« nio)H-/((r;nio), 

2/2(011',  n  -/ur;-  n  10)  -/((!';  D 10). 
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j\u;;r;n)  =  /i(r!i')+/2(rin, 

(19)     ^i(rU')  s/(0|(i'; D)  +/(oi(r;  -  H), 

%«'  I  n  ^  /(o  I ;  n)  -  /(o  I  ;  -  ro). 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  functions  on  the  right  of 
the  fufi  identities  have  the  properties  implied  by  the  notation 
on  the  left,  thus,  e.  g., 

2/i(-       ^/(o|u'; -  n)  +/(o|U';n)  =  2/i(rir); 

j?fi(r  I  -  n  s/(oi(-  r;n)  +/(oi(-  r;  -  n) 

=  -m  -  {-  r;n)  -/(oi-  (-  r;  -  n) 
-  -/(oiu'i  -r))-/(oi(r;r))=-2/i(ru'); 

and  similarly  the  others  may  be  verified. 

7.  Comparing  (12),  (13)  with  (1),  (2),  \\r  i  t  that  a  corre- 
spondence has  been  established  such  that  il  ui  aiiy  consequence 
of  (1),  (2)  alone,  iiiien  written,  oos  (a +6)^00800096 
~  sin  a  sin  h,  sin  (a  +  6)  »  sin  a  cos  6  +  cos  a  sin  cos 
sin  *  be  replaced  respectively  by  <(*|0),  <(0|  *),  we  get 
a  result  whidi  by  (12),  (13)  is  true,  and  which  may  be  trans> 
lated  at  once  into  terms  of  functions/.  Thus  the  formulas  for 
the  sine  or  cosine  of  11  angles  as  a  sum  of  products  of  sines  and 
cosines  of  the  several  angles  are  consequences  of  (1),  (2) 
alone;  hence  they  niu>  lie  translated  as  indicated.  E.  g.,  cor- 
responding to  cos  {a-\-  h  -\-  c)  —  etc.;  we  have 

<((«;/?;  7)  10)  -  i{a\mmt{y\^)  -  t{a\G)mmo\y) 

-  <(/3l0)<(0|7)/(0|a)  -  ^(7|0)^(0  Q)/(0lf3) 
=  £(a.  i5, 7|0)-<(a|i3, 7)-<(j9|T,a)-<(7la,  ^),  • 

which  asserts  that/o, /i,  fs  fa  mav  be  found  such  that  /((^i; 

^2;6)|0)  =/o(^i,  $3)  -/2(^2U»,  ^1)  -U 

$1).  The  actual  forms  of  /o,  /i,  /s,  /a  may  be  written 
down  as  indicated  in  §9,  or  they  follow  from  (14)-(17)  on 
multiplying  throughout  by  /iU)7),  /(7IO)  and  reapplying  (14) 
to  (17)  to  reduce  terms  of  the  form  i{y\{a;  zk  ^)),  i{{a;  db  /?) 
\y)»  <((«;  ±  ^)»  7IO),  etc.;  they  are 
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VoCil,  I.,  U\0)m     /  +  /'  4. /"  + 

4f.(&  I  ll»  l«)  ^  -  /  +  /'  +  /"  -  /'", 

where 

/  =/((  ^i;  €«;  «»)|0), 
/'  fe;    ^2;  «.)tO). 

r  ^/((  $3)|0), 

=        i»;  it;-«i)|0). 

Similarly,  corresponding  to  the  development  of  sin  (a  +  6 

<(0l(a;|8;7))  =  K|8.tI«)  +  <(%a|i8) 

+  <(«,/9|7)-<(0|a,/5,7); 

+  jr.Ui,««|&)-«^(0|li,fc.&): 

4(7,(^2.  la  111)     «  +  + 

49i(fe,eilii)  -   y  + 

4ffo(Olli,  |2,  la)  ^  -  J7  +  J7'  +  i?"  +  y'", 

where 

^   -<7(0|(    ei;  la)), 
s|7(0|(-|i;     I2;  I3)), 
9"^9{0\i    |i;-|a;  6)), 
ff'"-i7(0|(    li;  |2;-|,)). 

As  a  last  example,  combining  these,  we  will  write/f.Ti,  T2,  x^), 
f  arbitrary,  as  a  linear  function  of  8  functions  of  parities 
a  +  /3  =  3,  as  stated  in  §  4. 

2/(xi,  ar,,  xz)  =  F((aj„  a?,,  x,)  j  0)  +  6'(0 1  (xi,  x,,  x,)) ; 

F{(xu  Xi,  a-3)  |0)  =  fixi,  X2,  X3)  +/(—  Xi,  —  x»,  —  x»), 
6'(0l  (xi,  xj,  x»))  s  /(a-i,  X2,  xa)  —  /(-  Xi,  -  xj,  —  x»); 
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—  FtCxj|«i,xi)  —  F%{xt\xu  xi), 

+  (?,(ari,  xt \xi)  -  Go(0  [xi,  Xt,  Xt). 

Whence,  on  applying  the  forcgulng  expansions  for  t{{a;  /9; 
y)|0),  t{0\{a;fi;y))  to  F,  0,  we  find,  on  putting 

/o  =  /(    ari,     Xi,     X,),  /4  =  /(    xi,  -  Xi,  ara), 

/i  =  /(-  ari,  -  jft,  -  Xt),  /»  =  /(-  afi,     ar,,  —  ari), 

U^fi-xu     Xt,     x%),  h^fi    it,,     art. -«•), 

^  /(    a?i,  —  xj,  —  ari),  /;  =  /(-  j-,,  -  a-j,  ^a), 

the  following  values  for  F^,  Ft,  Ft,  Ft,  0%,  Gt,  Gt, 

4f  o( .r, ,  X,,  a-, ! 0)  =      /o  +  /i  +     4-  /a  4-  /4  +     +  /«  + 

4i''i(j-i  i  X2,  Xz)        =  -  /o  -  /l  —  /2  -  /s  +  /4  +/*  +/6  +  /t 

4F,(ar,|x,.a:i)  =  -/o  ^/i -/a +  +/7 
4F,(x,laj„  ar,)    =  -  /o  -  /i       +    +/4  +  A  -  /.  -  A 

4G'i(X2,a-3|a-i)        =        /o  -/l  -/2  +/3  +/4  -/5  +/6  -jV 

4r;,(.r,,  a-,       =    /o  -  /i  +/2  -  /s  -  /4  +/6  +  /« -  /t 

46'3iJ-i,  1  Jr,)  =  /o  -  /,  +  f,  -  h  +  -f.-U+fi 
4(?o(0 1  ari.  Xt,  ar,)  =  -  /«  H-  /i  +  /,       +    -/»  +  /.-  /t 

As  a  check,  we  find  from  these  \  ahu  s 
8/a  =  V(ar„  x,,  x,)  »  4(/^o  -^i  -F,  -Ft  +  Gt       +(7,  -Go). 

It  thus  appt-ars  fruiii  (12),  (13)  that  the  semicolon  in  (a;  0) 
plays  the  same  part  as  the  plus  sign  in  (o  +  fc)  in  (1),  (2).  We 
next  interpret  the  |  and  the  commas  in  a  symbol  t{{a;  ^;  •••), 

7,  . ■.](«'; «,"•). 

8.  To  keep  the  writing  simple,  we  may  take  the  case  of 
<((a;  7  lO) ;  the  general  case  is  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
wnv.  Multiplying  (12),  (14),  (15)  throughout  by  i(7|0),  we 
get  for  (12) 

(20)   tiia;  ft,  YlO)  =  lt(a\0W\O)  -  t(0\a)tiO\m(y\0), 

s  t\a,  ii,y{0)  -  i{y\a, 
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Assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  is  a  true  equation,  we  see 
that  the  comma  in  f((a; 7  [0)  corresponds  to  the  X  sign 
in  cos  (a  4-  ^)  X  cos  7  =  [  cos  a  cos  —  sin  a  sin  fi]  X  cos  7 
=  etc.;  and  likewise  in  the  general  case  for  multiplication  by 
KYii  72,  '  yr\h,  h,  "  ^t),  the  commas  play  the  part  of 
X  signs.  To  see  that  (20)  is  a  true  equation,  we  remark  that 


it  is  included  in  (12),  (14),  (15),  when,  considering 1"). 

as  a  function  of  (^';  n  alone,  we  write  Hi 
r10)  ^/((I'iDlO),  and  set  in  (18) 

/id',  r  1 0)  ^  /-id',  r r  1 0)  /,(o  I  ^ n  =  Ftir  i  r 

whence  the  second  and  third  of  (18)  become: 

f  m^',  r',  r"  io)=F((r ;  -  n,  r  io)-hiX(i';  n,  r  |o), 
1 2F,(r"ir, n  ^^((r;  -  n, r"|o)-F((r; n, rio); 

corresponding  to  (14),  (15)  multiplied  by  t(7iO); 

[  2i{a\0W\0)Ky\0)  ^  2i{a,  ^,y\0) 


Similarly,  if  (12)  is  multiplied  by  <(0[7),  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  I  is  a  symbolic  X . 

9.  (i)  Combining  the  correspondences  established  in  §§  7, 
S,  we  have  the  following  correspondence  between  ^symbols 
and  sines  and  cosines.  Let 


be  any  partitioning  of  the  a,,  in  t  =  t(ai,  «•>,  •  •  • ,  ar  |  /3j, 
•  •  )3,).  Then,  as  the  fjoncrali/ation  of  (12),  (13),  t  may  be 
cxpandfM?  ;(s  a  linear  function,  with  coefficients  ±  1,  of  homo- 
geneous products  all  of  whose  factors  are  t{  *  |())'s  or  <(0|§)*s 
by  expanding 


2i(0\mo\$)Ky\0) 


=  [<((«;- ^).  7lO)  +  YlO)], 
2<(7|«,/J) 

[<((a;-^),7lO)-<((a;-/3),7lO)J. 


(i  =  1,  •  •    r  j  =  1,  •  •  «), 
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in  the  usual  form  as  a  sum  of  homo^xoneous  products  of  cos 
sin  §'s,  each      §  representing  a  single  a  or  a  sinple  ^,  and  then 
replacing  cos      sin  §  respectively  by  t{  *  1 0),  t{0 1  §).  Finally, 
applying  (10)  to  each  term  in  the  (-expansion,  we  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  S  =b  t{a',  a",  •  •  •     the  a\  a",  •  • 

*  •  *  being  the  a,  0  in  the  ( )  for  the  partitiomiig  of  the  at, 

(ii)  Similarly,  the  generalization  of  (14),  viz.,  the  expression 
of  2'-Hiai  \{)}tla2\0)  •  •  •  /(a,'0)  in  the  form  [2  =fc  «(=fc  ai; 
±  at't  •  •  • ;  =h  a,)  |0)],  is  written  down  from  the  expression  of 
2*"'cos  oi  cos  a-y  •  •  •  COS  «r  iu  thc  form  2  rfc  cosfaj  d:  aj  ±  — 
rfc  a.),  a  cosine  term  in  the  2,  such  as  cos(ai  —  aj  +  •  •  •  +  or.) 
being  replaced  by  i{au  —  "2;  •  •  •  ;«•);  likewise  for  e-W0|/3i) 
<(0|ft)  «(0|i8.),  where  c  =  (-  l)»/«2--»  or  (-  l)<--i)/«2*-» 
according  as  «  is  even  or  odd,  from  the  corresponding  cosine 
or  sine  sums  for  c  sin  0i  sin  "  *  sin  It  is  unnecessary  to 
write  the  results:  thev  mav  be  ol>tained  at  once  from  the 
formulas  given  in  hnctks  on  trigonometry,  p.  g.,  E.  W.  Hobson's 
Elementary  Treatise,     49,  50  (Cunibn(ige,  1897). 

(iii)  To  generalize  (16),  (17),  we  multiply  together  the  ex- 
pressions found  in  (ii)  for  ((ofi  |0)((a2|0)  •  •  •  ((ar|0)  and 
f(0|/3i)<(0|/32)  •  •  •  ((01/3,),  using  (10)  on  each  term  of  the  dis- 
tributed product.  There  will  be  four  cases,  according  as 
r, «  s  0, 1  mod  2.  The  results  are  rather  complicated,  and 
need  not  be  written. 

(iv)  Tsing  (i)  (iii)  it  is  evident  that  /(^i,  ^2,  •  •  •,  ^r\n%tVif 
•",r),)  may  be  systematically  expressed  in  the  form  stated 
in  §  4.  We  have  given  a  simple  example  in  §  7.  All  of  the 
results  of  this  section  may  be  proved  independently  by  induc- 
tion. This  is  unnecessary,  however,  as  the  formal  corre- 
spondence established  in  §§  7, 8  shows. 

10.  On  account  of  its  interest,  we  may  conclude  with  the 
analogue  of  Demoivre's  theorem.  Since  this  theorem,  for  a 
positive  integral  exponent  n,  follows  from  (1),  (2)  alone,  we 
may  apply  the  correspondence  of  §  7  to  get  p(n  1 0)  and  p((i)  \  n) ; 

fpdlO)  +  *p(Oll)r  =  p{n\0)  4- 

whence,  equating  reals  and  imaginaries  after  expansion  of  the 
left  member, 
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P(0|n)-(^)p(l--Ml)-  (3)p(l'^|l*) 

H-(5)i>(l"-Ml')  . 

The  ^-forms  of  these  are  found  in  the  same  way  by  distrib- 
uting the  product,  and  equating,  in 

(22)    n{9(li|0)  +  t9(0||,)} 
/-» 

=  q{(^u  et,  •  •  s  W  |0)  +  tg(0| ({,,  |,,  •  •  fc)). 
ITNXVSBsiTr  OF  Wasbikovon. 


THE  TKATX^  FOR  THE  36  GROUPLESS  TRIAD 
SVSTEiVIS  ON  15  ELEMENTS. 

BT  PMfnsoB  Loona  d.  cmaoNGS. 
(Reftd  before  Ihe  Americui  Mathematical  Society  September  6, 1918.) 

Injthe  Traruaciions  for  January,  1913,  Professor  H.  S.  White 
derived  a  new  method  for  the  compariaon  of  triad  systems, 
and  applied  it  to  the  two  triad  systems  on  13  elements.  One 
part  of  a  memoir  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  ihe  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  volume  14,  second  memoir,  shows  the 
eflficacy  of  tliis  mf'tliorl  in  detemiininp  the  groups,  and  in 
establishing  the  iioncuiigruency  ol  the  44  systems  An  wliich 
have  a  group  dilToreiit  from  the  identity.  The  present  pajver 
gi\  t'S  the  results  of  this  method  of  comparison  apphcd  to  the 
36  groupless  systems  Au,  In  this  method,  the  triad  system  is 
regarded  as  an  operator,  and  certain  covariants  of  that  oper- 
ator are  ded uced .  These  covariants  can  be  represented  graph- 
ically and  are  called  the  trains  of  the  system. 
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A  triad  system  of  n  elements  consists  of  triads  so  selected 
that  every  pair  of  elements  occurs  once,  and  only  once,  in  the 
chosen  triads.  From  15  elements  455  triads  can  be  formed. 
Any  system  contains  35  of  these;  leaving  420  that  are  called 
extraneous  triads.  Applying  the  system  to  transform  them 
all,  we  see  that  if  the  system  contains  the  3  triads  dfS,  de\,fgl, 
then  it  will  transform  the  triad  dlfl  which  is  not  in  the  system 
and  which  contains  the  pairs  <if,  d\,j\  into  the  triad  Sff/,  hut 
it  will  transform  the  triad  (//8  which  is  in  the  system  into  r/fS. 
I'nder  a  given  triad  system  as  an  operator  a  triad  is  tnins- 
formed  into  tz]  h  into  U',  U  into  t\.  Since  only  455  triads  ex- 
ist, either  a  triad  U  of  the  system  is  reached,  or  else  a  triad 
that  has  already  appeared  is  repeated,  namely  tm^  ^im-  In 
the  former  case  the  triad  U  recurs  always,  while  in  the  latter 
case,  the  train  heginoing  at  Un  constitute  a  recurring  cycle. 
Triads  that  do  not  recur  in  the  terminal  f•^  <  te  are  designated 
as  appendices,  and  a  train  consists  of  a  rec  nrrent  cycle  and 
ull  its  ap])endices.  The  triad  djl  as  shown  above  transforms 
into  etj^y  similarly  c^S  transforms  into  257  which  repeats  in- 
definitely. The  only  other  triad  which  transforms  into  257 
is  140.  These  4  triads  form  the  type  of  train  which  is  exhib- 
ited graphically  in  the  figure  —  ^  H . 

The  s\  stem  employed  here  as  an  operator  is  a  Ai&  discovered 
by  Professor  F.  N.  Cole,  and  applied  as  a  transformer  on  the 
455  triads  it  \  i^-Kls  the  following  covariants  or  trains:  One 
class  of  trains  terminating  in  a  cycle  of  period  22;  one  class 
of  trains  terminating  in  a  cycle  of  period  12;  twelve  classes  of 
trains  terminating  in  triads  of  the  system.  These  trains  sep- 
arate the  35  triads  of  the  system  into  12  distinct  chisses  given 
in  the  following  table  1 : 


TABLE  1.  CoLB  Ststbm  36. 


0). 

(2). 

(3). 

(4). 

(5). 

(fl.) 

(7). 

(8). 

(9.) 

(10). 

(11). 

—  T  

(12J. 

ahA  feci  cf2  efi 
fl/7  6/5  c37  fgl 

a  IS  hqw  -/-/fj/ae 

348  628  d3o  y47 

4/8 

6ci7 
ad2 
246 
C(i4 
e68 
oeS 

acg 
c78 
ceh 

257 

cg2 

del 

167 

a56 

123 

be6 

14fi 

Some  substitution  may  transform  the  triad  system  into 
itself.   Such  a  substitution,  evidently,  must  leave  unchanged 
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the  totality  of  trains  connected  with  the  system.  Every 
operation  of  the  group  that  leaves  the  system  invariant  must 
transform  any  train  into  itself  or  into  another  train  of  the  same 
class.  Since  only  those  elements  may  he  permuted  which  oc- 
cur the  same  number  of  times  in  a  class,  ihe  tniimcrution  of 
the  appearances  of  each  of  the  15  elements  in  the  12  classes 
ui  Lraius  terminating  in  triads  of  the  system,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table  2,  shows  the  possible  sets  of  transitive  elements. 


TABLE  2. 


a. 

6. 

c. 

d. 

*. 

ff.  1  1. 

2. 

>. 

4.  1  «. 

a. 

7. 

8. 

3 

O 

3 

3 

1 

7 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(  3) 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(  5) 

1 

1 

1 

(  fi) 

1 

1 

1 

(  7) 

1 

1 

1 

(  8) 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

(11) 

1 

1 

1 

(12; 

I 

1 

1 

No  two  columns  in  table  2  are  similar,  therefore  the  system 
is  not  invariant  under  a  single  transposition,  hence  no  sub- 
stitution transforms  the  system  into  itself  and  the  system  b 
groupless.  Similar  investigations  show  the  remaining  35  sys- 
tems to  be  groupless. 

Two  systems  are  congruent  only  if  their  trains  are  identical 
both  in  type  and  in  number.  A  comparison  of  the  graphs* 
of  the  trains  establishes  conclusively  the  noncongruence  of  the 
oG  groupless  systems. 

Ilie  trains  for  the  44  systems  A^^  with  a  group  furnished 
216  types  of  covariants.  This  investigation  shows  that  while 
many  of  these  216  types  are  found  among  the  trains  for  the 
groupless  litems,  there  are  in  addition  449  new  types.  Hmce 
the  80  noncon^nient  system'^  operating,  as  transformers, 
on  the  complete  set  of  455  triads  formable  from  15  elements, 
produce  0(15  distinct  covariants.  These  covariants  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  trains  terminating  in  a  one-term  cycle,  a  triad  of  the 
system,  and  involving  with  the  appendices  from  1  to  299 
triads;  (2)  trains  ending  in  a  terminal  cycle  forming  a  polygon 

*  A  manuscript  volume  deposited  in  the  \  a^^ur  College  Library. 
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of  4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  i;i  14,  IS,  20,  22,  24,  30,  or  72  sides,  re- 
spectively, with  append  ices  ranging  in  number  from  0  up  to 
more  than  100.  The  distinct  covariants  for  tlie  two  iionc-on- 
gruent  systems  on  13  elements  were  only  nine  in  number  and 
much  simpler  in  form.  We  see  that  an  increase  in  the  num* 
ber  n  of  elements,  which  is  probably  always  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  distinct  systems,  produces  greater 
complexity  in  the  form  and  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  distinct  covariants  connected  with  the  noncongruent 
systems. 

To  extend  this  method  of  trains  to  systems  on  19  or  more 
elements  would  be  evidently  too  laborious,  if  the  object  is 
only  to  classify  the  different  triad  systems.  Here  the  anal- 
ogy of  invariants  of  algebraic  forms  under  linear  transforma7 
tion  is  instructive;  the  complete  calculation  of  systems  of  in- 
variants is  always  possible,  but  only  desirable  when  it  involves 
finite  time,  as  in  forms  of  very  low  order.  Beyond  that,  it 
is  only  partieulnr  forms  with  special  invariant  characters  that 
are  of  general  interest.  So  here,  it  is  obviously  most  inter- 
esting to  give  detailed  study  first  to  triad  systems  which  have 
covariant  trains  ending  in  polygon-cycles  containing  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  extraneous  triads.  This  recalls  Pro- 
fessor E.  H.  Moore's  study  of  systems  whose  groups  are  cyclic 
and  those  might  probably  be  found  again  early  in  the  proposed 
research. 

Vamar  Collbos. 


A  THEOREM  ON  AREAS. 

BT  PROFBflflOR  t«URtnCm  HAYASHI. 

The  relative  area  of  two  ^;iven  convex  ovals  in  the  same 
plane,  swept  out  by  movinj^  the  join  of  two  points  lyinp  on 
the  peripheries  of  the  two  ovals  respectively,  so  that  the  point 
of  the  join  dividing  it  in  a  given  ratio  traces  out  the  periphery 
of  the  area  containing  the  totality  of  all  the  points  whidi 
divide  the  joins  of  two  points  lying  on  and  within  the  two 
ovals  respectively,  satisfies  the  relation 

independent  of  the  ratio.  A,  B,  8  being  the  areas  of  the  two 
ovals  and  their  relative  area,  respectively. 
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This  can  be  proved  by  combining  the  two  formulas  in  El- 
liott's paper  in  the  Messenger  of  Mathemaiics,  volume  7  (1878), 
papr  151  and  in  ATinkow'ski's  paper  in  the  MtUhemaHsche 
Annalcn,  volunu  57  (1903),  page  463. 

But  any  similar  formula  for  the  relative  volume  of  two 
convex  ovoid  bodies  cauuot  be  established. 

lianh,  1918. 


CONCERNING  THE  DEFIXITIOX  OF  A  SIMPLE 

CONTINUOUS  ARC. 

BY  DR.  OEORQE  H.  UAU£TT,  JR. 

(Read  before  the  Amoricaa  Mathematical  Society  October  26, 1918.) 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Curves  in  non-metrical  analysis  situs 
with  an  application  in  the  calculus  of  variations,"  Ameriean 

Journal  (f  Mathematics,  volume  33  (1911),  pages  285-326, 
N.  J.  Lennes  gives  the  following  definition  of  a  simple  contin- 
uous arc.* 

"A  continuous  simple  arc  comif  <  ting  two  points  .i  and  B, 
A  +  is  a  bounded,  closed,  connected  set  of  points  [A]  con- 
taaiiug  A  and  B  sucii  that  no  connected  proper  subset  of  [A] 
contains  A  and  B" 

I  shall  show  that  the  word  "bounded"  in  this  definition  is 
superfluous.! 

Lennes  proves  the  simpler  properties  of  formal  order  on  an 
arc  without  any  use  of  the  assumption  that  it  is  bounded.  He 
also  proves  (§§  4, 8)  that  "  if  Aq  is  any  point  of  an  arc  A  B,  and 
^1  any  triangle  containing  Aq  as  an  interior  point,  then  (in 
case  An  ^  A)  there  is  a  point  Ai  on  the  arc  AAq  and  (in  case 
Aq  4=  ii)  a  similar  point  Bi  on  the  arc  BAo  such  that  every 
point  of  the  arc  AiBi  lies  within  ti" 

The  foUowing  theorem  also  follows  readily  without  use  of 
the  assumption  that  an  arc  is  bounded: 

If  a  point  Ao  of  an  arc  AB  is  a  limit  point  of  a  set  of  points 
[S]  of  the  arc  AB,  and  C  is  ^1  or  (if  Aq  4=  A)  any  point  of  the 

•  Txjc.  .it..  |i.  nns. 

ti5mce  1  wrote  this  paper  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  rae  by  Professor  R. 
L.  Moore  that  a  inodifica1»on  of  the  argument  used  in  the  proof  of  Theorem 

40  on  p.  150  of  hi''  papor  "On  the  foundiif ions  of  plane  Hnal>si.s  Ritus." 
Transactions  Amer.  Math.  (Society,  vol.  17  (1916),  pp.  131-104,  would 
ocoompliah  the  eaine  result. 
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subarc  AAo  of  AB,  and  D  is  B  or  (if  Ao  =1=  B)  any  i)()int  of  the 
subarc  AqB  of  AB,  then  the  subarc  CD  of  AB  contains  at 
least  one  poiisL  uf  [S]. 

This  theorem  is  tacitly  assumed  by  Lennes  in  his  proof  of 
Theorem  7  (§  4). 

All  the  above  mentioned  theorems  thus  hold  if  the  term 
simple  continuous  arc  is  defined  without  the  USe  of  the  word 
"bounded."    Using  tliis  definition  of  an  arc,  I  now  prove  the 

Theorem.  A  Hmple  continuous  arc  is  hounded. 

Proof.  Suppose  AB  is  an  arc  which  is  not  bounded.  Let 
[iSi]  consist  of  A  and  all  points  5i  of  AB  such  that  the  arc  A^\ 
is  boundr  !.  T^et  [S^]  foTi^i  t  of  all  other  points  of  AB.  By 
hypothesis  both  an(i  [.Soj  exist.  No  point  of  N-j  is  t>etween 
A  and  a  point  of  Since  AB  is  connected,       contains  a 

limit  point  Pi  of  [Sa]  or  [S^  contains  a  limit  point  Pt  of 
In  the  first  case  any  triangle  i\  containing  Pi  contains  an  arc 
a\oi  AB  containing  Pi,  The  arc  a\  contains  a  point  Qt  of 
The  arc  APi  of  AB  is  contained  in  a  polygon  pi.  There- 
fore the  subarc  AQ^  =  APi-\-  PiQt  lies  entirely  within  a 
polygon  (Lennes,  Theorem  15,  §2),  and  is  hounded,  contrary 
to  hypothesis.  In  the  second  case  any  trianple  about 
contains  an  arc  ^2  eontaininp  P-i,  «2  contains  a  point  of 
[Si],  AQi  is  contained  in  a  i)olygon,  and  therefore  APi  =  AQi 
+  QiPs  is  contained  in  a  polygon  and  is  bounded,  contrary 
to  hypothesis.  Thus  In  either  case  the  supposition  that  AB 
is  not  bounded  leads  to  a  contradiction. 

Uhivsbbitt  op  Pinnstlvanxa. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  REGULAR  GROUP 

INTO  ITS  CONJOINT. 

BY  DR.  J.  E.  MCATEE, 

(Read  before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  October  26,  1918.) 

1.  Consider  a  regular  substitution  group  G  of  order  g. 

All  the  substituti(jns  on  the  same  letters  that  are  commutative 
with  evory  substitution  of  G  form  a  group  6",  of  ordor  g,  called 
the  conjoint  of  G.  These  p^roups  are  conjugate*  If  G  is 
abelian,  G  =  G'.    In  the  contrary  case  the  statement  that  a 

*  Finite  Gnmps,  Miller,  Blichfeldt  and  Dickaon,  191d,  p.  35. 
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substitution  t  of  order  2  exists  tliat  transforms  G  into  G' 
occurs  in  the  literature.*    Our  purpose  is  to  exiiibit  such  a  t. 
Let  the  subsLiiuuons  of  G  be  arranged  as  follows: 


where  l»^s»#<»  is  the  cyvWc  trronp  f^enerated  by  .tj 

{»i  =        i—  2,  •••,«).   Consider  the  two  square  arrays 


1,  S2,  <?3, 


and 


^2*#f  ***** 


1,  ^a,  Jfj, 

*3.«2,  «3", 


9ht  MSj  'Jk'if 


*it,     •  •  •  f 


•  •  ,  ***fc,  •  •  • , 


•  *  *^*,  ***tf»  •  * V 


Each  row  of  these  Mjiian  s  is  a  permutation  of  the  eienicMts  of 
the  first  row.  Kach  of  these  permutations  represents  u  sub- 
stitution and  we  may  asaume,  without  loss  of  generahty,  that 
the  substitutions  thus  obtained  from  the  first  square  are  those 
of  G.  For  simplicity  in  what  follows  we  shall  call  these  sub- 
stitutions 1,  ih,  ^i,  "',  Ug.  The  substitutions  1,  u/,  ut, 
*•  •,  vj  represented  by  the  second  square  are  those  of  T/'.f 
The  substitution  represented  by  the  row  Gix  in  the  first 

•Ibid.,  p.  46. 
t  Loc.  cit. 
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square  is 

where  *i  =  1.   The  substitutioa  represented  by  the  row 
in  the  second  square  is 

To  show  that  the  replacements  indicated  in  i/o  and  u^'  are  cor- 
rect we  note  first  that  the  first  cycles  in  v-i  and  112  are  the  same, 
since  *2  is  commutative  with  each  of  its  powers.  Also,  since 
#4  ■=  Skit  ftod  ti  =  SiSk,  we  have  ttth  Therefore  #1  is 

replaced  in  ut  by  what is  in  ut'.  Mmover,  if  is  replaced 
by  in  u^,  Si  by  in  w^',  Sx  by  *^  in  tti  and  by  *«  in  «a',  it 
results  that  is  replaced  by  Sn  in  1/2  and  by  8q  in  In  fcict, 
the  product  Uiiii'  gives  .9y  replaced  by  .^„,  while  in  Ut'ut  we 
have  5a,  replaced  by  the  product  Sn92-  Hence  -^.r's  =  Sim- 
ilarly, we  have  that  .9^  is  replaced  by  in  ui.  From  this  we 
see  that  the  substitution 

transforms  7/2  intu  //o'  so  far  as  the  elements  involved  are 
concerned.  Continuing  this,  we  ultimately  obtain  a  substi- 
tution t  of  order  2  that  transforms  any  power  of  th  into  the 
same  power  of  Ut,  Consider  next  the  substitutions  uj  and 
u/  represented  by  the  rows  Gif  and  sjG  respectively  («y  not  in 
the  cyclic  subgroup  generated  by  In  t*/  we  have  .V2  re- 
placed by  what  Sj  is  in  mj'  and  in  v/  we  have  82  replaced  by 
what  Sj  is  in  7/9.  Now  and  6"  are  simply  isomtirphic  and 
this  isomorphism  may  be  established  such  that  all  the  substi- 
tutions begin  with  52.  Then  t  transforms  G  into  u  group  that 
is  simply  isomorphic  with  and  such  that  the  first  two  letters 
in  corresponding  substitutions  are  the  same.  Since  G  and  G' 
are  regular  it  follows  that  i  transforms  G  into  G\ 
2.  In  the  substitution  «i  of  (?  we  have  the  cyde 

where  sjtft^  is  to  be  considered  as  one  letter.  Let  »p  —  SkSiSiT^. 
Then,  since  jp'  =  SkS^'siT^,  we  have  Sp^Sk  —  dtfit*,  that  is,  in 

the  substitution  of  6"  corresponding  to  the  row  .v^,6'  will  be 
found  the  above  cycle.   This  shows  that  the  substitutions  of 
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G  and  G'  are  composef!  of  the  same  cycles  combined  differ- 
ently when  G  is  not  abelian.   Take  for  example, 

(?  -  1,  (abeXdrf),  (ac6)We),  («l)(6/)(ce), 

(ae)(6(/)(qf),  (a/)(fce)(cd), 
&  =  1,  {abc)m.  {adf)idef)»  (odKbeKqf), 

(«r)(V)(«0,  (rf>m(ee). 

Urbana,  Illinois,  * 
September  2^  1918. 


CORRECTIONS. 

PftOFESsOB  6.  LoKiA  has  kindly  pointed  out  the  fact  that 

the  curves  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  my  article  "Some 
Algebraic  Curves"  published  in  volume  25,  pages  85-87  of 
the  Bulletin"  arc  special  cases  of  curves  discussed  in  his 
treatise  ''Spezielle  Algehraische  Tind  Transcendente  Ehene 
Kurven,"  volume  I,  pages  H!)(>-4  O^MO).  However  the  main 
theorem  of  tlie  section,  viz.,  the  rth  polar  ot  B  with  respect 
to  On  is  Cn-r  is  uot  fouiid  in  Loria's  treatise. 

J.  H.  Wbaver. 

On  page  472  of  the  Bulletin  for  July,  1918,  line  10,  for 
certain  functions  t  read  certain  functions  of  <*,  line  4  from 
bottom,  for        read  e'"* 

On  page  53  of  the  Bulletin  for  November,  1918,  line  11 
from  bottom,  for  field  read  fluid.  On  page  56,  line  4,  for 
tanh  (jiu)  read  tanh  UtAu). 


NOTES. 

The  total  iminlx^rship.  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  on  January  1,  IDIU,  was  723,  including  79  life  members. 
The  total  attendance  of  members  at  all  meetings  held  in  1918, 
including  sectional  meetings,  was  222;  the  number  of  papers 
read  was  137.  The  number  of  members  attending  at  least 
one  meeting  was  155.  Accessions  to  the  Library  in  1918 
included  74  periodicals  and  12  non-periodicals,  making  a  total 
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of  5,561  volumes,  exclusive  of  unbound  dissertations,  con- 
tained in  the  Library.  The  usual  List  of  Officers  and  Members 
will  not  be  issued  in  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  mathematical  society  on 
February  13,  the  following:  papers  were  read:   By  H 
Carslaw,  "Diffraction  of  waves  hy  a  wedge  of  any  aiigle"; 
by  T.  C.  Lewis,  "Properties  of  pentaspherical  coordinates." 

The  March  number  (volume  20,  number  3}  of  the  Annals  of 
MaihemaHcs  contains  the  following  papers:  "On  quaternions 
and  their  generalization  and  the  history  of  the  eight  square 
theorem,"  by  L.  E.  Dickson;  "Non-sym metric  kernds  <rf 
positi\  e  tyi)e,"  by  Caholtne  R.  Seely;  "  Klementary  proper- 
ties of  the  Stieitjes  integral,"  by  H.  E.  Bray;  "A  kinematical 
property  of  ruled  surfaces,"  by  J.  K.  AVhittemore;  "Systems 
of  linear  inequalities,"  by  L.  L.  Dines;  "On  the  shortest  line 
between  two  points  in  non-euclidean  geometry,"  by  T.  H. 
Gronwall;  "The  generalized  gamma  functions/'  by  E.  L. 
Post;  "On  the  most  general  plane  closed  point-set  through 
which  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  simple  continuous  are,"  by  R.  L. 
Moore  and  J.  R.  Kune;  "Repeated  integrals,"  by  D.  C. 
Gillespie. 

The  following  university  courses  in  mathematics  are  an- 
nounced for  the  summer  session: 

Columbia  University  (July  7  to  August  15).  By  Pro- 
fessor James  Maclat:  Geometric  constructions,  five  hours. — 
By  Professor  Edwabd  Kasner:  Graphical  methods,  including 
nomography,  five  hours;  Applications  of  the  calculus,  five 
hours. — By  Professor  W.  B.  Fite:  Theory  of  functions  of  a 
complex  variable,  five  hours. 

Cornell  UNUhusiTV  ^Tnly  7  to  August  15).  By  Pro- 
fessor ViKtiiL  Snydek;  Algebraic  and  projective  geometry, 
five  hours. — ^By  Ftofeasor  D.  C.  Gillespie:  Higher  analysis, 
five  hours.— By  Professor  F.  W.  Owens:  Advanced  calciulus 
(continuation),  five  hours. — By  Dr.  H.  B.  Owens:  Differential 
equations  (continuation),  five  hours. 

University  of  CmrAr.f)  (  June  1()  to  Auiruft  29).  By  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  Buss:  Diiierential  equations,  Lie  theory,  four 
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hours;  DifVerential  calculus,  five  hours. — By  Professor  H.  E. 
Si^vught:  EUiptif  integrals,  four  hours;  Integral  calculus, 
five  hoiirs. — By  Professor  E.  J.  WiLCZYNSKi:  Metric  differ- 
ential geometry,  four  hours;  Algebra,  five  hours. — By  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  A.  Young:  Solid  analj^ic  geometry,  four  hours. 
—By  Professar  F.  R.  Moulton:  Soluti<m  of  numerical  dif- 
ferential equations,  four  hours. — By  Professor  W.  D.  Mao 
Millan:  Celestial  mechanics,  fo  i  lours. — By  Professor 
A.  B.  COBLK  (of  the  University  of  Illinois):  Elliptic  modular 
functions,  four  hours. — By  Professor  T.  II.  IIilderrandt 
(of  the  University  of  Michigan):  Theory  of  functions  of  a 
real  variable,  four  hours;  Limits  and  scries,  five  hours. — By 
Professor  G.  W.  Myebs:  Teaching  of  secondary  mathematics, 
five  hours. 

pROFEasoR  U.  Ahaldi,  of  the  University  of  Modena,  has 

been  appointed  professor  of  descriptive  geometry  at  the 
University  of  Padua.  The  Italian  Society  of  Sciences  (the 
XL')  has  awarded  its  gold  mclal  fnr  1*M0-1917  to  Professor 
Amaldi  for  his  researches  iu  iohuite  groups  of  transformations. 

Professor  T.  Lkvi-Civita,  of  the  University  of  Padua, 
has  accepted  a  professorship  of  mathematical  analysis  at  the 
University  of  Rome. 

Professor  C.  Severini,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Catania, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  University  of  Genoa,  as  professor 
of  analysis. 

Dr.  Elexa  Fred.v  has  Imn  appointed  docent  in  mathema- 
tical physics  at  the  University  of  Rome. 

Du.  O.  Lazzarino  has  been  aj)poiiited  docent  in  rational 
mechanics  at  the  University  of  Turin. 

Dr.  L.  Volta  has  been  appointed  docent  in  mathematical 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  Genoa. 

pROFESSOlt  G.  Hamel,  of  the  technical  school  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  as  successor  to  Professor  A.  von 
Brill,  who  retires  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year. 
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Dr.  E.  Fanta,  of  the  German  t< diiiical  school  at  Bruim, 
Czeko-SltA  akiu,  has  hixn  promoted  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship of  mathematics. 

Dr.  F.  Noether,  of  the  technical  school  at  Karlsruhe,  has 
been  promoted  to  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics. 

Professor  W.  Gross,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  has 
been  awarded  tlie  Ilichard  Lieben  prize  for  his  work  in  the 
calculus  of  variations. 

Dr.  R.  WsmsNBdcK,  of  the  University  of  Grat,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  German  technioil 
school  at  Prague. 

pROFEssoK  F.  Graf.fe,  of  the  technical  school  at  Darmstadt, 
has  retired  from  active  teaching. 

Dr.  H.  von  Samden,  of  the  Umverstty  of  Gfittingen,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  at 
the  Clausthal  school  of  mines. 

Professor  W.  Schlixk  has  been  chosen  rector  of  the 
Braunschweig  technical  school. 

1'kofessor  Stfjnitz,  of  the  Breslau  technical  school,  has 
been  appointed  honorary  professor  at  the  University  of 
Breslau. 

Professor  J.  N.  Van  der  Vries,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  has  resigned  to  continue  his  work,  undertaken  during 
the  war,  as  serrrtnry  of  the  central  district  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago. 

Professor  Ulisse  Dim,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  died 
October  28,  1918,  in  the  city  of  Pisa,  where  he  was  born 
November  14,  1845.  After  receiving  the  doctorate  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
under  Professor.^  Bertrand  and  Hermite.  In  1867  he  was 
Appointed  professor  of  mnthemntit  s  at  the  T'niversity  of  Pisa, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.   His  early  memoirs 
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on  differential  geometry  attracted  considerable  favoral)le 
attention,  hut  he  is  best  known  by  his  work  in  antilysis, 
particularly  the  "Fondamenti  per  la  teoria  delle  funzioni  di 
vsriabOi  reali/'  "La  serie  di  Fourier/'  and  the  four  volume 
treatise  "Lezioni  d'analisi  infinitesimale/'  in  which  the  founda^ 
tions  of  the  caleulus  are  hud  with  greater' rigor  and  greater 
generality  than  in  any  previous  writings.  He  exercised  a 
deep  influence  on  the  training  of  young  mathematicians  and 
on  the  organization  of  mathematical  teaching  in  Italy,  He 
n  as  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

Pbofessob  Sibo  Medici,  of  the  technical  school  at  Plorenoe. 
fell  in  battle  October  22, 1917. 

Professor  M.  BoTTAf*'<o,  of  the  T'liiversity  of  Messina, 
died  October  3,  1918,  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 

Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, du^ctor  of  the  Flower  Observatory,  died  March  3, 
1919,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
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meetings  are  published  in  fnll. 

The  slogan  of  the  Aasociatioa  is  to  include  in  its  membership 
wery  ieaeker  of  eolle^te  mathenuUies  in  America  and  to  make  eueh 
membership  worth  while.  Application  blanks  for  meniberi<hip  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  W.  J)»  VairnSf  £7  King  Street, 
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Volume  I  treats  the  subjects  studied  in  a  second  coturse 

iu  calculus  in  American  colleg^es. 

Volume  II  covers  the  theor\'  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable  and  the  theory  of  differential  equations.  Issued  in 
two  separately  bound  parts. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  MAXIME  BOCHER.* 

Maxime  Bocuer  was  born  in  Boston,  Aug^^  28,  1867| 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  September  12,  1918.  His 
father,  Ferdinand  B6cher,  was  the  first  professor  of  modem 
lan^nifiers  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  at  that  time  professor 
of  analytical  chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  same  institution, 
became  President  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  Bocher 
was  called  to  Cambridge  (in  1872)  and  for  three  decades  was 
one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  faculty  of  Harvard  CoBege. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  books.  His  libraryi  which 
was  divided  after  his  death,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  library 
of  the  French  Department  and  yielded,  furthermore,  a  welcome 
accession  to  the  library  of  the  Cerde  Fran^ais;  but  its  most 
important  part,  the  valuable  Moliere  and  Montaigne  oollec- 
tions,  passed  intact  to  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  It 
was  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde,  who 
bought  the  whole  library,  that  such  a  disposition  of  the  books 
became  possible. 

As  a  college  teacher  Ferdinand  Bdcher  is  remembered  by 
many  men  for  whom  college  life  in  their  student  days  offered 
varied  attractions,  as  one  who  helped  them  io  see  and  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  language  and  literature. 

Maximo'<  ?nother  vva<  rarolinc  Little,  of  Boston.  She 
was  of  Piigrini  ancestry,  being  a  descendant  of  Tliomas  Little, 
who  joined  the  Plvniouth  Colonv  in  its  earlv  davs  and  in  ir)33 
iiianicd  Aane  Warren,  tiie  daughter  of  Riciiurd  Warren,  who 
came  in  the  Mayflower. 

Thus  Bdcher's  boyhood  was  passed  in  a  home  in  which 
much  that  is  best  in  the  spirit  and  thought  of  France  was 
united  with  tlie  traditions  and  intellectual  life  of  New  England. 
He  attended  various  schools,  both  public  and  private,  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge;  hut  it  was  to  the  influence  of  his 
parents  that  the  awakening  of  his  interest  in  sc  ience  was  due. 

He  graduated  at  the  (  ainbridge  Latin  School  in  188.3  and 
took  the  bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard  in  1888.  Then  followed 
three  years  of  study  at  Gottingen,  where  he  received  the  degree 

*  For  a  critical  estiumte  ot  Bocher  s  scientitic  work  the  reader  ia  referred 
to  Professor  Birkhoff's  article  in  the  Februaiy  BuLumK. 
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of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1891,  and  at  the  some  time  the 
prize  offered  in  mathematics  by  the  philosophical  faculty  of 

the  university.  From  1891  till  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University. 
He  married  Miss  IMarie  Niemann,  of  Gtittin^'cn,  in  1891. 
His  wife  and  three  children,  Helen,  Estlier,  and  Frederick, 
survive  him. 

His  coUege  course  was  a  broad  one.  Outside  of  his  main 
field  of  nmthematics  and  the  neighboring  field  of  physics  he 
took  a  course  in  I^atin  and  two  courses  in  chemistry,  and 
courses  in  philosophy  under  Professor  Palmer,  in  zoology 
under  Professor  Mark,  and  in  physical  geography  and  meteor- 
ology under  Professor  Davis;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  liis  senior  year,  beside  his  work  in  niatliematio.  he 
elected  Professor  Norton's  course  in  Roman  and  mediieval 
aft;  a  course  in  music  with  Fkofessor  Paine,  and  an  advanced 
course  in  geology  with  Professor  Shaler  and  Professor  Davis, 
and  Ph)fessor  (then  Mr.)  Wolff.  In  Ids  senior  year  he  also 
competed  for  a  Bowdoin  Prize,  and  the  committee  awarded 
him  a  second  prize  for  an  essay  on  "The  meteorological 
labors  of  Dove.  Red  field,  and  Espy."  At  graduation  he 
received  the  bachelor's  degree  summa  cum  laude,  with  highest 
honors  in  mathematics,  his  thesis  being  "  On  three  systems  of 
parabolic  coordinates.''  A  travelling  fellowship  was  granted 
him,  and  it  was  twice  renewed. 

Bdcher's  education  was  not  confined  to  the  courses  he  took. 
He  was  a  reader  and  a  thinker,  and  he  was  interested  in  many 
of  the  general  questions  of  the  day.  But  generalities  did  not 
satisfy  him;  he  demanded  of  himself  that  he  know  precisely 
the  essential  facts.  His  critical  powers  were  early  cuiti\  ated, 
and  he  was  endowed  with  good  judgment.  In  debate,  he 
was  able  to  niarshall  his  facts  with  rapidity,  to  arrange  them 
strategically,  and  to  make  his  point  with  clearness.  In  re- 
buttal, he  was  an  expert. 

I  recall  an  incident  which  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the 
M.  P.  Club*  in  the  early  nineties,  and  which  shows  the  char- 
acteristics last  mentioned.  Professor  Woods  had  given  an 
interesting  talk  on  surfaces  wlii(  )i  are  appliealile  to  one  an- 
other, and  had  illustrated  his  subject  with  moilels  from  the 
Brill  collection  in  the  matlicmatical  lil)rary  t)f  the  Institute. 

*  This  club  was  formed  in  the  cighticd  fur  the  purpotae  of  bhuginK  the 
membexB  the  dqpartmentB  of  matheiiiAtics  and  ph>'aic8  at  the  Main- 
chusetta  Inatitute  of  Technology  and  Harvard  into  closer  Tdaiiona. 
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Oiip  of  the  members  of  the  Clnh  was  a  physician,  whose 
interest  in  mathematics  had  been  kindled  by  Benjamin  Peirce, 
and  who,  though  not  a  profound  mathematician,  nevertlieless 
delighted  to  read  mathematics,  much  as  our  ancestors  read 
their  Horace.  He  asked  a  question  which  was  based  on  his 
doubt  whether  parallel  lines,  in  any  h)gically  necessary  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  "meet  at  infinity."  Now,  there  was 
also  present  a  learned  {urofessor  from  another  institution,  and 
it  pleased  him  to  answer  the  doctor  from  a  mighty  height. 
But,  in  his  answer,  he  was  thinking  only  of  projective  geom- 
etry, and  his  arrogance  made  Bocher  indignant.  "That  is 
not  trne  in  the  geometry  of  inversion,"  the  latter  replied. 
"That  is  not  iieometry,"  was  tlie  professor's  scornful  rejoinder. 
"It  is  what  Klein  calls  geometry,"  came  back  quick  as  a  flash. 
"Oh,  Klein  is  not  a  geometer."  This  was  the  professor's 
last  shot.  In  two  brief  statements  of  facts  the  youthful 
Bdeher  had  put  his  opponent  into  the  position  of  asserting 
that  the  man  who  wrote  the  "  Vt  rgleichende  Betrachtungen 
iiber  neuere  geometrische  Foischmigen"  was  not  a  geometer  I 

Above  all,  Bocher  was  sincere.  lie  liked  to  arjjue  and  to 
defend  a  jiosition;  l)nt  when  the  game  was  over,  it  was  the 
truth  which  had  l)f'cii  brouglit  out  tiiat  pleased  him  most. 

He  distrusted  i)(»]Hilar  conclu.sions,  even  when  the  public 
was  a  learned  one.  It  was  facts,  not  views,  that  he  sought, 
and  his  own  intellect  was  the  final  arbiter.  The  following 
incident  is  characteristic  of  his  type  of  mind.  When  his  last 
sickness  was  developing,  he  needed  a  physician,  and  the  well- 
known  doctors  were  away  in  the  war.  He  made  inquiries 
one  day  regarding  a  young  practitioner  of  rising  fame,  with 
whom  Professor  BirkhotY  had  recentl>  liad  some  experience. 
The  latter  said  in  closing,  "I  must  add,  however,  that  Dr. 
— —  is  jx'ssimistic.  He  is  given  to  taking  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  condition  of  his  patients."  "I  do  not  care  whether  he  is 
pessimistic  or  not,"  was  Bdeher 's  reply,  "if  the  diagnosis  is 
correct." 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  not  happy  ones.  Even  as 
far  back  as  the  winter  of  1913-14  his  strength  was  frequently 

inadequate  for  the  daily  needs.  TTe  never  complained;  in 
fact,  he  was  unwilling  to  talk  about  liiinself  even  for  a  moment. 
But  for  one  whose  demands  on  1  iiti  rif  were  such  as  Hocher's 
it  must  have  been  a  severe  trial  not  to  achieve  the  full  measnre 
of  results  of  which  tlie  mind  was  capable  and  for  which  it 
longed  to  work. 
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He  was  a  Puritan,  and  with  the  virtues  he  had  also  the  faults 
of  the  Puritan.  There  was  no  place  in  his  world  for  human 
weakness,  even  though  the  individual  had  done  liis  best.  A 
reverence  for  human  beings  because  of  their  struggles  to 
attain  higher  things  was  lacking  in  his  make-up;  he  respected 
only  results.  And  so,  to  many  a  man  who  came  into  persouRl 
relations  with  him  in  hb  profession,  he  seemed  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic. What  the  stranger,  however,  too  often  failed 
to  observe  was  that  Bdcher  applied  the  same  stern  standards 
to  himself.   Why  should  others  expect  to  fare  better? 

In  order  to  understand  the  mathematical  work  of  Bocher 
it  is  well  to  consider  at  the  outset  the  state  of  the  science  as 
he  found  it.  The  nineteenth  century  was  an  era  of  intense 
mathematical  activity,  not  in  one  knd  alone,  but  among  all 
the  peoples  which  were  leaders  in  scientific  thought.  If  it 
was  not  reserved  for  mathematicians  to  make  formal  dis- 
coveries coordinate  in  importance  with  those  which  formed 
the  crown  of  the  discoverers  and  early  developers  of  the 
calculus,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  matliematioil  imagina- 
tion never  played  more  freely,  nut  only  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  but  also  in  analysis  and  mathematical  physics. 

But  mathematiGS  was  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  In  the 
great  age  just  preceding  the  French  revolution,  a  mathe- 
matician could  know,  at  least  in  its  essential  parts,  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  science  up  to  that  time,  jTist  ns,  a  century 
earlier,  the  man  of  learning  was  conversant  not  only  with 
mathematics  and  physics,  but  also  with  the  principal  s\  stems 
of  philosophy.  With  the  ent nn  <ns  expansion  of  the  subject 
matter,  or  detailed  theories,  which  grew  up  and  flourished 
with  amazing  virility  in  an  age  characterized  by  its  struggle 
for  intellectual  freedom,  a  point  had  been  readied  where  it 
seemed  as  if  mathematics  was  destined  to  disintegrate  through 
the  very  vohime  of  its  scientific  content. 

It  was  at  this  time — the  eve  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War — 
tliat  two  youths  met  in  Berlin,  who  were  to  become  leaders  in 
mathematical  thought — Felix  Klein  and  Sophus  Lie.  True, 
these  men  were  remote  from  each  other  in  their  .specific 
mathematical  interests,  and  their  life  work  lay  in  different 
fields.  Lie  built  up  a  consistent,  harmonious  theory  which 
both  yielded!  new  results  and  brought  old  ones  under  a  common 
point  of  view.   With  Klein  it  was  not  a  question  of  developing 
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a  method  for  its  own  sake,  or  even  of  caring  for  method, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  thus  able  to  uncover  the  natural 
intenelations  of  parts  of  the  science  which  hitherto  had  seemed 
foreign  to  each  other. 

A  pupil  of  Clebsch  and  Pliicker,  Klein  early  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  geometric  advnnros  that  group  themselves 
about  the  names  of  Monge  and  Poncelet,  of  Steiner  and  von 
htaudt.  In  anaiysib,  the  theory  of  functions,  as  developed  by 
Cauchy  and  his  followers,  was  already  beginning  to  come  into 
its  own.  GSttingen  was  fiUed  with  the  traditions  of  Riemann^ 
whose  life  touched  fingers  with  that  of  Klein.  In  algebra, 
Galois's  contributions  were  still  new,  and  Ilermite  and  Kro- 
necker  had,  hardly  more  than  a  decade  previously,  solved  the 
general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree. 

Klein's  first  great  contribution  toward  unifying  apparently 
unrelated  discipHnes  was  the  Erlanger  Programm  of  1872 
mentioned  above,  on  a  Comparative  Consideration  of  Keceut 
Advances  in  Geometry.  It  was  here  that  he  set  forth  pro- 
jective geometry,  not  as  an  isolated  science— geometry,  par 
excellence — ^but  rather  as  one  (true,  the  most  important)  of  a 
whole  array  of  geometries,  of  which,  in  particular,  the  geometry 
of  reciprocal  radii,  or  inversion,  is  a  member;  f(^r  the  basis  of 
each  of  the  geometries  is  the  group  of  transformations  wliich 
leave  invariant  certain  configurations,  and  two  geometries 
arc  essentially  equivalent  when  their  groups  are  isomorphic 
and  their  elements  stand  to  each  other  in  a  one-to-one  and 
continuous  relation. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Klein  at  this  stage  to  found  a 
school  on  the  basis  of  postulates.  If  the  thought  ever  oc- 
curred to  him,  he  rejected  it  both  because  the  results  to  be 
obtained  would  lack  important  mathematical  content  and 
because  he  instinctively  sought  the  specific  interrelations  of 
seemingly  distinct  branches  of  mathematics,  in  onler  that 
one  might  yield  new  theorems,  or  illumine  old  ones,  in  tiie 
other. 

It  was  to  an  environment  imbued  with  such  traditions 

that  B6cher  came,  when  he  was  matriculated  at  Gottiugen  in 
the  fall  of  1888.  His  previous  training  at  Harvard  had  pre- 
pared him  to  enter  at  once  on  advanced  work.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  colIc*jc  course,  as  has  :ilrr;idy  been  said,  he  had 
written  a  thesis  on  paraltolic  coordniatcs.  Klein  was  begin- 
ning tlie  continuation  of  ids  lectures  on  the  potential  function, 
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aud  these  were  followed  by  his  lectures  on  the  partial  differen- 
tial equations  of  mathematical  physics,  and  on  the  functions 
of  Lam£.   He  also  lectured  at  this  time  on  non-euclidean 

geometry. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  student  is  brought  into  such  vital  contact 
with  the  chirf  I)ranches  of  mathematics  as  was  the  case  with 
Uocher.  His  thesis  was  on  Developments  of  the  Potential 
Function  into  Series,  a  subject  w  hieli  he  shortly  after  worked 
tiut  at  greater  length  in  a  nionograpli.  Thougii  the  leading 
ideas  had  been  set  forth  by  Klein  in  bis  lectures,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  think  that  Bdcher 
merely  elaborated  some  details.  The  subject  was  an  exceed- 
ingly broad  one.  It  required  for  its  treatment  not  so  much  a 
specific  knowledg«'  of  the  theory  of  the  potential,  although 
B6cher  was  thoronuhly  equipj)ed  on  that  side;  nor  even  famil- 
iarity with  the  geometry  of  invi  rsion,  of  which  he  had  made 
himself  master;  but  rather,  the  power  to  carry  through  a  piece 
of  detailed  analytic  investigation  with  accuracy  and  skill,  and 
with  this  work  Klein  occupied  himself  only  in  the  most  general 
way.  Nor  was  it  a  question  of  the  proof  of  convergence  for 
the  series  obtained.  Indeed,  these  proofs  have  not  as  yet 
been  given,  though  recent  advances  have  been  made  by 
Hilhert  with  the  aid  of  inteirrMl  ecjuations.  Tfir  nnportance 
of  the  (lis^ertatioii  in  its  infliieiu  <•  on  Boeher  lay  iar^^ely  in  the 
fact  that  it  stiinuhite<l  his  iiiteresl  in  matiiemalieal  physics, 
ill  pure  geometry,  in  algebra,  and  in  applied  analysis.  More 
precisely,  beside  the  general  geometrical  ideas  and  theories 
above  mentioned,  the  specific  study  of  the  Dupin  cyclides  and 
their  general'  id'  r;  l)y  Laguerre,  Moutard,  and  Darhoux  was 
involved.*  Through  the  method  of  elementary  divisors,  he 
was  led  to  examine  in  detail  a  chapter  in  j)nrc  alirehra,  tofiether 
with  its  apj)lieation  in  umrr  than  a  sin;,4e  field  in  geometry. 
From  the  formal  solution  of  the  hrst  boundary  value  prol>lem 
for  Laplaec's  equation  by  means  of  series  to  the  study  of 
boundary  value  problems  for  the  partial  differential  equations 
of  physics  of  other  than  the  elliptic  type  and  the  treatment 
of  these  problems  by  the  more  recently  developed  methods  of 
integral  equations,  was  a  natiutd  course.  Throughout  all  his 
work,  the  total  linear  homogeneous  diflfcrential  equations  of 
the  second  order  were  a  constant  source  of  further  iuvestiga- 

*  An  upprrri:iti()ii  of  Bocher's  contributions  in  iliis  field  vill  be  found 

in  Prufessor  Birkhoti's  article. 
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tions,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  pupils,  and  his  last  great 
published  work,  the  Paris  lectures,  is  in  this  field. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  Buciier  bopin  his  career  as  university 
teacher,  being  appointed  to  au  iiistructorship  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematies  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  the 
practice  of  that  department  to  give  to  each  of  its  members 
an  elementary,  an  intermediate,  and  an  advanced  course. 
Bocher's  teaching,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  was  success- 
ful from  the  beginning.  He  did  not  have  to  "  learn  to  teach 
teaching  came  to  him  naturnlly.  Doubtless  he  was  aided  in 
this  direction  by  the  examj)le  of  his  father  and  the  family 
traditions,  for  his  mother  had  also  been  a  teacher;  nor  were 
his  parents  the  only  ones  of  the  immediate  family  who  had 
been  engaged  in  that  profession.  The  standards  of  clearness, 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  which  characterise  French 
men  of  letters  and  science,  Bdcher  made  his  own,  not  by  a 
conscious  effort,  but  through  an  inner  driving  force  which 
made  it  a  part  of  his  very  nature  to  find  suitable  expression 
for  his  ideas.  "He  never  tried  to  be  clear,"  Major  Julian 
Coolidc:e  wrf)tc  me  this  fall,  "because  liIs  constitution  was 
such  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  i  xpress  his  thoughts  in 
any  but  the  clearest  form."  I  would  not,  liowever,  be  under- 
stood as  saying  tiiat  he  achieved  his  success  as  a  teacher 
inthout  ^ort.  He  gave  earful  thought  to  the  preparation 
of  all  his  instruction,  both  as  regards  the  choice  of  material 
and  the  presentation;  but  he  was  able  to  do  this  without 
serious  loss  of  time  or  energy. 

His  intermediate  course  in  the  first  year  of  his  teaching  was 
on  modern  geometry.  Professor  Byerly  had  alrt^ady  de- 
veloped this  course  to  a  point  which  gave  it  an  inii>ortant 
place  in  the  unch  rgraduate  instruction.  The  outlook  on 
geometry  which  Boclier  had  acquired  under  Klein  enabled 
him  to  make  the  course  still  more  effective  as  an  introduction 
to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  higher  geometr>'  of  the 
present  day.  He  gave  this  course  repeatedly  (about  every 
other  year)  during  the  whole  period  of  his  servic*e,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  lectures  for  publication 
at  the  time  of  his  last  illness.* 

•.Since  this  course  mfnnt  so  nmcli  to  Professor  BAcher,  the  reader  will 

be  interpptf'(l  in  his  (IrsTrii)tion  of  it  in  Xhv  Depart mrntal  Parnphlrf : 

"3.  Introduction  to  Modern  Geomkthy  aj*d  Mooken  Algsbra. 
The  subjects  coosidcred  in  this  course  arc: 

(a)  Affine  Tranafonnatione;  The  use  of  Iniaginariee  in  Geometiy; 
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In  the  minds  of  some  readers  the  word  lecture  m  connection 
with  a  sophomore  course  may  cause  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction.  The  objection  is  raised  that  sophomores 
^nnot  take  notes  and  get  only  vague  outlines  of  ideas  which 

they  cannot  develop  further.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  course  is  a  free  elective,  and  that  it  is  chosen 
by  men  who  have  interest  in  mathematics  and  capacity  for 
its  pursuit.  Moreover,  frequent  exercises  are  assigned  (as  a 
rule,  daily)  which  range  all  the  way  from  simple  tests  on  the 
essentials  to  problems  whose  solution  is  possible  only  tor 
students  who  really  dominate  the  methods.  These  problems 
are  corrected  and  returned  to  the  student. 

So  much  by  way  of  apology.  Let  me  now  say,  with  all 
ag^essivcness,  thnt  it  was  largely  to  the  lecture  method  that 
both  Professor  Bocher  and  I  owed  the  awakening  of  our 
interest  in  mathematics  when  we  were  undergraduart  ^  in 
Harvard  College.  The  instruction  thus  imparted  stimulated 
thought,  and  the  exercises  assigned  developed  power — the 
power  to  obtain  new  results,  even  in  the  Undergraduate  stage. 
It  was  with  exultation  that  we  followed  courses  given  by  this 
method,  in  which  our  mathematical  powers  grew  before  our 
VQvy  eyes.  In  saying  this,  I  am  also  stating  Bdcher's  views, 
for  he  repeatedly  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  con- 
versation. 

Bocher's  advanced  course  in  the  first  year  of  liis  professional 
life  took  the  form  of  a  seminary,  the  subject  being  curvilinear 
coordinates  and  functions  defined  by  differentia  equations. 
A  part  of  the  instruction  consisted  of  formal  lectures  on  the 
latter  topic,  and  he  thus  began,  even  at  that  eariy  date,  to 
treat  topics  in  a  field  of  analysis  in  which  he  was  to  become 
eminent. 

In  the  eij;lities,  a  number  of  American  students  of  mathe- 
matics from  various  colleges  went  abroad,  chiefly  to  Germany, 
for  further  instruction  and  guidance  in  mathematics.  When 

Abridged  Notation;  Homogeneous  Coordinates:  Intersection  and  Contact 
of  Conies;  Envelopes;  Reciprocal  Polars;  The  Parametric  Represcataiioa 
of  Strai^iht  Lines  and  Conies;  Crosa-Ratio;  Projection  and  OoUineation; 

Inversion. 

(6)  Complex  Quantities;  The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equations; 
Determinants;  The  Fundamental  Conceptions  in  the  Theor>'  of  Invariants. 

The  portion  of  the  course  devoted  to  the  geometrical  subjects  (a)  will 
b(^  two  or  ilircr  finios  as  extensive  as  that  devoted  to  the  algcbraicul 
subjects  (b),  and  the  lelations  between  these  two  parts  of  the  course  will 
be  emphasised/' 
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they  returned,  some  of  them  became  university  teachers  and 
strove,  so  far  as  in  tliem  hiy,  to  give  to  their  students  ad- 
vantages like  those  to  be  found  in  Europe  at  a  mathematical 
center.  Bdcher  was  one  of  this  latter  group.  With  rare 
disoemment  for  problems  of  importance,  on  which  advanced 
students  might  work  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
he  gave  himself  unstintingly  to  the  task  of  helping  such  stu- 
dents to  carry  through  pieces  of  investigation  and  to  put  their 
results  into  good  form.  Tie  did  not  foster  work  on  the  part 
of  his  students  by  artificial  means — hy  hifrli  ]>raise  or  an  appeal 
to  ambition.  He  felt  that  the  student  must  be  ])08sessed  of 
ideahsm  and  must,  of  his  own  nature,  find  satisfaction  in 
scientific  activity;  otherwise,  the  writing  of  a  doctor's  thesis 
would  represent  only  a  forced  growth.  At  times,  it  seemed  to 
the  beginner  in  research  that  he  was  unappiedative.  But 
the  student  who  had  capacity  for  mathematical  investigation 
and  loved  the  science  found  an  open  ear  and  a  ready  response 
when  he  came  with  a  contribution  of  real  scientific  merit, 
be  that  contribution  in  itself  large  or  small 

The  awakening  in  the  science  of  matliematics  in  this 
country  was  followed  at  once  by  the  springing  up  of  the  New 
York  J^Iathematical  Society,  which  shortly  after  became  the 
American  Mathematical  Society.  Of  the  latter  Bdcher  early 
became  a  member,  and  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  its  affairs, 
contributing  to  its  Bulletin  and  participating  in  all  its 
activities.  He  and  Professor  Pierpont  were  the  speakers  at 
the  first  Colloquium  given  by  its  members — at  Buffalo,  in 
1896.  When  the  establishment  by  the  Society  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  research  wm^  under  discussion,  it  was  through  his 
insight  that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  in- 
surmountable was  found.  Among  the  older  members  of  the 
Society  were  those  who  saw  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
publication  an  unfriendly  act  toward  the  American  Journal  of 
MathemaHea.  At  a  meeting  of  about  a  dozen  mathematicians, 
held  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1898  to  discuss  the  question, 
this  view  was  represented  by  the  late  Dr.  McCIintock. 
B6cher  asked  him  if  he  saw  any  objection  to  the  Society's 
publishing  its  TramactUms.  ^^)  the  sur})rise  of  all.  there 
came  a  prompt  answer  in  the  negative.  The  difficulty  was 
overcome.  The  Socieiy  might  not  establish  the  "Journal  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,"  but  it  might  publish 
the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Mathonatical  Society"! 
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Producers  of  mathematical  research  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
facile  in  their  expression.  Wiien  one  has  been  etigagetl  in  the 
protracted  study  of  a  problem,  the  early  difficulties  and  the 
underl\'ing  ideas  become  obscuied  through  familiarity  with 
the  facts,  and  the  wiiter  produces  a  paper  hard  to  read.  The 
early  editors  of  the  Transaetion^f  labored,  and  not  without 
success,  to  impress  on  the  contributors  the  importance  of 
makinc:  easily  accessible  to  the  reader  the  main  results  and 
metJiods  of  tlie  paper,  and  of  showing  the  relation  of  the 
investigation  to  previous  work.  It  was  here  that  Bocher's 
power  as  a  critic  was  of  great  service.  But  a  critic,  to  be 
helpful  in  such  work,  must  be  constructive.  How  admirably 
Bdcher  was  adapted  for  this  undertaking,  could  not  be  shown 
more  strikingly  than  by  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  Dis- 
sertation, which  are  a  model  of  what  an  introduction  to  a 
scientific  paper  of  wide  scope  should  h(  ITc  was  not  a 
mendier  of  the  first  editorial  hoards,  for  at  that  time  the 
AniuiLs  of  Mathematics  had  just  l)een  taken  over  by  Harvard 
University,  and  he  was  doing  similar  work  for  that  journal. 
But  from  the  start  he  was  in  dose  touch  with  the  editors  of 
the  Tfan8acfum$f  and  his  views  on  general  questions  and 
specific  papers  were  helpful  to  them.  Later,  he  served  for 
two  terms  (with  the  exception  of  one  year,  in  which  he  was 
absent  from  the  country)  on  the  editorial  hoard. 

He  was  president  of  the  Society  from  1908  to  1910.  For 
his  ])residential  a(idre:is  he  took  as  the  subject:  "Tlie  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  works  of  Charles  Sturm  on  algebraic 
and  differential  equations."  He  delivered  the  address  in 
Chicago.  The  meeting  will  live  in  the  memories  of  alt  who 
were  present,  especially  in  those  of  the  eastern  colleagues,  as 
a  parti(  ularl.N  delightful  occasion. 

Bocher's  judgment  of  men,  too,  was  sound,  and  those  who 
had  occasion  to  discuss  nominations  or  appointments  with 
him  felt  that  a  decision  which  had  his  approval  could  be 
trusted. 

The  breadth  of  Bocher'.s  knowledge  oi  liuitiiematics  was 
accompanied  by  a  true  sense  of  perspective.  His  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  an  investigation  was  extraordinarily  sound. 

In  his  own  work,  this  quality  of  mind  was  both  a  help  and  a 
hindrance.    It  helped  him  to  choose  well  the  problems  which 

he  and  his  students  were  to  study.  It  ran  fairly  be  said  that 
Bocher  never  occupied  himself  with  an  unimportant  problem. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  ontliusiasm  just  uf  (h)in^^  things  in 
mailiematics — the  joy  of  living,  so  to  speak — gives  to  one's 
mental  work  a  momentum  which  carries  it  over  the  obstacles 
of  disappointment  and  discouragement,  when  one  effort  and 
another  fail  to  yield  results,  and  along  with  much  which  is 
valueless  for  others  there  come,  now  and  then,  contributions 
worthy  of  a  lasting  place  in  the  science.  I  will  not  say  that 
Bocher  was  without  such  enthusiasm;  hut  he  did  not  show 
it  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  His  nature  was  reserved. 
He  would  not  talk  on  personal  matters  rehiting  to  himself, 
and  this  disinclination  extended  even  to  his  scientific  work. 

He  was,  however,  glad  to  discuss  the  work  of  others  with 
them.  He  was  quick  to  grasp  the  central  idea  and  often  could 
express  it  more  dearly  than  its  author.  The  early  meetings 
of  the  Society  were  prized  by  those  who  attended  them  less 
for  the  formal  papers  presented  than  for  the  informal  gather- 
In^s  in  the  evening  or  about  the  breakfast  table.  It  was  here 
that  the  real  mathematical  discussions  took  place,  and  who  of 
those  who  had  the  rare  gowl  fortune  to  he  associated  with 
that  little  grou^)  will  ever  forget  what  Boclier  was  to  us  in 
those  days?  iiis  special  field  was  analysis;  but  so  broad  were 
his  sympathies  and  his  learning  that  he  usually  took  a  leading 
part in  the  discussions.  His,  criticism  was  always  helpful, 
often  constructive,  and  freely  given  in  the  finest  spirit. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Presidential  Address.  At  tlie  St. 
Louis  Congress,  in  1904,  he  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
fundamental  conceptions  and  methods  of  niatliematics." 
He  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Mathematicians,  at  Cambridge,  Kngland,  in  1912,  his  subject 
being:  "Boumlary  problems  in  one  dimension.  "  In  1913-14 
he  was  exchange  professor  at  Paris.  His  opening  lecture  was 
of  a  general  nature  and  was  entitled:  "Charles  Sturm  et  les 
math4matiques  modemes." 

It  was  not  until  late  tliat  Bocher  occupied  himself  with  the 
writing  of  text-books.  He  iiad  published  some  expository 
articles,  chief  among  which  were  the  pamphlet  on  "Regular 
points  of  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order," 
Harvard  rnivrrsity  Press,  1S9G;  an  article  on  "The  theory 
of  linear  dependence,"  Annah  of  Mutlumatics,  (2)  2  (1901) 
an«l  an  "Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Fourier's  series/* 
ibid.,  (2)  7  (190G);  three  years  Uter  he  wrote  Tract  10  of  the 
Cambridge  (England)  series,  entitled:  "An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  integral  equations.'' 
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The  Algebra  appeared  in  1907.  Hitherto,  books  on  algebra 
in  the  English  language  had  been  of  the  Todbunter  type,  or 
they  had  followed  the  lead  of  Salmon,  through  whom  Higher 
Algebra"  came  to  mean  specifically  the  study  of  the  algebraic 
invariants  of  a  linear  transformation.  What  the  mathema- 
tician needed  to  know  of  linear  dependence  and  the  theory  of 
linear  equations,  of  j)()lynoniials  (faetori/.atinn,  resultants,  and 
discriminants),  the  reduction  of  one  or  of  two  quadratic  forms 
to  normal  type  (including,  perhaps,  the  rudiments  of  eicmen- 
taiy  divisors)  he  had  to  pick  up  as  best  he  could.  In  no  one 
place  were  they  treated  systematicaUy,  and  most  of  the  treat- 
ments were  inadequate  for  the  present  day  needs  of  the  science. 

B6cher  filled  this  gap  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 
The  A\'j:(Ann  w?m  rrr^ncd  with  appreciation,  both  in  this 
country  antl  abroad,  and  at  the  su^jgestion  of  Professor  Study 
a  German  traushition  was  prepare<l.  How  thorougldy  the 
work  had  l>een  done  originally  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
practically  no  revision  was  needed. 

The  Trigonometry  (written  jointly  with  Mr.  Gaylord)  and 
the  Analytic  Geometry  are  so  widely  and  intimately  known 
as  to  require  no  detailed  comment.  These  books  present 
elementary  subjects  in  a  form  accessible  for  elementary  stu- 
dents, and  treat  them  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  elegance, 
and  perspective  seldom  attained  by  writers  of  text-books. 

I  have  spoken  of  Klein's  efforts  to  tinify  mathematics. 
Bdcher's  aim  may  be  described  by  saying  that  he  strove  to 
dar^y  mathematics.  To  illustrate  by  a  single,  but  important 
example,  let  me  consider  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex 

variable.  In  the  earlv  nineties  there  were  two  distinct  schools, 
and  neitbrr  sought  to  aid  or  to  learn  from  the  other.  Cauchy 
based  his  tlieory  on  the  calculus  of  residues,  ol)taining  Taylor's 
theorem  as  a  corollary.  With  Weierstrass  and  Meray  ]>ower 
series  formed  the  foundation.  The  integral  was  more  pliable 
and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  subject.  But  the 
questions  which  the  critics  had  raised  regarding  limits,  and 
in  particular  the  reversal  of  the  order  in  a  double  limit, 
had  not  been  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  integrals, 
and  even  for  series  they  were  ignored  by  the  writers  of  the 
(^uiehy  seliool.  On  the  other  hand.  Weierstrass  restricted 
his  infinite  processes  to  differentiation  and  power  series.  His 
treatment  was  rigorous,  but  chimsy,  and  the  whole  theory 
took  on  a  formidable  lispect. 
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Riemann's  methods  were  thought  of  Icsii  as  foruiiag  an 
independent  theory  than  as  yielding  an  important  mode  of 
treatment  for  certain  classes  of  functions;  e.  g.,  the  algebraic 
Itmctions  and  their  integrals,  and  the  functions  defined  by 
linear  differential  equations  or  their  resolvents;  notably,  the 
P-f unction  and  the  automorphic  functions. 

In  1893-94  Bdcher  gave  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  the 
introductory  course  on  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable,  and  in  the  same  year  he  n'jH'.'ited  liis  course  on  func- 
tions defined  by  differential  equal  ions,  laying  stress  on  the 
complex  theory.  Tlie  subjective  effect  is  oh\  ious.  For  him, 
it  could  not  be  a  question  of  developing  the  general  tlieury  of 
functions  as  an  end  in  itself.  He  was  interested  in  the  theoiy 
as  a  tool — as  a  means  of  investigating,  for  example,  the  func- 
tions defined  by  differential  equations.  But  he  was  interested 
in  improving  the  tool,  in  developing  better  machinery  than  had 
oome  down  to  us.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  schools.  He 
sought  the  simplest  method  for  solving  each  pr(»}>lf>tn. 

Of  eourse,  he  was  rii^orous.  But  for  him,  rigor  wns  not  a 
strait-jacket.  For  Inm,  rigor  was  nut  somctliing  superirnposed 
on  a  proof,  alreadj'^  satisfactory  to  a  normal  mind,  by  a  certain 
cult  of  mathematicians.  If  a  proof  was  not  rigorous,  it  was 
not  clear — it  had  not  succeeded  in  analysing  completely  the 
situation.  Not  that,  with  him,  there  was  no  place  for  intui- 
tion in  mathematics.  Quite  the  reverse.  He  recognized 
clearly  that  rigor  is  relative,  depending  on  the  domain  of 
conceptions  and  the  logical  maturity  of  the  student,  and  he 
was  a  master  of  diagnosis  in  determining  wlnit  his  students 
required  or  could  receive,  and  what  their  minds  must  reject. 

His  contributions  of  tlie  kind  we  have  been  considering 
were  not  confined  to  improving  proofs  already  complete. 
He  discovered  gaps  and  filled  them;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
theorem  that  a  function  which  is  harmonic  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  point,  that  point  excepted,  and  becomes  infinite 
there,  must  be  of  the  form  (when  n  «  2) : 

11  «    log  r  +  oj, 

where  co  is  harmonic  at  the  point,  also. 

How^  extensive  and  how  useful  tliis  work  of  Boeher's  was 
will  become  evident  to  any  one  wlio  will  turn  to  the  writer's 
Funktionentheorie,  volume  I,  and  look  up  the  references  under 
Bdcher's  name  in  the  index.   And  what  he  did  in  this  field, 
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he  did  in  others.  His  Algebra,  for  example,  affords  number- 
less instances  in  point. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  professional  lives  we  were  in  eon- 
stant  intercourse  over  such  matters.  Each  of  us  was  seeking 
to  clarify  and  simplify  his  subject.  Xeitlu  r  of  iis  regarded  the 
theory  of  functions  of  a  real  or  of  a  cotn])k'x  variable  as  an 
end  in  itself,  f<tr  cacli  liad  his  own  ulterior  uses  for  the  theory— 
Bficher,  his  (lili'ertiitial  equations,  both  complex  and  real. 
In  fact,  for  each  of  us  the  theory  of  functions  was  applied 
mathemaHes,  and  in  presenting  its  subject  matter  and  its 
methods  to  our  students,  our  aim  was  to  show  them  great 
problems  of  analysis,  of  geometry,  and  of  mathematical 
physics  which  can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  that  theory. 

Bochor  was  quick  to  prasp  the  larjje  ideas  of  tbe  mathe- 
matics that  unfolded  itself  before  our  eyes  in  those  curly  years. 
His  attitude  toward  niatheniatics  helped  me  to  have  the 
courage  of  my  convictions.  The  Funktionentheorie  is  largely 
Bdcher's  work,  less  through  the  specific  contributions  cited 
on  its  pages  than  through  the  influence  he  had  exerted  prior 
to  1897 — long  before  a  line  of  the  book  had  been  written. 
We  worked  together,  not  as  collaborators,  but  as  those  who 
hold  the  same  ideals  and  try  to  attain  them  by  the  same 
methods.  It  was  constructive  work,  and  in  such  Bdcher 
was  ever  eager  to  engage. 

William  F.  Osgood. 

HaBVABD  UmVERUTT, 

Cambridoe,  Maskachubsitb, 
December,  1Q18. 


A  THEOREM  ON  LINEAR  POINT  SETS. 

BT  DB.  BKNRY  BLUMBEfiG. 

(Read  hdose  the  American  Mathematical  Society  December  28, 1918.) 

T.ET  A  be  uuy  ^'iven  linear  point  set.  We  define  the  "rela- 
tive exterior  measure*  of  A  in  the  interval  /  "as  7/?^  (J,  /)//, 
where  {A,  I)  represents  the  exterior  measure  (Lebesgue) 
of  the  subset  of  A  in  /,  and  I  is  the  length  of  /.  We  then 
define  the  "relative  eicterior  measure  of  A  at  the  point  as 

*Gf.  Dcnjoy,  Jawjud  de  MathimaHque$,  ser.  7,  vol.  1  (1915),  p.  130. 
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Kit 

MtjA,  In)  J 

lim  1  =  k 

for  every  sequence  (/„}  of  intervals  enclosing  x  and  liaving  a 
length  In  that  approaches  0  with  mcreasing  n.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  note  to  prove  the 

Theorem.  The  rdaiite  exterior  measure  of  every  linear  point 
eet  exists  and  is  equal  to  1  at  every  one  cf  ite  points,  wiih  the 
possible  exception  of  those  of  a  set  of  measure  0. 

Proof,  Let  M  represent  the  subset  of  tlie  given  set  A 
that  consists  of  points  where  the  relative  exterior  measure  of 
A  is  not  1 .  Hence  there  exists,  for  every  point  x  of  3f ,  an 
integer  such  that  for  every  e  >  0  there  is  an  interval 
enclosing  x  and  of  lengtli  <  e  in  which  the  relative  exterior 
measure  of  A  is  <  1  —  l/w,.  For  a  given  x,  let  n^'  be  the 
smallest  integer  having  the  property  just  described.  Desig- 
nating by  Mn  the  set  of  x*s  for  whidi  n/  »  n,  we  obtain  the 
decomposition 

3f  «z  Ma  H-  3/3  +  h  Mn  +  •  • 

Onr  theorem  will  be  established  if  we  show  that  Mn  is  of 

measure  zero. 

Let  /,  of  length  /,  he  any  interval  of  the  linear  continuum. 
According  to  the  definition  of  J/n,  every  point  x  of  J/„  may 
be  enclosed  in  an  arbitrarily  small  interval  </«  in  which  the 
relative  exterior  measure  of  M  and  a  fortiori  of  Jf  «  b  <  1 — 1/n. 

The  intervals  J,  may  be  so  chosen  that  they  lie  entirely  in  an 
interval  I'  of  length  <  /  +  ^,  where  6  is  any  given  positive 

number.  Acfordnin'  tf>  n  well  known  theorem,  we  may  select 
from  the  ./^'s  a  denumcrable  infinity  [J',  J",  J"\  •  •  •]  having 
the  same  interior  points  as  all  the  J^'s.  Let  be  the  measure 
of  the  portion  of  /'  covered  by  the  intervals  J',  J",  •  •  J^'^K 
We  distinguisli  two  possibilities: 

(1)  Urn  nin  ^  il 
and 

(2)  hm  iiin  >  il 

We  shuii  prove  that  111  either  ca^ie  the  exterior  measure  of  the 
subset  of  Mnitk  lis  ^  [1  —  (1/3/2)1/.  In  the  first  case,  this  is 
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evident.  In  the  second  case,  suppose  jh,  >  It  is  easily 
slu)wn  by  elementary  reasoning  that  ^^e  may  extract  from 

the  sequence  J",  J'",  •  •  •,  J^"^  a  sequence  J',  •  ■  • ,  J^*' 
which  cover  the  same  portion  of  /'  and  no  part  mure  than 
twice.  Since  thtf  relative  exterior  measure  of  J/„  in  every 
J  is  <  1  —  1/n,  it  follows  that  the  interior  measure  of  the 
set  complementary  to  Mn  is  greater  than  l„ln  in  every 
(of  length  Ig) ;  and  since  no  part  of  the  continuum  is  covered 

by  more  than  two  t/'s,  we  conclude  that  the  total  interior 
measure  of  this  complementary  set  in  the  portion  covered  by 
the/,  [<r=  1,2,  •  •  •  PJ,  is  >  5-(I/n)-|/=  //3n.  Thoefofethe 
exterior  measure  of  the  subset  of  in/is<ZH~'~  ((/3n); 
and  since  b  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily  small,  this  exterior 
measure  is  ^  /  —  (//3n). 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  relative  exterior  measure  of 
Mn  is   ^  1  —  in  every  interval,  we  may  now  show 

that  the  measure  of  Mn  is  zero.  To  this  end,  we  show  that 
a  linear  act  iS  whose  relative  exterior  measure  in  <  I  —  k, 
k  >  0,  in  every  interval  is  necessarily  of  measure  zero.  For  let 
m  =  exterior  measure  of  S.  For  every  given  positive  €  we 
may  then  enclose  £1  in  a  set  of  intervals  /«  of  total  length 
<  VI  4"  €.  Furthermore,  the  subset  of  S  in  each  In  may  be 
enclosed  in  a  set  of  intervals  of  total  length  <  (1  —  A;)/„, 
where  /„  =  length  of  /„;  and  therefore  the  entire  set  -S,  in  a 
set  of  intervals  of  total  length  <  Sa(l  —  k)ln  ^  (1  —  k){m  +  e). 
Therefore 


and  accordingly  m—0*  Our  theorem  is  thus  proved. 

Let  Z  be  the  subset  of  A  of  zero  measure  at  the  points  of 
which  the  relative  exterior  measure  of  A  is  not  1;  and  let 
//  =  .1  —  Z  be  the  remaining  set.    Since  A  and  //  differ  by 

a  set  c»f  zero  measure,  the  relative  exterior  measure  of  the  one 
is  the  same  at  every  point  as  that  ot  liie  other.  Therefore  // 
has  the  relativ  e  measure  1  at  every  one  of  its  points,  and  may 
be  thought  of  as  "homogeneous''  as  to  exterior  measure. 
We  thus  have 

Corollary  1 .  Every  linear  poirU  set  A  may  he  repremUed  as 


(l-fc)(m+i)>m, 


m  < 


(1  -  kU 
k 


A-^  U  +  Z, 
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where  H  is  a  {"homogeneous")  set  having  relative  exterior 
measure  1  at  every  one  of  itn  points,  and  Z  is  of  measure  zero. 

We  obtain  a  i)articular  case  of  our  thturcui  if  we  a^^suiiie  A 
to  be  a  measuiubie  set.  Exterior  measure  will  then  be  re- 
placed by  measure,  and  relative  exterior  measure  by  ''relative 
measure."  We  thus  have 

CoROiXAAT  2.  The  rdatwe  nuamre  af  a  meawTiMe  Hi  is 
1  at  emy  one  rf  ii$  points  except  poeeibiy  iU  thoee  of  aeet  qf 
measure  zero, 

^'oroUary  2  is  equi\  alent  to  a  theorem  of  Lebcsgue-Denjoy.* 
The  present  note,  therefore,  also  gives  a  very  simple  proof 

of  this  important  theorem. 

So  far  the  author  has  not  surrccdcd  In  proving  the  theorem 
of  this  note  for  higher  dimeuaions,  altliough  there  seems  to  be 
little  ground  for  doubting  its  validity  in  7i-spucf. 
Univwitt  or  Ilumois. 


A  GENERAL  FORM  OF  GREEN'S  THEOREM. 


In  this  paper  a  form  of  Green's  theorem  is  considered  which 
applies,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  boundary  of  any  set  E, 
measurable  Borel,  and  relates,  on  the  othrr  I  and,  to  potential 
functions  which  satisfy  a  general  integral  form  of  Poisson's 
equation, 


wiiere  a{x,  y)  is  some  iuucLioa  ul  limited  variation  in  {x,  y). 
In  particular  it  can  be  used  in  mathematical  physics  in 
problems  in  which  mass  (or  electric  charge)  is  not  distributed 
continuously. 

Let  Fi(x,  y),  V^iXf  y)  be  two  potential  functions  defined  and 

*  Lebcsgue,  L(k,oi).s  sur  Plnt^gmtion,  pp.  123-124,  and  Den  joy,  loc.  cit., 
pp.  132-137.  "Kt  lntive  measure"  is  equivalent  with  Denjoy'a  " 'p;ii-=- 
seur."  Lebesguc's  ronaiderations  are  indirect  (as  far  as  the  theorem  ii\ 
question  is  conctrm-d ).  being  based  on  properties  of  integrals.  DeDj<v'a 
proof  is  direct,  but  still  comparatively  involved  and  long. 


BT  FaOFESSOa  IP.  J.  OANIKLL. 
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"diiferentiablc"*  in  the  fundameutal  square  J{0  ^  x  ^  I, 
O^y^l);  let 

be  suiiimable  with  their  squares  in  J. 

Furthermore  assume  that  ui,  ih  satisfy  Ri;  Vi,  i 2  satisfy  Bt. 
Ri,  The  total  variation  of  ulx,  y)  varying  y{0  ^  y  ^  I)  is  k 
function  of  x,  finite  nearly  everywhere  and  summable 

in  (0  ^  a;  ^  1). 
The  same  as  Ri,  with  v  in  plaoe  of  u,  and  with  the  rdles 

of  .T  and  y  interchanged. 
In  a  previous  paperf  the  author  has  shown  that,  under  these 
restrictions,  we  ma>'  express 

r   ^  <i«  =  r    uidx  +  vidy 

in  the  form 


I. 


dai. 


'E 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  further  proved  that 

Jr    ^t-Lr^ f  Vidai-^  f  {uiti2 -\- ViPi)dxdy. 


Consider  a  rectangle  r  {a  ^  x  ^  b,  c  ^  y  ^  d)  contained  in  J, 

W  u  have 

J I    Uidx  =  I  lui(x,  e)  —  Ui{x,  d)]dx 

dx J  dfUi{x,y). 

In  this      dj/ui{x,  y)  may  be  regarded  as  a  Stieltjes  integral 

with  y  as  variable,  which,  by  Ru  exists  for  nearly  ail  values 
of  X  and  is  summable  in  x.  Then 


•  De  la  ValliJe  Pouasin,  Cours  d'Analyse,  3cl  ed.,  vol.  1,  %  147. 
t  P.  J.  Daniell,  thia  Bulletin,  Nov.,  1918. 
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will  be  an  absolutely  additive  function  of  lectangles  r.  Sum- 
lariy 

r  vidy=  f  Mh,y)-9iia,y)]dy 

^  j  da"{x,y), 

I     uidx  +  Vidy  -  I  da{x,  y), 

where  a  =  a'  +  a". 

For  nearly  aU  values  of  2,  {BVtjdy)  —  —  u  b  uniformly 
bounded  with  respect  to  y^  by  /{i.  Then,  for  nearly  all 
values  of  X,  Vi{x,  y)  is  an  absolutely  continuous  function  of  y 

and  must  be  of  limited  variation  in  7/. 
By  a  theorem  on  integration  by  parts^* 

di,{VtUi)  =  —  J   Vtfi^i  -  J  UidyVi 

—  y  VtdyUi  +  J  UlUidy, 

for  nearly  all  values  of  x. 
Again  since  Vt  is  "  different iable"  at  every  point  of  J,  it 

is  continuousf  and  uniformly  bounded. 

If  max  I  F2  I  =  K,  the  total  variation  of  V%Uu  varying 
^  ^  ^  1)       be  not  greater  than 

A'  X  variation  of  Ui  -i~  ^  |  i^ius  |  dy, 

ui,  ui  are  summable  with^tbeir  squares  in  J,  so  that  uiUt  is 

also  summable  in  J,  or  I  |  %tiU2  \dy\9tk  summable  function 

of  X  where  1 1  e  x  i  si-  n  < ;  i  r ly  e  v  u  r>  w  h  e  rc ) .  Then  VtUi  will  also 
satisfy       and  similarly  V^Vi  will  satisfy  Ri. 

•  P.  J.  Danieil,  Transacliom  Amer.  MtUh.  Sodely,  October.  1918. 
t  De  la  ValUe  Pouvin,  ibid. 
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Combiniiig  the  various  facts,  we  then  obtain 

dx  J   KAiti  +  J  dx  j  unhdy 

The  change  from  repeated  to  double  intoj^rals  is  legii  miMte,  in 
the  first  integral  (Stieltjes)  because  V2  in  uniformly  coiituiuous, 
in  the  second  because  uiu^  is  summable  in  J,  SimiUirly 

I     Vitidy  —  1  Vida"  +  I  tittdxdy. 

Then 

f    VtiMtidx  +  vidy)  =  I  Kjdai  +  I  (wi«t  +  viVt)dxdy, 

*J  B(r)  t'r  Jr 

This  is  an  equation  in  wliicli  all  three  expressions  are  absolutely 
additive  functions  of  rectangles,  and  FjMi,  Vii\  satisfy 
respectively;   therefore  for  any  set  JE,  measurable  Borel, 
contained  in  J, 

f    V%^;-^d3  ^  r  Facial -h  f  {uiu^  i-  I'lCijcLdy. 

This  was  the  theorem  to  be  proved  and  we  can  rewrite  it  in 
the  form 

r     =  r  +  r ^g^*^  ^^  g^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

JaiSi      *"»        Jm  Je 
CoroUary  1.  Interchanging  Fi,  F2  and  subtracting, 

CoroUary  2.   Instead  of  this  make  Fi  =  Fj  =  F. 
f    F~<fo-  fFda+  r grad^FiiS. 
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Three  dmenaione.  The  case  of  three  dimensions  is  more 
valuable  in  applicationSi  and  the  proof  is  exactly  sinukr. 

We  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  statement.    [Our  previous 
notation  is  altered;  Wi  takes  the  place  of  Vi,  and  fi  of  —  Ui,] 
Let  Vi,      hv  two  potential  functions,  defined  and  "differen- 
tiable"  in  tlie  cube  J  {0  ^  x  ^  1,  0  ^  y  ^  I,  0  ^  r  g  1); 
let  the  six  partial  derivatives  be  summabie  witli  their  squares 
in  J ;   and  let  dVijdx,  dVijdx  satisfy  Ri]  dVijdy,  dV^ldy 
satisfy  Rz\  dVijdz,  dV^ldz  satisfy  Rz. 
iZi.  The  total  variation  of  u  varying  «(0  ^  a;  ^  1)  is  a 
function  nf  {y,  z)  finite  nearly  everywhere  and-  sum- 
mabie in  (0  ^  y  ^  1,  0  ^  s  ^  1). 
Rz.   The  sRine  as  Ri  with  r,  w  in  place  of  u  and  with 
cyclical  interchanges  of  x,  y,  z. 
If  the  element  of  normal  is  drawn  outwards, 

is  an  absolutely  additive  function  of  rectangular  parallelo- 
pipeds  r  and  ay  (x,  y,  z)  is  a  function  of  limited  variation  inJ. 
Then  we  can  define  for  any  set  E,  in  J,  measurable  Borel, 

and  Green  s  theorem  becomes 

f^^Vi^dS  =  £Ftdai  + j^(grad  Fi  grad  vol. 
The  two  corresponding  corollaries  follow  immediately. 

RiCS  iMSTtTUTB, 

BouarON,  Tszas. 
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ROTATING  CYLINDERS  AND  RECTIUNEAR 

VORTICES. 

BY  PBOnSftOB  B.  BATSMAN. 

§  1.  RediUnear  Vortex  and  Rotating  Cylinder  in  a  Stream  of 

Ineompreteihle  Flmd. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  produces 
ft  circulation  around  the  cylinder  which  may  be  approximately 
represented  by  placing  a  rectilinear  vortex  along  the  axis  of 

the  cylinder,  a  device  which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Rayleigh* 
in  his  paper  "On  the  irregular  flight  of  a  tennis  ball."  Let 
V  be  the  ^'elocity  of  the  stream,  ^-rrk  the  circulation  around  the 
cylinder  and  'Zwc  the  strernrtli  of  the  rectilinear  vortex  at  the 
side  of  the  cyHnder.  Assuming  that  the  axis  of  this  \'ortex 
is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  motion  is  two- 
dimensional  and  we  may  represent  the  velocity  potential  4> 
and  stream  line  function  i^  as  foUows: 

-  j+«fclog»  +  «logj3-^^, 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,      x  +     is  a  complex 

variable  specifying  the  position  of  a  point  relative  to  tlie  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  zq  specifies  the  position  of  the  vortex,  and  Zi 
tliat  of  its  image. 

Let  (u,  v)  be  the  component  velocities  of  the  fluid  at  {x,  y), 
(wo,  t?o)  the  component  velocities  of  the  vortex;  then  differen- 
tiating the  above  equation  with  regard  to  2  we  find  that 

In  calculating  {uq,  t>o)  we  ignore  the  infinite  velocity  produced 
by  the  vortex  itself,  consequently 

Ho  —  Wa  =     1  1  —  — 2  I  +  —  —  ?c  —     -  . 

\  Zq  /       Zq  Zo  —  Zi 

*  Mess,  of  Math.  (1878);  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  344.  See  also 
Lamb's  Hydrod>'namic8,  4th  ed.,  1916,  p.  77;  Greenhitl,  Me»t.  ef 
Malh.,  vol.  9  (1880),  p.  113.  Report  on  Gyroscopic  Theory,  Report  of 
the  Advisorj'  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  No.  14li,  p,  238. 
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Let  us  write 


a- 


20  =  r^*\      i-o  =  roe-**",  Zi=- 

rot 

then  since 

=  tto  -  tco, 

we  find  that 

'•■ST  =  -       *  +  r7 *•  -  r.+  rT^o^ • 

In  order  that  the  vortex  may  be  stationary  we  must  have 
either  =  0  or  cos  Bo  =  0.  The  former  case  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Grcenhill*  both  for  a  stationary  and  ino\'in^  vortex. 
In  the  latter  case  U,  k,  c,  and  r©  must  be  connected  by  the 
equation 

(1)     :pv(i+-,)--+  r°  ,-0. 

To  study  the  stabilit  y  of  this  stationary  vortex  let  R,  0 
denote  small  displacemeutb  trom  the  stationary  position;  then 


^»TLe(l--,), 


When  the  upper  sign  is  taken  [B^  —  +  (tt/^)!*  the  vortex  b 
in  stable  equilibrium  if 

The  velocity  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  determined  from 
the  formula 

*  Encycloiiedia  Britannica.  Article  on  "Hydrodynamics."  The  pres- 
ent caae  may  poaatbly  also  have  been  discussed  by  Gieenhili  in  a  paper. 
Quart.  J,  Math,,  vol.  15  (IS78),  which  ia  at  prearat  maeoeflBible  to  me. 
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(3)  =  +  ,  J- 

The  f'oTiiponent  forces  {X,  Y)  on.  the  cylinder  are  given  by 
the  formula 

X-iY  =  Ip  J  '  (m2  +  rr)ae-">de  +  p / 

Expanding  w '  +  tr'  by  Fourier's  theorem,  we  find  that  the 
terms  involving  cos  $  and  sin  B  are 

Ic  c  Jcc 

4C/ -  sin  0  —  46'  -  sin  ^  —  4  —  cos  (6  —  ^n) 

+  4f/^,sin    -  a^o)  +  4  -       _  ^; 

hence  the  value  of  the  first  integral  is 

X  —  iY  =  —  2vpi[Uk  —  c(m«  —  wo)l« 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  for  r  «  a 

.    Up  4-  ivo    ,  .      Hi  +  m 

o^'^-CoVroje**"^  Jo   ae**  -  (aVro^ ' 

+  iV'j  COS      =  iric  — s  (tto  +  tfo)«      +  xic(wi  +  iCi), 

r»     .  a'* 
+  tV)  sin  0d0  =  —  ire  —  (w©  +  4-  irc(tti  +  t»i), 


r'd0  ,  a" 

I    57  a  cos  dad  =  TTC—k  {uq  sui  20q  —  vq  cos  2^o) 
Jo   ^  *'o 

C'"  d<t>     .      ,  a* 

I     X,  -  a  sm  OdB  =  —  ttc  — 2  (mq  cos  2Bq  +  ^^o  sin  2^o) 
Jo  ''o 

+  ircui  —  2tcui. 
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Hence  we  finally  obtain  the  formulas 

X  =  2t/>c(i^o  —  Y  —  2ippiUk  —  ci*o  +  cui). 

For  a  stationary  vortex  X  =  0,  Y  =  2TpVk  and  the  trans- 
verse force  is  the  same  as  in  Rayleigh's  case  when  c  »  0 
and  there  b  no  vortex.*  ' 
For  a  stationary  vortex  (1)  and  (2)  give  the  inequality 

_  2caV 

hence  if  XJ  is  positive  and  —  7r/2,  c  must  l)e  negative  and  k 
negative.  This  means  that  the  circuhitions  around  the  vortex 
and  cylinder  are  both  in  the  counterclockwise  direction  and 
that  the  force  2TrpUk  is  negative.  Ilence  tJiis  force  tends  to 
move  the  cylinder  away  from  tiie  region  where  the  cylinder 
and  stream  of  air  are  moving  in  opposite  directions.  This 
phenomenon  attracted  the  attention  of  Newton  in  1671  and 
was  the  subject  of  some  experiments  by  Magnus  in  1852. 
Many  other  experiments  have  been  made  since  this  time 
and  in  his  beautiful  lecture  onf  "The  dynamics  of  a  golf  ball" 
Sir  Joseph  Thomson  showed  with  the  aid  of  a  pressure  patijje 
tliat  there  is  indeed  a  difference  of  pressure  on  tiie  two  siih'S 
of  a  golf  hall  rotating  in  a  stream  of  air  and  remarked  tliat 
when  a  golf  bail  is  in  liight  this  difference  in  pressure  may 
provide  a  lifting  force  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  ball, 
so  that  a  rotating  golf  ball  is  a  kind  of  flying  machine.  This 

*  In  this  case  thr  formula  gives  Huyleigh's  law  that  the  transverse 
force  m  proport ioimi  to  the  velocity  of  the  stream  relative  to  the  cylinder 
and  the  velocity  of  spin.  In  the  case  of  a  ball  this  product  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  ball 
relative  to  the  air  and  the  axis  of  spin.  Rayleigli's  law  was  adopted  by 
P.  (1.  Tait  (Nature,  June  Uy,  1893;  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  386)  in  his  mathe- 
matical  calculation  of  the  Iraieotories  of  a  golf  ball  and  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson 
in  hit  experimental  method  (ffahire,  Dec.  22,  1010)  of  imitating  these 
traiectoricH  by  ineuns  of  the  patli  of  an  electron  in  suj)eri>08ed  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  A  slightly  dififcrcnt  law  is  adopted  by  Appell  (Joum. 
de  Physique,  vol.  7  (1917),  p.  5)  in  his  analysis  ni  Caixim's  eimeriroents, 
ibid.,  vol.  5  (1016),  p.  175.  The  formula  h;i.s  been  estiiUiBhed  for  a  cylin- 
drical surface  of  arbitrary  shape  in  a  bircam  of  fluid  on  the  aasumptiou 
that  there  is  a  circulation  roimd  the  c^r'linder.  This  is  the  baysis  or  the 
theon*  of  su.«'tent:\tion  developed  by  Kutta,  JoukowHky  and  others  (see 
Jdukowsky,  Aercwiynamique,  Paris,  1916,  and  a  paper  by  H.  Joncf ,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soe.  Jjondon,  vol.  92,  A  (1916),  p.  107)  and  of  the  tfieory  of  |)rnpeller 
action  whirh  lia.^  been  developed  oy  R.  Gnunmel  {Jokrb,  a,  iichiffMMttIf- 
Uchnik,  vol.  17  U916;,  p.  a07). 

t  Royal  Institution,  March  18  (1910);  NiOun,  Dec.  22  (IdlO). 
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effect  of  rotation  has  been  used  to  increase  the  range  of 
spherical  projectiles  and  in  his  experiments  with  golf  balls* 
Tait  conclusively  proved  that  the  great  factor  in  long  driving 
was  the  underspia  communicated  to  the  ball  by  the  impact 
of  the  club. 

Lafayt  has  recently  detennuied  the  way  in  wliich  the  pres- 
sure varies  over  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  rotating  rapidly  in 
a  stream  of  air  and  finds  that  when  the  transverse  force  is  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  Magnus  it  is  produced  cUefly 
by  the  suction  on  the  side  which  is  moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  stream  of  air4  The  analogy  with  the  wing 
of  an  aeroplane  is  thus  complete. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  is  important,  for  it  should 
indicate  whether  or  not  a  rotatin^s:  cylinder  carries  along  with 
it  one  or  more  vortices  timt  do  not  produce  any  circulation 
around  the  cylinder. 

Lafay's  results  for  a  speed  of  rotation  of  9,450  revolutions 
per  minute  and  a  velocity  of  the  air  stream  of  19  meters  per 
second  are  given  below  (p)  and  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing results  for  the  case  of  no  rotation  (po).  The  pressures 
are  in  millimeters  of  water  and  represent  deviations  from  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 
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*  Badminton  Magatinet  March  (1896). 

t  CompU  s  Rindus,  vol.  153  (1911),  p.  1472. 

I  The  experiments  and  remarks  made  by  W.  S.  Franklin,  Journ.  Franklm 
JtM,,  vol.  177  (1014),  p.  23,  are  of  some  interast  in  this  oonnection. 
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To  compare  these  results  with  fui  luuia  (3),  we  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  theory  gives  no  drag  X  idien  Q 
and  e  s  0.  It  seems  reasonable  to  supposei  however,  by 
analogy  with  (3)  that  the  correct  formula  is  of  type 

•  I  9  r^/iix  1  ^*  I  ^        ~  T 

«•+*•-[/(«)+-+-  _    _  .p-,^,  J . 

where  S{B)  is  some  function  which  gives  the  distribution  of 
velocity  in  the  case  when  there  is  tjo  rotation  of  the  cylinder. 
Now  if  c  were  zero  the  above  formula  would  indicate  that 
VP  —  J)  should  difier  f  mm  VP  —  po  by  a  constant  proportional 
to  kla,  where  P  is  some  constant.   This  means  that 

(p  -  Po)*  +  X(ii  +  po) 

should  be  constant  where  X  is  some  constant.  This,  however, 
b  far  from  the  case  as  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  values 
of  (p  —  po)^  and  p  +  po 

(p  -  VoY  64  36  4  1  9  8100  441  25 
P  +  Po     -28   -26    -22    -21    -29   -118   -7  41 

It  seems  reasonable  then  to  assume  that  tlie  flow  is  modified 

by  the  presence  of  one  op  more  vortices  and  if  we  wish  to  try 
to  account  for  the  drag  on  the  cylinder  with  the  aid  of  these 
vortices  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  tliey  are  in  motion 
relative  to  the  cylinder  just  as  in  Karmaa's  theory  of  resistance. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  region  of  low  pressure  in 
Lafay's  experiment  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^  =  —  90°, 
and  so  is  directly  opposite  to  the  region  where  a  vortex  can 
remain  in  stable  equilibrium.  Hence  if  a  vortex  forms  in 
the  region  of  low  pressure*  it  cannot  remain  stationary. 

If  c  is  negative  and  ti«  positive  so  that  the  vortex  is  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  Y  may  be  decreased  in  magnitude  and 
ma}'  r\en  he  positive  instead  of  negative.  A  vortex  with 
counterclorkwise  rotation  may  perhaps  form  when  V  is 
greater  than  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the  rotating 
cylinder.    As  before,  we  suppose  that  the  rotation  of  the 

•  Lord  Kelvin  jwinted  out  that  if  the  velocity  of  a  si)herieal  jiolid  moving 
through  a  liuid  exceeds  a  certain  value  ihe  prebaurc  beconieis  negative 
when  calculated  by  the  ordinary  thcoiy;  and  so  eavitation  must  commence 
af  the  back  of  the  sphere;  corelcss  vortices  will  \h-  fornK^d  i)eri(HlicaIly  and 
shed  oil  behind  the  sphere  during  its  motion  through  the  fluid.  Phil. 
Mag.,  vol.  23  (1887). 
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cylinder  b  counterclockwise.  If  on  the  other  hand  c  is  posi- 
tive and  7/0  positive  our  formula  shows  that  Y  is  negative  and 

numerically  greater  than  in  the  case  when  there  is  no  vortex. 
A  vnrtex  with  clockwise  rotntion  may,  perhaps,  form  in  the 
neiplihorhood  of  ^  =  —  90**  win  n  t  lie  circumferential  velocity  of 
the  rotating  cylinder  is  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

To  account  for  the  force  on  the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  a:  it  b  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  vortex  with 
counterclockwise  rotation  moves  away  from  this  axis  and 
that  a  vortex  with  clockwise  rotation  hm  \  i    t  nv  ards  this  axis. 

It  should  he  mentioned  that  Lafay  has  found*  that  the 
direction  of  the  transverse  force  in  the  Magnus  experiment 
could  he  reversed.  Experimenting  witli  a  smooth  aluniinum 
cylinder  35  cm.  lonp  and  10  cm.  in  diameter,  he  foiinil  that 
if  the  velocity  of  the  air  stream  were  kept  constant  at  18  or  19 
meters  per  second  and  the  vekicity  of  rotation  gradually 
increased,  the  direction  of  the  force  on  the  cylinder  first 
swung  to  one  side  of  the  air  stream,  attained  a  maximum 
inclination  to  it  of  about  11*',  then  swung  to  the  other  side, 
attained  a  maximum  inchn-ition  of  ahout  57",  and  finally 
appeared  to  approach  asymi)totically  to  a  direction  making 
an  angle  of  45"  with  the  air  stream. 

The  maximum  inverse  effect  occurred  when  the  cylinder 
was  rotating  at  a  speed  of  1570  turns  per  minute  giving  a 
circumferential  velocity  of  about  8.22  meters  per  second  which 
is  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  air  stream.  On  the  other  hand 
the  direct  effect  was  quite  marked  when  the  speed  of  rotation 
was  9450  turns  per  minute,  in  which  case  the  circumferential 
velocity  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  meters  per  second  and 
is  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  air  stream.  This  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  above  view  that  the  transverse  force 
is  modified  by  the  production  of  vortices  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  region  6  —  —  90**  and  that  the  direction  of  rotation  in 
the  vortices  depends  upon  whether  the  circumferential  velocity 
is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  stream  of  air. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  drift  of  a  projectile  fired  from  a 
rifled  gun  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  transverse 
force  which  is  indicatetl  h>  the  normal  Magnus  <'fTcct,  but  here 
we  are  dealing  with  a  case  in  wliich  the  conij;uiit  rit  velocity  of 
translation  of  the  bullet  ia  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis 
is  perhaps  at  some  time  greater  than  the  circumferential 

*Comptt8  Rctuim,  vol.  151  (1910),  p.  807;  vol.  153  (1911),  p.  1472. 
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velocity  due  to  its  spin  and  so  the  transverse  force  may  be 
reversed  as  in  Lafay's  experiments.  In  Kdrman's  tluory  of 
resistance*  it  is  supposed  that  vortices  with  opposite  senses 
of  rotation  are  formed  aiternatelv  behind  a  cvlinder  and  move 
down  the  stream  io  two  rows  at  a  certain  distance  apart. 
Tlicse  vortices  occupy  the  region  of  the  "wake"  behind  a 
cylinder  in  a  stream  of  fluid.  Now  in  Lanchester's  theory  of 
the  Magnus  effectf  it  is  assumed  that  the  wake  behind  the 
cylinder  is  displaced  to  one  side  on  account  of  the  rotation  of 
the  cylinder.  If  the  vortices  in  this  wake  are  produced  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  9  «  —  90°,  the  displacement 
of  the  wake  to  one  side  would  l)e  accountefl  for  by  the  previous 
remark  that  a  vortex  with  counterclockwise  rotation  mf)^  es 
away  from  the  axis  of  .r  and  that  a  vortex  with  clockwi.se 
rotation  moves  towar(ls+  the  axis  of  x  while  it  is  carried  down 
the  stream. §  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  here  we 
imagine  the  resistance  of  the  cylinder  to  arise  hem  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  vortices  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  stream, 
while  in  Kdrm&n's  theory  the  resistance  arises  from  the 
momentum  which  is  carried  away  from  the  cylinder  whenever 
a  fresh  pair  of  vortices  is  formed.  This  momentum  is  calcu- 
lated from  t1ie  circulations  around  the  vortices  and  the  distance 
between  tlie  two  rows,  while  the  rate  at  which  tlie  vortices 
are  formed  is  ealcuhited  from  their  final  distance  apart  in  a 
row  and  their  final  velocity  relative  to  the  cylinder  which  is 
now  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  The  difference  between  the  two 
points  of  view  is  probably  the  same  as  the  difference  between 
the  initial  and  final  stages  of  an  action;  for,  when  the  motion 
of  tlie  vortex  perpendicular  to  the  stream  is  considered,  we 
are  de.-iHng  with  the  actual  transfer  of  momentum  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  fluid  or  vice-versa. 

I  2.  TtDO  lieciilimar  Vortices  and  a  Rotating  Circular  Cylinder 

in  a  Stream  of  fluid. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  throw  li^ht  on  the  initial  stages  of 
the  formation  of  the  two  rows  of  vortices  in  the  Kelvin- 

*  Phys.  Zdlschr.  (1912),  GdU.  Nachr.  (1911).  Sof  also  Joukcnvskv 
A^Todvnftiniqne,  Paris  (1910),  Ch.  8;  Lamb,  Ilydrodjuamics,  4th  ed. 

(1910'.  ]..  21'.). 

t  At'nMiynaiiiii  .s,  vol.  I. 

X  When  vortices  originate  on  opposite  sides  of  the  x-axis  as  in  the  case 
of  no  rotftUoii  diey  must  both  move  away  from  the  axia  of  ;b  if  they  «ie 

to  produce  a  positive  r. 

§  If  it  crosses  the  axis  of  x  it  must  then  move  away  from  it. 
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Karman  tlie(iry  of  resistance  has  been  made  by  L.  Foppl* 
who  has  shown  that  when  a  cylinder  is  at  rest  in  a  stream  of 
fluid  two  vortices  which  are  images  of  one  another  in  the  axis 
of  X  can  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  stationary  position  behind  the 
cylinder  provided  they  lie  on  the  curves 


Foppl  found  that  tlie  vortices  are  stal)I(*  for  symmetrical 
diR])]nroineiits  hut  unstable  for  a'^Mn metric  <iisplacein('nts. 
The  InniK  r  result  is  of  some  meteorological  interest  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  lh)w  ol  air  past  a  mountain  or  other  obstacle 
which  is  shaped  roughly  like  a  half  cylinder  standing  on  a 
plane.  It  b  well  known  in  fact  that  an  eddy  can  form  behind 
a  mountain  over  which  a  wind  is  blowingf*  i>ear  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  the  eddy  motion  is  sometimes  quite  large. 

The  second  result  is  of  interest  because  it  indicates  that  if 
two  vortices  form  in  symmetrical  positions  behind  a  cylinder 
as  they  do  behind  a  flat  plate,  they  will  be  in  unstable  equilib- 
rium for  as^Tnmetric  (lis])lacements;  conscfjuently  one  vortex 
niuy  be  imagined  to  get  ahead  of  the  otin  r  and  a  new  one  to 
be  formed  to  take  its  place,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  alternate 
formation  as  imagined  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  K&nnlin.|  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  in  FoppFs  analysis  the  strength  of 
the  vortices  when  in  equilibrium  increases  with  their  distance 
from  the  cylinder  while  in  Karmdn's  analysis  tlie  strengths 
of  all  the  vortices  in  one  row  are  supposed  to  lye  the  same 
and  equal  but  opposite  in  sign  to  those  of  the  vortices  in  the 
other  parallel  row. 

If  zq  =  fo^'**-  indicates  tlie  position  of  one  of  the  vortices 
and  c  the  strength,  we  have  in  Foppl's  case 


•  MUncken  SitmngsheriehU  {191S). 

■  See,  for  instance.  W.  H.  Dines,  Report  of  tin'  Adxi^iory  Conuuittee 
for  Aeronautics,  No.  92,  March  (1913),  W.  2v.  fc>baw,  Scknce  Frogrtss, 
vol.  6,  p.  845. 

X  Tms  alternate  formation  of  two  rows  of  vorlircs  lias  been  observed  on 
many  occasions.  Sec  for  instance  Osborne  lieyi»olil?s,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol. 
174  (1883);  AhU>orn,  "Ueb<T  den  Mechanisraus  des  hvdmdvnAinischen 
Widerstandcs,"  Hamburg  (1902);  Mallu.k,  Pror.  R,n/.  Soc,  vol.  79 
(1907).  p.  262;  vol.  84  (1910),  p.  m):  h'nqin,>rnui,  April  19  il912j,  H. 
Ik;nar.i.  Compes  Rendus,  vol.  147  (1908 1.  pj).  s:^l»,  'CO;  vol.  156  (1913), 
p.  1003;  vol.  157,  pp.  7,  89,  171;  Kaylcigb,  Fhil.  Mag.t  vol.  29  (1915),  p. 
433.    Joukowsky,  loc.  cit. 


±  2r2  sin^  ^  =     -  a=. 
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and  the  velocity  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  given  by  the 
formula 

[2ir8m^ 

4cro(ro'  —  a-)  sin  6  sin  do 


W-^d'-2arQ  cos  (^-^o)  j  {rQ^-^a^-2aroco6  Ct?+^o)  1 

Since  2rf  sm09^  f^-\-  it  appears  tliat  the  velocity  van- 
isbes  when  ^  «  0, 9  »  x  and  also  when 

co8tf=?rf''oH-— Icos^o  —  ^  VSri?  +  4a* sin'ffj. 

This  equation  can  give  a  real  value  of  0,  for  when  rg*  =  3a*, 
we  have 

cos  ^    *S   g   <  1. 

When  the  surface  velocity  q  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  d, 
q  and  6  being  regarded  as  polar  coordinates,  a  curve  is  ob- 
tained  which  is  shaped  like  a  butterfly  with  two  wings.  The 
measurements  of  J.  T.  Morrb>*  A.  Tliurstont  and  A.  Lafay{ 

indicate  that  for  a  cylinder  in  a  stream  of  fluid  the  curve 
indicating  the  distribution  of  vdodty  should  be  shaped  like  a 
butterfly  with  only  one  pair  of  winp?.  Tlie  lack  of  agreement 
is  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  inst  ibility  of  the  two  vor- 
tices behind  the  cylinder.  A  comparison  of  the  thcorc^tic-al 
formula  uuglit  to  be  made  with  some  measurements  of  the 
vdodty  ov^  the  surface  of  a  semi-cylinder  standing  on  a 
smooth  plane  surface  over  whidi  a  wind  is  blowing.  Of 
course  the  roughness  of  a  rotating  ball  or  cylinder  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  magnitude  of  the  transverse  force  exerted 
by  the  wind  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Ralph  T'fiyne-Gallwey.§  Sir  Josepli  Tliomsou  and  Command- 
ant Latu\ .  rurif)usly  enough  the  former  found  that  to  ohtain 
the  best  lifting  etlect  with  a  golf  ball  the  ball  must  not  be  too 
rough.  This  suggests  that  with  a  very  rough  ball  vortices 
are  produced  which  modify  the  ISIagnus  eflfect. 

•  Engineering,  Aiip.  1913. 
t  Ibid.,  Aug.  21,  1914. 
X  Loc.  cit. 

\  The  Time»t  March  16,  23,  1909.   Nature,  Apiil  22, 1909. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  briefly  the  extension  ol 
Fdpprs  analysis  for  the  case  in  which  the  cylinder  rotates  and 

there  is  no  symmetry  about  the  axis  ol  x.  Using  so  and  Si  to 
indicate  the  positions  of  the  vortices  and  Zi  and  Zt  those  of 
their  images  in  the  cylinder,  the  appropriate  expressions  for 
^  and  ^  are  given  by 

2+  -  I  -{-ik  log  a+»c  log  -— — *c  log  -— . 

Differentiating  to  obtain  the  velocities  we  have 

L*— «i  »— «»J 
_4_L_+^!  !_]. 

L*o  —  Si    «o  "  si    «b  —  ai  J 

Writing 

So  -  roe'\    2t  =  ri«*^,    iP  «  fo*  4:  r»2  -  2r^^  cos  (tfo  -  dt)» 

5»  =  roVz^  +     -  2aVor2  cos  (^o  -  ^2) 
we  find  that  when  uo^Vo^ut^vt^Q, 

0-l^(l-Jcos2«.)  +  (J--^/:»„,)«n«. 

+  ^  ('*«  sin^a  —  ro  sin  ^0)  +  ^  (forj  sin  &o  "~  a"  sin  ^2), 
0=J    .sm2^o4-(  .  olcosdo 
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+  ^  (f «  COS  01  —  ro  COS  0o)  +     (roTi  cos  (9o  ~    cos  0») 

and  two  similar  equations  with  the  suffixes  0  and  2  inter- 
changed and  —  c  written  in  place  of  c. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  equations  by  cos  $6,  the  second 
by  sin  Oq  and  subtractings  we  get 

(ro=  -  a^)  [^^cos  Oq  —        (rr  -  a')  am  i$o  —  0,)  j  =  0. 
Simikuly 

(r2=  -  o^)  [^^cos  62  -        (ro^  —  d-)  sin  {do  -  $2)  j  =  0, 

[fo-~]co8tfo«(r,-^Jcos<?,. 

This  equation  tells  us  that  the  projection  on  the  axis  of  X 
t)f  tile  interval  between  a  vortex  and  its  image  in  the  cylinder 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  vortex 
whieli  is  furthest  from  tiie  plane  y  —  0  m  also  furthest  from 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  There  is  another  equation  connecting 
roi  00,  Tt,  hut  it  is  very  complicated;  the  two  equations 
show,  however,  that  when  one  vortex  is  given  the  position  of 
the  other  is  determined.  The  component  forces  on  the  cylin- 
der are  easily  found  by  an  extension  of  the  analysis  of  §  1. 
They  are 

A'  =  2xpc(«o  —  Ui  —  u»  4- 

Y  =  27rp{lJk  —  ctio  H-  cui  -f-      —  Cttf). 

Wlien  both  vortices  are  stationary  we  have  A'  =  0,  }'  =  2vplJk 
as  before.  This  result  seems  to  be  true  for  any  number  of 
stationary  vortices  outside  a  cylinder,  as  is  probably  well 

known.* 

We  have  seen  that  a  rotation  of  the  cylinder  alters  the 
possible  stationary  positions  for  a  pair  of  vortices;  it  may  also 
alter  tlic  jx-rlod  of  formation  of  the  vortices  in  Kc'irpnn's 
theory  of  resistance.  This  is  not  easy  to  settle  mathemat- 
ically but  the  matter  may  perhaps  be  tested  experimentally. 

Eiffel  found  during  his  measurements  of  the  force  exerted 
by  a  stream  of  air  on  a  sphere  that  at  a  speed  above  twenty 

*  8ee  for  iiutance  the  remark  io  &  3  of  f  dppl's  paper. 
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miles  an  hour  the  flow  was  smoother  and  the  force  more 
constant.  The  vortices  behind  the  sphere  are  usually  said 
to  be  flattened  out*  and  presumably  the  period  of  formation 
which  depends  on  the  distance  between  the  two  rows  of  vortices 
is  changed.  The  rate  of  formation  probably  increases  with 
the  \'elocity  of  the  stream  until  the  flow  becomes  practically 
steady  at  hifrlt  speeds. f 

Now  a  rotation  of  the  eylinder  or  s})liere  may  cause  a 
change  in  the  rritical  velocity  above  whicli  tlie  flow  is  prac- 
tically steady,  consequently  it  may  be  worth  while  to  deter- 
mine this  critical  velocity  for  a  given  velocity  of  the  stream 
and  different  velocities  of  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  This 
critical  velocity  may  be  closely  connected  with  Lafay's 
critical  velocity  at  which  the  sign  of  tlie  transverse  force  in 
the  ^lagnus  effect  h  reversed;  it  should  l)e  noticed,  however, 
that  Lafay  made  his  experiments  in  a  wind  of  19  meters  a 
second  which  had  a  velocity  more  tlian  doul>le  Eiffers  critical 
velocity  and  noticed  at  which  speed  of  rotation  the  change 
occurred. 

It  is  known  that  at  high  speeds  the  periodic  formation 
of  vortices  is  re^nsible  for  the  production  of  soundt  and  the 
period  is  presumably  that  of  the  sound.  In  the  case  of  the 
aeolian  harp§  the  sound  is  most  intense  when  the  period  is 
close  to  one  of  the  natural  periods  of  the  tretehed  string  or 
wire.  An  effect  of  rotation  of  the  stretclied  string  or  wire  on 
the  pitch  of  the  sound  produced  in  a  given  type  of  wind 
might  perhaps  be  determined  experimentally  but  there  would 
be  difficulties.  For  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  aeolian 
harp  the  sound  produced  by  the  oscillation  of  a  vortex  about 
a  state  of  uniform  motion  ought  also  to  be  considered,  for  this 
may  contribute  to  the  observed  sound  as  well  as  periodic 
formation  of  vortices,  but  the  effect  is  probably  negligible. 

§  3.  Vortices  in  a  ComyressUile  Fluid, 

It  was  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin  that  vortex  lines  in  a  com- 
pressible fluid  move  with  the  fluid  provided  the  density  of 

*  Cf .  Loening,  Military  Aeroplanes,  p.  51. 

tCf.  Cowley  and  Levy,  Aeronautics  in  Theory-Experiment  (1918)» 

pp.  17-20. 

X  See  for  instain  e  Mullock,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  vol.  84  (1910),  p.  490. 
§Lord  Ravldgh,  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  II,  p.  412,  vol.  1,  p.  212;  PkiL 
Mag-t  vol.  29  (1915),  p.  433. 
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the  liuid  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  only  ;ind  the  horly  forces 
have  a  single-valued  potential.  It  is  also  true  tliat  the  eircula- 
tion  ill  any  circuit  moving  with  the  fluid  remains  constant. 
An  accurate  theory  of  vortex  motion  in  a  compressible  fluid  is 
difficult.  To  make  progress,  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  an 
assumption  which  is  nearly  true  except  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  vortex. 

Tx't  us  consider  a  two-dimensional  irrotational  motion  in 
which  the  velocity  potential  ^  satisfies  the  wave  equation 


wherein  c,  the  velocity  of  sountl  in  the  fluid,  is  supj)osed  to  he 
constant.  The  component  velocities  {u,  v)  will  then  satisfy 
the  same  equation.  A  solution  appropriate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  rectilinear  vortex  moving  with  constant  com- 
ponent  velocities  a,  b  may  be  derived  from  the  well  known 
solution  for  a  stationary  vortex  by  an  application  of  the  trans- 
formations of  the  theory  of  relativity.   The  result  is 


_  ____  fic{x—ai)  ^c^—a^—b^  


where  2irM  is  the  strength  of  the  vortex.* 

To  find  the  paths  of  the  particles  of  fluid  relative  to  the 
moving  vortex,  we  write  X  =  x  —  at,  Y  =  y  —  bt,  Y-  —  z, 
bX  ^  aY  ^  w,u  ^  dxjdi,  v  =  dy/dt;  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that 


I  dz 

l^^aX+bY^O, 


=  0, 


dz  _     2ic'z  —  iir) 


dw       ^  ^'c2  _  ^2  _  ^2  * 


where  A  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 


*  |i  18  poeiiive  for  counterclockwise  rotation. 
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Thus  relative  to  the  moving  vortex  a  particle  of  fluid 
appears  to  describe  a  curve  whose  equation  is 

^fi^c'^a'  -  li'ibX  -  ay)  H-^(c»  -  a'  -  6=*}]. 

Wlicn  A  —  —  (ij}!(^){cr  —  —  6*),  we  obtain  an  equation 
wliich  15  siitisfied  by  X  =  0,  Y  =  0  and  this  rcjjresents  a 
curve  hnviog  an  isolated  point  at  the  origin  wliicli  ib  in 
accordance  with  the  theorem  that  the  vortex  moves  with  the 
fluid.  As  A  varies,  we  obtain  first  a  number  of  ovals  sur- 
rounding the  origin,  then  a  curve  which  touches  itself  on  the 
axis  of  y,*  after  completing  the  circuit,  and  then  goes  to 
infinity.  Finally  we  obtain  a  series  of  curves  which  lie  outside 
the  last  one  and  like  it  go  to  infinity.  Each  nirve  is  described 
l)y  a  point  which  starts  moving  almost  in  the  dirt'ction  of  the 
a:-ax!s,  then  swings  around  the  origin  in  tlie  clockwise  direction 
and  IiiiuUy  returns  to  a  state  of  motion  very  nearly  parallel 
to  the  a>4uds. 

Let  us  now  consider  two  rectilinear  vortices  of  strengths 
27r/z  and  ^  2vn  respectively  moving  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

with  constant  velocity  a  and  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  2y. 
If  the  velocity  of  each  vortex  is  tliat  produced  by  the  other, 
we  have  simply 


a  = 


or 

For  a  real  value  of    we  must  have  <^  >  i^.   Hence  when  the 

circulations  around  the  vortices  are  given  they  cannot  move 
parallel  to  one  another  at  a  distance  apart  less  than  2/bt/c. 
If  the  two  vortiros  are  in  a  stream  of  fluid  moving  with 
velocity  U  the  equation  determining  a  is 

2y  \c^  —  0? 

♦  We  put  y  =  hX  ~  nY,  X  ^  aX  +  hY  to  obtain  a  curve  whidi  is 
ByuuDctrical  with  regard  to  the  axia  of  y. 
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or 

It  should  be  noticed  that  a  is  numerically  less  than  e  whatever 

the  value  of  U. 

The  velocity  potential  of  a  vortex  moving  with  constant 
velocity  differs  by  a  constant  from  the  function 

,        (ay  —  hx)y  ^ 

fi  tan  *   .  TrTTT/  T7\  =  M  (    ~  f    ~  ^(*>  Vf  •)# 

a{x  -  at)  +  6(y  -  bt)  -  *    ^  '  " 

where 
and 

Mx,  y,  8)  +  tj8(a;,  *) 

Lo(ar  —  Off)  +  6(y  —  W  —  t7(<»y  —  M  J  ' 
-4(ar,  y, «)  +  iB{x,  y,  9) 

For  a  vortex  which  is  moving  with  component  velocities 
|(r),  rjir)  at  tinie  t  and  is  at  an  iiitiiiite  distuiice  from  the 
origin  at  time  t  =  -  co,  the  natural  generahzation  of  the 
function  Bix,  y,  s)  is  obtained  as  follows: 
Let  r  be  defined  in  terms  of  x,    9  by  the  equation 

-  +  (1/  -  ,(T)f  =  c^(«  -rr    rg  *, 

where  I'^Cr)  +  9''(r)  <  ^  and  primes  denote  differentiations 
with  respect  to  r.  Let 

then 

^lU,  i/,  *)  H- 3/, «) 

_  r  1'/^ 

L     -  «r)  }«t)  +  |y  -  i7(r)  )m(r)  -  c»(«  -  T)p(r)  J  ' 
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Tiiib  result  may  be  of  interest  for  an  analysis  of  the  sound 
produced  when  a  vortex  oscillates  about  a  state  of  unifomi 
motion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  above 
analysis  is  only  a])proximate,  for  velocities  are  treated  as 
small  in  the  derivation  of  the  wave  equation. 

Tbroop  College  op  TBcmfOLOOT, 
Pabaosna,  Cal. 
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Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  By  James  Byrnie 
Shaw.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company, 
1918.    viii  +  206  pp. 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Shaw's  book  is  a  discussion  of  the 
evergreen  question:  What  is  mathematics?  While  in  his  first 
chapter  the  author  develops  in  a  highly  exalted  style  various 
aspects  of  this  subject,  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent 
chapters  may  be  said  to  be  <  i  ntially  devoted  to  two  more 
specific  questions,  what  influences  operate  and  have 
operated  in  the  de\  elopment  of  mathematics,  and  how  may 
existing  mathematics  he  concisely  described.  With  the  treat- 
ment of  the.se  questions,  perhaps  not  always  recf)gnized  as 
explicit  and  distinct,  Chapters  II  to  XllI  arc  taken  up, 
together  occupying  140  pages.  To  the  first  question  the 
author  gives  a  positive  answer,  viz.:  "Mathematics  is  a 
creation  of  the  mind  and  is  not  due  to  the  generalization  of 
experiences  or  to  their  analysis;  nor  is  it  due  to  an  innate 
form  or  mold  which  the  mind  compels  experience  to  assume, 
but  is  the  outcome  of  an  evolution,  the  determining  factors  of 
which  are  the  creative  ability  of  the  niind  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  finds  the  problems  which  it  has  to  solve  in 
some  manner  and  to  some  degree."  The  second  question  is 
answered  in  a  negative  sense;  as  the  various  fields  and  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  are  discussed,  the  conclusions  are  reached 
that  mathematics  is  not  wholly  arithmetic,  nor  geometry,  nor 
logistic;  that  mathematics  can  not  be  completely  char- 
acterized as  a  thcorv  of  invariancc,  nor  as  a  thcorv  of  functions, 
etc.,  howe\er  important  each  of  these  principles  may  be. 
The  closest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  oiu*  second 
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question  the  author  appears  to  find  in  the  statement  that 
mathematics  is  a  theory  of  equations.  On  page  152  we  read: 
"This  is  the  most  important  central  principle  of  mathematics, 
namely,  that  of  inversion,  or  of  creating  a  class  of  objects 
that  will  satisfy  certain  defining  statements.  If  the  mathe- 
matician does  not  find  these  at  liand  in  natural  phenomena, 
he  creates  them  and  goes  on  in  his  uninterruf)ted  progress. 
This  might  be  considered  to  be  the  central  ])rinciple  of  mathe- 
matics, for  witii  tlie  new  creation  we  start  a  new  line  of  mathe- 
matics, just  as  the  imaginary  started  the  division  of  hypei^ 
numbers,  just  as  the  creation  of  the  algebraic  fields  started  a 
new  growth  in  the  theory  of  numbers." 

Chapters  XIV,  XV  and  XVI  take  up  respectively  "Sources 
of  mathematical  reality"  (15  pages),  "The  methods  of  mathe- 
matics" (17  pages)  and  "Validity  of  mathematics"  (10  pages). 
There  is  finally  given  on  pages  ]0()  and  197  a  double  entry 
table  for  the  classification  of  existing  mathematics,  presenting 
in  schematic  form  the  division  of  the  wliole  lield  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  discussion  is  carried  on  in  Chapters  II  to  XIII. 
This  very  interesting  and  suggestive  mode  of  dividing  mathe* 
matics  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book.  Each 
mathematical  topic  is  classified  as  to  its  structure  and  as  to 
its  central  principle.  Structurally,  mathematics  falls  into  two 
main  divisions,  static  mathematics  and  dvnamic  mathematics. 
In  the  former  group  we  find  arithmetic,  genmctry.  taftir  ;ind 
logistic;  in  the  latter  gronj)  are  placed  algorithms,  algebra, 
transmutations  and  inferenc*es.  The  central  ])rinciples  of 
mathematics  are  taken  to  be  form,  invariance,  functionality 
and  inversion. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  easy,  fiowing  style;  sometimes, 
as  for  instance  in  the  first  so.  pages  in  a  flowering  style, 
reminiscent  of  an  earlier  literary  epoch.    In  places  it  is 

sketchy,  so  much  so  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  non-profes- 
sional reader  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  and  to  be  some- 
what irritating  to  the  mathematician.  A  nither  strong  ex- 
ample of  tiiis  is  found  on  page  20,  where  we  iind  the  following 
statement:  "By  introducing  a  measure  of  a  set'  Lebesgue 
and  others  have  found  a  means  of  handling  sets  satisfactorily  "; 
others  are  to  be  found  on  pages  90,  91 »  and  at  the  end  of 
chapter  VIL  Hiis  floweriness  and  sketchiness  of  style  have 
in  a  few  instances  led  to  what  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  an 
overstatement  of  perfectly  sound  positions.  As  such  we 
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would  characterize  the  assertion  that  Nothing  whatever  in 
our  sense-data  tells  us  that  the  earth  is  rotating"  (page  156), 

and  the  claim  that  "we  find  in  mathematics  that  siihject 
whose  results  have  lasted  through  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  are  regarded  universally  as  the  most  satisfactory  truths 
the  iuiman  race  knows"  (page  154).  Why  is  Lie  relegated  to 
the  remote  period  of  the  Norsemen  ? 

While  the  author  "cherishes  the  hope  that  the  professional 
philosof^r  too  may  find  some  interest  in  these  lectures/'  he 
addresses  himself  primarily  to  "students  of  fair  mathematical 
knowledge,"  such  as  may  be  secured  through  an  ordinary 
college  course  in  mathematics.  The  book  is  intended  to  be 
non-technical  from  the  philosophical  as  well  as  from  the 
mathematical  ]joint  of  view.  Indeed  it  seems  to  the  reviewer 
that  the  author  hus  taken  the  term  "philosophy  of  mathe- 
matics" in  the  more  or  less  popular  sense,  in  which  it  means 
general  discussion  about  the  nature  of  mathematics,  rather 
than  in  the  sense  of  systematic,  rigorous,  scientific  discussioU. 
This  being  assumed,  and  the  assumption  is  not  intended  as  a 
criticism  of  tlie  value  of  the  book,  it  is  understood  why  one 
finds  nowhere  a  statement  of  the  author's  general  philoso])hical 
position,  of  his  beliefs  and  convictions  on  some  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  philosophy,  on  which  many  of  his  con- 
clusions are  based,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispetisuble 
for  an  understanding  and  just  appraisal  of  his  work.  Hints 
are  found  scattered  throughout  the  book,  as  for  instance  on 
pages  30,  55,  59,  88,  etc.;  and  ])crhaps  the  most  definite 
statement  of  a  philosophical  credo  is  tlmt  on  page  106:  "The 
mind,  it  is  true,  as  Kant  insisted,  organizes  experience,  but  it 
does  this  by  metliods  that  are  evolutionary.  Tt  originates 
schemes  from  its  own  activity,  and  makes  a  ciioice  of  wliich  of 
several  equally  valid  schemes  it  will  use.  "  But  it  seems  clear 
that  a  systematic,  critical  examination  of  the  philosophical 
position  and  of  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom  would  be 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  this  book. 

While  granting  without  hesitation,  particularly  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  development  of  the  subject,  the  value  of  a  general, 
let  us  say  intuitional,  discussion  of  the  philo<o]>liy  of  mathe- 
matics, the  reviewer  would  like  to  use  this  oj)portunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  .scientific  aspects  of  tlii.s  subject.  To  these 
may  be  said  to  belong  (a)  the  study  of  the  logical  structure  of 
mathematics;  (6)  the  philosophical  discussion  of  concepts  to 
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which  mathematics  gives  rise,  such  as  infinity,  countability; 
(c)  the  introduction  of  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  and  as 
far  as  posuble,  of  mathematical  methods  into  the  discussion 
of  i^obkms  belonging  to  the  domains  of  epistemology,  of 

ethics,  and  to  other  philosophical  fields.  For  progress  in  tlie 
treatment  of  tliese  questions  the  closest  cooperation  between 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  is  essential.  Sucli  coopera- 
tion will  certainly  be  stimulated  by  the  reading  of  Professor 
Shaw's  book.  AxNOiD  Dresden. 

FuneHoM  cf  a  Complex  Variiible.  By  Thomas  M.  Macrobbrt. 

Londnn  and  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917.   xiv+  298  pp. 

This  book  is  designed  for  students  who  have  acquired  a 
good  working!  l^cTmwledge  of  the  calculus  and  desire  to  hecome 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  ^■ariable 
and  its  principal  applications.  The  material  has  been  well 
chosen  for  accomplishing  this  purpose.  The  first  two  chap- 
ters a*  e  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  geomet^ 
rical  representation  of  complex  numbers  in  a  plane  and  with 
simple  rational  and  irratioiuil  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 
Some  fundamental  properties  of  holomorphic  functions  are 
established  in  Chapter  III  and  these  are  used  in  defining 
certain  elementary  transceTnleTitjil  functions.    Chapters  IV  to 

VII  deal  in  order  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  integration, 
convergence  of  series  and  the  Taylor  and  Laurent  <'Xi)ansions, 
uniformly  convergent  series  and  infinite  products,  and  various 
summations  and  expansions.  Up  to  this  point  (page  131)  the 
book  gives  to  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  classic  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable 
with  some  of  the  simpler  applications. 

The  theory  of  the  gamma  functions  is  presented  in  Chapter 

VIII  (pages  132-159)  in  a  way  which  is  not  very  satisfying. 
The  development  of  the  initial  elementary  properties  of  ellip- 
tic functions  is  to  be  found  in  Chapters  IX,  X,  XI  (pages  100- 
207)  in  an  exposition  which  is  pleasing  and  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  young  learner.  The  remaining  chap- 
ters (IX  to  XV,  pages  208-276)  are  devoted  to  differential 
equations,  in  part  to  general  theorems  and  in  other  part  to 
special  cases,  siif  h  ns  the  equations  of  Legendre  and  Bessel. 
This  division  of  the  book  also  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
beginner. 

Besides  numerous  worked  examples  the  book  contains  many 
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problems.  In  addition  to  those  interspersed  throughout  the 
text,  there  are  to  be  found  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  and  in 
a  set  of  miscellaneous  examples  at  the  end  of  the  book  no 
fewer  than  550  problems.  Many  of  these  are  quite  elementary 
in  character  and  serve  merely  to  familiarize  tlie  reader  with 
the  notions  involved  in  the  text.  Many  otliers  contain  sig- 
nificant theorems  wiiich  would  be  demonstrated  in  a  more 
extensive  treatise. 

Concerning  the  character  of  hb  exposition  the  author  says 
in  his  preface:  "In  otder  to  avoid  making  the  subject  too 
difficult  for  beginners,  I  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  strictly 
arithmetical  methods,  and  have,  while  eiidf^avoring  to  make 
the  proofs  sufficiently  rigorous,  based  them  mainly  on  geo- 
metrical conceptions."  It  is  evident  that  the  desirable  golden 
mean  here  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  likely  to  be  diflFerence 
of  opinion.  The  reviewer  believes  that  the  statements  are 
sometimes  too  loose.  Thus  "  closed  region  "  is  first  defined  on 
page  92.  Yet  several  times  on  the  earlier  pages  statements 
have  been  made  involving  the  word  "region"  which  are  cor- 
rect only  when  one  understands  "closed  region."  For  cases 
in  point  see  page  24,  line  6  up;  page  26,  line  7;  page  line  7 
up.  In  theorem  2  of  page  93  it  should  be  specified  tliat  the 
path  of  integration  is  finite  in  lenirth  or  the  pii/of  should  be 
modified.  For  theorem  2  on  page  o9  one  should  read  "Xo 
[dosed]  region  can  contain  an  infinite  number  of  isolated  sing- 
ularities [and  no  other  singularities],"  the  words  in  brackets 
being  those  which  one  must  insert  into  the  theorem  to  make 
it  accurate.  Hiese  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  loose  state- 
ments which  are  all  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  first  131 
pages,  in  which  the  more  general  matters  are  treated. 

A  student  who  has  been  forewarned  against  these  somewhat 
loose  statements  will  find  the  book  one  by  the  reading  of 
which  he  will  be  much  profited.  Many  persons  will  probably 
find  it  also  a  suitable  source  of  elegant  elementary  problems 
for  enforcing  a  dear  understanding  of  numerous  fundamental 
notions  and  theorems.  R.  D.  Cabmichael. 

Zjcroffs  ,<!iir  Irs  Frmrfioiis  KUiptiqucs  en  Vur  dc  lenrs  Applica^ 
tiotis.  Far  ]{.  de  MoxTiiSSUS  de  Ballore.  Faris, 
Gauthier-Villars,  1917. 

The  object  of  these  lectures,  which  M.  de  Montessus  de 
Ballore  delivered  at  the  Faculty  des  Sdences  of  Paris  in  1915- 
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191G,  is  to  present  in  an  elementary  manner  the  fundamental 
properties  of  the  ordmary  elhptic  functions.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  Jacobian  functions  sn,  en,  dn,  and  the  elliptic 
integrals,  the  second  part  with  the  Weierstrassian  forms  9u, 
tu,  ffu,  and  the  third  part  with  the  general  properties  of 
elliptic  functions  and  their  applications  to  the  Jacobian  and 
Weierstrassian  forms. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  the  Minctions  are  considered. 

As  may  he  expected  from  the  announcement  in  the  preface, 
the  hook  does  not  contain  an>  thinp:  hovnnd  well  known  ele- 
mentary propositions.  In  view  of  possible  applications,  of 
which  the  hook  does  not  contain  any,  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  construction  of  formulas  for  numerical  computa- 
tions. 

The  reviewer  must  confess  that  he  would  have  expected  a 

course  of  lectures  on  elliptic  functions  at  the  University 
Paris  planned  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  as  is  customary  at 

tliat  famous  center  of  mathematical  acti\  ity.  For  this  reason 
the  Lemons,  in  spite  of  their  exceUenoe  of  execution  and 
typography,  are  disappointing. 

Arnold  £mcu. 


NOTES. 

TfiK  April  number  (volume  41,  number  2)  of  the  Ameriean 
Journal  of  Mathematics  contains  the  following  papers:  "Asymp- 
totic satellites  near  the  straight-line  equilibrium  points  in 
the  ])robIem  of  three  bodies,"  by  Daniel  Buchanan:  "Con- 
cerning  the  invariant  theory  of  involutions  of  conies,"  by 
Wayne  Sens>enig;  "Note  on  semia variants  of  systems  of 
partial  differential  equations,"  by  A.  L.  Nelson;  "On  a 
method  for  determining  the  non-stationary  state  of  heat  in  an 
ellipsoid,"  by  Bibhutibhusan  Datta;  ''Nilpotent  algebras 
generated  by  two  units,  i  and  j,  such  that  ^  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent unit,"  by  G.  W.  Smith. 

The  Circoio  matematico  di  Palermo  announces  that  it  has 
resumed  the  ])ublication  of  its  Rendicoiiti.  Contrilmtors  are 
invited  to  submit  manuscripts  to  its  committee  of  publication 
under  the  usual  conditions. 
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Beginning  with  the  volume  for  1919,  Xyt  Tidsshrijt  for 
MalmnaUk  will  be  published  by  the  Mftthematical  society  of 
Copenhagen.  The  name  of  the  periodical  has  been  changed 
to  Matetruduk  TiduikriJU 

At  the  meetinj?  of  the  London  mathematical  society  held 

March  13,  the  following  papers  were  read:  By  J.  Hammond, 
"The  solution  of  the  quintic";  by  L.  J.  ^roHDKT.i..  "A  simple 
aljrchrair  summation  of  Ganss's  sums";  hy  P.  A.  ■MacMahon, 
"Divisors  of  numl)i'rs  aiul  their  contiiniations  in  the  theory 
of  partitions";  by  S.  Hamanijax,  "Conxergence  properties 
of  partitions,*'  and  "Algebraic  relations  between  certain 
infinite  products." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  mathematical  society 
held  March  14,  the  following  papers  were  read:  By  C.  G. 
Knott,  "Systems  of  rays  in  ([uaternion  symbolism";  by  E.  T. 
Whittakeb,  "Some  disputed  questions  of  probability." 

The  liritish  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  will 
resume  the  holding  of  summer  meetings.  In  1 0!  0  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Bournemouth  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 

CUAULES  TAltSONS. 

The  Adams  prize  for  191S  has  been  awarded  to  Professor 
J.  L.  Nicholson,  of  King's  College,  London,  for  his  researches 
in  mathematical  astronomy. 

Dr.  G.  Wallenberg*  of  the  Charlottenberg  technical 
school,  has  been  promoted  to  an  honorary  professorship  of 
mathematics. 

I'uoi  Kssort  O.  Holder  has  been  chosen  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig. 

A-xjLiATE  j)rolVssor  \V.  Matihii  of  the  University  of 
Jia^lr,  has  been  promotccl  to  a  full  professorship  of  mathe- 
matical physics. 

Professor  G.  Host  has  been  chosen  rector  of  the  University 
of  WOrzburg. 
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pROKKSSOii  -I.  K.  Lamond,  of  Pennsylvania  College,  (Gettys- 
burg, has  b^eii  giN  eii  two  years  leave  of  absence  to  engage  in 
Red  Cross  work.  He  is  now  associate  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  military  relief,  in  charge  of  home  service,  Pennsyl- 
vsnia-DelawaFe  division. 

Dr.  C.  E.  WnJ>ER  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Clark  University. 

Professor  W.  H.  GARNE'rr,  of  Weslcyan  College,  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 

Professor  A.  L.  Kuoton,  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  College,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  education  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Dh.  G.  W.  MulunBj  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of 
mathematics. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Elliott  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

PROFESBOR  H.  6.  Zeuthen,  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, died  February  15, 1919,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Professor  F.  E.  Miller,  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics at  Ottcrhein  College,  died  March  26,  1919.  He  had 
l)een  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  since 
191U. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Brouw£R  (L.  is.  J.).  Begrfindung  der  Mengcnldire  unabluingig  vom 
logischen  8ut2  voia  ausgcschlossenen  Dritteii.   Iter  Teil:  Allgemeine 

Mengenlelm'.    Amsterdam,  1918.  M.  2.00 

Blrnside  (W.  S.}  uud  Panton  (A.  \V.).  The  theory  of  equations. 
London,  Longmans.  Volume  1,  8th  edition,  1918.  14  +  286  pp. 
Volume  2,  6th  edition,  1916.    9      288  pp.  Each,  10s.  Gd. 

jt\i£TKK   (H.).   Synthetiache  Zahleatbeorie.   Leipsig,  Gdscheii,  1017. 

8  +  271  pp. 
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GovsBAT  (E.).   Cours  d'anabw  nmih^raatique.   Tome  II:  Thitorie  des 

fonctions  analvtiques.  Equations  diff ('rent ioUes.  3e  Edition.  Paris, 
Gauthier-Vilkrs,  1918.    8vo.    4  +  ()7()  pp.  Fr.  30.00 

KiEPERT  (L.).  Grundrim  der  Differential-  und  Int«gralrechnimg.  2ter 
Teil:  Integralrechnung.  lite  vermehrte  Auflage.  Hanover,  Hp!- 
wing,  1918.  M.  17.00 

— Tabclle  dcr  wichtigsten'Foniielii  aue  der  Integralrochnung.  Han- 
over, Helwing,  1918.  M.  IJ2Q 

Klbb  (0  ).   Fermate  letiter  Sati.  Berlm,  Meyer  und  MOllcr,  1918. 

KowAUiWBEi  (G.).  Einfnhnmg  in  die  Infinttenmalredmung.  3te 
Auflaie.  Leipzig,  Teuboer,  1018.  M.  1.20 

LiETZMAXN-  (\y.).  Der  pytha^oroische  Lehreatz.  Mit  einem  Ausblick  auf 
das  Fermatache  Problem.  2te  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1918. 
4 +69  pp.  M.  1.00 

LiMDOW  (M.).  Diffcrentialrechnung.  (Au.s  N.itur  und  Gj  istfswolt,  Xr, 
387.)    2te  Auflage.    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1918.    83  pp.    Gcb.    M  l  .r>0 

■  Integralrechnung  mit  Aufgabensammlung.    (Aus  Natur  und  Geis- 

teswelt.)    2t€  Auflage.   Leipzig,  Tcubner,  1918.    Geb.         M.  1.50 

MEisBNxa  (O.).  Wahrscheinltdikeiterechnung.  2te  Auflage.  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1018.  M.  1.00 

Mendelssohn  (W.).  Einfiihrung  in  die  Mathcmatik.  (Au.s  Natur  und 
Gesitesi^velt,  Nr.  503.)   Leipzig,  Teubner,  1018.   113  pp.  Gcb. 

M.  1.50 

Famton  (A.  W.).   Sec  Burnsidk  CW.  S.). 
Plant  (L.C.).   See  Webbeb  (W,  P.). 

FrUbs  (A.).   Ucbcr  vollstundi^  Krrfalieade  algebraieche  Kaumkuiven  und 

Flarhen.    (Diss.)    Kiel,  191S, 

Rose  (ISI.).  Einlcitung  in  die  Fuiiktionentheorie.  Die  komplexcn  Zalikn 
und  ihrc  elcmentaien  Funktionen.  2te  verfaemcrte  Auoage.  Berlin, 

Go.srhP7i,  1918.  M.  1.00 

SCHBOECKH  (C).  Die  Hochstzahl  der  reellen  Zi'ige  einer  Baumkurve  nter 
Oidnung  in  m  Dimenaionen.   (Diss.)   Kiel,  1917. 

WsBBBE  (W.  P.)  and  Plant  (L.  C).  Introductoiy  mathematical  analyns. 
New  York,  WUey,  1919.   13  +  304  pp.  $2.00 

Wieleitner  (H.).  Dcr  BcgrifF  drr  Zahl  in  seiru  r  I  niachen  und  liisitDrisch- 
eu  Entwickluog.  (Mathematisch-physikahbciie  Bibliothek.)  2te 
durdigeBehene  Auflage.  Leipsig,  Teubner,  1918.  M.  1.00 

ZiBBEN  (T.).  Das  Verhaltnis  d&c  Logik  sur  Mengenlehre.  Berlin, 
Keuther  und  Beichard,  1017. 

II.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

Cramts  (P.).  Aiithmetik  und  Algebra  sum  Selbsiunteiricht.  Leipsig, 
Teubner,  1018.  Iter  Teil,  4  +  110  pp.  2ter  TeU,  4  +  123  pp. 

M.  1.20  +  1.20 

FiBCUER  (P.  B.).  Kcehcnaufgabeu  aus  der  Kriegszeit.  Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1917.  48  pp.  M.  1.20 

Habtenstein  (F.).  Fiiiifstellige  h^parifhjiiische  und  tricoiK tim  tr;  I  o 
Tafeln  lUr  den  bchulgcbrauch.   2tc  Auflage.   Leipzig,  Icubutr,  1917. 
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HsATH  (R.  S.)>  Solid  geometiy  including  menraration  of  surfaces  and 
MlidB.  4Ui  edition.  London,  Bivingtons,  1919.   123  pp.  40. 

Jones  (F.  T.).  Problems  and  rinr-ti  ns  on  alfjcbni.  Cleveland,  Univcr- 
sitv  Supply  and  Book  Company,  I'JIO.    2  +  m  pp.  $0.40 

LdTzuiuYKu  (P.).  Vierstelligc  Tafeln  zum  logaiithmischen  und  Zahlcn- 
rechnen  fOr  Sehule iind  Ceben  in  neu«r  Ancwdnung.  Ldpng,  IViibiter, 
1918.  33  pp.  M  1  40 

Racschelbach  (H.).    Divisionstafel  enthaltfnd  droi-  odcr  vierzifTrige 
Quotienten  allcr  dn-  bis  drciziffngcn  Dividcnden  und  aller  zwei- 
—    Gattingen,  1918.  M.  7.60 


ScHMiTz  (B.).  Das  neue  Multip]ikation»>Veifaliien.  Leipng,  Adler, 
1918,    13  pp.    Crh.  M.2.0() 

 *   "Triplex";  das  neueste  und  voUkommenste  Verfahren  der  ameri- 

fcuniy'l^^  Buchfllhrung.  Leipzig,  Adier,  1918.  22  pp.  +  4  plates. 
Oeh.  M.  3.00 

ScHrsTF.R  (A  ).    Mathematiaehe  Untcnichtsbriefe.   Ldpiig,  Verlag  Nsp 

turwifietenscliaften,  1918.  M.  6.45 

TatERDiNQ  (H.  E.).  Dor  goldene  Si'hiiitt.  (Maihematisch-physikalische 
BibUotbdc,  Band  32.)  Ldpsig,  Teubner,  1918.  M.  IXW 

III.    APPLIED  MATIIKM.\TICS. 

Anuabio  del  observatorio  de  Madrid  para  1919.  Madrid,  Imprcnta  de  la 
aHaEditonalBfliUy-BttlliAra,  1918.  741pp. 

Appell  (P.)  et  Dautheville  (S.).  Precis  de  ni^canique  rationneUe. 
Introduction  k  I'^tudc  dc  la  physique  ct  dc  la  m^canique  appliqu^. 
2e  ^Uon.   Paris,  Gauthier>Villan,  1018.   8vo.   8  +  734  pp. 

Aquino  (R.  ok).  The  "newest"  rivs  igaf  ion  altitude  and  azimuth  tables. 
2d  stereotyped  edition  enlarged  and  improved.  London,  Potter,  1918. 
Siro.  62 +  176 +40  pp.  12s. 

AvERBACH  (F.).  Die  graphieche  Damtellung.  2te  Auflage.  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1018.  M.  1.20 

BARnET  (E  ).  Arithmetische  Aufgalx  ri  nebst  Jjchrbuch  der  Arithmc  tik 
fur  Metullindustrieschulen,  vorzugsiweise  fiir  Maschinenbausrhuleu 
(Werkmeisterschulen),  die  Unterstufe  der  hdhercn  Maschinenbau- 
scbulen  und  verwandten  teehnischen  Lehranstalten.  Bearbeitet  von 
8.  Jakobi  und  A.  Schlie.  4te  Auflage.  Leipsig,  Teubner,  1017.  6  + 
223  pp.  M.  2.80 

Bleich  (F.).  Die  Bereclmung  statisch  unlx  siimmirr  Tragwerke  nach  der 
Methode  des  Viormompntensatzrs.    Berlin,  1918.  M.  12.00 

B6UN8TS1N  (R.).  Die  Lehre  von  der  Warme.  2te  Auflage.  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1918.  M.  1.50 

BoBTKiEwicz  (L.  von).  Homogeneitat  und  Stabilitftt  in  der  Statistik. 

Upsala,  Almquist  und  Wiksells,  1018. 

Dauthevillk  (.S  ).  See  Appell  (P.). 
Duncan  (D.  C).   See  Ferry  (E.  S.). 

FsRRY  (£.  S.).  A  handbook  ofphyaics  meaaurements.  In  collaboration 
with  O.  W.  Silvey,  G.  W.  Snerman  and  D.  C.  Duncan.  2  volumes. 
New  York,  Wiley,  1018.  8vo.  9  +  251  +  10  +  233pp 

12.00  +  $2.00 
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FdppL  (A.).  Vorlesungen  fiber  technisohe  Mechanik.  Band  3:  Festig- 
keitslehre.   6te  Aufla^.   Leipsig,  1918.  M.  15.00 

Qbay  (A.).    A  treatise  on  gyrostatlcs  and  rotational  rnulion.  Theocy 
and  applications.   London,  Macmillan,  191S.   Super  royal  8vo. 

Baussner  (R.).    Darstellende  Geometrie.   IterTeil.   Stoyeniiehrtc  un  I 

verbesserte  Auflage.    Berlin,  1918.  M.  1.00 

HsNKEi.  (O.).   Graphiache  Statilc  mit  besouderer  Berilcksichtiguug  der 


HiKKK      (W.).   Einfilhniog  in  die  gpometriache  Optik.  Neudruck. 
Berlin,  1918.  M.  IJOO 

Hunter  (J.  db  G.).    The  earth's  axis  and  triangulation.    (Survey  of 
India,  Professional  paper  No.  16.)    Dehra  Dun,  Office  of  the  Trigo- 


Jakobi  (8.).  See  Baudbt  (E.). 

L6TZBEYER   (P.).  Daxvtdlende  Geometrie  dea  Gdftodei.  Dnadea^ 

Ehlermann,  1918. 

MANii;s  (A.).  GrundsUge  dc9  VerBicherungsweBena.  3te  veranderie 
Auflage.  Leipsig,  1918.  M.  1^ 

MsiBsNER  (O.).  Anwendungen  der  Wahndieinfichkdtareefanuiig.  Leip- 
zig, Teubnor,  19 IS.  M.  LOO 

MUller  (A.).    Die  Ikfcronzflachcii  dos  Hininiela  und  der  Gestime. 

Braunschweig,  \  ie\vtg,  191S.    162  pp.    Cub.  M.  6.60 

Mlller  {li.}.  Leitftuien  fur  die  Vorleiiuug  iiber  darstellende  Geometrie. 
3te  Auflagie*  Braunaehweig,  Vi^reg,  1917.  179  pp.  M.  7M 

Norton  (A.  P.).  A  star  :itl:us  and  tt'lcsc(jpic  hamlbook  (Epoch  1920)  for 
Students  and  amateur:^.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Gall  and  Inglia, 
1919.   25  pp.  4-  16  maps. 

FoiNCABi  (H.).  Die  neue  Mechanik.  3te  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1918. 


8cHLiE  (A.).   See  Baroey  (£.). 

Schcdeisky  (A.).    Ixit fallen  fiir  den  neuzeitlichcn  Linearzeichenunter- 

richt.   Ilandbuch  fiir  deu  Lchrer.  Leipzig,  Teubuer,  1916.   8  +  81 

pp.  M.4.80 

Selme  (L.).    Principe  de  Carnot  contre  formuJe  empirique  de  Clausius, 
essai  sur  le  thermodyiuunique.  Paris,  Dunod  et  Pinat,  1917.   148  pp. 


Sbbruan  CG.  W.).  See  Fbbrt  (£.  S.). 
SiLVSY  (O.  W.).  See  Fbrrt  (E.  8.). 

Vater  (R.).   Praktiache  Thermodynamik.   (Aus  Natur  und  Gebteawelti 
Nr.  590.)   Leipaig,  Teubner,  1918.  90  pp.  Geb.  M.  1.50 

WiTTKNUAiEK  (F.).   Aufgftben  aus  der  tedmiachen  Mechanik.  2ter 


M.  IJOO 


M.  IJOO 


Fr.  4.50 


Band.   Berlin,  1918. 


M.  12.00 
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Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. 
Published  quarterly.  Subscription  price  lor  annual 
volume,  S5.00;  to  members  of  the  Society,  $3.75. 

Mathematical  Papers  of  the  Chicago  CoagnaB^  x8g3. 
Price,  S3.00;  to  manbers,  $1.50. 

Bvanston  CoUoquiiim  XectoreSy  1893.  By  Fbux  Eubim. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Boston  Colloquium  Lectures,  1903.  By  H.  S.  White,  F. 
S.  Woods  and  E,  B.  Van  Vleck.  Price,  $2.00;  to 
membefs,  $1.50. 

Princeton  CoUoquiiun  Lectumt  xgop.  By  G.  A.  Buss 
and  Edward  Kasneb.  Price,  $1.50;  to  members, 
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THE  MARCH  ArEETlNG  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MATH- 
.  EMATICAL  SOCIETY  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  twelfth  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Mfithpraatical 
Society  at  Chicago,  being  also  the  forty-third  regular  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Section,  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  28  and  29,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  various 
sessions  were  attended  by  about  forty  persons,  among  whom 
were  the  following  thirty-one  members  of  iIk  Society: 

Dr.  I.  A.  Barnett,  Professor  H.  F.  Blichfeldt,  Professor  G. 
A.  Bliss,  Dr.  Henrj'  Biumberg,  Professor  W.  H.  Bussey,  Pro- 
fessor R.  D.  Carmichael,  Professor  E.  W.  Chittenden,  Pro- 
fessor A.  R.  Crathorne,  Professor  D.  R.  Curtiss,  Professor 
L.  E.  Dickson,  i'rofessor  L.  W.  Dowling,  Mr.  E.  B.  Escott, 
Professor  A.  M.  Kenyon,  Professor  W.  C.  Krathwohl,  Pro- 
fessor Knrt  Laves,  Ptofessor  A.  C.  Lunn,  Professor  G.  A. 
Miller,  Professor  E.  H.  Moore,  Professor  E.  J.  Moulton,  Pro- 
fessor H.  L.  Rietz,  Professor  W.  H.  Roever,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rosen- 
hnrh,  Dr.  A.  R.  Schweitzer,  Prdfcssor  J.  B.  Shaw,  Professor 
E.  B.  Skinner,  Professor  IT.  K.  Slaught,  Professor  E.  B.  Van 
Vleck,  Professor  G.  E.  Walilin,  Professor  E.  J.  Wilczyn^ki, 
Professor  J.  W.  A.  Young,  and  Professor  Alexander  Ziwet. 

Twenty-nine  persons  joined  in  a  dinner  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club  on  Friday  evening.  Following  the  dinner,  a  number  of 
short  informal  speeches  were  made  in  response  to  calls  from 
Professor  Bliss  who  presided.  Professor  Slaught  read  inters 
esting  extracts  from  a  letter  wliicli  he  had  just  received  from 
Professor  K.  ]{.  Iledrick,  who  is  in  France  helping  to  orirRiiize 
educational  work  for  members  of  the  American  E.\pe*litionury 
Forces.  Professor  Ziwet  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ex- 
tended a  most  cordial  invitation  to  members  of  the  Section  to 
come  to  the  summer  session  of  the  Society  next  September  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Several  members  spoke  against  the  too  common 
practice  among  mathematicians  of  giving  gratuitously  infor- 
mation of  a  technical  nature  to  persons  untrained  in  mathe- 
matics; it  was  argued  that  the  worth  of  mathematics  would  be 
more  widely  appreciated  and  its  development  correspondingly 
more  rapid  if  mathematicians  demanded  adequate  compen- 
sation for  such  services. 

At  a  short  business  session  on  Saturday  morning  there  was 
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a  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  holding  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Section  this  year  in  St.  Louis  in  conjunction  with 
the  meetings  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  It  was  voted  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  program 
committee  for  decision. 

In  reading  his  paper  on  "  Differential  corrections  for  anti- 
aircraft guns/'  Professor  Bliss  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of 
mathematicians  who  have  been  engaged  in  war  work  of  a 
mathematical  nature,  mentitming  especially  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work  headed  by  ^lajor  F.  R.  Moultoii  at  Washington 
and  b\'  Major  Oswald  Veblen  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
on  ballistic  problems. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  the  geom* 
etry  of  numbers,  relating  largely  to  the  work  of  Minkowski. 
Formal  papers  were  presented  as  follows: 

I.  Professor  H.  F.  BuchfbiJ)t:  "Report  on  the  theory  of 
the  geometry  of  iinmbers,"  giving  the  fundamental  theorems 
with  applications  to  homogeneous  and  non-homogeneous  forms. 

II.  Professor  I>.  E.  1  )k  kson  :  "  Applications  of  the  geometry 
of  numbers  to  algebraic  numbers." 

Synopses  of  these  papers  will  appear  in  the  July  BtnxBnN. 

I^rofessor  G.  A.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the  Section,  presided  at 
the  various  sessions,  being  relieved  by  Professors  Curtiss^ 
Miller,  and  Carmichael.  At  the  sessions  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day mornings  the  following  papers  were  read : 

(1)  Professor  E.  J.  WilcztiTs'ski:  **A  new  geometrical  rep- 
resentation for  a  function  of  a  complex  variable." 

(2)  Dr.  A.  L.  Nelson:  "Plane  nets  conjugate  to  a  given 
congruence  of  straight  lines"  (preliminary  report). 

(3)  Plrdessor  A.  B.  Coble:  "On  the  ten  nodes  of  a  rational 
plane  sextic  and  of  the  Cayley  symmetroid." 

(4)  Dr.  Flobencb  £.  Allen:  "On  a  class  of  sectrix 
cmves." 

(5)  Professor  W.  H,  BussEY:  "A  note  on  the  problem  of 
the  eight  queens." 

(6)  Professors  E.  W,  Chittenden  and  A.  D.  Pitcher: 
"On  the  theory  of  developments  of  an  abstract  class  in  rela- 
tion to  the  calcul  fonctionnel." 

(7)  Professor  E.  J.  Wilcztnsxi:  "The  scientific  work  of' 
Gabriel  Marcus  Green." 

(8)  Professor  G.  A.  BLias:  "Differential  corrections  for 
anti-aircraft  guns." 
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(9)  Professor  H.  L.  Rietz  :  "Functional  relations  for  which 
the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  zero." 

(10)  Professor  L.  L.  Dimes:  "Systems  of  linear  inequal- 
ities." 

(11)  Professor  E.  J.  Moulton;  "A  note  on  a  proof  of  the 
law  of  the  mean." 

(12)  Dr.  A.  R.  Scbweitseb:  "On  pseudo-groups  with  an 
application  to  the  algebra  of  logic." 

(13)  Professor  G.  A.  Miller:  "  Groups  containing  a  rela* 
tively  large  number  of  operators  of  order  two." 

( 1 4)  Dr.  Henkt  Blumbebq  : " On  a  theorem  of  W.  H.  Young 
and  G.  C.  Young." 

(15)  Professor  E.  B.  Van  Vleck:  "On  Green's  lemma." 
In  the  absence  of  the  authors,  the  papers  of  Dr.  Nelson, 

Professor  Coble,  Dr.  Allen  and  Professor  Dines  were  read  by 
title. 

Abstracts  of  the  papers  follow  below.  The  abstracts  are 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  titles  in  the  list  above. 

1.  In  this  paper,  Professor  Wilczynski  interprets  the  com- 
plex variables  z  and  iv  ns  points  upnn  the  same  Neumann 
sphere,  and  joins  by  straight  lines  the  points  which  correspond 
to  eaeh  other  by  iiieaiis  of  a  functional  relation  w  =  F{z). 
The  resulting  congruence  has  a  large  number  of  interesting 
properties.  Its  focal  surfaces  are  real  surfaces  of  positive 
curvature,  and  the  foci  on  each  line  of  the  congruence  divide 
harmonicaUy  its  two  points  of  intersection  with  the  sphere. 
The  congruence  is  a  TT'-congruence,  and  all  of  the  asymptotic 
lines  of  the  focal  surface  belong  to  linear  complexes.  The 
Neuman  sphere  is  the  directrix  quadric  of  the  focal  snrface. 
The  asymptotic  lines  of  the  focal  surface  (•crrcsjKJiul  to  the 
minimal  lines  of  the  s-plane  and  can  be  obtained  with  ease. 
The  develupables  of  the  congruence,  which  are  real,  are  also 
obtained  and  interesting  relations  are  shown  to  exist  between 
the  directrices,  axes,  and  rays  of  the  two  focal  sheets,  as  well 
as  between  the  directrix,  axis^  and  ray  curves. 

2.  Dr.  Nelson  has  made  use  of  Wilczynski's  methods  in  the 
study  of  the  projectiv  e  properties  of  a  congruence  of  straiizht 
lines  as  related  to  those  of  the  plane  nets  which  are  conjugate 
to  it,  in  the  sense  of  Guichard.  Following  are  some  of  the 
results. 
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(1)  If  the  plane  nets  have  straight  lines  for  constant  values 
of  one  parameter,  one  of  the  nappes  of  the  focal  surface  of 
the  congruence  is  developable,  and  conversely. 

(2)  If  the  first  Laplaoe  transforms  of  the  plane  nets  have 
straight  lines  corresponding  to  the  constant  values  of  one 
parameter,  the  new  focal  nappe  of  the  minus  first  .derived 
congruence  becomes  developable,  and  conversely. 

(3)  If  the  plane  nets  are  periodic  under  the  Laplaoe  trans- 
formation, of  period  three,  the  following  properties  hold  for 
the  congruence: 

(a)  The  lines  which  join  the  first  and  second,  and  the  minus 
first  and  minus  second,  Laplaoe  transforms  of  the  surface 
point  of  either  of  the  food  nappes  will  intersect  on  the  axis  of 
that  surface  point. 

(h)  This  point  of  intersection  w  ill  be  the  harmonic  conjugate 
of  the  surface  point  with  respect  to  the  foci  of  its  nxis.  It 
will  also  be  one  of  the  foci  of  the  joint  axis  wiiich  corresponds 
to  the  surface  point. 

(c)  The  joint  axis  curves  and  joint  ray  curves  coincide  and 
become  parametric. 

(d)  The  parametric  tangents  at  a  particular  surface  point 
of  either  focal  nappe  will  be  the  double  rays  of  the  involution 
determined  by  the  axis  tangents  and  ray  tangents  at  the 
same  point. 

3.  The  notion  as  developed  by  Professor  Coble  of  the 
congruence  of  n  points  in  a  projective  space  imder  Cremona 
trai^ormation  leads  to  an  infinite' discontinuous  group  which 
can  be  exhibited  as  a  group  of  linear  transformations  with 
integer  coefficients.  Thus  the  group  has  a  modular  theory 
and  in  an  earlier  paper  the  types  of  finite  groups  obtained  hy 
reduction  modulo  2  were  determined.  It  now  appears  that 
these  modular  groups  Iku  c  not  merely  an  arithmetic  but  also 
a  geometric  existence  when  the  n  points  are  i)roperly  spe- 
cialized. Such  cases  for  example  are  the  ten  nodes  of  a 
rational  plane  sextic,  and  in  space  the  ten  nodes  of  a  Cayley 
symmetroid.  Some  of  the  theorems  obtained  are  as  follows. 
A  general  rational  plane  sextic  can  be  transformed  into  pre- 
cisely 2'^ -31 -51  projectively  distinct  sextics  and  under  such 
transformation  these  types  are  permuted  by  a  group  iso- 
morphic with  a  theta  modular  irrou])  of  penus  5.  Again  if 
there  exists  a  quartic  curve  with  a  triple  point  at  one  node 
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and  on  the  nine  others  (one  condition  on  the  scxtic)  then 
there  exists  a  simihir  quartic  with  a  triple  point  at  any  one 
of  the  nodes.  Similar  theorems  apply  to  the  symmetroid. 
In  this  case  the  genus  of  the  group  is  4.  There  is  thus  fore- 
shadowed ft  uniform  parametric  representation  of  the  ten 
nodes  in  terms  of  abelian  modular  functions  of  genus  four. 

4.  A  system  of  curves  discussed  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Dr.  T;imes  H.  Weaver  in  April,  1917,  is  shown  by 
Miss  Allen  to  be  a  special  case  of  the  Schoute  sectrix  curves 
and  of  the  araneid  or  "spider  curves.  It  is  shown  that  the 
system  for  successive  values  of  n  may  be  generated  by  a  bi- 
rational  transformation,  consbting  of  an  inversion  followed 
by  a  perspectivity.  The  generation  of  the  entire  system  of 
araneids  by  alternate  applications  of  these  two  operations  is 
also  proved. 

5.  The  problem  of  the  eigiit  queens  is  the  determination 
of  the  ways  in  which  eight  queens  can  be  placed  on  a  chess 
board — or  more  generally,  in  which  n  queens  can  be  placed 
on  a  square  board  of  cells — so  that  no  queen  can  take  any 
other  queen.  Professor  Bussey's  note  shows  that  in  the  special 
case  in  which  n  is  a  prime  number  p,  there  are  p^  —  3p  solu- 
tions fumislied  b>-  the     ^     straight  lines  of  slopes  2.  3,  4, 

(p  —  2)  of  the  finite  euclidean  geometry  of  order  p^. 
The  solutions  furnished  by  this  method  are  not  the  only 
solutions,  however, 

6.  In  a  paper,  which  has  not  been  published,  entitled 
"Classes  which  admit  a  development"  (presented  to  the 
Society,  March  21,  1913),  Professors  Chittenden  and  Pitcher 
discui^ed  the  theor>'  of  developments  A  of  an  abstract  class 
in  relation  to  the  calcul  fonctionne!  of  Fr^het.  [A  develop- 
ment A  of  a  class  P  is  a  svstein  ((/^'))  subclasses  of 
P  (w  =  1,  2,  3  •  •  • ;  =  Wi  k"\  •  ).  Cf.  E.  H.  Moore, 
Introduction  to  a  Form  of  General  Analysis,  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  1910.]  In  the  present  paper  the  above 
mentioned  theory  is  refounded  and  based  upon  a  set  of  five 
properties  of  a  development  A  which  together  imply  that  the 
class  P  is  a  compact  metric  space  (cf.  Hausdorff,  Grundzuge 
der  Mengenlehre,  Leipzig,  1914).  The  five  properties  are 
proved  to  be  completely  independent  in  the  sense  of  £.  H. 
Moore  (loc.  cit.)* 
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The  n  lilts  of  tlie  general  theory  are  applied  to  obtain  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  that  a  topological  space 
(of.  Hausdorff,  loc.  cit.)  be  equivalent  to  a  compact  metric 
space.  A  further  application  is  made  to  spaces  of  non- 
metrical  analysis  situs.  Every  limited  domain  in  a  space  6 
satisfying  the  ajdom  system  2i  (St)  of  R.  L.  Moort  ( Trans- 
acHom?  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  volume  17, 1916) 
is  a  compact  metric  space.  Tfiis  result  was  obtained  inde- 
pendently by  H.  L.  Moore  by  another  method. 

The  paper  will  appear  in  the  Tramacliom, 

7.  Professor  Wilcsynski's  paper,  int^ded  lor  publication  in 
the  Bulletin,  is  devoted  to  a  brief  description  of  the  mathe^ 
matical  work  of  Gabriel  Marcus  Green,  whose  premature 
death  inflicts  a  heavy  loss  on  American  mathematics. 

8.  In  the  applications  of  ballistics  it  is  customary  to  com- 
pute a  first  apj)roximatioii  to  the  i)atli  of  a  projectile  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  wind,  and  on  the  further  assump- 
tions that  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  weights  of  the  pro- 
jectile and  powdor  charge  are  normal.  These  are  ideal 
conditions  rarely  if  ever  realized  in  actual  firing.  The  range 
table  must  therefore  contain  differential  corre^ons  which 
can  he  applied  in  the  field,  either  mechanically  or  personally, 
to  account  for  the  actual  conditions  at  the  time  when  the 
firings  are  made.  The  so-called  differential  corrections  appear 
as  the  solutions  of  a  system  of  linear  differential  equations 
which  are  solved  by  mechanical  quadratures.  In  the  paper 
of  Fh>fessor  Bliss  an  auxiliary  system  of  linear  differential 
equations  is  used  by  means  of  which  the  number  of  solutions 
to  be  computed  by  mechanical  quadratures  is  reduced  to 
three.  The  remainder  of  the  computation  is  of  the  simplest 
sort,  requiring  no  especial  skill,  and  relatively  rapid. 

9.  In  this  paper,  Professor  Rietz  treats  some  simple  and 
striking  cases  in  which  the  correlation  coefficient  of  two 
variables  z  and  y  is  zero  although  there  is  a  simple  functional 
relation  between  x  and  y.  The  result  r  «  0  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  consideration  of  the  lines  of  regression.  This  brings 
out  the  importance  of  testing  the  curve  of  regression,  and  the 
danger  of  making  applications  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
without  knowledge  of  the  underlying  theory.   In  the  cases 
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cited,  for  a  single  valued  function  y  =  f{x),  the  correlation 
ratio  ify  can  be  us^  appropriately  instead  of  r  to  give  a  sum- 
mary notion  of  correlation. 

10.  In  this  paper,  Professor  Dines  constructs  a  theory 

relative  to  systems  of  linear  inequalities,  which  to  a  con^irler- 
ahle  extent  parallels  the  classic  theory  of  systems  of  linear 
equations.  The  paper  will  appear  in  the  Annals  of  Mathe- 
vialics, 

11.  A  proof  of  the  law  of  the  mean  for  derivatives  has 

Ix '  a  based  on  the  law  of  the  mean  for  integrals  (Goursat- 
Hedrick,  Mathematical  Analysis,  volume  I,  page  155).  Ph>» 
fessor  Moulton  calls  attention  to  an  error  in  the  proof,  and 
shows  how  it  can  be  corrected.  The  hypotheses  of  the 
theorem  proved  in  this  way  are  more  restrictive  than  when 
proved  in  another  common  way.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if 
Denjoy'b  generalization  of  integration  is  used  the  derivative 
f\x)  need  not  be  continuous  on  the  interval  (a,  6),  nor  in- 
tegrable  in  the  sense  of  Riemann  or  Lebesgue.  The  restric- 
tions are  that  f*{x)  must  exist  and  be  finite  at  every  point  of 
the  interval, 

12.  A  set  jS  of  elements  forms  a  pseudo-group  if  E  satisfies 
a  set  of  properties  2[pi,  p2,  •  •  •  ]  necessary  for  an  abstract 
group  (finite  or  infinite)  and  including  closure  with  regard  to 
the  undefined  relations  pi,  ps,  •  •  *  generating  S.  Every  group 
b  a  pseudo-group  as  are  also  the  semi-groups  of  Dickson 
and  Hilton.  In  a  previous  paper  Dr.  Schweitzer  exhibited  a 
pseudo-group  2(0)  satisfied  by  d{Xj  y)  =  x~^y~^  of  an  abstract 
group.  In  the  preseiit  paper  Dr.  Schweitzer  constructs  further 
pseudo-groups,  in  particular  with  reference  to  distributive 
properties.  Among  the  latter  class  there  exists  a  pseudo- 
group  satisfied  by  ^{x,  y)  —  x~^yx  and  t(j:,  y)  =  xyx~^  of  an 
abstract  group  and  possessing  duality  with  reference  to  the 
generating  relations  r(a;»  y)  and  t{x,  y).  This  pseudo-group 
S[f,  t]  has  the  property  that  it  is  satisfied  by  any  set  of 
elements  obeying  the  "additive"  and  "multiplicative"  laws 
of  the  algebra  of  logic.  Incidentally,  a  new  set  of  postulates 
for  the  latter  discipline  is  obtained  merely  by  assuming  that 
for  the  pseudo-group  t]  the  "principle  of  absorption** 
^[x,  t{x,  y)]  =  a:  is  valid.    1  undamental  for  the  discu:>sion  is 
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the  fact  that  the  properties  ^{x,  x)  =  x,  ^[x^  t{x,  y)]  ^  xoty, 
n^t  riy,  x)]  —  r[j^{x,  p),  t{x,  z)]  and  their  duals  are  valid  hoitt 
for  tlie  abstract  group  [^{x,  y)  =  oT^yx,  rixy)  =  xysT^]  and 
the  algebra  of  iogie  [f  (ar,  y)  =       t(«,  y)  »  as  +  y], 

13.  Professor  Miller's  paper  appears  in  full  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 

14.  A  given  planar  set  5  is  said  to  have  a  trianguhr  wMd 
at  a  point  P,  if  P  is  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  containing  no  points 
of  S  in  its  interior.  According  to  a  recent  result  of  W.  H. 
and  G.  C.  Young  {ProceedingB  of  the  London  Mathematieal 
Society,  1918),  a  planar  set  Imving  n  trinn^iilrjr  vo\d  nt  every 
one  of  its  points  is  of  measure  zero.  Dr.  Biuu  J)*  ii:  <;ives  a 
simple  proof  of  this  theorem,  and  a  generalization  based  on 
the  following  definition:  Let  Cr  be  the  circle  of  center  P  and 
radius  r  and  nitiS,  Cr)  the  exterior  measure  of  the  portion  of 
8  in  Cri  then  we  define  the  upper  exterior  measure  of  8  at 
P"as 

lim  sup  mt(8,  Cr) 

The  generalization  is  as  follows:  A  planar  set  having  its  upper 
exterior  measure  <  1  at  every  one  of  its  points  is  of  measure 
zero.  This  theorem  is  utilised  to  obtain  c^tain  general  prop- 
erties of  functions  of  two  variables.  Extension  to  higher 
spaces  Is  immediate. 

15.  In  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  for  Green's  funda- 
mental lemma 

JJ^-^dxdy  =  f^P{x,y)dy 

notable  restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  the  botmdary. 
The  usual  condition  is  that  the  contour  C  shall  be  cut  by  a 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  X  in  a  finite  number  of  points  or  consist 

of  a  finite  number  of  "regular"  pieces.  The  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor Van  Mcrk  gave  n  proof  for  the  general  ca*-*'  in  which 
Ois  merely  comiitioned  t(»  be  a  simple  closed  rectitiable  curve. 
Over  its  closed  iiiterior  P{x,  y)  is  supposed  to  be  continuous, 
while  the  requirement  for  dPldx  is  that  it  shall  be  properly 
integrable.  E.  J.  Moulton, 

^cftttp  Secretary  qf  the  Ckieago  Seetumn 
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Tlli:  APKIL  MEETING  OF  THE  SAN  EHANCISCO 

SECTION. 

The  thirty-third  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Sec- 
tion was  held  at  Stanford  University  on  Saturday,  April  5, 
with  the  chairman,  Professor  Cajori,  presiding.  The  total 
attendance  was  twenty,  including  the  following  thirteen  mem- 
bers  of  the  Society: 

Professor  R.  E.  Allardice,  Professor  B.  A.  Bernstein,  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Buek,  Professor  Florian  Cajuri,  Professor  M. 
W.  Haskell,  Ftofesssor  L.  M.  Hoskins,  Flrofessor  D.  N.  Leh- 
mer,  Professor  A.  Manning,  Professor  H.  C.  Moreno,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Morris,  Professor  C.  A.  Noble,  Dr.  Pauline  Sperzy,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Taylor. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Section  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  OctohtT  25,  1919. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  the  April  meeting: 

(1)  Professor  R.  E.  Allardice:  "Note  on  the  sextic  with 
eight  cusps." 

(2)  Professor  Flobun  Cajori:  "Observations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  algebraic  notations." 

(3)  Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor:  "A  set  of  five  postulates  for  Boolean 
algebras  in  terms  of  the  operation  'exception."* 

(4)  Dr.  Pauline  Sperry:  "On  the  worl-  of  Gabriel  Marcus 
Green  jn  the  field  of  projective  differential  geometry." 

(5)  Dr.  Y.  R.  CuAo:  "A  note  on  *  continuous'  mathe- 
matical induction." 

(6)  Flrofessor  L.  M.  Hoskins:  "Effect  of  the  asssumption 
of  variable  elasticity  upon  estimates  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
earth." 

(7)  Professor  W,  A.  MANNING:  "A  fundamental  theorem 
for  simply  transitive  primitive  groups." 

(8)  Professor  K.  T.  Bfi.t.:  "On  the  number  of  representa- 
tions of  an  integer  as  a  sum  of  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  or  i  :!  -quares." 

(9)  Professor  E.  T.  Bell:  "On  the  number  of  representa- 
tions of  2n  as  a  sum  of  2r  squares." 

(10)  Br.  L.  L.  Siiail:  "Summability  of  double  series." 
Dr.  Chao  was  introduced  by  Professor  Bernstein.  The 

papers  of  Professor  Bell  and  Dr.  Small  were  read  by  title. 
Abstracts  of  the  papers  follow. 
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1.  In  his  note  on  the  aextic  with  eight  cusps,  Professor 
Allardioe  finds  the  equation  of  this  curv^e,  and  estabUshes  the 
reUtions  that  connect  the  eight  cuspidal  points. 

2.  Professor  Cajori  observes  that  the  adoption  of  algebraic 
notations  is  sul)jef't  to  two  opposing  forces:  (1)  The  disinclin- 
ation of  mathematicians  to  memorize  many  symbols,  (2)  The 
convenience  and  power  acquired  from  a  well-chosen  symbol- 
ism. In  elementary  algebra  no  large  group  of  symbols  in- 
vented by  any  one  author  has  ever  been  bodily  and  perman- 
ently adopted;  each  symbol  had  its  own  struggle  for  existence, 
dependent  not  only  upon  merit  but  also  upon  particular  con- 
figuration of  circumstances.  Bi-asymmetrical  marks  other 
than  the  numerals  and  letters  of  alphabets  hardly  ever  sur- 
vived. Notations  have  crossed  national  boundaries  less  easily 
than  have  principles  and  processes.  There  still  exist  side  by 
side  certain  duplicate  notations,  rendering  elementary  algebra 
unnecessarily  difficult.  There  is  little  precedent  to  indicate 
how  much  in  the  acquirement  of  desirable  notations  can  be 
achieved. by  national  and  international  organisation. 

3.  Dr.  Taylor  presents  a  set  of  five  com y>fi rati vely  simple 
postulates  in  terms  of  the  operation  "exception"  with  a 
proof  of  their  consistency,  indejiendence,  and  sufficiency  for 
the  logic  of  classes.  The  complete  existential  theory  of  the 
five  postulates  is  then  developed,  followed  by  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  importance  of  the  element  1  and  nega- 
tion (not-a).  In  order  to  show  that  each  is  as  powerful 
as  the  other  in  one  respect  at  least,  a  second  set  of  i)ostulates 
is  presented  in  which,  instead  of  postulating  the  clement  1 
and  defining  not-a,  w^t  n  is  postulated  and  the  element  1  de- 
fined, a  thing  which  curiously  enough  has  never  been  done 
heretofore. 

4.  In  a  brief  rfoum6|  Dr.  Sperry  redted  some  of  Dr.  Green's 
more  importent  contributions  to  the  theory  of  projective  dif- 
ferential geometry,  emphasizing  especially  his  work  on  (a) 

the  geometry  of  one-parameter  families  of  space  curves,  and 
conjugate  nets  on  a  curved  surface,  and  {b)  tlie  general  theory 
of  curved  surfaces  and  rectilinear  congruenci^-,  ns  best  illus- 
trating the  uniqueness  of  his  analytic  methods  and  the  keen- 
ness of  his  geometric  intuitions. 
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5.  Dr.  Chao  proves  a  theorem  concerning  a  proposition al 
function  <p{x)  defined  for  a  real  interval  and  satisfying  the 
following  two  conditions:  (1)  <p{a)  is  true;  (2)  there  exists  a 
constant  A  in  the  interval  such  that  <p{x)  implies  ip{x  ±.  b)  for 
0  <  <  ^  A. 

6.  Estimates  of  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  are  based  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  actual  yielding  of  the  earth  to  tidal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  as  interred  from  certain  reiined  measure- 
ments, with  the  computed  yielding  of  au  elastic  sphere  having 
the  dimensions  and  mass  of  the  earth.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  known  for  a  compressible  sphere  of  uniform  den- 
sity, and  for  an  incompressible  sphere  in  which  the  density 
varies  with  distance  from  the  center;  the  elastic  moduli  bdng 
in  both  solutions  assumed  to  have  uniform  values  throughout 
the  body.  Professor  Hoskins  has  obtained  the  solution  for  a 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  elastic  moduli  as  well  as  the  density 
vary  with  distance  from  the  center,  and  has  obtained  numer- 
ical results  for  a  series  of  cases  conforming  closely  with  what 
is  known  regarding  the  actual  properties  of  the  earth.    It  is 

found  that  the  known  observational  results  are  in  close  har* 
mony  with  the  computed  strain  of  a  sphere  in  which  the  elastic 
moduli  are  assumed  to  vary  continuously  from  surface  values 
based  upon  the  known  properties  of  rocks  to  values  between 
six  and  seven  times  as  great  at  the  center.  This  would  give 
a  value  of  the  modiUus  of  riL'id'tv  at  the  center  of  about 
1.70  X  10'*  C.  G.  S.  units— about  double  the  value  for  steel. 

7.  The  theorem  stated  by  Professor  Manning  is  to  this 
effect:  If  the  subgroup  that  leaves  one  letter  of  a  simply  trans- 
itive primitive  group  fixed  has  a  multiply  transitive  constitu- 
ent, of  degree  m  say,  then  one  of  two  things  must  occur;  either 

all  the  transitive  constituents  of  the  subgroup  that  fixes  one 
letter  are  multiply  transitive  grou])S  of  the  same  degree  ///  in 
simple  isomorphism,  or  at  least  one  transitive  constituent  of 
the  ma.ximal  subgroup  in  question  is  of  a  degree  greater  than 
m  and  a  divisor  of  m{m  —  1). 

8.  Defining  as  a  primitive  function  of  a  positive  integer  n 
one  whose  values  may  be  calculated  from  the  real  divisors  of 
n  alone,  and  as  a  simple  function  any  sum  of  a  finite  number 
of  primitive  functions  whose  arguments  form  a  recurring 
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aeries  of  the  sot oiui  order,  Professor  Bell  determines  all  cases 
in  which  the  number  of  representations  of  an  integer  as  a  sum 
of  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  or  13  squares  is  simple.  The  integers  to  be 
represented  are  classified  first  according  to  their  linear  forms 

modulo  8.  Fmr  3, 5,  7, 9  squares  all  possible  cases  are  simple; 
for  11  or  13  squares  only  some  are  simple,  and  for  15,  17,  19, 
21 ,  '2:>,  25  squares  none  are  simple.  The  eriterirt  deciding  this 
seem  to  indicate  non-simplicity  for  all  odd  minilx  r<  of  squares 
>  25;  hence  a  special  interest  attaches  to  the  ci  >t  s  treated 
in  the  paper.  The  resulting  formulas  are  well  udapteti  to 
numerical  computation,  and  a  comparison  with  the  existing 
formulas  for  5  or  7  squares  (Eisenstein,  H.  J.  S.  Smith)  shows 
a  marked  saving  of  labor  in  actual  use.  For  3, 5  and  7  squares, 
and  for  some  cases  of  9, 11  or  13,  the  number  of  representations 
may  ho  calculated  by  several  rapid  recurrences.  An  inter- 
esting hy-product  of  the  determination  for  H  squares  is  a  new 
derivation  of  the  class  luiniber  for  a  negative  determinant  by 
finite  processes  only.  This  leads  to  results,  in  tinite  form, 
which  also  easily  yield  numerical  values,  and  which  should  be 
of  use  in  the  construction  of  tables  beyond  those  existing, 
should  the  necessity  for  such  arise. 

9.  In  two  papers  Liouv  ill e  (Journal  de  Maih&matiques,  series 
2,  volitmf  r>,  ISGl,  papes  233,369)  gave  four  general  formulas 
relatnii;  to  the  numher  of  representations  of  2n  as  a  sura  of  2r 
squares,  "^rhese  contain  as  very  special  cases  all  the  known 
instances  in  which  sucli  representations  are  either  primitive 
or  simple  as  defined  In  the  preceding  paper.  Liouville  sup- 
pressed both  the  proofs  and  the  essential  detail  of  showing 
how  the  undetermined  coefficients,  without  knowledge  of 
which  his  formulas  cannot  he  used,  may  be  found;  these  are 
supplied  in  Professor  Hell's  second  paper.  In  proving  the 
formulas  it  a]ipears  that  similar  general  theorems  exist  for 
2n  4-  1  HS  a  sum  of  2r  squares,  and  that  corresponding  but 
less  elegant  results  may  he  statetl  for  hoth  2n  and  2n  +  1  as 
a  sum  of  2r  +  1  squares.  Total  and  proper  (as  defined  by 
Eisenstein)  representations  are  treated  by  one  analysb. 

10.  In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Annals  qf  Mathematics  (Decem- 
ber, 1918),  Dr.  Smail  has  given  a  general  method  of  summa- 
tion for  divei^ent  series,  hased  on  a  summation  formula  in- 
volving a  function  undeiined  except  for  certain  restrictive 
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conditions.  In  the  present  paper  he  extends  this  method  to 
double  series,  and  discusses  the  application  of  the  method  to 
convergent  double  series.  It  is  found  that  the  summation 
functions  of  the  familiar  methods  of  Ces&ro,  Hdlder,  Borel, 
LeRoy,  Riesz,  Vallee-Poussin,  etc.,  can  be  used  in  building  up 
summatbn  formulas  for  double  series. 

B.  A.  Bernstein, 
Secretary  of  the  Section. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  GENERATION  OF  RATIONAL 
CIRCULAIl  AND  ISOTROPIC  CURVES. 

BT  PROFBiflOB  ABNOU>  BUCH. 

(Read  before  the  Americaa  Mathematical  Society  December  28,  1017.) 

1.  IfUroditeHon, 

A  cmci  LAK  curve  contains  the  circular  points  at  infinity, 
or  the  isotropic  points  of  the  plane,  as  single,  or  as  singular 
points.  A  plane  isotropic  curve  is  defined  as  a  curve,  all  of 
whose  infinite  points  are  absorbed  by  the  isotropic  points. 
The  equation  of  such  a  cmre,  which  is  necessarily  of  even 
order,  in  cartesian  coordinates  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(1)  i^'  +  j^*  +  ip{^,  y)  =  0, 

in  which  <p{x,  y)  is  a  polynomial  of  degree  2^-  —  1  at  most. 

Tf  P{^,  rj)  is  a  fixed  i)oint  and  A(.)\  y)  any  other  point  so 
that  PA  —  p,  and  B  the  aniric  between  PA  and  the  posi- 
tive direction  ul  the  a-axis,  then  the  coordinates  of  A  are 
35  =  I  +  p  eos  ^,  y  =  +  P  sin  ^,  and  satisfy  equation  (1) 
when  A  is  on  the  curve.  The  condition  for  this  is  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form 

(2)  p-^  -i-  ajp-*~^  +  CLtp-^~-  4-  . .  •  -f  a-ii^-ip  +  tvc*  =  0, 

in  which  ai,  oli,  •  •  •,  aai-i  are  coefficients,  which,  in  general, 
deperu]  on  ^,  r\,  B  and  the  coefficients  of  (1);  while  arzit  is 
iii(ie])endent  of  B.  The  roots  pi,  pa,  pzk  of  (2)  are  the 
distances  PAi  {i  =  1,  2,  3,         2k)  of  the  points  of  inter- 
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section  Ai,  Aj,  •  •  A-ik  of  the  transversal  through  F,  including 
an  angle  6  with  the  positive  part  of  the  x-axis.  Evidently 
the  product 

(3)  Plp2.'  •  •  P2*  =  Oi2k 

is  constant  for  all  transversals  through  P. 

Thi<!  rou.sfant  product  h  caUed  the  power  of  the  prrint  P  with 
respect  to  the  isotropic  curve.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  principal 
properties*  of  an  isotropic  curve.  In  fact  an  isotropic  curve 
may  also  be  deBnetl  by  this  property.  In  this  paper  I  shall 
establish  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  the  form 
of  parametric  representation  of  rational  drcuiar,  in  particular 
of  rational  isotropic  curves,  and  their  generation  by  rational 
transformations  in  a  complex  plane.  As  an  application  the 
complete  representation  of  all  rational  circular  cubics,  and 
all  rational  isotropic  quartics  will  be  given. 

2.  Parametric  Representation  of  Rational  Circtdar  and  leoiropic 

Curves. 

Let 

*"^(0'  Hit)' 

in  which  F,  G,  H  are  polynomials  in  t,  with  real  coefficients, 
without  a  common  factor,  represent  a  rational  curve.  To 
real  values  of  t  correspond  real  vahies  of  x  and  y,  or  real  points 
on  the  curve.  The  curve  j)asses  once  through  each  of  the 
isotropic  points,  when  for  a  complex  value    of  t 

(5)  lim  (x)  =  Qo,       Urn  (y)  =  00,       Um  (  M  =  +  i, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  also  for  the  conjugate  value  U 

(6)  lim  (x)  «  00,      Km  (y)  =  «,       lim  {  M  =  —  <. 

The  algebraic  sign  of  %  might,  of  course,  be  reversed.  From 

this  it  follows  that  a  necessary  condition  that  the  curve  (4) 
pass  througli  the  isotropic  points  is  that  //(f)  =  0  has  complex 
roots  which  are  not  common  to  F{i)  =  0  and  G(t)  —  0.  But 

*  E.  Pascal,  Repertorium  der  hdbern  Mathematik,  vol.  2  i^xA  half), 

pp.  436-438  (i5>lU). 
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complex  roots  of  II{t)  —  0  occur  in  conjugate  pairs.  Let 
tifii;  k,  k',  •  • ;  h,  h  l)e  complex  roots  of  this  equation,  so 
that  H{t)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(7)  H{t)  =  ((i  -  m  tkMt  -  m  -  w 

. . . «  -  h)m)» 

where  <!»(/)  is  a  polynoniial  in  t,  which  contains  nonr  of  the 
other  factors  of  H {i).  The  two  brackets  in  (7)  may  be  written 
in  the  fonn 

<*  +  cri<»-"  +  Oil*-*  +  h  a», 

and 

<*  +  5i<*-^  +  5i<*-*  +  +aik, 

and  are  clearly  conjugate  expressions,  so  that  the  first  may 
be  written  in  the  form  r  ^  if ,  the  second  in  the  form  r  +  m» 
in  which  r  and  »  are  in  general  polynomials  in  <  of  degree  fc. 
Hence,  (7)  has  the  form 

(8)  H{i)  =  (r^  +  O*(0. 

Incidentally  we  have  proved 

Theorem  1:  Ij  a  polynomial  efptnlion  with  one  unknown, 
and  real  coejfficientf,  ha^  only  imaginary  roots,  then  the  poly- 
nomial  may  be  represented  as  the  sum  oj  the  squares  of  two  other 
polynomials. 

Suppose  now  that  <<  satisfies  the  equation  r  —  iff  »  0, 
and  that  for  this  vahie  of  i  not  both  r  and  #  vanish  simul- 
taneously. Then  U,  according  to  (5),  defines  an  isotropic 
point  of  the  curve,  when  U  is  a  root  of  the  equation 

(9)  G{t)  -  iF{t)  =  0, 
or 

Fit)  +  iG{t)  «  0. 

Consequently,  when  the  roots  ti,  ti,  •  •  •,  tk  of  r  —  iff  «  0 
all  define  isotropic  points,  (9)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(10)  Fit)  +  iGit)  =  (r  -  ismt)r 

wlierc  "^it)  is  a  polynomial  in  i,  which  in  general,  has  coni])lex 
CI  ( f]!(  ients,  and  which,  when  m  and  v  denote  polynomials  in 
t  wiLii  real  coelficients,  may  be  written  in  the  form 

=  «  + 
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u  and  iJ  must  not  vanish  identically  simultaneously,  and  may 
reduce  to  constants.  Now 

(r  —        -|-  w)  ■=  ru  +  «  +  i(xv  —  iu), 

so  that  from  (10) 

(11)  Fit)  =  rw  + 

6X0 

Hence 

Tjikorem  2:  f^r^r//  rnfional  cireidar  eurve  may  be  para- 
vutricallif  represented  in  the  Jorm 

ru  +  w 
(f«  +  *«)*' 

(12) 

rr  —  *« 

M?Afre  all  letters  on  the  right  hand  side  stand  for  polynomiah 
in  <,  such  that  r  and  s  have  7io  common  roots.    The  polynomials 

ru  -\-  sr,  rv  —       (r^  -f-  likeiri.Hr  have  no  common  roots. 

When  ihr  dcrjrcr  nj  r  -\~  .v-'  /.v  2/.-,  tlwn  the  curve  hasi  each  of  ihr 
circular  poiiif.'*  a.v  a  Ic-fald  fX)int.  Conrrrsrli/,  frout  (12)  folio  us 
reoilily  t/uU  every  parametric  representation  as  defined  bp  (12) 
represents  a  circular  curve  wiih  the  circtdar  poitiie  as  k  fold 
points. 

When  ^  reduces  to  a  eonsiarU,  which  we  may  plaee  equal  to  I, 
and  the  degrees  of  ru  +  *r  a7id  rv  —  su  are  eqaal  to  or  less  than 
that  qf  +  all  infinite  points  of  the  ewne  are  at  the  circular 
points,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  curve  is  isotropic* 

3.  Isotropic  Curves  in  a  Complex  Plane. 

From  the  parametric  representation  of  an  isotropic  curve 

,_ru-{-  av  ^  _  IT  —  w 

{16)  X  -  ^v_j_  y  -  ^2_^^> 

we  find 

(14)  »'+ij'-"t-. 

^    '  ^       r  -\-  IS 

If  we  replace  t  in  u,  v,  r,  s  by  the  complex  variable 
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and  put  x'  +  iu'         (14)  assumes  the  form 
(15) 

in  wbich/Cs)  ■  ii  +  «r,  ji(«)  =  r  4-  w,  and/(z)  is  a  polynomial 
whose  d^ree  is  at  most  equal  to  that  of  ^(s),  and  has  no  factor 
in  common  with  ^(z) .  Moreover  q{z)  has  no  real  roots.  Hence 

Theobsm  3:  £y  <ib  nrfuma/ iran^ormo^Mm 

va  whiiehf(9)  and  g(z)  are  polyiumiata  at  d^md  above,  ike  real 
axie  cf  ik»  »^pkme  ie  trantfomed  tiilo  a  ratiinud  ieoiropic  curve. 
On  the  other  handf  when  fiz)  and  g(z)  are  arbUrarily  given  in 
advance,  subject  to  the  conditions  th€U  the  degree  of  f{z)  is  at  most 

fqyn!  to  that  of  g(z),  that  g(z)  =  0  has  no  real  roois,  and  f{2)  —  0 
aiid  g{z)  =  0  have  no  common  roots,  then  (15)  alimys  defines  an 
isotropic  curve. 

The  proof  of  tlic  s('rf)nd  part  of  the  thedrem  follows  easily 
by  deriving  equations  ^14)  and  (13)  from  {Id)  in  the  reversed 
order. 

Instead  of  separating  in  fiz)  and  g{z)  the  terms  with  real 
ooefficients  from  thooe  with  complex  coefficients,  as  under- 
stood in  (14),  we  can  also  separate  all  real  from  all  imaginary 

terms,  when  considering /(z)  and  g(si)  as  polynomials  in  x  and 
y.  Thus,  from  (15)  we  get  an  expres'^ifni  for  z'  of  the  same 
form  as  (14),  hut  in  which  w,  r,  r,  a  are  now  real  polynomials 
in  z  and  y,  which  satisfy  the  Rieinaiin-Cauchy  differential 
equations.  Formulas  (13),  with  the  new  meaning  of  u,  v, 
r,  e,  represent  the  same  isotropic  curve  as  before,  if  we  let 
y^O,  and  if  we  let  c  I  assume  all  values  of  the  real  axis. 

When  in  (15)  z  describes  the  real  axis,  the  cartesian  equa- 
tion of  the  corresponding  isotropic  curve  described  by  if  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  For  the  real  axb  s  2; 
consequently,  when 

/(»)  «■  +  ai^r^  +  ois^  +  • "  +  flu.* 
g(z)  =       +  hiz^  +  h^e*^  +  •  •  •  -I-  6», 

with  m  ^  n,  we  have  the  coiuiitional  equations, 

«'(68af -h  M*"^  +        +  -••  +  6.) 

—  (i*  +  aiiT^  +        +  1-      -  0 

2'(6o3'*  +  5l2''-l+52Z"-«H  +5„) 

-  (z-  +  oiz^^  +  o,z*-*  H  h  a,-)  =  0. 
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The  resultant  of  these  two  equations  in  2  is  a  polynomial  in 
z''  and  z,  which,  when  set  equal  to  zero,  and  on  replacing  z'  by 
x'  +  iy',  z'  by  if  ^  i^,  reduces  to  the  required  equation  of 
the  isotropic  curve.  As  both  equations  in  (16)  are  of  degree 
n,  the  degree  of  thb  curve  will,  in  general,  be  2n,  whi<£  is 
also  apparent  from  (13).  This  method  of  finding  the  curve 
de'^crihed  by  wlien  describes  the  resi!  Hxis.  is  valid  for 
any  rational  transformation  between  z  and  z',  and  includes 
the  generation  of  all  rational  circular  curves. 

4.  Rational  Circular  Cvbks. 

As  an  example  for  this  method,  the  cartesian  equation  of 
ail  rational  circidar  cubics,  with  the  origin  as  a  singular  point, 
will  be  derived  from  the  corre>}i(>ii(iing  rational  transforma- 
tion of  the  superposed  complex  plane 

(17)  ^  ^+a.+  6 


(a-H*/9)a+(7  +  »«)' 

where  a,  b,  a,  y,  8  axe  reel,  and  oti—  fiy  ^  0.  Equatbna 
(16)  have  now  the  form 

(18)  2^  +  [o  -  (a  +  i^)z']z  +  6  -  (7  +  iB)z'  =  0, 

(19)  a»+  (o-  (a -  ^)rja  +  6 -  (7 -  »a)*'  -  0. 

Eliminating  2  between  (18)  and  (19),  the  resulting  equation 
in  the  cartesian  plane  reduces  to 

(a5  -  ^7)(^'-  4-  y'^X^x'  +  ay')  +  (6-  -  a^8  +  bfi')x'^ 

(20)  +  (27^  -  oaa  -  a^7  +  2bafiWy' 

+  (5»- 007-1- 6a2)y'2  =  0. 

This  may  represent  any  rational  circular  cubic,  with  the 
singular  point  at  the  origin,  by  choosing  o,  6,  a,  /3, 7, 6  properly. 

5.  liaiimal  Bicircular  Quariics. 

Instead  of  treating  quartics  in  the  same  manner  as  circular 
cubics,  the  reversed  orrler  will  here  be  followed.  The  problem 
now  is,  to  find  th*  r;irionaI  transformation  in  the  complex 
plane,  \s  hen  the  equaU(ni  of  the  curve  is  given.  The  equation 
of  any  bicircular  rational  quartic,  with  the  origin  as  a  singular 
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point,  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(21)  ix^  + 1^)*  +  (««'  +  0y'){x^ + 1^") 

-      +  ftp)*"-!-  bxy  4-       -  0, 

in  which  p  is  the  flistance  from  the  ori^'in  of  one  of  the  four 
points  of  intersection  of  the  quartic  with  the  a;'-axis. 
The  circle 

(22)  j^-i«'-2«/=0, 

thruugh  this  point  and  the  origin,  cuts  the  quartic  in  only  one 
variable  point,  corresponding  to  the  parameter  t  The  coordi' 
nates  of  (21)  can  therefore  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of 
i,  by  solving  (21)  and  (22)  simultaneously.  The  result  is 

(23)  ar-  _^     ^    ,  ^  ^^^^  _^      _^     ^  , 

2<(4irf+2al+/3j?+6)« 

(24)  .  -p(4<»-f2ffl+c)(4p<+2a<H-/gp+6) 

^  "      (4<*  +  2/3<  +  cy  +  (4p/  +  2a<  +  i^p  +  6)^ 

If  wc  put  4f-  +  20t-hc=  r,  4/7/  +  2a<  +  fti  +  6  -  (23) 
and  (24)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

^  _  _  ^  .  ftt 

(25)  «' 


(26)  i^'  = 


which  b  in  agreement  with  the  general  result  contained  in 
(13),  in  which  « 0.  Hence 


a'  =  


or,  putting  t  «  2, 

,  -  4(a  4-  p)2^  -  2hz  + 

2  -4j^+[2j3  +  »(4p+2a)jaH-i(/3p+6) 

is  the  required  transfurmation,  which  transforms  the  real 
axis  into  the  given  rational  bicirailar  quartic. 
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For  example,  Bernoulli's  lemniscate 
^  (28)  (x'*  +  y**)*  -  2a«(a:^  -      -  0 

IS  obtained  by  the  tTanafomatioii 

(29)  ^^^J^^^^^. 


6.  2  ransj'urmatmi  of  a  Gmeral  Algebraic  Curve  in  the  z-Fiarie. 

Tnstrnr]  of  restricting'  ourselves  to  the  rational  transforma- 
tion of  tiie  real  axis  in  the  2-plane,  we  may  ask  the  qtiestion, 
what  effect  the  transformation  (13)  has  upon  an  algebraic- 
curve  C  of  the  order  and  of  deficiency  p,  when  u,  »,  r,  s 
are  obtained  as  polynomials  of  x  and  y  from  the  rational 
tnmsfoimation  (15),  in  which  the  degree  of  g{z)  is  n,  that  of 
/(s)  m,  with  fn  ^  n.  When  C  does  not  pass  through  the 
common  intersections  of  the  curves  r  «  0  and  9^  0,  C  will 
intcr<?c(  t  the  curve  4*  ^  =  0  in  2/Lxn  imaginary  points  which 
by  (13)  are  transformed  into  the  circular  points  at  infinity. 
Each  circular  point  is  therefore  a  /un-foid  point  of  the  trans- 
formed curve  C.  Now  to  a  straight  line  I'  in  the  2'-plane 
corresponds  in  the  z-plane  a  curve  I  of  order  2n.  This  curve 
I  cuts  C  in  2^71  points,  which,  conversely,  are  transformed  into 
the  2tm  intersections  of  I'  with  C,  The  order  of  C  is  there- 
fore 2nn,  and  as  the  circular  points  absorb  all  2|tfi  infinite 
points  of  C",  this  curve  will  be  an  isotropic  curve.  According 
to  riebscli,*  the  deficiency  of  C  is  the  same  as  that  of  C,  so 
that  a  rational  curve  C  is  transformed  into  a  rational  isotropic 
curve  Evidently  nothing  in  the  generality  of  repre^^enta- 
tion  i)i  ratiuiiai  c  ircular  and  isotropic  curves  is  lost  by  taking 
in  place  of  a  general  curve  C,  the  real  aads.  It  is  therefore 
not  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  and  in  this  place,  to  gire 
further  details  of  the  relation  between  C  and  C. 

*  Vorkmmsm  aber  Qeometrie,  vol,  1,  pp,  661-474  (1876). 
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THE  SELF-DUAL  PLANE  liATlUNAL  QUINTIC.  ^ 

BT  mOIBBBOH  Ii.  B.  WBAR. 

A  SELF-DUAL  cuFve  IS  defined  to  he  a  eiirve  1ms  the 

same  number  of  cnsj)s  and  doiiMr  points  as  it  has  iiiflrxioitrd 
tangents  and  double  tangent'^  rt  ^peetively;  and  furthermore 
there  are  correlations — ineluding  polarities — which  send  the 
curve  into  itself. 

Haskell,  in  this  Bulletin,  January,  1917,  found  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  cusps  of  an  algebraic  plane  curve,  and  enumer- 
ated the  self-dual  curves.  The  well  known  binomial  curves 

have  been  extensively  studied  and  shown  to  be  sr  If-dual.* 
The  case  of  the  rational  plane  quartic  has  been  considered  in 
my  dissertation  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  ITniversity-f 

We  here  consider  briefly  the  quintic.  Since  the  class  of  the 
curve  is  to  equal  the  order,  we  have  as  the  fundamental 
equation, 

where  d  is  the  number  of  double  points  and  c  the  number  of 
cusps.  Hence  we  have  for  the  quintic, 

2d  +  3c  =  15, 

an  equation  which  has  three  solutions,  as  follows: 


(1) 

d  = 

0,      c  =  5, 

(2) 

3,      c  =  3, 

(3) 

6,      c  «  1. 

Case  (3)  may  arise  from  the  degenerate  quintic  coujposed  of  a 
conic  and  a  cuspidal  cubic. 

The  second  case,  that  of  the  rational  quintic,  is  the  one  to 
be  considered  here.  Furthermore,  we  consider  the  curve  which 

*Loria,  Speaelle  Ebene  Kurven,  p.  308;  Wieldtner,  AlgebraiaclM 
Kur%-(  II,  |).  13^;  Snyder,  American  JcwneU,  vol.  30;  Winger,  Ammean 

Jottrnal,  vol.  36. 

t  "The  aelf^iual  plane  nlional  quartic,"  Diasertatiooi  Johna  Hopldiia 
Univenity,  May,  1913. 
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is  self-dual  in  all  possible  ways,  which  will  be  invariant  under 
the  largest  possible  group  of  transformations.  The  cusps  then 
will  be  distinct.  By  taJdng  the  products  of  the  coneUtions 
two  at  a  time  we  obtain  the  coUineations  of  a  oollineation 
group  under  which  the  cur\'e  is  self-projective.  These  must 
interchange  cusps,  say,  in  ail  possible  ways,  and  hence  the 
curve  must  be  invariant  uiulor  a  composed  of  a  cyclic  ^3, 
the  elements  of  which  interchange  the  cusps  cyclically,  and 
three  elements,  obtained  by  adding  to  the  an  element  of 
period  two,  and  which  leave  one  cusp  fixed  while  interchanging 
ibs  other  two. 

Now  the  equations  of  the  rational  quintic  invariant  under 
the  dihedral  (?«  are* 

The  flexes  arc  -f-  1,  and  the  cusps  —  1.  The  6r«  is  gen- 
erated by  the  elements 

(2) 

with  the  appropriate  ternary  transformations 

(3)  Xq  =  xo,      Xi  =  <axu      Xt  =  w^arj. 

(4)  «o'  =  xi,      a?i'  «  «o,       iTi'  =  xj. 

Let  us  now  add  a  correlation  which  will  send  any  point  of 
the  curve  into  a  line  of  the  curv  e,  and  vice  versa.  In  par- 
ticular we  desire  a  correlation  that  will  interchange  cusps  and 
flexes,  and  likewise  double  points  and  double  lines. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correlation  we  need  the  line  equations 
of  the  curve,  which  are  obtained  by  taking  the  Jacobians  of 
(1)  two  at  a  time,  and  are 

(5)  |o-6t«-1,    fi«T«(T»-6),       -  -  10t(t» -  1). 

The  binary  transformation  <t  —  —  1  will  send  the  cusp 
<  s  1  into  tl^  flex  line  r  —  —  1»  and  conversely.  Let  us  ask 
that  thb  send  any  jmrU  of  the  curve  into  a  line  of  the  curve. 
Now  any  point  of  the  curve  is 

(6)  +  5f)  +  ^i{oe  +  1)  +  ut"  +  0  =  0 
and  any  line  is, 

(7)  aro(5T»  -  1)  H-  Xi(i»  -  5)  -  XtlOrji^  -  1)  =  0. 

*  See  W  iuger,  1.  c,  p.  76. 
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Making  the  substitution  < »  ^  1/r  in  (6)«  we  have,  after 
simplifying, 

(8)  ^o(5r«  -  1)  +  Ur'  -  or")  +  ^^{r  -  r*)  =  0. 
By  identifying  (7)  with  (8)  thefe  lesults  the  polarity 

(9)  =  apo,         =  xu      U  =  lOafj. 

Combining  (9)  with  the  elements  of  the  colhiieation  group 
G'e,  we  obtain  altogether  six  correlatious  which  leave  the  curve 
unaltered.  The  latter  statement  is  true  since  dements  of  the 
0«  send  any  point  of  the  curve  into  a  second  point»  and  this 
transformation  followed  by  (9)  must  send  the  original  point 
into  a  line  of  the  curve.  The  correlations,  with  the  elements 
of  tlie  make  up  a  Gn  of  collineations  and  correlations  under 
whieh  the  curve  is  invariant.  The  following  table  gives  the 
elements  of  the  group,  binary  and  ternary: 


Collineations. 

Xl' 

1: 

=  XQf 

=  ari, 

=  Xt, 

= 

S: 

S^: 

<ifXt, 

uH. 

T: 

X9> 

Xt, 

lit 

ST: 

xu 

IOXqj 

wiL 

S^T: 

xu 

<axt. 

Correlations. 

T 

no: 

s=  X9, 

~  Xl, 

=  10X2, 

=  -  1/1. 

UoS: 

«0i 

lOw^art, 

-  «/<. 

UoS': 

X^ 

O^Xu 

10a)j2» 

-f^lt. 

UqT: 

Xl, 

X9t 

lOart, 

-  u 

Uo'iST): 

Xlt 

lOw'xs, 

xu 

lOwart. 

It  is  easily  verifiable  that  these  elements  hnvc  the  group 
properties.  Only  the  first  four  of  the  correlations  are  polari- 
ties, and  of  these  llo^  alone  refers  to  a  real  conic,  the  equation 
of  which  is 

XoXi  +  5j2*  —  0. 
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This  conic  is  tangent  to  the  curve  tkti^  0,t=  qo  ,  and  inter- 
sects the  curve  at  six  other  points.  At  one  of  the  latter  points 
a  tangent  to  the  conic  is  tangent  to  the  curve  at  some  other 
point.  We  may  summarize  with  this  theorem:  The  self-dual 
plane  rational  quiniic  admitting  of  ihc  qrmicst  possible  number 
of  correlations  it  invariant  under  a  On  comutiing  of  colUneeUions 
and  correlations. 

THEOOP  COLXJIGB, 

Ptibruarv,  1919. 


GROUPS  CONTAINING  A  RELATIVELY  LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  OPERATORS  OF  ORDER 

TWO. 

BY  PBOrSSSOB  Q.  A.  MILL£R. 

(P«ad  before  the  American  Matbematical  Society  March  29, 1919.) 

§1.  Introduction* 

It  is  well  known  that  every  group  which  contains  at  least 
one  operator  of  order  2  must  contain  an  odd  number  of  such 
operators  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  groups  such 
that  each  of  them  contains  exactly  2m  +  1  operators  of  order 
2,  where  m  is  an  arbitrary  positive  integer  or  0.  It  is  also 
known  that  if  exactly  one  half  of  the  operators  of  a  group 
are  of  order  2  then  the  order  of  this  group  must  be  of  the 
form  2{'2iit  +  1)  and  it  niubt  be  the  dihedral  or  the  gener- 
alized dihedral  group  of  this  order.  Moreoveri  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  group  G  of  order 

g  =  2*(2m  +  1) 

cannot  contain  more  than  2*m  +  2*  —  1  operators  of  order  2, 
a  being  an  arbitrary  positive  integer,  and  whenever  G  contains 
this  number  of  operators  of  order  2  it  is  eitlier  the  ahelian 
group  of  order  2"  and  of  type  (1,  1,  1,  •  •  •)  or  it  is  the  direct 
product  of  the  ahelian  group  of  order  2""'  and  of  t}^e  (1,  1, 
1,  •  •  •)  and  the  diliedral  or  the  generalized  diiiedrul  group  of 
order  2(2m  4-  1).* 

♦  G.  A.  Miller,  this  Bulletin,  vol.  13  (1907),  p.  235. 
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From  these  theorems  it  results  directlv  that  when  the  order 
of  a  group  is  given  but  no  other  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
the  group,  it  is  always  possible  to  hnd  an  integer  which  repre- 
sents the  upper  limit  for  the  nimiber  of  operators  of  order  2 
oontained  in  a  group  of  thiB  order,  and  abo  to  state  how  many 
groups  of  thn  order  contain  this  number  of  operators  of  order 
2.  In  particular,  there  is  no  group  of  order  1,000  which  con- 
tains more  than 

2».62  +  2»-  1  =  503 

operators  of  order  2,  and  there  are  exactly  three  groups  of 
order  1,000  which  contain  separately  503  operators  of  this 
order  since  there  are  three  abelian  groups  of  order  p*,  p  being 

a  prime  number. 

When  the  number  of  operators  of  order  2  contained  in  G 
exceeds  gi'l,  this  excess  cannot  be  an  even  number,  for  if  it 
were  an  even  number  2m  it  would  result  that  the  order  of  G 
would  have  to  be  twice  an  otid  number.  In  fact,  if  we  let 
2k  represent  the  number  of  the  operators  of  order  greater  than 
2  in  such  a  group,  it  would  foUow  that 

2^•  -h  2w  -h  1  =  gl2. 

Since  a  group  wliose  Older  is  twice  an  odd  number  contains  a 
subgroup  of  half  its  order  composed  of  its  operators  of  odd 

ordfT,  it  results  that  ttt  =  0  whenever  2m  represents  the  num- 
ber of  the  operators  of  order  2  in  excess  of  half  the  order  of 
the  fjroup.  That  is,  whenerer  more  thati  half  of  the  operators 
of  a  (jruup  are  of  order  2  ihuf  excesis  ?.9  a)i  odd  number.  Tliis  ele- 
mentary theorem  will  be  generalized  in  the  following  section. 

Let  p/2  —  k,  k  being  a  positive  integer,  represent  the  num- 
ber of  the  operators  of  order  2  contained  in  0.  When  k  is 
even,  g  is  of  the  form  2(2m  +  1)  and  hence  G  contains  a  sub- 
group of  order  2m  +  1 .  If  <  represents  any  operator  of  order 
2  contained  in  G,  the  product  of  t  and  an  operator  in  this 
subgroup  of  order  2m  +  1  cannot  be  of  order  2  unless  t  trans- 
forms this  operator  into  its  inverse.  As  all  of  the  operators 
of  a  group  must  correspond  to  their  inverses  whenever  more 
than  three-fourths  of  them  correspond  to  their  inverses  in  an 
automorphism  of  the  group,  it  results  that  when  k  is  even 
2m  +  1  ^  4A;.  In  particular,  there  ie  only  a  finite  number  of 
grmps  which  eaiiify  the  amdition  that  the  number  cj  their  oper* 
atore  of  order  2  ie  eqtud  to  half  the  order  of  the  group  minue  a 
gtten  eten  number. 
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While  the  number  of  the  operators  of  order  2  contained  in  a 
group  cannot  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  order  of  the  group 

plus  a  positive  even  number,  it  can  be  equal  to  one-half  the 
order  of  tlie  group  minus  an  arbitrary  positive  number.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  cyclic  proup  such  that  the  number  of  its  oper- 
ators of  order  2  is  gr/2  ~  k,  k  l)eing  an  arbitrary  positive  integer. 
The  order  of  this  cyclic  group  is  clearly  2{k  -hi).  When  k=2 
or  4  there  is  no  other  group  satisfying  the  given  condition, 
but  when  A;  «  6  there  is  also  a  non-cydic  group  of  order  18 
which  involves  exactly  9  —  6—3  operators  of  order  2,  as  can 
easily  be  verified. 

§2.  Groups  in  Whicfi  More  Than  Om^Ualf  of  the  Operators 

are  of  Order  Two, 

Whenever  more  than  one  half  of  the  operators  of  G  are  of 
order  2,  this  excess  must  be  an  odd  number,  as  was  noted 
above.  We  shall  now  prove  that  this  odd  number  is  always 
of  the  form  2*  —  1.  When  6'  is  abelian  aud  of  type  (1,  1,  1, 
•  •  •)  it  is  evident  that  tliis  condition  is  satisfied.  In  all  other 
cases  6  contains  a  non-invariant  operator  9i  of  order  2.  Let 
if  1  represent  the  subgroup  of  G  composed  of  all  the  operators 
of  G  which  are  commutative  with  si  and  let  (?  —  ifi  represent 
the  totality  of  the  operators  of  G  which  are  not  contained  in 
Hi.  Since  each  of  the  operators  of  G  —  Hi  is  non -commuta- 
tive with  ,v,  it  results  that  at  least  one  half  of  these  opf^nitors 
have  orders  which  exceed  2,  and  hence  more  than  one  half 
of  tlie  operators  of  Hi  are  of  order  2. 

When  Hi  is  abelian  it  must  be  of  order  2^  and  of  type 
(1, 1»  1,  •  •  •)•  If  it  is  non-abeliani  it  contains  a  non-invariant 
operator  st  of  order  2,  and  we  let  H^  represent  the  subgroup 
composed  of  all  the  operators  of  Hi  which  are  commutative 
with  .»2.  The  totality  of  operators  Hi  —  H2  will  again  contain 
at  least  as  many  operators  whose  orders  exceed  2  as  the  number 
of  its  operators  of  order  2,  and  the  central  of  H2  must  exceed 
that  of  Hu  which,  in  turn,  exceeds  that  of  G.  By  continuing 
this  process  we  must  arrive  at  an  abelian  group  //«  composed 
of  all  the  operators  of  Hm^i  which  are  commutative  with  one 
of  its  non-invariant  operators  em  of  <»der  2.  The  subgroup 
Hm  has  an  order  of  the  form  2"  and  is  of  type  (1, 1, 1,  •  •  •)• 

Since  Hm  is  a  subgroup  of  G  it  is  well  known  that  all  the 
operators  of  G  may  be  uniquely  represented  as  follows: 
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As  Hm  contains  each  of  the  operators  ^i,  s^,  •  •  it  is  evident 
that  at  least  half  of  the  operators  in  each  of  these  co-sets  have 
orders  which  exceed  2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  most 
one  of  the  co-sets  Hmh,  HmU,  •  •  • ,  H^L  in  which  the  number 
of  Operators  whose  orders  exceeds  2  is  larger  than  the  number 
of  its  operators  of  order  2.  To  prove  this  fact  it  is  <»ily  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  number  of  operators  of  order  2  in 
Ht^  2  ^  a  ^  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the  subgroup  of  Hm 
composed  of  its  operators  which  are  commutative  with  f  ,.  If 
this  order  were  less  than  2""'^  for  two  values  of  a  the  number 
of  operators  of  order  2  contained  in  G  would  be  less  than  p/2, 
2"  being  the  order  of 

If  tiie  number  of  operators  of  order  2  in  each  of  the  co^ts 
HwJkt  HJti»  *  *  *  *  is  equal  to  2*~'  then  2^'  represents  also 
the  excess  over  gl2  of  the  number  of  the  operators  of  order  2 
contained  in  6^.  If  one  of  these  co-sets  Ht^  contains  more 
operators  whose  orders  exceed  2  than  operators  of  order  2 
this  excess  is  equal  to  the  number  of  operators  of  order  2 
which  are  both  contained  in  //«  and  commutati\'e  with 
Hence  it  has  been  proved  that  whenever  the  number  of  the  oper^ 
ator9  of  mder  2  contained  in  a  group  exceeds  one  half  of  the  order 
of  the  group  this  excess  must  he  of  the  form  2*  —  1. 

From  the  theorem  which  has  just  been  proved  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  form  of  all  the  possible  ratios  between  g  and  the  num- 
ber of  operators  in  G  whose  orders  exceed  2  whenever  g  is  of 
the  form  2*^.  In  fact,  this  number  is  evidently  2*~*  —  2*  and 
hence  this  ratio  is  always  of  the  form 

2*  2* 
2*-i  —  2*    2*~*  —  I ' 

Moreover,  there  is  an  infinite  system  of  such  groups  for  every 
positive  integral  value  of  P>  1.*  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
whenever  one  of  the  co-sets  Ht^  2  <  a  ^  7,  involves  more 
operators  whose  orders  exceed  2  than  operators  of  order  2, 
this  co-set  is  ccmposed  of  all  the  operators  of  G  which 
are  commutative  with  less  than  one  half  of  the  oj>erator'^^  of 
//,„.  Hence  this  co-set  involves  the  inverses  of  all  its  operators 
and  therefore  each  of  its  operators  transforms  //,„  into  itself. 
As  one  of  these  operators  is  of  order  2  this  co-set  and  //»  gen- 
erate a  group  whose  ord«r  is  twice  the  order  of  Hm,  and  hence 
the  order  of  each  operator  of  this  co-set  is  a  divisor  of  4. 

•  G.  A.  Miller,  AhhuU  of  MathcnuMics,  vol.  7  (190G),  p.  ol. 
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We  proceed  to  prove  that  whenever  g  is  not  of  the  form  2* 
then  exactly  one  half  of  the  operators  in  eacli  of  the  co-sets 
2  S  a  S  7,  are  of  order  2.  If  this  condition  were  not 
satisfied,  Hu  would  involve  an  operator  si  which  would  be 
commntattve  with  an  operator  t  of  odd  order  contained  in  G 
and  would  transform  into  its  inverse  an  operator  f  of  order 
4  found  in  the  co-set  in  which  more  than  half  the  operators 
would  he  of  order  4.  This  follows  directly  from  the  fnct  thnt 
all  the  operators  of  the  co-set  involving  t  are  commutative 
with  exactly  half  the  operators  of  !!„  while  i'  is  commutative 
with  at  most  one  fourth  of  the  operators  of  this  subgroup. 

Let  ^Ti  be  the  subgroup  composed  of  all  the  operators  of  0 
which  are  commutative  with  If  the  product  of  i'  and  an 
operator  //  of  order  2  which  is  found  in  but  not  in  Hi^  had 
an  order  larger  than  2  then  ii  and  t'  would  be  commutative 
since  this  product  would  he  trnn  formed  into  its  inverse  by 

8i  and  hence  (t'ii)~^  =  Therefore,  it  results  that  /'  is 

transformed  either  into  itself  or  into  its  inverse  by  all  the  op- 
erators of  the  grouj)  generated  by  the  operators  of  order  2 
found  in  //i  but  not  in  These  operators  clearly  generate 

Hit  since  Ui  involves  an  operator  of  odd  order  and  this  operator 
must  be  contained  in  each  ol  its  subgroups  of  index  2. 

Since  I  could  not  transform  i'  into  its  inverse  it  follows  that 
/  and  t'  are  commutative.  Their  product  must  be  transformed 
into  its  inverse  by  9i  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the  contradictory 
equation 

As  the  assumptions  that  one  of  the  given  co-sets  contains  more 
operators  of  order  4  than  of  order  2  and  that  the  order  of  G  is 
divisible  by  an  odd  prime  number  led  to  a  contradiction,  we 

have  proved  that  exactly  half  of  tlie  operators  of  each  of  these 
co-sets  must  be  ol  order  2  whenever  g  is  divisible  by  an  odd 
prime. 

It  will  now  be  proved  that  the  subgroup  of  index  2  under 
Um  composed  of  all  the  operators  of  //„  which  are  commuta- 
tive with  is  the  same  for  every  value  of  a  from  2  to  7.  If 
this  were  not  true,  the  subgroup  formed  by  the  operators  of 

Hm  which  are  commutative  with  t  would  involve  an  oper^  t  or 
*i  which  would  transform  into  its  inverse  an  operator  not 
found  in  tlic  suVttrr'nij)  //i  composed  of  all  the  operators  of 
G  which  are  commutative  with  81,   Just  as  before,  we  may 
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prove  that  is  commutative  \s  itii  i  because  it  is  transformed 
either  into  itself  or  into  its  inverse  by  all  the  operators  of  order 
2  contained  in  Hi  hut  not  in  Hm* 

Moreover,  iii  is  transfozmed  into  tr^t~^  =  whenever 
the  order  of  this  product  exceeds  2.  If  this  order  were  2,  si 
would  transform  (th)'  =  f-i^-  into  f^/r*  =  ^'^i^  As  this  leads 
to  a  contradiction  and  as  iti  is  also  transformed  into  by 
5i,  it  results  that  the  two  assumptions  that  G  contains  operators 
oi  odd  order  and  tliat  souie  of  the  operators  of  //«,  which  are 
commutative  with  a  certain  are  not  commutative  with 
every  t^2  are  contradictory.  It  therefore  lesidts 

that  exaeUy  half  of  the  operaton  cf  Em  etm^iJMe  the  ctnltnH  qf 
G  whenever  g  if  divisible  hy  an  odd  'prime  number* 

Let  K  represent  the  central  of  G  and  suppose  that  g  is 
divisible  by  nn  odd  prime  number.  The  quotient  group  GIK 
has  an  order  which  is  divisible  by  all  the  odd  divisors  of  g 
and  at  least  one  half  of  its  operators  are  of  order  2.  If  exactly 
half  of  these  operators  are  of  order  2,  tliis  quotient  group  is 
dther  the  dihedral  or  the  gmeralized  dihedral  group  whose 
order  is  of  the  form  2(2i9i  +  !)•  If  more  than  ona  half  of  its 
operators  are  of  order  2,  we  may  proceed  as  above  and  find  a 
second  quotient  group  in  which  at  least  one  half  of  the  oper- 
ators are  of  order  2.  Hence  we  have  established  the  following 
theorem:  If  the  order  of  a  group  is  2''{2m  +  1),  m  >  0,  and  if 
more  fhan  one  half  of  its  operators  are  of  order  2  then  ihts  group 
cotiiuins  an  inrunatit  subgroup  of  order  2*~*  and  the  correspond- 
ing quotient  group  is  either  the  dihedral  or  the  generalized  dihedral 
group  of  order  2  {2m  +  1). 

The  subgroup  of  G  which  corresponds  to  the  subgroup  of 
order  2if»+  I  in  the  quotient  group  does  not  involve  any 
of  the  operators  of  //«  which  transform  each  of  the  operators 
of  G  whose  orders  exceed  2  into  their  inverses,  since  more 
than  one  half  of  the  operators  of  the  former  subgroup  have 
orders  greater  than  2.  This  subgroup  must  be  abelian  since 
all  of  its  operators  whose  orders  exceed  2  correspond  to  their 
inverses  in  an  automorphism  and  the  products  of  these  oper> 
ators  must  also  correqNmd  to  their  inveises.  It  therefore 
results  from  the  preceding  theorem  th&t,  tf  a  group  whose  order 
is  divisible  by  an  odd  prime  number  has  the  property  thai  at  let  st 
ovr  half  of  its  operators  are  of  order  2,  it  is  either  a  dihedral  or  a 
(jntrralizrd  dihedral  group.  It  also  results  t!mt  is  identical 
witii  111  whenever  g  has  an  odd  prime  factor  I  )ut  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  when  g  is  oi  the  form  2%  as  uau  cuaily  be  verified. 
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THE  DERIVATIVE  OP  A  FUNCTIONAL. 

BT  FBOFBSaOR  P.  J.  DANIELL. 

In  his  book  on  Integral  Equations*  Volterra  has  given  a 
definition  of  the  derivative  of  a  functional  and  has  stated 
somewhat  restricted  conditions  under  which  the  variation  can 

be  expressed  as  a  linear  integral.  In  the  present  paper  it  is 
shown  that,  under  more  pmeml  conditions,  the  variation  is  a 
linear  functional  in  the  sense  of  lliesz*  and,  therefore,  a  Stieltjes 
integral.  This  theorem  is  assumed  as  a  condition  in  a  paper 
byFV€chet.t  Let 

« 

denote  a  functionali^  of  a  continuous  function /(j)  (a  ^  x  ^  b). 
With  Volterra  we  shall  consider  only  continuous  functions. 
Let  us  denote  the  first  variation  by 

D{/;*)-limj{fV+«*»]-WH. 

In  place  of  Voltena's  four  conditions  we  take  the  two  foUow- 

ing: 

I.  F[j'\  satisfies  the  r'nnf'hy-T.!y)srhitz  condition,  namely 
that  we  can  £nd  a  number  M  such  that 

Wt]  -  Will  g     niax|/i(ar)  -/,(«)|. 

II.  The  first  variation  D(f' ;  <p)  exists  for  all  continuous  <p, 
and  all  continuous  /'  in  the  neighborhood  of  /;  that  is  to  say 
that  a  number  9  >  0  can  be  found  so  that  the  variation  easts 
so  long  as 

max !/'(») I  ^if. 

Under  these  conditions  the  variation  is  a  linear  functional, 
and  therefore  a  Stieltjes  integral, 

♦  V.  Volterra,  Equations  Int^gral^,  p.  12  et  seq.  F.  Rien,  AnnaiM 
de  I'Ecole  NormaU  iiup&icur€f  vol.  31  (1914),  p.  9. 

t  M.  Fr^chet,  TrantoOioM  Amor,  Math.  SocMy,  vol.  16  (1014),  p.  136. 
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In  the  first  place 

(1)  «^ 

-  W(f  ;  rt. 
If  we  choose  t  >  0  so  small  that 

€  I  / 1  max  1  v^i  I  +  e  I  w  1  max  |     |  < 
D(J  +  cm^ ;  4p|)  will  exist  by  II,  and 

where  5, 6'  approach  0  with  c.  Then 
(2) 

Similarly 

The  expression  (2)  is  the  product  of  /  and  a  function  of  m 
independent  of  I,  while  (3)  is  the  product  of  m  and  a  function 
of  I  only,  and  they  are  equal.  Each  must  be  a  product  of  Im 
and  an  expression  K  independent  of  1,  m. 

In  this  make  I  —  I  —  m\  then 
Or 

Making  m—  I, 
But 

P(l^  W  =  Him  i  {F\f  +  €i«>i  + 

P{^  vt)  =  0. 
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Or 

I im  |- 1  ^  +  «^  +  f ^]  -  Jt/I  -  W  +  Wl 

+  F\f]  -  W 4-       +  FI/J}  =  0, 
(4)       i>(/;  <Pi+  ^t)  -  DiJ;  ipt)  -DiJ;^^  0. 
Combimiig  (1)  and  (4),  we  see  that 

Thus  the  variation  is  distributive  in  ^.  Secondly^  from  con* 
dition  I, 

or 

I  D(/;    I  -  lim  ;  I  F[/  +  €rt  -  n/1 1 S  Jf  max  I  I . 

The  variation  is  also  bomided,  considered  as  an  operation  on 
V?.  This  proves  it  to  be  a  linear  functional  by  Riesz's  defin- 
ition   To  find  the  integrating  function  aix)  we  may  proceed 

as  follows: 

Let  (pix;  e,  d)  denote  the  contiuuuub  function, 

^  B  If  a  ^e, 
«  0,  d^x^b, 
<p  linear  from  c  to  d» 

Then 

o(c)  =  lim  D{J\  v), 
and  in  general  for  any  continuous  ip{x), 

DU\^)=  £v{x)da{x). 

Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas. 
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SCRITTI  MATEMATICI. 

Scriiti  matematici  offerti  ad  Enrico  D'Ovidio  in  occasione  del 
9U0  LXXV  geneUiaco,  11  Agosto  1918,  e  pMicati  per  eura 
di  Fbakcesco  Gebbaldi  e  Gino  Loria.  Torino,  Fratelli 
Bocca,  editori,  1918.  8vo,  386  pages.  Lire  30. 

The  title  of  this  volume  sufficiently  indicates  its  general 
character.  A  beautiful  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece,  repre- 
^ntlng  Professor  D'Ovidio  as  he  will  be  lemembered  by  many 

hundreds  of  Italians  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  Americans 
who,  like  the  writer,  have  had  the  good  fortune,  at  one  time 
or  another,  to  be  among  those  in  attendance  at  the  University 

of  Turin. 

There  is  a  short  preface  written  by  Professors  Gerbaldi 
and  Loria  in  which  is  set  forth  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  volume. 
To  quote  the  opening  sentence — "On  the  approach  of  the 
day  on  which  an  inflexible  law  would  retire  Senator  Enrico 
D'Ovidio  from  the  university  chair,  there  arose  in  the  minds 
of  many  students  whom  he  has  had  in  his  long  and  glorious 
career  as  a  teacher,  the  pleasant  idea  of  choosing  this  occasion 
— which  coincides  with  his  75th  birthday — to  manifest  to  him 
their  sentiments  of  unalterable  affection  aiul,  at  the  same 
time,  to  present  to  him  their  sincere  good  wishes  ad  multos 
annos."  ^ 

Of  the'  103  persons  contributing  to  the  expenae  of  publica- 
tbn,  and  whose  names  appear  directly  following  the  preface, 
47  have  been  actual  students  under  Professor  D'Ovidio,  and 
20  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  directly  associated  with 
him  as  Assistenti  in  the  University  of  Turin.  The  list  con- 
tains manv  names  well  known  to  students  of  mathematics 
the  world  over,  and  bears  witness  to  the  great  inliurrK-e 
Professor  D'Ovidio  has  had  upon  the  growth  of  mathematics 
and  upon  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  not  alone  in  Italy, 
but,  mainly  perhaps  through  his  disciples,  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  This  influence  has  been  ejcerted  from  the 
University  of  Turin  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Following  the  list  of  contributors  is  a  catalogue  of  91 
publications  by  Professor  D'Ovidio.  Some  of  these  are  prob- 
lems or  solutions  of  problems;  two  or  three  are  elementary 
texts;  a  number  are  commemorative  addresses  or  biographical 
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papers;  the  majority  deal  with  problems  in  geometry;  several, 
the  most  important  perhaps,  are  ccmcemed  with  the  theory 
of  binary  forms.  A  glance  at  the  titles  of  these  papers  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  Fh>fessor  D'Ovidio's  great  influence 

has  come  about  rather  more  through  personal  contact  as  a 
teacher  than  throngh  published  writings,  anrl  goes  to  show 
that  there  is  such  Ji  thing  as  creative  teaching  as  well  as 
there  is  creative  scholarship — a  fact  worth  noting  in  a  time 
when  so  much  emphasis  is  plac>ed  upon  the  latter  function  and 
apparently  so  little  is  thought  about  the  former. 

It  would  be  out  of  phioe  here  to  review  in  detail  the  twenty- 
one  papers  forming  the  body  of  the  volume.  The  titles  and 
authors  of  these  papers  with  perhaps  a  word  or  two  indicating 
the  content  must  suffice. 

I.  "  Su  alcune  classi  particulari  di  sistemi  continui  di  quadriche, 
e  sui  rispettivi  inviluppi."  Cobbaih)  Seobe,  TWin. 

The  lines  of  ordinary  3-spaoe  can  be  imaged  as  points  upon 
a  in  iSg.  A  study  of  point  loci  upon  the  leads  to  proper- 
ties of  ruled  surfaces  in  Sz.  In  particular,  sections  of  the  K«* 
by  the  planes  in  are  images  of  quadratic  reguli  in  8%, 
Professor  Segre  is  thus  led  to  what  he  calls  concatenated 
quadric  surfaces  and  quartic  curves  of  the  first  kind,  and  to 
systems  of  concatenated  quadrics  and  quartics.  A  quadric 
surface  and  a  quartic  curve  of  the  first  kind  lying  on  the 
surface  are  concatenated,  or  chained  together,  if  a  simple 
quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  latter  has  its  sides  lying  upon 
the  former.  The  present  paper  is  evidently  an  outgrowth 
of  a  recent  paper  by  Professor  Segie  in  Amuili  di  MaUmaHca 
(3)  27,  (1918),  page  151. 

II.  "Le  frazione  continue  di  Halphen."  Francesco  Ger- 
BALDi,  Pavia. 

The  continued  fractions  of  Ilalphen  (Traite  des  Fonctions 

VJ-  V? 

eiliptiques,  second  vdume)  arise  from  the  expression— - — — - , 

where  X  and  Y  are  the  values  of  a  biquadratic  expression 
when  the  variable  assumes  the  values  x  and  y,  respectively. 
Halphen,  and  Jacobi  before  him,  made  use  of  elliptic  functions 
in  arriving  at  the  development  of  irrational  expressions  like 
the  above  in  continued  fractions.  '  Professor  Gerbaldi  returns 
to  the  more  elementary  methods  of  Abel  in  the  present  paper. 
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Two  other  papers  on  the  same  subject  have  appeared; — one 
in  Volume  53  of  Atti  di  Torino,  and  the  other  in  Volume  51 
of  RendicofUi  R,  L  Lombardo, 

III.  "he  cubiche  gobbe  aventi  riasciiiio  aillofinito  tre  punti 
reali  e  distinti."   GiNO  Lohia,  Genoa. 

In  1870  D'Oviflio  pul)lished  an  exhaustive  study  of  twisted 
cubics  making  use  of  the  symbolic  notati  ui  of  binary  forms 
{Memorie  R.  Accademia  Torino  and  (jiomalc  di  Matematiche). 
Fh>fes8or  Loria  here  studies  the  cubic  hyperbolas,  using  only 
elementary  means  to  arrive  at  the  properties  of  these  eurves. 

IV.  "Intorno  ad  un  tipo  notevoli  di  sistemi  linear!  di  recipro- 
cita  dei?eneri  tra  spazi  ad  n  dimensioni."  Eugenio  Togli- 
ATTI,  Turin. 

The  study  of  projective  corri  jiondences  between  hyper- 
spaces  leads  to  the  consideratiun  of  ty])es  of  degenerate 
transformations  (cf.  Bertini;  Introduzione  alia  Geometria 
proiettiva  degli  Iperspazi).  The  present  paper  follows  and  is 
an  extension  of  a  note  by  the  same  author  published  in  AUi 
di  Timno,  1916-17. 

V.  "Sulle  congruenze  W  di  cui  una  falda  focale  e  una  quad- 
rica,"   Alessandho  Teukacini,  Turin. 

One  may  consider  a  correspondence  set  up  in  which  homol- 
ogous points  are  the  foci  on  the  same  ray  of  a  congruence.  If, 
in  this  correspondence,  asymptotic  lines  on  the  focal  mantels 
of  the  congruence  are  homologous  lines,  the  congruence  is 
called  a  W-congnienoe.  The  author  here  studies  the  W- 
congruences  in  which  one  of  the  focal  mantels  is  a  quadric. 

VI.  "Alcune  osservazioni  relative  ai  problemi  secondarii  deila 
balistica  esterna."    Grino  Fuhim,  Turin. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  wind  and  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  projectiles,  with  the  hope  of  modifying  the  classical 
<yfferential  equations  involved  so  that  theoretical  results  will 
be  in  closer  accord  with  experimental  data. 

VII.  "Sulle  cnrvo  che  posseggono  una  intinita  continua  di 
correspondenze  algebriche."  Grino  rASTKLXUovo.  Home. 
A  curve  of  genus  greater  than  unity  does  not  admit  of 

an  intinity  of  birational  transformations  into  itself  (Schwarz, 
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Crelle,  1875).   Castelnuovo  here  studies  those  curves  each 

of  which  is  transformal)le  into  itself  by  a  continuous  infinity 
of  non-hirational  algebraic  correspondences  and  arrives  at  a 
generalization  of  the  Schwarz  theorem.  The  paper  is  based 
upon  the  classic  memoir  ul  Hurwitz  {Mathemaiische  Annalen, 
1886). 

VIII.  "Le  oscilluzione  armoniehe  nelle  antenne  radiotele- 
grafiche  direttamente  eccitate."    Luigi  Lombardi,  Naples. 

This  paper  contains  results  of  some  experiments  with  radio 
apparatus  at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Naples. 

IX.  "Sugli  intejrrali  sem])lici  di  1*  specie  appartononti  ad  una 
superficie  algebrica."    Francesco  Severi,  Padua. 

A  devrlo])nient  of  one  of  Seven's  brief  notes  communicated 
to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  Paris,  in  1911  {Comptes  liendus, 
volume  152,  page  1079). 

X.  "Sopra  alcuneapplicazioni  deUateoriadell'urto."  Emiuo 
Almansi,  Rome. 

A  brief  study  of  the  theory  of  impact  in  ;i  system  of  moving 
bodies  with  application,  in  particular,  to  three  spheres. 

XI.  "Generalizzazione  di  una  traalormazione  di  d'Ocagne." 
Anqelo  Pensa,  Turin. 

The  transformations  of  d'Ocagne  may  be  found  explained 

in  an  arti(  le  by  M.  d'Ocagne,  American  Journal,  volume  11 
(1SS9),  i)a^es  55-70.  Pensa  here  generalizes  the  problems 
raise<l  by  d'Ocagne  (solved  in  particular  cases  by  himself  and 
others)  and  reaches  general  results  by  means  of  vector  analysis. 

XII.  "  Estensione  e  studio  di  un  metodo  di  sommazione 

generico  di  Borel."    Gustavo  Sannia,  Cagliari. 

This  paper  follows  one  by  the  same  author  published  in 
Rendimnli  del  Circolo  Matematiro  di  Palermo,  volume  42,  1917. 
Both  papers  are  based  upon  Borel's  summation  formula 
(Lemons  sur  les  Series  divergentes,  Gautliier-\'illars,  1901). 

XITT  "  So})ra  la  i)ropngazione  di  onde  in  un  mezzo  indefinito.'' 

Khnksto  Laura,  Pavia. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  motion  of  waves  in  a  fluid  medium 
when,  in  particular,  the  \va\es  are  reflected  from  a  fixed 
surface.  It  follows  an  article  by  the  same  author  published 
inAfUdi  Torino,  1915. 
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XIV.  "Fhtblenu  suUa  determinamone  deUe  linee  ^ghembe." 
Mattko  B0TTA88O,*  Messina. 

This  paper  deals  with  certain  generalizations  of  the  trans- 
formation of  Combescure  (Bianchi,  Lezione  di  Geometria 
DifTerenziale,  second  edition,  page  40).  It  follows  a  note  by 
Bottasao  published  in  AUi  di  Torino,  1917-18. 

XV.  "Hi£essioni  sopra  alcuni  prindpii  della  teoria  degli 
aggregati  e  della  funzioiu."  Beppo  Levi,  Parma. 

A  logico-mathematical  discussion  dealing  in  particular  with 
the  Zmnelo  postulate  {MathemaHtehe  Annakn,  volume  59). 

XVI.  "Xuovo  metodo  per  ia  risoluzioiie  direLta  deli'equaziune 
ax-\-  by  =i  em numeri interi e positivi» quando i  tre numerl 
noti  a,  b,  e  sono  interi  e  positivi."  Giuseppe  Bebnabdi, 
Bologna. 

A  short  paper  whose  title  sufficiently  indicates  its  content. 

XVII.  "Un  interessante  jHoblema  di  geodesia  pratica." 
Nicodemo  Jadakza,  l\uin. 

A  discussion  of  the  problem:  To  determine  the  mean  error 
of  two  sides  of  a  geodetic  triangle  when  the  third  side  and  the 
three  angles  are  measured. 

XVIII.  "Resto  nelle  formule  di  interpolazione."  Giuseppe 
Peano,  Turin. 

A  pro(tf  of  an  interesting  theorem  in  determinants  from 
which  results,  in  particular,  the  well  known  Lagrange  inter* 
polation  formula  together  with  a  remainder. 

XIX.  "Questioni  elementun  di  massinio  e  minimo."  FiLl- 

BERTO  CaSTEUJINO,  TuHo. 

Some  problems  in  maxima  and  minima  treated  by  algebraic 
equations  and  inequalities. 

XX.  "Sulle  varieta  ai^'ehriclie  a  tre  diinensioni  a  superficie- 
sezioni  razionali."    GiNO  Fang,  Turin. 

An  a!>stract  from  a  memoir  with  the  same  title  published  in 

AfifiaU  dc  Matcmaiica,  (o),  volume  24  (1915). 

XXI.  "  Tntroduzione  alia  teoria  della  forme  in  piil  serie  di 

variabiii.'*    Giovan-nt  Gta!^ibelli,  Messina. 

A  generalization  of  the  theory  of  connexes  (Clebsch- 
•  Died  Oct.  8, 1018. 
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Lindemann).  The  jkijxt  follows  two  others  on  the  same 
subject  published  in  Turin  by  the  author  in  1910  and  1912. 

One  cannot  turn  aside  from  reading  these  papers,  however 
cursorily,  without  a  feeling  of  profound  admirntion  for  the 
scholars  who  have  made  the  book  ]><»ssihle,  and  especially  at 
at  a  time  wlien  the  strain  of  the  war  \s  us  still  in  force.  Each 
paper  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  knowledge  or  else  a  fuller 
development  of  such  a  contribution  recently  commenced. 
^  The  total  is  a  wholly  worthy  epitome  of  sdentific  activity  even 
in  normal  times.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Professor  D'Ovidio  to  have  so  distinct  a  proof 
of  the  esteem  with  which  his  many  students,  associates,  and 
friends  regard  his  long  service  and  his  jjersonal  qualihcations 
as  an  inspiring  teacher.  One  cannot  do  better,  in  this  connec- 
tion, than  to  quote  again  from  the  preface.  "And  we  are 
certain  that  to  the  loved  teacher  our  publication  will  be  doubly 
gratifying  in  as  much  as  it  serves  also  to  show  how  Italy,  in 
the  tragic  hours  in  which  we  live — not  less  than  in  the  more 
grave  and  decidve  periods  of  her  earlier  struggles  for  redemp- 
tion— ^has  not  ceased  to  feed  the  sacred  flame  of  science." 

L.  Watland  Dowung. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

Plane  Geometry.    By  E.  Long  and  W.  C.Bbenke.    New  York, 

The  Century  Company, 

Tins  text  has  several  very  good  features.  First,  before  a 
theorem  is  demou.strated  a  method  of  attack  is  given.  Second, 
frequent  use  is  made  of  algebra  and  thereby  many  blind  proofs 
are  avoided.  Third,  construction  work  is  introduced  early 
in  the  course.  Fourth,  areas  are  introduced  before  proportion. 
Fifth,  a  little  trigonometry  and  analyti<  s  is  given. 

The  main  fault  with  the  book  is  that  it  contains  c|uite  a 
number  of  inaccurate  statements,  e.  g.,  "Place  th*  triangles 
with  their  longest  sides  together,"  page  32;    page  107, 

=  h-  {b  —  aY  is  only  true  if  A  is  acute  and  that  is  not 
at  all  necessary;  page  204,  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  are  incorrect. 

F.  M.  MOBOAN. 
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Plane  Geometrff,  By  JoHN  H.  Williams  and  Kenmbth  P. 

Williams.   CMcago,  Lyons  and  Camahan,  1915. 

This  text  in  my  estimation  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
a  plane  t.'eometry  book  should  not  be.  It  starts  with  n 
lot  of  formal  definitions  followed  by  demonstrative  work. 
There  are  so  many  inaccurate  and  incorrect  statements, 
definitions,  and  proofs  that  I  think  it  uudebirable  to  list  them. 
I  shall  however  state  a  few:  "An  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle 
is  the  angle  formed  by  producing  one  side  of  the  triangle"; 
^'A  triangle  is  defined  as  a  polygon  bounded  by  three  straight, 
lines,"  and  twenty  pages  later  we  find  the  definition  of  a 
polygon.  "The  limit  of  a  variable  is  a  constant  which  the 
vari  iMt'  is  supposed  to  approach  in  value  and  can  be  made  to 
differ  from  it  by  an  amount  that  is  less  than  any  assignable 
value,  but  can  not  be  inade  absolutely  equal  to  it." 

F.  M.  MORQAN.  • 

Theories  of  Energy.    By  Hohace  Perry.    New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1918.    vii  -|-  231  pp. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  as  misleading  as  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory.  The  author  does  not  consider  "theories  of 
energy,"  but  advances  a  theory  of  energy  due  to  his  own  resd- 
ing  and  reflection.  The  plural  character  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  considers  as  theories:  theory  of  energial  propagation, 
theory  of  the  energetic  atom,  theory  of  spectral  lines,  theory 
of  gravity,  theory  of  color,  etc.  The  unsatisfactory  character 
lies  in  both  the  results  of  his  reflections  and  the  gaps  in  his 
theory. 

In  the  first  place  (and  to  endeavor  to  point  out  the  very 
long  entire  list  of  features  of  his  explanation  of  energy  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable)  we  need  to  notice  Xns  idea  of 
matter.  lie  begins  on  the  first  page  with  the  assertion  that 
"All  space  is  filled  with  matter,  and  in  th^infiniteness  of  space 
there  is  no  vacuity  anywhere,  not  even  of  the  extent  of  an 
atom's  size,  and  the  universe,  embracing  all  the  matter  in 
existence,  b  continuous  throughout."  This  idea  that  the 
entirety  of  space  is  filled  with  a  continuous  material  medium 
was  new  when  Thomson's  vortex  atom  was  at  its  best,  but  is  far 
in  the  past  at  present.  Perry's  ether  is  perfectly  continuous 
in  all  space,  but  as  it  has  no  cohesion  l)etween  its  parts,  there 
is  "merely  a  togetherness  without  any  forcible  hold."  It  is  a 
perfect  fluid  with  perfect  passability." 
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This  ether  is  subject  to  condensations  and  rarefactions, 
which  are  propagated  in  all  directions.   The  chanuto  of  the 

wave  thus  produced  seems  not  to  enter  hh  f-nloulntions. 

Matter  is  continuous.  In  fart  the  electron  is  not  anywhere 
mentioned  in  the  theory  he  advances.  It  is  endowed  with 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  chemical  energy.  The  radio- 
active disintegration  is  merely  the  chipping  at  the  surface  of 
the  atom  due  to  the  motion  of  the  internal  energy.  Energy 
is  then  defined  to  be  the  internal  action  of  the  atom,  aU  energy 
being  dentiHc  in  character,  which  means  it  consists  of  conden- 
sation or  rarefaction  waves.  The  wave  frequent  differenti- 
ates the  various  forms  of  energy.  Gravity  on  this  scheme  is 
of  a  single  frequency. 

Magnetism  is  eneriry  generated  in  t}io  centers  of  the  iron 
atoms,  being  "the  natural  energy  of  tiic  iron,  modified  by  the 
substance  with  which  the  iron  is  comlnned  In  mdecules,  and 
augmented  through  a  certain  method  of  reciprocal  energize- 
ment."  The  remaining  definitions  may  be  passed  over.  The 
author  seems  to  be  familiar  with  a  number  of  antiquated  text- 
books of  a  college  grade,  and  somewhat  witli  modern  phenom- 
ena. From  these  he  has  attrmpted  to  build  up  an  explana- 
tion of  the  very  intricate  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  whole 
of  physics.   The  result  is  what  would  have  been  expected. 

James  Bybnie  Shaw. 


NOTES. 

The  April  number  (vDluine  20,  number  2)  of  the  Trans- 
aciions  of  the  American  MaUwmatical  Society  c<»ntains  the 
following  papers:  "Memoir  on  the  general  theory  of  surfaces 
and  rectilinear  congruences,"  by  6.  M.  Gbeen;  "Modular 
concomitant  scales,  with  a  fundamental  system  of  formal 
covariants,  modulo  3,  of  the  binary  quadratic,"  by  O.  E. 
Glenn;  "Concerning  a  set  of  postulates  for  plane  analysis 
situs,"  by  R.  L.  Moore;  "On  the  limit  functions  of  sequences 
of  continuous  functions  converging  relatively  uniformly,"  by 
E.  AY.  Chittenden. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  held 
at  Washington  April  28^0,  Professors  Oswald  Veblen,  E.  J. 
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WiLCZYNSKi,  and  E,  B.  Wilson  were  elected  memhcr^.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Kasneb  read  a  paper  on  "Geometry  of  the 
wave  equation/' 

At  tHe  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  mathematical  society  on 
May  9,  the  following  papers  were  read:  By  W.  H.  Metzler, 

"Tli(()iriris  concennng  the  differentiation  of  a  circuhint;'* 
by  T.  M.  MacKobebt,  "The  integrals  of  the  hypergeometric 
equation." 

The  Indian  mathematical  society  held  its  second  conference 
at  Bombay,  January  11-13,  in  connection  with  the  session  of 
the  Indian  science  congress.  Ftofessor  A.  C,  L.  Wilkimbon, 
of  Elphinatone  College,  Bombay,  is  president.  The  society 
has  a  membership  of  195. 

The  following  university  courses  in  mathematics  are  an- 
nounced: 

CoLiTvfBiA  University  (academic  year  1919-1920). — By 
Professor  T.  S.  Fiske:  Differential  equations,  four  hours. — By 
Professor  F.  N.  Cole:  Invariants  and  higher  plane  curves, 
three  hours  (second  term);  Theory  of  groups,  three  hours. — 
By  Professor  James  ^Iaclay:  Theory  of  functions,  four  hours 
(&st  term). — By  Professor  D.  E.  Smith:  History  of  mathe- 
matics, two  hours;  Practicum  in  the  history  of  mathematics, 
four  hours. — By  Professor  C.  J.  Keysek:  "Modern  theories  in 
geometry,  four  hours. — By  Professor  Ed  ward  Kasner:  Semi- 
nar in  differential  geometry,  two  hours. — By  Professor  W.  B. 
Fite:  Differential  equations,  three  hours. — ^By  Dr.  J.  F, 
But:  Transcendental  functions,  three  hours  (second  term). 

COBNELL  T^xiVEKsiTY  (academic  year  1919-1920). — By  Pro- 
fessor James  jMcMahon:  Mathematics  of  insurance  and  proba- 
biUties;  Actuarial  science. — By  Professor  J.  II.  Tanner: 
Mathematics  of  finance.  By  Professor  ViRGiL  Snyder:  Bi- 
rational  transformations;  Theory  of  equations  (second  term). 
— By  Professor  i .  Iv.  Sharpe:  Fourier  series  and  the  potential 
function.— By  Professor  Akthub  Ranum:  Non-eudidean 
geometry  (fint  term);  Theory  of  numbers  (second  term).— 
By  Professor  W.  B.  Carver:  Ph)jective  geometry. — By 
Professor  D.  C.  Giuaspie:  Elementary  differential  equations; 
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Calculus  of  variations. — By  Professor  \V.  A.  iitit'*'*  iiz;  Theory 
of  groups;  Vector  analy9ia.--By  Professor  C.  F.  Osaig: 
Theory  of  differential  equations;  Mathematics  for  teachers. 
— ^By  Professor  F.  W.  OwExs:  Advanced  calculus;  Mechanics. 
— ^By  Dr.  H.  B.  Owens:  Advanced  analytic  geometry. 
All  courses  are  three  hours  a  week. 

Harvard  Univeksity  (ar?irl'Mnic  year  1919-1920). —All 
courses  meet  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year,  except 
those  marked  *,  which  meet  for  half  a  year. — By  Professor 
W.  F.  Osgood:  Differential  and  integral  calculus  (advanced 
course);  Infinite  series  and  products;*  Galois's  theory  of 
equations.* — ^By  Professor  C.  L.  Boutox:  The  elementary 
theory  of  differential  equations;*  Differential  equations,  with 
an  introduction  to  Lie's  theory  of  continuous  groups. — By 
Professor  J,  L.  Couuduk:  Intro<luetion  to  modern  Efcnmetry 
and  modern  algebra;  Projective  geometry;*  Non-eu(  li'^can 
geometry.* — By  Professor  E.  V.  Huntington:  The  luuda- 
mental  concepts  of  mathematics.* — By  Professor  O.  D.  Kel- 
logg (of  the  University  of  Missouri):  Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  potential  functions  and  Laplace's  equation;*  Vector 
analysis.*— By  Professor  G.  D.  BmKiioFF:  Differential  and 
integral  calculus  (advanced  course);*  The  analytical  theory 
of  heat  and  problems  in  elfistir*  vibrations;*  The  partial 
differential  equations  of  mathematiral  jjhysics. — By  Professor 

 !  The  theory  of  functions  (intro<]uct(jry  course); 

Developments  in  series;*  Dynamics  (second  course);*  By  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Graustein:  Differential  geometry  of  curves  and 
surfaces. — ^By  Dr.  H.  C.  M.  Mouse:  Elliptic  functions;*  Auto> 
morphlc  functions.*— By  Dr.  I.  A.  Babnett:  Integral  equa^ 
tions;*  Functions  of  lines.* 

Professor  Kellogg  will  conduct  a  fortnigjitly  seminar  in 
analysis.  Courses  of  research  are  also  offered  by  Professor 
OsGuoD  in  the  theory  of  functions,  by  Professor  Borrox  in 
the  tlieory  of  point  transformations,  by  Professor  Coolidge 
in  geometry,  by  Professor  Kellogg  in  analysis,  by  Professor 
BiRKiiOFF  in  the  theory  of  differential  equations,  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Graubtein  in  geometry. 

Princeton  UNivEitsiTY  (academic  year  1919-1920). — By 
Professor  IT.  B.  Fine:  Functions  of  a  complex  variable. — 
By  Professor  L,  P.  Eisenhart:  Differential  geometry. — By 
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Firofessor  Oswald  Veblen:  Seminar  in  analysis  situs. — By 
Professor  Pierre  Boutroux:  Linear  di£Perential  equations. — 
By  Professor  J.  H.  M.  Weddsbbubn:  Higher  algebra* 
All  courses  are  three  hours  a  week. 

University  op  Chicago.  Autuinii  quarter: — By  Professor 
E.  H.  Moore:  S<Mniiiar  in  geiitral  analysis,  I,  two  hours; 
Matrices  in  general  analysis,  four  hours. — By  Professor  G.  A. 
Buss:  Theory  of  functions  of  a  real  variable,  four  hours; 
Calculus,  I»  five  hours. — ^By  Professor  L.  E.  Dickson:  Con* 
tinuous  groujLs,  four  hours;  Elementary  theory  of  equations, 
four  .hours. — ^By  Professor  H.  E.  Slvught;  Differential  equa- 
tions, four  hours. — By  Professor  A.  C.  LrxN:  Vector  analysis, 
four  liours;  Applied  mathematics,  five  hours.  Winter  quar- 
ter:- -  By  Professor  E.  H.  Moore:  Seminar  in  general  analysis, 
II,  two  hoiirs;  Theory  of  functions  of  infinitely  many  \  ariubles 
in  general  analysis,  four  hours. — By  Professor  G.  A.  Bliss: 
Calculus  of  variations,  five  hours;  Calculus,  II,  five  hours. — 
By  Fhvfessor  L.  £.  Dickson:  Theory  of  algebraic  invariants, 
four  hours;  Solid  analytics,  four  hours. — By  Fh)fessor  H.  E. 
Slaught:  Theory  of  definite  integrals,  four  hours. — By  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  WiLCZYNSKi:  Projective  geometry,  I,  four  hours. — 
By  Proff'ssor  A.  C.  LrxN:  A p]>li cations  of  vector  analysis  in 
the  theory  of  electromagneiiMii,  four  hours;  Applied  mathe- 
matics, II,  five  hours.  By  Professor  J.  W.  A.  Young:  Calcu- 
lus, I,  five  hours.  Spring  quarter By  Professor  E.  H.  Moore: 
Seminar  in  general  analysis.  III,  two  hours;  Theory  of  func- 
tions of  infinitely  many  variables  in  general  analysis,  II,  four 
hours. — By  Professor  G.  A.  Bliss:  Functions  of  lines,  four 
hours;  Calculus,  III,  five  hours. — By  Professor  L.  E.  Dickson: 
Finite  pnnips,  four  hours. — By  Professor  E.  J.  Wilczynski: 
Higher  geometry,  four  hours;  Projective  geometry,  TI,  four 
hours. — By  Professor  A.  C.  Lunn:  The  theory  t)f  relativity, 
four  hours;  Applied  mathematics,  III,  five  hours. — By  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  A.  Young;  Limits  and  series,  four  hours; 
Calculus,  II,  five  hours. 

Univbrsitt  op  Ilunois  (academic  year  1919-1920).— By 

Professor  E.  T.  Towvsfxd:  Differential  equations  and  ad- 
vanccfl  ealeulus;  Functions  of  real  variables.— By  Professor 
G.  A.  AiiLLKR:  Theory  of  equations  (first  term);  Theory  of 
groups,  II. — By  Professor  J.  B.  fcjHAW:  Fundamental  functions  . 
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(first  term) ;  FunctioiiAl  transformations  (second  term). — ^By 
Ftofessor  A.  B.  Coble:  AutomorpMc functions;  Solid azudytie 
geometry  (second  term). — By  Professor  R.  D.  Caraiichael: 
Linoar  difference  equations. — By  Professor  Arnold  Emch: 
Algebraic  surfaces. — By  Professor  A.  R.  Crathorne  :  Actuar- 
ial theory. — By  Professor  A.  J.  Kempxer:  INIodern  algebra. — 
By  Dr.  E.  B.  Lytle:  History  of  mathematics,  two  hours 
(second  term).— By  Dr,  Hknbt  BumBEaa:  IVojective  geom- 
etry. AU  courses  are  tliree  hours  a  week  unless  otherwise 
designated. 

UNi^TvRSiTi'  OF  Penn.sylvania  (summer  session,  July  8  to 
August  16). — By  Professor  G.  H.  Hallett:  Higher  rniciilus, 
five  hours. — By  Professor  H.  H.  Mitchell:  Mathematical 
theory  of  probability,  five  hours. — By  Professor  R.  L.  Moore: 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 
five  hours. 

Yale  UznvEBsnr  (academic  year  1919-1920).— By  Pro- 
fessor James  Pierpont:  Elliptic  functions. — By  Professor 
P.  F.  Smith:  FnnTMlntions  of  geometry. — By  Professor  E.  W. 
Brown:  Hydrodynamics  with  applications  to  aeronautics. — 
By  Professor  W.  R.  Longley  :  Theory  of  differential  equations. 
— By  Professor  J.  I.  Tracey:  Modern  geometry,  includuig 
differential  geometry  (a  first  course). — By  Mr.  J.  K.  WHrrrs^ 
mobe:  Differential  geometry.— By  Dr.  J.  R.  Kune:  Ad- 
vanced algebra.  All  courses  are  two  hours  a  week. 

The  announcement  in  the  May  Bulletin  of  tlie  death  of 
Professor  II.  G.  ZErTHKx  was  an  error  which  the  rf'sj)f)nsible 
editor  is  more  tJian  ghid  to  correct.  Professor  Zeuthen  cele- 
brated on  February  lo  his  eightieth  birthday.  The  Bulletin 
wishes  this  Nestor  of  Danish  mathematicians  many  happy 
returns. 

At  Harvard  University,  assistant  professor  G.  D.  Birkhoff 

has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  mathematics. 
Assistant  professor  W.  C.  Graustein,  of  Rice  Institute,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Brown 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Ritpp,  Jr.,  have  been  appointed  instructors. 
Professor  0.  D.  Kellogg,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  for  the 
academic  year  1919-1920. 
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In  the  department  of  mathematics  of  the  Naval  academy  at 
Annapolis,  the  following  promotions  have  been  announced;  to 
be  professor,  Mr.  Paul  C apron;  to  be  associate  professors, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kino  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Eppes;  to  be  assistant  pro- 
fessors, Mr.  J.  A.  BuLLABD,  Mr.  John  Ttler,  Mr.  AitTHtrR 
KiERN  Ax.  Mr.  J.  N.  Galloway,  ^Ir.  Alexander  Dillingham, 
and  Dr.  G.  R.  Clements.  Dr.  G.  H.  Cresse,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  MichigaUi  has  been  appointed  instructor. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Professor  G.  X.  Bauer 
remains  on  leave  of  absence  until  January  1,  1920.  Assistant 
professor  Dunham  Jackbon»  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics^  and  Major  W.  L.  Hart 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor.  Mr.  R.  W.  Brink 
has  been  promoted  from  an  instructorship  to  an  assistant 
professorship,  and  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1919-1920,  during  which  time  he  will  be  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Kdinbiir^li.  ^Fi'^s  Minna  J.  SCHICK  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  mathematics. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Wilder  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Northwestern  University. 

Mr.  p.  a.  Fraleic.h,  of  Cornell  Uuniversity,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Dartmouth  College. 
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JosDAM  (C.)'  See  Haubbn  (G.  H.). 

Milne  TW.  P.)  ami  WESTrn-rr  M.  J^.).  A  first  coursr  in  the  calculus. 
Part  1 :  Powers  of  x.    Ltjiuioti,  Bell,  1918.   20  +  190  pp,        38.  (id. 
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Pascal  (E.).  Lezioni  di  calcolo  infinitesimaie.  2a  parte:  Calcolo  into- 
grale.  4a  edizione  riveduta.  (Manual!  Hoe|di.)  Milano,  Hoepli, 
1919.    24mo.   8  +  330  pp.  L.  4.50 

PiCARD  (E.).   See  Halphen  (G.  H  ). 

PoiNCAnfi  (H  ).   See  Halphen  (G.  H  ). 

Rtcci-CuRBASTRo  (Q.).  Lexioni  di  analiai  algebrica  ed  infiniteaniale. 
Fadova,  tip.  Univenitana,  1918.  8vo.  13 +  645  pp.        L.  27.00 
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VssaiOT  (E.) .   See  Halphbn  (G  .  H  . ) . 
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WJB9T1N  (O.  £.).  Grafisk  rakning  med  komplexa  tal.  Stockholm,  Nor- 
etedt,  1918.  8vo.  07  pp.  Kr.2.50 

WiELSiTNXB  (H.).  Algebraische  Kurven.  II:  Allgemeinc  ESgetttchaften. 
(Sammlung  CMtodien,  Nr.  486.)  Beiliii,  Gtechen,  1918.        M.  1.25 

n.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

Ahbiw  (W  ).   Hebrtiflche  Amulette  rait  mafwdwii  ZaUenquadiaten. 

Berlin,  L.  Lamm,  1916.   8vo.   19  pp.  M.  1.00 

Allex  (F.).   See  Taylor  (E.  H.). 

Cbantz  (P.).  Arithmetik  und  Algebra  znm  Selbstunterricht,  I  und  II. 
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Crockktt  (C.  W.).  Mathematical  review.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  Rcom- 
eUy.  Troy,  Reneeelaer  Pdlyteehmc  Institute,  1918.  12mo.   1  lO  pp. 

Gallucci  (G.).  Algebra e geometria metricaper il 2o corse liceale classico 
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Jadanxa  (X  ).  Tavole  t;u  h<  ometriche  centesimali.  4a  ediaione  stereo- 
tipu.    Torino,  V.  Boiiu,  1918.    Svo.    4+64  pp.  L.  3.50 
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Morgan  (F.  M.).  Essentials  of  algebra  and  geometir.  Six  lessons  rae- 
poratory  to  tbe  atudy  of  trigonometry.  New  York,  National  War 
Work  Counctl  of  Young  ChriaUaii  AMOciatioDi  1919.  HhM, 

58  pp. 

Schubert  (.H  )-  Arithmetik  und  Algebra.  (f?ammlung  Goschen,  Nr.  47.) 
2te  durchgc8«d)ene  Auflage.  7tc3r  Neudruck.  Berun,  Gaechen,  1917. 
Svo.   171pp.  M.  1.00 
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ScHtiLKE  (A.).  ViersteUigc  Lo|^thmentafeln  filr  den  Schulgebrauch  zu- 
sammenceBtellt.   lOte  AuBage.  Leipng,  Teubner,  1917.   10  +  22 

pp.  M.  0.70 

Taylor  (E.  H.)  and  Allen  (F.).  Junior  high  school  niAiheiiiatics.  New 
York,  Holt,  1919.    12mo.   9  +  208  pp.  $0.80 

in.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Abraham  (M.).  Theohe  der  Elektrizitat.  Iter  Band:  Einfuhrung  in  die 
Maxwellsche  Theorie  der  Elektrizit&t.  5te  umgearbeitetc  Auflage. 
Ldm  1918.  M.  13.00 
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Ashley  (R.  H.).  Chnmicul  r  ilr  ulations.  2<'l  pilition  revised.  NewYoik, 
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GouaaATn  (A.).  See  Scvau  (F.). 

CONNAI88ANCB  des  temps  on  des  moovements  edlestee  pour  le  m^-ridien  de 
Paris  k  I'usage  des  aatronomes  et  des  navigateurapoUT  1920.  T'  ln  \ 
Gauthicr-Villars,  1918.    8vo.    30  +  756  pp.  I  r.  5.iH) 

Edoinotom  (A.  S.}.  Report  on  the  relativity  theory  of  gravitation.  Lon- 
don, Flqwcal  Society  of  London,  1918.  7  +  91  pp.  Ob. 

EiiBLBT  (H.  H.).  See  GLSicHBif  (A.). 

Fawort(R.C.}.  Dynamics.  Part  2.  (Bell's  MatlieDiatieal  Series.) 
London,  BeU,  1919 . .   Pp.  8  +  17$h355  +  7.  2b.  6d. 

FLAiofASiOM  (C).   See  Annuaire  astronouique. 

Freckdlich  ( — .).  Die  Grundlagcn  (h-r  Kin.steinischen  Gravifations- 
theorie.    2te  Auflage.    Berlin,  Springer,  1917.  M.3.60 

Gl£1CH£N  (A.).  The  theory  of  modern  optical  instruments.  A  reference 
book  for  physieutB,  manufaeturen  of  optical  instruments,  and  for 
offirprs  in  the  army  and  navy.  Tran.<«lat(Hi  from  the  Gemian  by  A. 
Gieichen,  H.  H.  Emsley  and  VV .  8waine.  With  an  appendix  on  range 
finden.  Londoui  H.  M.  S.  O.,  1918.   12 +  370  pp. 
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Kemp  (P.).  Alternating  current  electrical  engineering.  London,  Mac- 
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pp.  L.  4  50 

NEUEVnoRFF  (Ji.).  Praktisclio  Mathcmatik.  Iter  Tcil:  Gniplii.sclif  ]>:ir- 
steiluugeu.  VerkiirzU^ti  Ikcliuen.  Daa  Hechnen  init  lubelien. 
Mechanische  Rechenhilfsmittel.  Kaufm&nnisches  Re<  htKn  im  tag- 
lichen  Lebfn.  Wahrscheinlichkcitsrechnuog.  2te  Auflage.  Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1917.    4  +  106  pp.  M.  1.20 

Pao£  (V.  W.).  The  A  B  C  of  aviatioo.  London,  Crosby  Lockwood, 
1918.  274  pp.  +  7  plates.  12s.  6d. 

Severi  (F.).  Lezioni  di  geometria  di'scrHtiva,  dc-ttatc  ncll.i  r.  univorsiti 
di  Padova  e  nelia  libeaia  university  di  Ferrara  e  raccolte  dali'  assistente 
prof.  A.  Oomeaaatti.  Padova,  tip.  Univefaitaria)  1918.  Svo.  12 
+  728  pp.  con  tavole.  L.  29.00 

Stoltz  (G.).  I^tjiimninp  av  .'^jutton  Rvonf^ka  livforsakringsbolags  dodlig- 
hetstabelier  for  lakareundcrsokta  lixiorsakrade.  Stockholm,  K.  L. 
Bedonaii,  1917.  8vo.  6  +  210  pp. 

QwAssm  (W.).  See  Ouicben  (A.). 

Vat>:k  (R.).  Die  Dampfma.>^rhinc.  I:  TVirkungswei.^e  des  Danipfos  iin 
Keasel  und  in  der  Maschine.  4te  Autlage.  II:  Ihre  Geataitung  und 
Verwendung.  2te  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1918.  M.  I.fi0  +  1.50 
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THE  APRIL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MATH- 
EMATICAL SOCIETY. 

The  two  liundred  and  third  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday,  April  26,  1919,  ex- 
tending through  the  usual  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
This  being  the  first  eastern  meeting  since  October,  the  attend- 
ance was  large,  indicating,  as  it  may  he  hoped,  a  revival  of  the 
conditions  preceding  the  war.  The  following  sixty-seven 
members  were  present : 

Professor  R.  C.  Archibald,  Professor  R.  A.  Arms,  Dr.  Char- 
lotte C.  Barnuzn,  Professor  Susan  R.  Benedict,  Professor  G. 
D.  Bbkhoff,  Fh>fessor  B.  H.  Camp,  Ftofessor  F.  N.  Cole,  Pro- 
fessor Louise  D.  Cummings,  Professor  C.  H.  Currier,  Dr. 
Mary  F.  Curtis,  Dr.  Tobias  Dantzig,  Dr.  J.  V.  DePorte,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Fischer,  Professor  T.  S.  Fiske,  Professor  W.  B.  Fite, 
Professor  A.  B.  Frizell,  Mr.  T.  C.  Fry,  Professor  W.  V.  N. 
Garretson,  Professor  O.  E.  Glenn,  Professor  W.  C.  Graustein, 
Dr.  T.  H.  Gromvall,  Professor  C  C.  Grove,  Professor  C.  O. 
Gunther,  Captain  Dunham  Jackison,  Mr.  S.  A.  Joffe,  Professor 
Edward  Kasner,  Professor  O.  D.  Kellogg,  Professor  C.  J.  Key- 
ser,  Dr.  E.  A.  T.  Kircher,  Dr.  J,  II.  Kline,  Dr.  K.  W.  Lamson, 
President  E.  O.  Lovett,  Professor  James  Maclay,  Professor 
L.  C.  Mathewson,  Professor  R.  L.  Moore,  Professor  F.  M. 
Morgan,  Professor  Frank  Morley,  Professor  6.  W.  MulUns, 
Dr.  F.  D.  Mumaghan,  Mr.  L.  S.  Odeli,  Mr.  George  Paas- 
well.  Dr.  Alexander  Fell,  Professor  Anna  J.  Pt  11,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Pfeiffer,  Professor  Susan  M.  Rambo,  Professor  11.  W.  Reddick, 
Professor  R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  Dr.  J.  F.  Ritt,  Professor  E.  D. 
Roe,  Jr.,  Dr.  Cfiroline  E.  Seely,  Professor  L.  P.  SiceloflP,  Pro- 
fessor C;iara  E.  Smith,  Professor  D.  E.  Smith,  Professor  P.  F. 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  M.  Stetson,  Professor  II.  1).  T}iomi)son,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Vandiver,  Major  Oswald  Veblen,  Mr.  li.  E.  Webb,  Dr. 
Marv  E.  Wells,  Professor  H.  S.  White,  Mr.  J.  K.  W'hittemore, 
Dr.  €.  E.  WUder.  Miss  EDaC.  Williains,  Dr.  EmUy  C.  WiUiams, 
Professor  Ruth  G.  Wood,  Professor  J.  W.  Young. 

President  Morley  occupied  the  chair,  being  relieved  by 
Professor  Kasner.  He  Council  announced  the  election  of  the 
following  persons  to  membership  in  the  Society:  Mr.  X.  W. 
Akimoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Tobias  Dantaig,  Columbia 
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University;  Mr.  A.  C.  Maddox.  Guthrie,  Okla.;  Mr.  Mont- 
ford  Morrison,  Chicago,  III.;  Professor  Ganesh  Prasad,  Cen- 
tral Hindu  College,  Benares,  India;  Mr,  F.  M.  Weida,  State 
University  of  Iowa;  Mr.  C.  L.  E,  Wolfe,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Two  applications  for  membership  in  the  Society  were 
received. 

It  was  decided  to  Ik  1!  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  September  2-4.  Profes* 
sors  Beman,  Bliss,  Karpinski.  Osgood,  and  the  Secretary  were 
appointed  a  cf  inmittee  on  ari  iaifipments  for  this  meeting  A 
committee,  coiir^isting  of  Professors  Bliss,  iiirkhofT,  and  Veb- 
len,  was  appointed  to  prepare  nominations  for  officers  and 
other  members  of  the  Council  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  December. 

Professors  £.  W.  Brown,  L.  E.  Dickson,  and  H.  S.  White 
were  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  Society  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Physical  Sciences  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
and  President  R.  S.  Woodward  and  Professors  G.  D.  BirkhofT 
nrtfl  W.  D.  MacMillan  as  representatives  of  the  Society  in  the 
American  Section  of  the  1  ntM  iiational  Astronomical  Union. 

Professor  Archibald,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
publication  of  a  mathematical  year  book,  presented  a  pre- 
liminary report;  the  committee  was  continued  and  asked  to 
make  a  further  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

Professor  A.  B.  Coble  was  appointed  to  succeed  Professor 
D.  R.  Curtiss  as  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee 
of  the  Transactions. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  reports  on  tlie  work 
in  ballistics  at  Aberdeen  and  Washington,  which  occupied  the 
first  part  of  the  afternoon  session.  Titles  and  abstracts  of 
theae  reports  are  included  in  the  list  below  (papers  14, 15,  16). 

About  fifty  members  and  friends  gathered  at  the  midday 
luncheon.  Thirty-two  attended  the  dinner  in  the  evening. 
Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  return  of  these  pleas* 
ant  occasions. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  this  meeting: 

(1)  ppdfessor  C.  J.  Keyser:  ''Concerning  groups  of  dyadic 
relations  in  an  arbitrary  field." 

(2)  Mr.  T.  K.  ^V urn emore:  "  Certain  functional  equations 
connected  with  minimal  surfaces." 

(3)  Professor  W.  B.  Frrs:  "Linear  functional  differential 
equations." 
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(4)  Mr.  L.  B.  Robinson:  "Note  on  a  theorem  due  to  Wilo 

zynski." 

(5)  Mr.  L.  B.  Robinson;  "A  curious  system  of  polyno> 

jnials,  continued." 

(6)  Professor  O.  E.  Glenn:  "  Covariants  of  binary  modular 
groups." 

(7)  Professor  O.  E.  Glenn:  "Modular  covariant  theory  of 
the  binary  quartic.  Tables"  (preliminary  report). 

(8)  Professor  O.  £.  Glenn:  "Invariants  of  velocity  and 

of  acceleration." 

(9)  Professor  F.  H.  S afford:  "Reduction  of  the  elliptic 
element  to  the  Weierstrass  form." 

(10)  Mr.  Philip  Franklin:  "Computation  of  the  complex 
roots  of  the  function  P(z)." 

(11)  Dr.  A.  R.  Schweitzer:  "On  the  history  of  functional 
equations"  (preliminary  report). 

(12)  PkDfeasor  £.  D.  Roe,  Jr.:  "The  irreducible  factors  of 
1  -f-  J*  +       H-  x^~^.   Second  paper." 

(13)  Professor  £.  D.  Roe,  Jb.:  "The  irreducible  factors  of 
a  circulant." 

(14)  Captain  Dunham  Jackson:  "Contributions  of  modern 
mathematics  to  exterior  ballistics." 

(15)  Dr.  T.  ki.  GRONWiiLL:  "Qualitative  properties  of  the 
ballistic  trajectory." . 

(16)  Major  Oswald  Veblen:  "Progress  in  design  of  artil- 
lery projectiles." 

(17)  Professor  G.  D.  Birkhoff:  "Boundary  value  and  ex- 
pansion problem  for  differential  systems  of  the  first  order." 

(18)  Professor  G.  D.  BmKnoFF:  "  Xote  on  the  closed  curves 
described  by  a  particle  moving  on  a  surface  in  a  gravitational 
field." 

(19)  Professor  G.  D.  Birkhoff:  "Note  on  the  problem  of 
three  bodies." 

(20)  Professor  Edwabo  Kasner:  "A  characteristic  prop- 
erty of  central  forces." 

(21)  Dr.  J.  F.  Ritt:  "On  weighting-factor  curves  for  low 

elevations." 

(22)  Professor  A.  C.  Lunn:  "Some  functional  equations  in 
the  theorv  of  relativitv." 

(23)  Dr.  J.  11.  Klixe;  "(Concerning  sense  on  closed  curves 
in  non-metrical  plane  analysis  situs." 

(24)  Plofessor  R.  L.  Moobb:  "On  the  most  general  class 
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L  of  Frgchet  in  which  the  Heine-Borel-Lebesgue  theorem 

holds  true." 

(25)  Mr.  H.  S.  Vandtver:  "On  the  class  number  of  the 
field  and  the  second  case  of  Fermat's  last  theorem.  ' 

(26)  Professor  F.  W.  Beal:  "  On  certain  ] points  of  congru- 
ences of  circles." 

(27)  Plrofessor  L.  L.  Silvebuan:  "Hegukr  traDsformations 
of  divergent  series  and  integrals." 

(28)  Mr.  T.  C.  Fry:  "The  application  of  the  modern  the- 
ories (»f  integration  to  the  solution  of  differfnti.il  equations." 

(29)  Dr.  C.  A.  Fis(iikk:  "Completely  continuous  trans- 
formations and  Stieltjes  integral  equations." 

(30)  Professor  Arnold  Emch:  "On  closed  curves  described 
by  a  spherical  pendulum." 

(31)  Professor  H.  S.  White:  "An  explicit  formula  for  two 
old  problems." 

(32)  Ptofessor  L.  P.  EisENHART:  "THply  conjugate  sys- 
tems with  equal  point  invariants." 

Mr.  Franklin  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Gronwall.  The  papers 
of  Mr,  Robinson,  Professor  SafTord,  Dr.  Schweitzer,  Professor 
Lunn,  Professor  Beal,  Professor  Silverman,  Mr.  iry,  Dr. 
Fischer,  Professor  Emeii,  Professor  White,  and  Professor  Eis- 
enhart  were  read  by  title.  Abstracts  of  the  papers  follow 
below. 

1.  If  the  domain  of  a  relation  be  identical  with  its  co- 
domain  and  therefore  with  its  held,  then,  whatever  field  be 
given,  any  relation  of  tiie  kind  in  question  l)elongs  to  one  and 
but  one  of  the  following  nine  types  of  relations:  one-one,  one- 
some,  some-one,  some-some,  one-many,  many-one,  some-many, 
many-some,  many-many.  These  classes  together  with  those 
formed  from  them  by  logical  addition  constitute  a  certain 
class  C  of  classes  of  relations.  Ftofessor  Keyser  has  deter- 
mined what  members  of  C  are  groups,  the  rule  of  combination 
being  relative  multipUcation. 

2.  In  Mr.  Whittemore's  pajx-r  fnnctional  equations  for  the 
Enneper-Weierstrass  function  deiinuig  a  real  miximial  surface, 
which  express  certain  properties  of  the  surface,  are  solved, 
and  from  the  results  several  theorems  are  obtained. 

3.  Professor  Fite  establishes  the  existence  of  solutions  of  a 
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certain  class  of  linear  functional  differential  equations  and 
discusses  the  properties  of  the  functions  defined  by  certain 
mixed  difference  equations. 

4.  At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society  (April  28, 1917)  Mr. 
Robinson  showed  that  the  general  system  of  linear  homoge- 
neous differential  equations  could  be  reduced  to  a  canonical 
form  whose  covariants  could  be  computed  by  a  finite  number 
of  quadratures.  This  result  was  accepted  for  publication  by 
the  editors  of  the  Johns  Hopfemt  Circular.  Subsequently  the 
author  discovered  that  his  method  yields  a  very  neat  proof 
of  the  theorem  enunciated  by  Wilczynski  on  page  39  of  his 
Projective  Differential  Geometry. 

5.  In  this  pnpcr  Mr.  Robinson  continues  a  note  renf?  nt  the 
summer  meeting  of  1918.   Given  a  system  of  equations 

(r=  1,2,  ...,n),  {i>k); 

polarize  each  of  the  above  equations  with  respect  to  ihr  r 
follo^nng  points:  Xiry  x^r,  •  •  ',Xn+i  r  =  1,2,  ••  •,??).  Denote 
the  resulting  system  by  Jj.  The  system  ttjinposed  of  Ji  and 
Jt  can  be  designated  by  P.  Solve  Ji  with  respect  to  jcir,  sub- 
stitute the  solutions  in  J%,  and  rationalise.  Write  the  co- 
efficients of  the  resulting  forms  thus: 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  existence  of 

values  of  tlie  j-'s  anTinllinp  P  and  not  annulling  all  the  deter- 
minants of  the  matrix  |,  .r,;  j|  {i  —  1,  2,  •  •  •,  n  -f-  X)(J  =  1,2, 
•  •    n)  is  given  by  the  vanishing  of  all  the  C's. 

6.  Contributions  relating  to  processes,  general  and  enumer- 
ative,  for  complete  systems  of  covariants  of  binary  forms 
transformed  modulo  2,  or  3,  are  treated  in  Professor  Glenn's 

paper,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  tabulated  results,  and 
methods,  of  a  number  of  papers  by  the  author  on  formal  mod- 
ular covariant  theory  (mod  p),*  An  algorism  of  modular 

*  Fur  li  trentment  of  universal  eo variants  of  modular  gmupii,  tee  Diok* 
son,  TToruactiom,  vol.  12  (1911),  p.  75. 
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convolution,  involving  simultaneous  invariants  and  covar- 
iants,  is  here  given  as  a  new  conclusion,  and  the  forms  from 
the  complete  systems  of  former  papers  are  exhibited  under. 

the  notation  of  tlii.s  aljjorism. 

The  paper  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Proceedings 
0/  the  National  Academy  of  Sciencee, 

7.  The  doctrine  of  the  covariant  scale  and  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  formal  modular  concomitant  system  by  a 
process  of  passing  from  degree  to  degree,  developed  by  ^o- 
fessor  Glenn  in  former  papers,  now  enables  him  to  derive 
fundamental  systems  of  the  binary  quartic  form  with  reference 
to  the  linear  congruence  jrronps      (mod  2),  and  6^4^  (mod  3). 

also  extends  the  general  theory  of  the  forms  of  even  order 
transformed  modulis  2  and  3,  and  summarizes  eertain  conclu- 
sions in  this  theory  in  covariant  tables  for  the  forms  of  orders 
4,  6,  8.  The  problem  of  the  complete  semin variant  system 
is,  in  the  methods  of  this  paper,  a  phase  of  a  theorem  on  the 
redttcibility  modulo  p  of  the  general  quartic  of  order  >     ^  1. 

8.  In  relativity  theory  the  velocity  (x,  y,  2)  of  a  point  mov- 
ing unifdfTnly,  as  obserxed  from  a  system  of  reference  8,  is 
conneeiesi  with  the  apparent  velocity  y',z')  for  an  obser- 
ver situated  upon  a  system  S',  moving  relatively  to  S,  by  a  set 
of  equations  of  substitution  upon  the  variables  ^,  j/,  z;jc\  y', 
s'.  Ftofessor  Glenn  constructs  systems  of  concomitants,  both 
universal  and  quantitative,  in  each  of  two  domains,  for  these 
transformations.  A  similar  invariant  theory  of  acceleration 
is  developed. 

9.  A  formula  for  the  rednctidii  of  the  elliptic  element  to 
the  Weierstrass  form  and  qnc)te<l  by  Biermann  as  derived 
from  Weierstrass'  lectures  has  been  discussed  briefly  by  Green- 
hill,  Enneper  and  others.  Haentzschel  has  referred  to  it  as 
the  most  general  solution  of  the  differentia]  equation  satisfied 
by  all  elliptic  functions,  and  then  used  it  as  a  basis  of  exten- 
sion and  criticism  of  Wangerin's  surfaces  in  a  potential  prob* 
lem.  Professor  Safford  has  pubHshed  several  articles  con- 
cerninp  Wanpjerin's  and  ITaentzscluTs  results.  nn<\  in  this 
paper  gives  new  facts  about  the  formula,  showing  in  particular 
that  it  is  not  a  more  general  form  but  arises  solely  from  a 
change  of  constants. 
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10.  By  a  method  based  on  an  existence  proof  recently  given 

by  T.  H.  Gronwi^ll.  tlie  numerical  values  of  tlio  four  complex 
roots  of  the  P-function  aiisociatcd  with  the  gamma  iunction 
have  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Franklin.  The  valuers  found  are: 
-  1.72G297()±  1.2380921i  and  -  3.7204730  =t  .54007401. 

11.  Dr.  Schweitzer  compiles  a  first  section  of  a  bibliography 
(with  critical  notes)  of  functional  equations,  excluding  ref- 
erences primarily  to  difference,  difYerential  and  integral  equa- 
tions, or  mixed  types  of  such  equations.  The  present  work, 
which  the  autlior  hopes  tu  amplify,  is  divided  into  I.  riassi- 
ficatiun;  II.  Range  of  application;  III.  Methods  of  solution. 
Subdivisions  under  1  are  Ii.  Simple,  and  I2.  Composite  genesis; 
It.  Analytic,  and  !«.  Non-ftnalytic  reference,  and  under  I4  the 
further  divisions  I41.  General  tiieories  of  composition,  with  the 
sections  Im-  Equations  in  partial  functions,  and  I112.  Equations 
in  iterative  compositions.  The  operations  considered  are 
mainly  distribution,  inversion,  elimination,  iteratiofi,  trans- 
formation as  applied  to  variables  or  functions.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  relations  given  by  Hankel*  and  Stolz-Gmeinerf 
when  interpreted  as  functional  equations  (cf.  liunkel:  "Cal- 
culus of  Operations")  and  their  generalization,  and  the  inter- 
esting but  apparently  little  known  functional  equations  dis- 
cussed by  £.  Schroeder.l  In  the  MaikemaHtche  Annalen, 
volume  12,  page  483,  Schroeder  gives  an  attempted,  but  erro- 
neous, solution  of  a  distributive  equation  in  the  domain  of 
substitution  groups. 

12.  In  this  paper,  which  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous  one, 
Pirofessor  Roe  derives  relations  among  the  roots  of  1  — 

=  0,  various  formulas  for  factorization,  and  the  irreducible 
factors  of  /(.r,  ??)  =  1  -\-  x  -j-  -  -  -  x""^  =  l,n,  of  /{sf*,  n) 
s  m,  n  and  of  =h       Xn{x)  =  0  gives  the  primitive  nth 

roots  of  unity,  and  -V;,f.r)  =  I  is  irreduciWe.  The  paper  es- 
tablishes tliat  an  inhnite  number  of  identities  each  of  two 
types  comprises  all  the  interfunctional  expressibiiity  relations 
among  the /'sand  A"s,  namely: 

 Si^FiTuTw;T.h  

*  Theorie  des  complezea  ZaUenqwteme  (1867),  pp.  2S-28, 34, 18, 68, 
106  aoU  elsewhere. 

tTlieoretliehe  ArithmeUk  (1902),  chapter  III,  cHporially,  pp.  52,  53,  38, 

note  1. 

X  I'or  example,  Archi»  (2)  vol.  5;  Crelle,  vol.  90:  M<Uh.  AnncUen,  vola.  10, 
28;  and  the  VoiIm.  u.  d.  AJsebia  der  Logik,  voL  1  (1890),  pp. 617, 630  et leii. 
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which  states  that  every  S  can  be  expressed  as  an  explicit 
ratiuiiul  functioD  of  the  I  s,  and 

fi(Su  St,  •  •   8r)  »  Ft(Ti,  Tt,  Tt), 

In  l)oth  identities  S's  and  7"s  represent  both  of  them  X's,  or 
both  /'s,  or  either  one  fs  and  the  other  X's,  making  eight  sub- 
t>T>es  in  all.  Their  development  and  discussion  form  a 
large  part  of  the  paper,  and  they  are  used  in  solving  the 
main  problem. 

The  most  general  solutions  are: 

For  irreducible  factors  of  the  X's 

Pi  =  hi  +  Ci,k'kj    0,  Of  ^  X{  ^  0,  and  the  product  con- 
tains U[  (oi  +  1)  irreducible  factors. 
For  irreducible  factors  of  the/'s 

nj"*  •  •  •  tir'^mi^  ' ' '  mp,  mi**  •  •  •  m*** 

k^j^  0,  =  0  when  I >  0,  ^  X.^ 0,  6<  +  c»S  Vi^d, 
a  product  that  contains 

n(a«+ 1)  j        + l)n(6*+ 1)  -  1)  1 

irreducible  factors. 

Numerous  applications  of  the  theory  and  methods  are 
given.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  theorem  of  Lombardi  is  con- 
tained as  a  very  special  case  in  the  second  of  the  preceding 
general  solutions,  which  is  Xhv  ireneralization  of  all  problems 
of  the  type  of  Lombardi's.  xV  theorem  proved  by  De  Virieu  is 
also  generalized:  The  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
that/(u*)  s  \l\ix'^—  \)!ll\ix^^  —  1)  is  integral  are:  no  prime 
number  enters  more  ^'s  than  a's,  and  its  distribution  in  the 
individual  ^'s  is  not  higher  than  in  the  individual  a's.  If 
r  =s  ^  ss  o(j »  m  —  t  + 1,  jSj  B  and  x  is  repUced  by 
we  get  the  theorem  proved  by  De  Virieu.  The  paper  concludes 
with  lists  of  irreducible  factors  and  applications  of  the  developed 
theory. 
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13.  The  obflervattons  oontained  in  this  paper  will  be  incoiv 
porated  in  Ptolessor  Roe's  paper  preceding. 

14.  Captain  Jackson's  paper  gives  a  brief  summary  of  re- 
cent progress  in  the  treatment  of  the  fundamental  problems  • 
of  exterior  ballistics  under  the  guiMance  of  modern  methods 

in  mathematical  analysis.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
Moulton's  development  of  the  method  of  numerical  integra- 
tion for  cuinputing  trajectories  and  differential  variations,  and 
on  Bliss's  method  of  computing  differential  variations  by  the 
use  of  an  adjoint  system  of  differential  equations.  It  is 
pointed  out  further  that,  while  the  theory  of  the  motion  of 
a  projectiIe»  regarded  as  a  material  particle,  has  reached  a 
relatively  satisfactoty  state,  present  knowledge  of  the  accom- 
panying gyroscopic  and  fluid  motions  is  highly  incomplete. 

15.  Tn  this  paper  Dr.  Gronwall  considers  the  differential  equa- 
tions for  the  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  in  a  resisting  medium 
x"=  —Fx',  y"=  —Fy'—Qy  where  F  is  the  resistance  divided  by 
the  velocity.  A  qualitative  study  of  the  trajectories  belong- 
ing to  this  system  is  made  under  the  sole  assumption  that 
F  «  F{x\  y\  X,  y,t)  isa  positive  continuous  function  of  its  five 
arguments.  Various  inequalities  involving  range,  maximum 
ordinate,  time  of  flight,  etc.,  are  derived,  all  of  these  inequalities 
reducing  to  equalities  in  vacuum.  A  summary  of  further  re- 
sults obtained  under  stronger  assumptions  on  jP  is  given ;  these 
results  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  question  of  deducing 
simple  approximate  formulas  for  the  differential  corrections  in 
ballistics. 

16.  The  paper  by  Major  Veblen  is  a  report  on  experi- 
mental work  carried  out  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
which  led  to  improvements  in  artillery  projectiles.  Among 
the  questions  investigated  were  the  effects  of  false  ogives, 
of  boat-tailed  or  stream-lined  bases,  and  of  devices  for  modi- 
fying the  yaw.  Considerable  increases  in  range  were  obtained 
by  these  methods,  but  the  most  important  gain  was  obtained 
by  a  modification  of  the  rotating  band  by  the  removal  of  some 
excess  copper.  This  resulted,  in  the  case  of  the  6-inch  gun, 
in  an  increase  in  range  of  about  234  miles,  and  in  a  diminution 
of  dispersion  by  a  factor  of  8.  Siniilnr  results  were  obtained 
in  several  other  guns.   It  is  intended  to  publish  an  account 
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of  these  studies  on  rotating  bands  in  an  article  by  Major 
Veblen  and  Lieutenant  Alger  in  the  Journal  of  this  UnUed 
States  Artillery. 

Those  investigations  were  of  an  empirieal  nature,  and  were 
carried  out,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  guidance  of  a 
mathematical  theory.  The  absence  of  a  mathematical  theory 
is  particularly  to  be  underlined  in  the  case  of  the  rotating 
band  experiments,  because  semi-official  popular  accounts  of 
this  work  have  been  published  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
results  were  obtained  by  pure  mathematics.  The  work  at 
the  proving  ground  was  done  in  close  colhdioration  by  several 
men,  amonp  whom  niny  ho  montioned  Lieutenants  P.  L.  Alger, 
F.  E.  Fish,  aiid  -H.  Galitjikian,  and  Captain  J.  W.  Alexander. 
Although  the  cooperation  among  ail  concerned  was  so  close 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  trace  ideas  to  their  sources,  the 
largest  share  of  the  credit  must  be  assigned  to  Lieutenant 
AlgeTi  particularly  in  the  rotating  band  inx  ostigations.  The 
results  on  the  6-inch  gun  were  obtained  independently  in 
France  by  Captain  R.  H.  Kent,  after  studying  the  Aberdeen 
results  for  the  8-inch  howitzer. 

17.  Professor  Birkholl  shows  that  his  earlier  wurk  on  boun- 
dary value  and  expansion  problems  for  a  single  ordinary  linear 
differential  equation  of  the  nth  order  ( TronMiettofw,  volume  9 
(1908),  pages  219-231, 373-395)  can  be  extended  to  differential 
systems  of  the  first  order.  In  this  manner  it  b  possible  to 
deal  with  these  problems  for  ordinary  differential  equations 
of  the  nth  order  in  which  the  parameter  does  not  enter  lin- 
early. 

18.  In  a  paper  by  Professor  Emcli  {Proceedings  of  the  Net- 
iioruU  Academy  of  Sciences,  volume  4  (1918),  pages  218-221) 
the  enstence  of  certain  types  of  closed  curves  of  motion  for 
a  particle  moving  on  a  sphere  in  a  gravitational  field  is  estab- 
lished. Professor  Birkhoff  points  out  in  his  note  that  if  a 
point  moves  on  any  surface  which  has  a  vertical  plane  of 
symmetry  toward  whicli  it  h  convnve,  then  tho  existence  of 
sucli  rh)sed  curves  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  general 
results  deduced  by  himearUer  {Transactions,  volume  18  (1917), 
pages  193-300). 

19.  Using  the  methods  of  Sundman  (Ada  Mathematiea, 
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volume  'M)  (1912),  pages  l()5-19o),  Professor  Birkholl  proves 
that  if  three  bodie.s  he  sufficiently  near  together  at  *  =  0  with 
assigned  area  integral  constants  not  all  zero,  then  at  least  two 
of  the  mutual  dbtanoes  become  infinite  for  lim  <  «  oo. 

20.  Professor  Kasner  shows  that  the  difTerential  equation 
of  the  third  order  defining  all  the  trajectories  of  a  plane  field  of 

force  admits  a  first  integral  of  the  form  y"  =  cF(ar,  y') 
when  and  only  when  the  field  is  central  (or,  as  a  limiting  case, 
parallel).  Generalizations  nre  obtained  }>y  iniposinp:  some  in- 
stead of  all  hve  of  the  geometric  prop*  rtirs  characterizing  a 
dynamical  family.  (See  Princeton  Colloquium  Lectures,  page 
10.) 

21.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Ritt  discusses  the  manner  in  which 
weighting-factor  curves  for  differential  variations  behave  as 
the  elevation  approaches  zero.  It  is  found  that  there  exists 
a  limiting  weighting-factor  curve  for  each  type  of  atmospheric 
disturbance.  In  the  case  of  a  range  wind  the  weighting-factor 
curve  is  a  cubic  which  depends  on  the  muzzle  velocity,  but 
not  on  the  prfijectile.  The  weighting-factor  curves  for  a 
variation  in  air  density  and  for  a  variation  in  the  velocity  of 
sound  have  the  same  weighting-factor  curve  for  zerr>  elevation, 
a  cubic  which  is  the  same  for  all  projectiles  and  for  all  velocities. 
The  weightiiig-factor  curves  for  cross  wind  approach  a  parabola 
which  is  also  independent  of  the  projectile  and  of  the  velocity. 
These  limiting  curves  may  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  firings 
at  low  angles,  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  short-arc  computa- 
tions. This  paper  will  be  offered  for  publication  to  the  Jour* 
nal  oj  the  U.  S.  Artillery. 

22.  In  transcribing  his  process  of  light-signalling  Einstein 
obtained  relations  connectiTiir  the  space-time  coordinates  in 
two  systems,  in  the  form  of  functional  equations.  He  solved 
these  by  passing  to  ])artial  rlifferential  equations  and  restricted 
the  solutions  to  linearity  by  appeal  to  a  homogeneity  whose 
meaning  is  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  present  paper,  through 
a  somewhat  more  complete  use  of  functional  equations,  Pro- 
fessor Lunn  shows  that  the  assumption  of  differentiability  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  the  needed  features  of  homogeneity 
are  already  implicit  in  the  optical  and  kinematic  postu- 
lates. 
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23.  In  a  paper,  recently  pnlilished  in  the  Annah,*  Dr. 
Kline  gave  a  non-intuitional  definition  ^  of  sense  on  closed 
curves  in  any  space  satisfying  Professor  K.  L.  Moore's  system 
of  axioms  Sj.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ss,  besides  being 
satisfied  by  an  ordinary  euclidean  plane,  is  also  satisfied  by 
oertain  spaces  which  are  neither  metrical,  descriptivei  nor  sep- 
arable. In  the  present  paper.  Dr.  Kline  considers  the  foUow- 
ing  set  of  independent  postulates  for  sense  on  closed  curves 
with  respect  to  their  exterior: 

Axiom  1.  If  A  and  C  separate  B  and  D  on  thf  closed  curve 
J,  then  the  sense  ABC  on  J  is  not  the  same  as  the  sense  ADC 
on  J. 

Axiom  2.  If,  on  the  arc  ABC  of  the  closed  curve  J,  E,  H 
and  F  are  points  such  that  on  the  arc  ABC  the  order  AEHFC 
holds,  while  EXF  b  an  arc  lying  except  for  its  endjMints 
within  J,  then  the  sense  ABC  on  J  is  the  same  as  the  sense 

EHF  on  KIIFXE, 

Axiom  3.  If  the^ense  ^i^iCi  on  Ji  is  both  the  same  as  the 
sense  AiB^d  on  and  rs  the  sense  AzBzCz  on  Jz,  then  the 
sense  AtBid  on  Jt  is  the  same  as  the  sense  A%B->iC^  on  J3. 

The  result  obtained  is  that,  if  2'  is  any  dtliaiiuju  of  sense 
on  closed  curves  in  a  space  satisfying  then  a  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  that  2'  have  the  properties  of  Axt<»ns  1 
to  3  is  that  V  be  equivalent  to  2. 

24.  In  a  class  L  of  Fr^chet,  a  set  of  points  M  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  Heine-Borel-Lehesgue  property  if,  for  every  infinite 
family  G  of  subsets  of  L  that  covers  M,  there  exists  a  finite 
sub-family  of  G  that  also  co\ers  M.  The  Heine-Borel-Le- 
besgue  theorem  is  said  to  hold  true  in  a  given  space  L  if 
every  dosed  and  compact  subset  of  L  possesses  the  Heine- 
Borel-Lebesgue  property.  In  a  recent  paper,  Fr^et  has 
shown  that  in  order  that  the  Heine-Borel-Lebesgue  theorem 
should  hold  true  in  a  given  class  S  (i.e.,  a  class  L  in  whic  h  tlie 
derived  set  of  every  set  is  closed)  it  is  suflRcient  that  that 
class  »S  should  be  a  class  T''  (a  class  L  in  which  a  distance  func- 
tion exists).  He  points  out  however  that  tliis  sufficient  con- 
dition is  not  necessary  and  raises  the  question  as  to  what  prop- 
erty it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  a  dass  8  should  possess 
in  order  that  the  Heine-Borel-Lebesgue  theorem  should  hold 

•Cf.  *'A  definition  of  sease  on  clostti  curves  in  non-metrical  plane 
analyBis  atus,"  AnnaU  ^  Maihmatia.  2d  Ncim,  vol.  19  (1918),  pp.  186- 
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true  in  that  dass.  In  the  present  paper,  Professor  Moore  ex« 
hibits  one  such  property.  He  calls  a  family  G  of  point  sets 
a  monotonic  family  if,  of  every  two  members  of  G,  one  of  them 
contains  the  other  one.   A  monotonic  family  G  is  said  to 

be  proper  if  there  is  no  point  common  to  all  the  members  of 

G.  A  set  of  points  M  is  said  to  have  the  property  A'  if  every 
monotonic  fainiiy  of  closed  subsets  of  M  is  improper.  A  nec- 
essary and  sufficit  lit  (  uiidition  that  the  Ileiiie-Borcl-Lebesgue 
theorem  sliouid  liold  true  in  a  given  class  N  is  tliat  in  that 
class  every  closed  compact  point  set  should  iia\  e  the  property 

If  a  set  of  points  M  is  defined  as  being  compact  in  the  new 
sense  in  case  for  every  proper  monotonic  family  0  of  subsets 
of  M  there  exists  at  least  one  point  which  is  a  limiting  point 
of  every  member  of     then  the  foUowing  theorem  holds  true: 

In  a  class  S,  in  order  that  a  point  set  M  should  possess  the 
Heine-Borel-Lebesgue  property  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
that  M  should  be  closed  and  compact  in  the  new  sense. 

25.  In  the  Gotiingcr  Nachrichienf  1910,  pages  507-516,  F. 
Bernstein  proves  tliat  if  the  class  number  of  the  field  defined 
by  e^'^,  where  p  is  prime,  is  divisible  by  p  but  not  by  p', 
then  the  relation 

yP  ^  gP  ^  0 

is  not  satisfied  in  rational  integers  x,  y,  9,  none  zero.  In  the 
I)resent  paper  Mr.  Vandiver  investigates  the  divisibility  of 
j2(^2<»/i'=)  \yy  and  shows  that  Bernstein's  assumption  is 
equivalent  to  the  statement  that  /)  is  a  regular  prime,  and 
therefore  his  result  is  included  in  Kummer's  well  known  cri- 
terion. 

26.  Professor  Beal's  pa]>er  is  in  abstract  as  follows:  With 
one  exception,  at  most,  four  points  of  a  circle  of  a  congruence 
generate  suilaoes  normal  to  lines  through  tliem  and  in  planes 
orthogonal  to  the  circle.  If  the  circle  touches  the  envelope 
S  of  its  plane,  one,  two,  or  three  points  may  coincide  at  the  point 
of  tangency  without  imposing  a  condition  on  the  radius  R. 
If  S  is  developable  or  if  the  circle  is  tangent  to  an  asymptotic 
line,  two  coincide. 

When  the  center  is  at  the  point  of  tangency  these  cases 
arise:  With  radius  R{u)  and  lines  of  curvature  parametric. 
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two  points  are  on  the  tangent  to  v  =  const,  and  tlie  normals 
at  them  intersect  the  nonnal  of  S  at  distances  ±  R'(u)8~^f* 
from  the  center  of  normal  curvature  of  v  =  const.*  The 
other  points  are  Bymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  tangent  of 
9  =  const,  and  the  normals  pass  through  the  center  of  normal 
curvature  of  u  const.  The  last  two  points  are  real  only 
when  OR"*  is  less  than  or  equal  to  6G  +  GE  +  In 
tlie  first  case  the  points  are  distinct  and  in  the  second  coin- 
cide on  the  tangent  to  v  =  const.  The  above  holds  true  if 
72  is  constant.  The  four  points  are  then  on  tfir  tangents  to 
the  lines  of  curvature.  If  iS  is  developaijle  with  rectihnear 
generators  v  —  const,  and  orthogonal  trajectories  u  =  const, 
three  cases  exist:  {dR/duy  <  E,  four  distinct  points; 
(M/dtf)'  E,  three  coincident  points;  (dRIdu)*  >  E,  two 
imaginaiy  points. 

27.  Hurwits  and  Silvennan  have  studied  transformations 
of  sequences  of  the  type  U'^  ^  Ontfih  where  the  numbers  Onk 

are  defined  in  terms  of  certain  values  of  a  tuiiction  fis)  of  tlie 
complex  variable  z.  Professor  Silverman  liefines  Onk  hy  means 
of  a  real  function  f{x)  of  the  real  variable  x.  The  condition 
for  regularity  of  the  transformation  T/  is  obtained  simply  in 
terms  of  f{x)  and  its  continuous  derivative The  condi- 
tion for  the  equivalence  of  two  transformations  T/  and  7^  is 
that  there  exist  a  solution,  having  certain  properties,  of  an 
integral  equation  involving /(j-)  an  !  fi'r).  As  a  special  case, 
the  equivalence  of  ('♦'saro  and  IloUicr  summability  of  like 
order,  integral  or  fractional,  is  deduced.  It  is  further  shown 
that  this  method  in  terms  of  real  variables  is  more  general 
than  the  one  in  terms  of  complex  variables. 

The  results  obtained  for  divergent  series  are  shown  to  apply 
also  to  divergent  integrals. 

28.  The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Fry's  pa]ior  is  to  establish 
the  validity  of  certain  methods  of  treating  differential  equa- 
tions by  the  use  of  Fourier's  integrals.  These  methods  have 
been  used  by  a  number  ol  mathematicians  in  the  treatment  of 
circuit  problems,  but  the  very  considerable  extent  of  their 
field  of  validitN  apparently  has  not  been  recognissed.  From 

*E,  G,  D,  W,  6  Hiui  G  are  fundamental  quautitieu  for  6'  and  its 
^berical  repKeentataon. 
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a  standpoint  of  pure  inatliieniatics»  the  most  important  con^ 
tribution  of  the  paper  is  a  definition  of  the  integral 


which  applies  even  when  0  does  not  vanish  at  so.  This 
definition  is  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  ordinary  Riemann 

definition,  when  the  latter  applies;  and  the  validity  of  per* 
forming  addition,  subtraction,  differentiation  and  integration 
under  the  sign  of  integration  is  established.   The  conception 

of  Stieltjps'  integrals  is  used  in  carrying  out  the  argument. 
A  minor  point  of  interest  concerning  the  possibility  of  varying 
the  path  of  a  Fourier  integral  is  touched  upon,  leading  to  the 
reduction  of  such  integrals  to  closed  paths. 

29.  Riesz  has  recently  derived  a  large  part  of  the  Fredholm 
theory  of  integral  equations  for  the  equation 


where  TM  is  any  completely  continuous  linear  transformation, 
and  in  an  earlier  paper  he  has  proved  that  every  linear  trans- 
formation, that  is  linear  functional  depending  on  a  parameter, 
can  be  put  in  the  form 


After  deriving  a  sufficient  condition  that  a  set  of  discon- 
tinuous functions  shall  be  compact,  Dr.  Fi^r  Ik  r  hns  ])roved 
that  this  transformation  will  be  compit'tei\  continuous  if 
the  variation  of  A'  in  y  and  its  two-dimensional  variation 
are  both  finite.  Another  sufficient  condition  and  a  necessary 
condition  are  also  obtained. 

30.  Professor  Emch  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  the  curves  described  by  a  spherical  pendulum  in  case  that 
they  are  closed.  The  discussion  is  based  upon  the  parametric 
representation  of  the  cartesian  coordinates  of  a  point  of  the 
curve  by  Weierstrassian  <r-functions.  It  is  shown  that  the 
closed  curves  are  al^chrnic,  and  rational  in  Grccnhill's  case, 
in  wliicii  the  pcndiiluni-bob  just  reaches  the  i)hini'  of  suspen- 
sion.  A  ciassihcatioQ  of  these  curves  is  given  as  well  as  an 


fix)  =  v(x)  +  xr(^). 
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account  of  their  principal  geometric  pro|)(  rti*  The  paper 
was  published  in  the  Maidi  niimber  of  the  Tdhoku  Mtihe^ 
maticQl  Journal* 

31.  In  the  theory  of  conks  it  is  a  well  known  theorem  that 
two  inscribe* i  triangles  determine  a  second  conic,  for  which 
each  is  self-polar.  On  a  twisted  cubic  curve  a  similar  tlieorem 
was  proved  by  von  Staudt  and  liurwitz  for  two  tetrahedra. 
Professor  White's  paper  presents  an  explicit  algebraic  formula 
by  which  both  these  theorems  are  established,  and  from  whose 
obvious  extension  others  can  be  inferred.  This  formula  effects 
in  the  one  case  a  (2,  2)  transformation,  in  the  other  a  (3,  3) 
transformation,  of  the  parameter  in  terms  of  which  points 
on  the  locus  are  rationally  expressible.  It  permits  the  explicit 
determination  of  the  infinitely  many  self-polar  triangles  of  a 
second  conic  which  are  inscribed  in  the  first,  as  soon  as  two 
are  known. 

'^2,  When  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  space  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  three  independent  parameters  u,  v,  w,  the  points 
for  which  any  one  of  the  parameters  is  constant,  say  w,  lie 
on  a  stuface.  If  the  parameters  are  such  that  the  curves 
ti  ^  const,  and  t «  const,  on  the  surface  form  a  conjugate 
system,  we  say  that  space  is  referred  to  a  triply  conjugate 
system  of  surfaces.  Professor  Eisenhart  proposes  and  solves 
the  problem  of  finding  triply  conjugate  systems  for  which 
the  three  Lapla^'p  fqiiations  satisfied  by  the  cartesian  mo  rdi- 
nates  have  equal  invariant*^,  When  in  particular  the  triple 
system  of  surfaces  is  orthogonal,  the  lines  of  curvature  on 
all  the  surfaces  are  isothermic.  The  problem  of  finding  these 
orthogonal  systems  has  been  solved  by  Darboux.  This  paper 
will  appear  in  the  June  Annah, 

F,  N.  Cole, 
Secrdafff, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  GEOMETRY 

OF  NUMBERS  ♦ 

BY  PIlOF£BtiOU  U.  ¥.  BLICBFELDT. 

(Read  at  the  Ghicego  fihrraposinni  of  the  Americen  Mathematioal  Society, 

Muf  cii  2S,  1919.) 

1.  Introdvction. — There  arises  in  theory  of  ntimbers  an 
important  clas^  t^f  problems  of  a  kind  best  illustrated  by  an 
example:  Consider  tiie  quadratic  form  /  =  ax^  +  2bxy  +  cy^t 
oc  —  6^  >  0.  Let  the  numerical  value  of  the  determinant 
/)  =  ac  —  6*  be  given,  but  not  the  coeflBcients  a,  h,  c  individ- 
ually; also  let  it  be  specified  that  the  variables  y  must  be 
integers  (positive  or  negative  or  zero).  Under  these  condi- 
tions, what  can  be  predicted  as  to  the  least  absolute  value  off, 
other  than  /  =  0?  Designating  this  value  by  [/],  we  havef 
[/  ]  ^2/  Vs^D*,  the  extreme  limit  being  reached  by  the  form 
as*  H-  ary  -h  y^. 

Isolated  problems  of  like  nature  were  studied  by  prominent 
mathematicians  during  the  past  century.   Hermite  discovered 

a  superior  limit  to  the  least  value  [/]  of  a  positive  definite 
quadratic  form  in  n  variables  in  terms  of  n  and  the  numerical 
value  of  the  determinant  I)\[f]  g  (i)<"-i>/2Z)'/''  {Journnlfur 
Mathematik,  volume  40,  1850,  page  203);  this  was  the  first 
important  result  of  a  general  nature. 

in  the  matter  of  references  we  shall  use  the  abbreviations: 
Ml,  M2,  M3,  M4  designate  respectively  the  following  books  by 

Minkowski:  ''Diophantische  Approzimationen/'  Leipzig, 

1907;    ''Geomettie  der  Zahlen/'  Leipag,  1896-1910; 

''(^sammelte  Abhandlungen/'  volumes  1  and  2,  Leipsig, 

1911. 

Bi  refers  to  "A  new  principle  in  the  geometry  of  numbers"  by 

the  author,  Transaction's  Awerirnn  Mathematical  Society ^ 

1914,  papes  227  235;  \u  to  a  paper  read  before  this  Society, 
San  Francisco  Section,  April  0,  1918  (see  this  Bulletin, 

1915,  page  418). 

•  An  expoeitioQ  of  the  theory  of  the  geometry  of  numbers  is  to  appear 
in  the  AnnaU  of  Mathematics  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  present  ycnr. 
For  thia  reason  the  report  here  given  of  the  lecture  at  the  ChicMo  S\Tnpc>- 
aium  is  very  brief .  Proofs  have  been  omitted,  and  onlj'  a  few  Olustrative 
example«  are  included  >  The  fundamental  theorems  are,  however,  stated 
practically  in  full  (§.3). 

t  See  Bi,  p.  233,  for  references. 
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2.  Minkowski's  "nowhere  concave"  s^irfaeet  (Mi,  pages 

1-7G). — It  remained  for  Minkowski  to  discover  a  theorem 
bearing  on  the  least  values  of  a  very  general  class  of  functions, 
by  means  of  an  elegant  geometrical  interpretation  of  this 
minimum.  He  defines  a  real  function  <p  of  n  real  finite 
variables  Xi,  Xn  having  the  following  properties  (A), 
(B),  (C): 

(A)  ^{Xi,  '",Xn)  =  a  definite  positive  number  unless 

=  0,  •••,«,  =  0; 

V>(0,  ...,0)  =  0; 

^itscu  *  *  *  I  ton) — t^ixt,  •  •  * ,  sw)  for  any  positive  number  t; 

(B)  ip(ai  +  llib  •••,a^  +  yii)  +  •••,»«); 

(C)  Xy  Xn)  -  .  .  Xn). 

The  following  functions  (1)  and  (2)  nuiy  serve  as  illustra- 
tions. We  have  taken  n  =  2,xi^  x,x%^  y, 

(1)  if  =  Vox^  +  2bxy  +  cy\   ae  -     >  0; 

(2)  I « I  when  1*1  -  |when|a:| 

The  corresponding  curves  ^  »  k  BXt  respecdvely  an  ellipse 
and  a  square. 

It  may  be  proved  that 
(a)  ^  b  continuous  in  the  variables  Xt,  *  •  ^ 
(6)  the  variables  satisfying  the  inequality  <p  ^  k,  for  a  given 

finite  positive  k,  do  not  cxc  *  rrl  in  absolute  value  a 

certain  finite  number  depending  on  k  and  <p; 
(c)  the  surface  <p  =  k  has  the  origin  (0,  . . .,  0)  as  a  center  of 

symmetry  and  is  nowhere  convex  as  seen  from  this 

center; 

{d^  for  a  given  positive  k,  the  points  {xu  .  • . » are  separated 
into  three  distinct  sets:  inner  ])uiiit  .  points  on  the 
surface,  outer  points>  according  as  the  following  oondi* 
tions  are  satisfied:  tp  <  k,  <p  =  k,  <p  >  k; 

(e)  the  outer  and  inner  volumes  of  if  =  k  have  one  and  the 
same  value,  namely  the  integral  J dxidxa  • "  dxn  ex- 
tended to  all  the  inner  points. 
It  follows  that  only  a  finite  number  of  lattice  points,  (i.  e., 

points  whose  coordinates  are  integers  (positive  or  negative 

or  zero),  will  be  inner  points  or  points  on  the  surface  ^  »  ib. 
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and  that  the  surface  will  lie  in  the  interior  of  a  cube  {n- 
duDensional)  of  finite  edge.  If  k  is  taken  small  enough,  aU 
lattice  points  other  than  the  origin  will  be  outer  points. 

3.  OmenU  theorems.  For  a  surface  as  thus  defined,  Min- 
kowski proved  the  following  theorems  I,  I',  III: 

Theorem  I  (mj,  page  76).  //  the  volume  <if  ^  =  k  is  ^  2", 
then  at  leaet  one  lakioe  point  other  than  (0,  •  •  '>  0)  vnll  be  an 
inner  ptmd  or  a  jxnni  on  the  surface. 

TnEOREM  r  (mo,  page  7G).  //  the  volume  of  (p  =  1  is 
represented  by  J,  then  there  xnll  he  at  least  one  aet  of  integers 
lit  "-fLtiot  all  zero,  such  that 


The  somewhat  more  general  geometrical  theorem  proved 
by  the  author  (Bi,  page  228)  may  be  stated  as  follows  in  con- 
densed form: 

Theobeh  II.  A  simple  dosed  swfaee  cf  tohms  V  eon  he 
phseed  in  such  a  position  by  means  of  a  translation  xi  =  x\  +  at, 
•  •  =  a^'  +  On  that  the  number  qf  latUce  points  which  vnU 
U$  inside  or  on  the  surface  is  >  V, 

This  surface  need  not  possess  a  center,  not  does  it  need  to 

be  concave  towards  an  inner  point. 

Theorem  III  ("m^,  page  270).  There  exist.'*  a  function  <p' 
obtained  from  ip  by  means  of  a  hnmr  homogeneous  transformation 
of  determinant  unity  of  ike  variables  Xi,  "    Xn,  such  thai 


then  will  every  lattice  point  except  (0,  •  •  • ,  0)  be  an  outer 
point.   The  author  has  obtained  slightly  better  results  (Bs). 
4.  AppiicfUions  to  homogeneous  forms. 

Theorem  IV  (mi,  pages  68-70>.  Jh  t  -  X.r  +  X'//  -f  \"z, 
rf  =  ytx  •  • ^  =  px  -\-  •  •  •  6^'  three  linear  forms  in  x,  y,  z 
having  real  coefficients  X,  •  •  v"  and  a  determitiant 
A  =  OiiiV)  +  0.  Then 


Geometrically:  if  the  volume  of  ^'  =  ib  is 
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(a)  integers     mi,  ui,  not  all  zero,  may  be  eubstiiuted  for  z,  y,  9, 
— say  li  «s  x4  +       +  X"ni,  •  •  •,—««?*  that 

l^K  ^lA"[,h,|<  iril  ^ 

(b)  infegers  UfV^,n%,noit  aU  zero,  may  be  subttiUUedfor  x,  y,  z 
such  that 

These  lenilts  follow  immediately  &om  Theorem  V,  the 
corresponding  surface  ^  »  1  being  a  paraUelopiped  and  an 

octahedron  respectively.  By  a  special  analysis  of  the  octa- 
hedron Minkowski  proved  (M4,  page  40)  that  the  left-hand 

member  under  (b)  is  ^  '^Vs^  1^1- 

From  this  result  we  derive  |  ^j^/afs  |  ^  -j^j  |  A  |  . 

SimtlMr  results  are  n^tnJned  when  the  coefRcients  of  ^  and  iy 
are  conjugate  imaginary  (77  =  ^)  and  those  of  if  real.  Thus 
we  find  (Bi,  page  233,  from  Theorem  ill) 

Thkoukm  v.  Letf  be  a  iHiulim  definite  quadratic  form  in  n 
wriablee  and  of  dderminant  D.  Then  integers,  not  all  zero, 
may  be  etibeiUuted  for  the  wtriables  ewh  that  the  numerical 
wUue  cffie 

The  author  has  obtained  the  limit 

by  means  of  Theorem  II  (bi,  page  233).  The  exact  (superior) 
limit  to  the  lowest  value  [  /  ]  (i.  e.,  the  limit  actually  reached 
^)v  at  least  one  quadratic  form  of  determinant  D)  has  been 

determined  for  n  =  2,  3.  4.  5  (see  Bi.  '2'.VA).  For  any  r?, 
we  know  from  Theorem  III  a))ove  that  tliis  exact  limit»  which 
we  shall  denote  by  4(p/»/)^''*,  cannot  fall  below 

i.  e., 

1  -h  l/2»  +  1/3"+  «.«  ^     .  n/2  4-  1 
(1)   a  P  a    2"'*  "  • 
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Hence,  quadratic  forms  exist  for  whicii  the  corresponding 
values  of  p  satisfy  these  inequalities.  However^  no  such  form 
has  ever  been  constructed  for  large  values  of  n. 

The  problem  of  the  closest  regular  (latticed)  paddng  of 

spheres  in  is  equivalent  to  the  problem  of  finding  that 
positive  definite  quadratic  form  in  n  variables  and  of  given 
determinant,  say  D  =  I,  whose  least  value,  other  than  zero, 
is  the  liighest  possible  for  the  given  n  and  D  (m,,  page  74  ff.V 
The  ratio  of  the  space  occupied  by  spheres  packed  in  rrLrular 
layers  in  a  large  cube,  say,  to  the  volume  of  the  whole  cube, 
is  indeed  the  number  p  defined  above. 

The  author  has  recently  proved,  by  au  essentially  different 
method,  that  no  matter  how  the  spheres  be  packed  in  a 
large  volume  F,  in  a  "regular"  fashion  or  not,  the  ratio  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  spheres  to  the  whole  volume  Kis 

•       n/2  +  1 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  it  follows  from 

the  inequalities  (1)  satisfied  by  p  for  certain  (though  unknown) 
quadratic  forms,  that  the  shot-pile  packing  of  spheres,  though 
the  closest  packing  in  space  of  two  dimensions  and  presumably 
also  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  is  ver>'  f;ir  from  being  the 
closest  packing  in  space  of  a  large  number  of  dimensions 
(M4,  page  95). 


APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  GEOMETRY  OF  NUMBERS 
TO  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBERS. 

BT  PROFESSOR  L.  E.  DICKflOK. 

(Read  at  the  Chicago  Symposium  of  the  Ameriean  Mathematioal  Society, 

March  28, 1919.) 

1.  The  geometry  of  numbers  not  only  furnishes  a  concrete 
geometric  image  of  certain  fundamental  theorems  on  algebraic 
numbers,  but  also  provides  a  new  and  attractive  method  of 
proving  important  theorems  on  algebraic  fields.  For  the 
sake  of  concrcteness  we  shall  restrict  attention  to  the  typical 
case  of  the  cubic  field  F(0),  which  is  composed  of  the  numbers 
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r  =  X  Yd  -\-  Z$^,  where  X,  Y,  Z  are  rational  numbers, 
anr!  0  i.s  a  root  of  a  cubic  equation  with  integral  coefficients, 
that  of  0'^  hclntr  unity.  A  root  of  any  such  equation  is  called 
an  integral  algebraic  number. 

2.  Ba»uf  of  a  Field.  -  -  While  the  above  number  r  is  an  integral 
algebraic  number  if  X,  Y,  Z  are  integers,  the  converse  need 
not  be  true.  However,  there  exist  integral  algebraic  numbers 
<ih,  wt,  wt  of  the  field  F(9)  such  that  the  linear  functions  of 
wi,  ta%f  <tft  with  integral  coefficients  give  all  the  integral  algebraic 
numbers  of  the  field.  The  essential  idea  of  the  geometric 
proof  consists  in  showing  that  the  points  (X,  Y,  Z)  wliich 
correspoiiti  to  the  integral  ali^cbraic  numbers  r  of  our  field 
form  a  lattice  determined  l)y  the  fundamental  j)arallelopiped 
whose  edges  OA,  OB,  OC  are  defined  as  follows:  Of  the 
points  on  the  positive  X-axis  which  correspond  to  integral 
algebraic  numbers  of  F{$),  let  ^  be  the  one  nearest  the  origin 
0  and  distinct  from  0  .  Ot  the  points  in  the  A'F-plane  having 
Y  >  0  and  corresponding  to  integral  algebraic  numbers  of 
F{6),  let  B  l)e  a  point  lying  as  near  tlie  X-axis  as  possible. 
Finally,  of  tlie  points  with  Z  >  0  and  corresponding  to  integral 
algebraic  numbers  of  our  field,  let  C  be  one  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  F-plane. 

3.  Basis  of  an  Ideal. — set  of  integral  algebraic  numbers 
of  a  field  is  called  an  ideal  if  the  sum  and  difference  of  any 
two  equal  or  distinct  numbers  of  the  set  are  numbers  of  the 
set  and  if  the  product  of  any  number  of  the  set  by  any  integral 
algebraic  number  of  the  field  equals  a  number  of  the  set. 
Consider  the  lattice  whose  points  correspond  to  the  integral 
algebraif  numbers  .ra?i  +  +  of  our  field,  x,  z  being 
integers.  J'hc  j)()iuts  of  this  lattice  which  corn'^-iuwHl  to  the 
numbers  of  any  ideal  form  a  new  lattice  with  u  luudamental 
parallelopiped  determined  by  OAi,  0A%,  OAt.  If  a<  is  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  point  Ai,  the  numbers  of  the 
ideal  are  the  linear  combinations,  with  integral  coeflfici^ts, 
of  ai,  0(2,  as,  which  therefore  form  a  basis  of  the  ideal. 

4.  Units  of  a  Field. — By  a  unit  e  is  meant  an  integral 
algebrnlr-  number  which  divides  unity,  so  that  1/c  equals  an 
intcurnl  ;ikri»raic  mnnber.  Dlriclilct*  stated,  but  did  not 
publish  a  drtailed  proof  of,  the  f^llou  iiig  fundamental  theorem! 
If  among  the  fields  conjugate  to  a  field  /'  of  degree  m,  r  are 
real  and  the  remaining  m  —  2r  =  2e  form  e  pairs  of  conjugate 

*  SiUungisber.  Akad.  Wuss.  Berlin,  1840,  pp.  103-7;  VVerke,  I,  p.  ti39  (cf. 
p.  622,  p.  630). 
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imaginary  fields,  there  exbt  «  =  r  +  c  ^  1  units  ti,  . . . ,  c« 
in  F  such  that  every  unit  €  of  jP  can  be  expteaa^  in  one  and  but 
one  way  in  the  form 

where  oi,  . . a»  are  rational  integers,  positive,  negative  or 
zero,  while  p  is  a  root  of  unity  belonging  to  the  field  F. 

Kronccker*  gave  a  proof  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Dirichlet, 
Another  algebraic  proof  had  been  gi\-en  by  Dedekind.f 

MinkowskiJ  gave  a  new  proof  which  is  largely  algebraic,  but 
makes  some  use  of  his  geometric  results.  Later,  he  gave§  a 
more  purely  geometric  form  to  his  proof,  confining  his  discus- 
sion to  the  typical  cases  of  cubic  and  quartic  fields.  This 
proof  makes  use  of  various  ideas  and  results  of  the  geometry 
of  numbers  and  shows  the  power  and  attractiveness  of  the 
latter  subject. 

5.  Classes  of  Ideals. — In  his  proof  of  the  finiteness  of  the 
number  of  classes  of  ideals  in  a  cubic  field,  Minkowski||  made 
use  of  his  results  on  the  upper  bound  of  a  product  of  three 
linear  forms.  The  process  enables  us  actually  to  find  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  exbting  classes  of  ideals.  This 
problem  would  be  simplified  by  the  discovery  of  more  exact 
upper  bounds. 


PRODUCTS  OF  SKEW-SYMMETRIC  MATRICES. 

BT  PROrSSSOB  A.  A.  BENNSTT. 

In  the  March  (1919)  num!)er  of  the  Bulletin  occurs  (page 
281)  the  following:  The  philosophical  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  announces  the  following  prize  problem:  "To 
determine  by  means  of  the  theory  of  elpinentary  divi'^ors,  the 
criteria  that  a  given  matrix  be  capable  of  representation  as 
the  composition  of  two  skew-symmetric  matrices."    A  dis- 

^•CompUa  Itendua,  Paris,  vol.  96,  1883;  vol.  99,  1884;  Werke,  IIIi, 

pp.  1-30. 

t  DiricWct-Dedekind,  Zahlentheorie,  ed.  2,  IS7I,  §  IGG,  pp.  471-9; 
ed.  3,  1879.  §  177,  pp.  555-567;  cd.  4,  1894,  §  183,  pp.  .59(H503.  a. 
HObert,  Janrubendii  der  Deult^m  Math.'Vtreinigung,  vol.  4,  1804^, 
pp.  214-222. 

t  Geomelrie  der  Zahlen,  189G,  pp.  135-147. 

S  Diophantischc  Approximationeii,  1907,  pp.  133-148. 

D  DiophAntische  Appraximatioiien,  pp.  iffil^l67. 
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cussion  of  this  topic  appears  therefore  of  timely  interest.  To 
nvoif^  prolixity,  only  the  case  of  non«ainguUr  matrices  will  be 
iiere  considerod. 

For  the  sakr  of  brevity  and  clarity  the  order  of  tin-  ])ioof 
wiii  not  be  interrupted  to  prove  elementary  lemmas  wiiich 
In  themselves  present  no  difficulty,  but  sever^  of  such  lenmias 
will  be  stated  without  proof  at  the  start.  Some  of  these  are 
proved  in  all  discussions  of  elementary  divisors  and  others 
while  not  so  familiar  pfesoit  no  new  difficulties.  The  defini- 
tions and  notations  employed  are  those  of  Bdcher;  Introduc- 
tion to  Higher  Algebra. 

Some  PreM 

1.  If  P  is  any  nnn  singular  matrix,  thrrr  exist  uniquely  de- 
fined non-singular  iuatrices  P'  and  P  ,  known  respectively  as 
the  conjugate  or  transposed,  and  as  tlie  in\  erse  of  the  given 
matrix.  Further,  (P')"'  =  (^0'  and  I^T  =  PP-^  =  7, 
where  /  is  the  identity,  i.  e.,  MI »  IM  ^  MUa  every  square 
matrix  M  of  the  same  order  as  /. 

2.  Skew-symmetric  matrices  of  odd  order  are  necessarily 
singular,  but  non-?ingular  skew-^ymmetric  matrices  exist  of 
all  even  orders. 

3.  If  A  and  B  be  square  matrices  of  the  same  order  m 
and  with  constant  elements,  the  matrix  A  4-  X5,  where  X 
is  variable,  is  called  a  linear  X-matrix.  The  greatest  common 
divisor  of  all  determinants  of  order  j,  formed  by  suppressing 
n  —  irowsand  j  columns  of  A  -h  XB,  will  be  a  polynomial 
in  X.  If  the  arbitrary  numerical  multiplier  in  the  definition 
of  the  greatest  coninion  divisor  be  so  taken  that  the  non- 
vanishing  term  of  highest  degree  in  X  has  unity  for  coefficient, 
this  polynomial  is  denoted  by  /)/X).  'i'he  ratio  />,(X)/Z),_i(X), 
where  /)o(X)  is  arbitrarily  dehned  as  unity,  is  called  the  ith 
invariant  factor,  and  is  denoted  by  Ei{\).  Fur  i  odd,  Ei 
is  called  an  odd  invariant  factor,  and  for  i  even,  an  even 
invariant  factor. 

4*  Operations  on  matrices  which  merely  interchange  rows 
or  columns,  or  multiply  rows  or  columns  by  non-vanishing 
factors,  or  replace  a  given  row  by  the  sum  of  this  row  and 
another,  or  likewise  with  columns,  are  called  elementary 
transformations. 

5.  If  each  of  two  linear  X-niatriccs  is  carried  into  the  other 
by  means  of  elementary  transtormations,  these  iiuve  tiie  same 
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invariant  factors.  Hence,  in  particular,  PMP^  —  \I  and 
M  —  \I  have  the  same  invariant  factors,  for  any  matrix  P 
of  the  same  order,  since  the  ezistenoe  of       implies  that  P 

is  non-singular. 

(■).  There  exists  a  standard  skew-symmetric  matrix  T  of 
order  2n,  defined  by  the  condition  that  if  iij  be  a  general 
element  of  T,  Uj  =  0,  for  j  4=  2»  —  t,  2«-i  =  —  1, 0  <  i  ^  n, 
ti,  tn-i  —  +  1»  ft  <  ^  ^  2ii.  This  standard  matrix  T  is  called 
"standard,"  for  the  reason  that  for  any  non<4ingiilar  skew- 
symmetric  matrix  iS  of  order  2fi,  there  is  a  non-singular  matrix, 
P,  such  that  PSP' =  T. 

7.  If  a  matrix  K  of  order  2n  be  such  as  to  have  throughout 
among  its  elements  a.y  =  On+i,  n+y.  i  ^  n,  j  ^  n,  and  a,y  =  0, 
if  i^n<j  or  j^n<  t,  then  the  submatrix  A'o  consisting 
of  the  elements  Oi^,  where  i  ^  n,  j  ^  n,  determines  the  in- 
variant factors  of  K.  Indeed  if  Pi,  P2> . . . ,  Fn,  be  the  invariant 
factors  of  Kt,  En^i  ^  Eti^  Ft,  h  2,  •  *  fi,  where  Ef 
is  the  jth  invariant  factor  oiK,j^  1,2,  •  •  • ,  2». 

8.  If  Si  and  St  are  any  two  non-singular  skew-symmetric 
matrires  of  the  same  order,  2n,  the  linear  X-matrix  Si  +  XjSi 
may  be  reduced  by  elementary  transformations  to  a  form 
L^\Tf  where  T  is  the  standard  matrix  defined  above, 
and  the  elements  a  of  L  satisfy  the  conditions  that 
0.,  2n-k  "  «2f»-A,  it  i  ^n,  h  ^n,  ai,  in-k  =  0,  i  ^  n  ^  A, 
or  A  <  n  <  i.  Further  specialization  of  the  skew-symmetric 
matrix  L  is  also  always  possible. 

Digeuinm  of  the  Problem, 

Let  M  be  the  given  non-singular  matrix  for  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  determine  whether  M  is  of  tlie  form  SiSz,  where  Si, 
St  are  skew-synmietric  matrices.  By  (2),  M  must  be  of  even 
Older,  say  2n,  since  otherwise  both  Si  and  St  would  be  singular , 
and  hence  M  also.  One  may  select  a  non-singular  matrix, 
P,  such  that  PJ/i^i  =  {PSiP'KP'-'StP-')  is  of  the  form 
Ml  —  TS.  The  matrix  ^fl  —  X/,  or  7^5  —  X/,  becomes,  on 
changing  the  sign  of  the  first  n  row^  nnd  rearranging  rows, 
S  4"  Xr,  the  S  and  T  having  the  same  meaning  as  previously. 
Using  (8),  this  may  he  put  in  the  form  7>  -j-  X  T.  Changing  the 
sign  of  the  last  n  rows  and  uguin  rcurmiiging  rows,  this  may 
be  written  K^\I,K  being  as  in  (7).  From  this  one  has 
the  following  conclusion: 
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TriEOREM.  A  necessary  and  mftdeni  condition  that  a  non- 
singular  matrix,  M,  shall  he  expressible  as  the  'prtxJiid  of  two 
skew-symmetric  matrices,  tiz.,  M  =  SiSz,  is  that  ecery  even 
imoinafd  foidUrr  cf  ike  Uneof  X-molm,  JIf  ~  X/,  9IM  he  eqwd 
io  the  preceding  odd  ineariani  factor,* 

nrnvmrr  ov  Tkcas. 


ON  THE  FIRST  FACTOR  OF  THE  CLASS  NUMBER 
OF  A  CYCLOTOMIC  FIELD. 

» 

BY  MK.  II.  9.  VANDIVER. 

(Head  befoie  the  American  Mathematical  Society  Afnil  27, 1918.) 

Let  I  be  an  odd  prime  rational  integer  and  consider  the 
cydotomic  field  defined  by  0**"''.  A  number  of  questions  con- 
nected with  this  field  depend  on  the  diviaibility  of  its  class 
number  by  I  and  its  powers.  This  ckss  number  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  product  of  two  integral  factors  one  of  which 
(generally  referred  to  as  the  first  factor)  is 

/n  A    /(^/(^)  •  •  •  /(^'"') 

V*;  »  (20  ' 

where 

/(«)  =  ro  +  ri«  +  fiaf*H  1-  fi-ix*-*, 

Z  =  ^j^'*"/*-!,  f  is  a  primitive  root  of  1,  and  r,-  is  the  least  posi-  - 
tive  residue  of  r',  modulo  I. 

Kummerf  proved  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condi- 
tion that  h  be  divisible  by  2  is  that  one  of  the  numbers  of  Ber^ 
nouUij  Bt,  [«  «  1, 2,  •  •  *,  (2  —  3)/2]  is  divisible  by  /,  a  B  being 
termed  divisible  by  an  integer  i  when  its  denominator  is 
prime  to  i  and  its  numerator  is  divisible  by  Kroneckeri 
gave  another  proof  which  was  reproduced  by  Hilbert.§ 

*  Otherwise  expressed,  the  condition  is  that  the  number  of  integers 
within  parentheses  in  the  characteristic  shall  always  be  even,  and  these 
alike  in  pairs.   Thus  [(2,  2);  (3,  3,  1,  1);  (1,  1)]  is  possible,  ii^iile  [(2»  1); 

(2,  1)1;  (2],  and  [1,  1]  nre  impossible. 

t  Journal  fiir  die  Maihemaiik,  vol.  40  (1S50.) 
X  Wakt  ,  vol.  1,  p.  93. 

S  Die  Theohe  der  algebnischen  Zahlkdrper,  Berichti  p.  429* 
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In  the  present  paper  I  give  an  exfnession  for  the  lesidite  of 
h  modulo  ^,  where  n  b  arbitrary,  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
give  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  that  k  be  divisible  by 
a  given  power  of  I  in  terms  of  Bernoulli  numbers.  The  argu- 
ment used  is  a  bit  different  from  those  employed  by  Kummer 
and  Kronecker  for  the  special  case  n  =  1. 

The  decomposition  of  I  into  ideal  prime  factors  in  the  field 
shows  that  one  of  these  prime  factors  is 

whence 

Z  ^  r(mod 

and 

(2)  Z**^  s  f**^  (mod  ?^'+»),        a'  >  , 

where  &  is  an  integer.  The  right-hand  member  of  (1)  is  un- 
altered by  the  substitution  (Z'^/Z);  hence  from  (1)  and  (2) 

(20»(*-«A  =  H  /(r-O  (mod 

where  s  =  1,3,  -  •  -  ,1  —  2.  Since  h  nnd  f{r)  are  rational  in- 
tegers and  I  is  not  divisible  by  we  then  obtain,  if  a  =  a' 
-  W  -  3) 

(3)  ^^i2W^y  (modZ*^-^). 
We  also  have 

U  =  r*  (mod  0,  f 3  r^'^  (mod  K+i) 
and  this  gives 

(3a)  ^^T^^^^-j-  (modK). 

But  since 

then 


g— —  (mod/*). 
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and  (3)  and  (3a)  give 

(4)  *--W«=«-  ("»«1^>- 
We  shall  now  show  that,  for  s  odd, 

(5)  Lft""^'  =  (-  1)  ^'^-^'^ificrfD/i  (mod/^»). 

By  the  Bernouilli  summation  formula  we  have  if  hi  =  —  1/2, 
hio+i  =  0,  and  =  (-  1)*^^^.,  where  Bi  =  1/6,  =  1/30. 
etc.,  6,  =  b', 

(6)  t.n'  =  lb'^+lllb'--'  +  l^^^f^lb'^^ 
KBi  2  2*3 


r+l(r) 


By  the  Staudt-Clausen  theorem  Ib^  is  an  integer  or  a  fraction 

whose  denominator  is  prime  to  /.  All  the  coefBcients  of  Ih^ 
in  the  right-hand  member  of  (6),  commencing  with  the  third, 
are  divisible  by  l"'^^   To  prove  this,  we  observe  that 

(6  +  pi  e  6' -f  (modP) 

and 

(6  +  ly^'  s  b'l'  +  st^'b*^^^  (mod 

whence 

(b t)'^^  ^  b"^^ (sf  +  2)W^^  +  (mod^+*), 
and 

(7)  5^  -»"*«  + -J-  (mod^«). 

The  left-hand  member  of  this  relation  is  precisely  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (0)  if  we  expand  and  set  k  —  slf^  1.  Setting 
ba  for  6"  in  (7),  noting  that  =  0  for  *  odd,  «ind  comparing 
(6)  with  the  new  (7),  the  relation  (5)  is  obtained.  We  then 
deduce  from  (3)  and  (4) 

(8)  h^-^   (mod«, 

*  =  1,3,  --^i-  2. 
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Kummer*  has  shown  that 

where  ib  is  an  mteger  and  a  is  not  a  multiple  of  p  «  (i  —  l)/2. 
lliis  gives 

("^^  i(m)T2=^(rfT)/2 

and  applying  the  latter  relation  to  (8)  for  o  =  1,  we  obtain 

Kummer's  result  to  the  eiiect  tiiat  the  necessary  and  su£Bcient 

condition  that  h  be  divisible  by  /  is  that  one  of  the  Bernoulli 

numbers  B„  {s  =  1, 2,  *  *j     "  3))  is  divisible  by  L 

Bala,  Pa., 

November,  1918. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  NOTE  TO  THE  CAMBRIDGE 
COLLOQUIUM  OF  SEFTEMBER,  1916. 

BT  raoraaaoB  o.  o.  ■tans. 

t 

1.  Correciiom.  On  page  35  in  equation  (9')  change  7  to  a. 
In  all  the  formulas  and  equations  following  on  page  35  change 
7  to    and  j9  to  a. 

On  page  37  in  equation  (12)  change  7  to  /9  and  fitoa. 
On  page  39  in  the  second  equation  there  should  be  an  i  as  a 
factor  of  each  of  the  last  two  terms  of  the  integrand. 

2.  Note  to  Art.  27,  the  Analogue  of  Green*s  Theorem.  The 
approach  to  the  analogue  of  Green's  theorem  is  clearer  if  made 
in  the  following  way,  and  hears  more  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment witli  which  we  are  laniiliar  in  calculus.  The  meaning 
of  equationij  {17)  to  (20)  is  perhaps  not  clear,  as  the  equations 
stand.    But  the  invariant  J^^^^',  defined  by 

(21)  ( F,  X  V^H^  -      X  W,', 

which  may  be  rewritten  in  the  new  forms 

'L.!).,  vol.  41,  p.  368^ 
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as  we  see  below,  bears  a  noticeable  resemblance  to  the  scalar 
product  of  two  gradients  which  18  subjected  to  the  famitiar 
annlysi^  of  Green's  theorem. 

The  forms  just  written,  however,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  customary  integration  by  parts.  I^t  us  then  in  these 
formulas  replace  the  part  which  referb  to,  say,  Wi  and  Wt  by 
ftinctions  <pi  and  <pt  which  depend  on  them  (retaining  mean- 
whUe  the  quantities  Wt  and  Wt*)  and  seek  to  write  E^^'  in 
the  form 

or  more  generally,  introducing  an  arbitrary  point  function 
k(x,  y,  z),  m  the  form 

(22)  kH^  «  Wt*'V^  +  Wt'-VVt- 

Green's  theorem  is  merely  the  result  of  integrating  both  sides 
of  (22)  over  a  three-dimensional  region,  and  reducing  the  right* 
hand  member  by  an  integration  by  parts. 

What  conditions  must  ^  <pt  satisfy  to  make  possible  the 
equation  (22)T  A  short  analysis  shows  that  a  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  is  given  by  equation  (17),  which  may  be 
deduced  directly,  starting  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  analysis  follows.  In  the  hrst  place,  by  making  use  of 
the  identities  (see  (8)  page  34) 

Wi  -  Vta^Wi  +  Vt0*Wu   W  -  Via-  Wt'  +  Vtfi-Wt', 

we  have 

Wi  X  IVt'  -  (KiX  rO{(a-FKx)08.fF,0  -  ifi'W{^ia'Wt')U 
whence,  from  the  definition  (21), 

By  tlie  cc^nditious  of  isogeneity  (10"),  we  get  the  other  new 
form  mentioned  for  H^^^^>,  as  well  as  additional  ones  of  the 
same  character. 

The  equation  just  written,  by  comparison  with  (22),  gives 
us  the  equation 

k[{a'W{)(^'Wt')  -  (/3.W\)(a.jr,')l  =  W^-V^-\-  ^^V'V^. 
In  the  right-hand  member  the  following  substitutions  may  be 
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made,  to  make  the  two  members  similar  in  construction: 

Wi'  V^^V^Pi'  {Vi^  -  Via)  •  WV 

Hence  the  equation  becomes 

(V^- Vi+ViPt'Vt-  ka* Wi)ip'Wt') 

By  liyi^otliesis,  <pi,  (p^,  k  are  independent  of  Wi',  W^';  hence 
by  putting  =  Vt  and  l\  successively  the  following  equa- 
tions are  deduced 

which  with  the  identity  PFi  -  Fia4Fi-i-  Ki^  JKi  yield  the 
xesult 

which  is  merely  (17).  Vice  versa,  from  (17)  may  be  deduced 
(22).  Equation  (18)  is  equivalent  to  (17)  by  the  relation  of 
isogeneity. 

In  a  similar  manner  equation  (19)  or  (20)  is  seen  to  be  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  lor  the  functions  <pi  and 
to  satisfy  in  order  tliat  H^^^  may  be  written  in  the  form 

Equation  (17)  is  equivalent  to  two  independent  difTerential 

equations  on  tlie  two  functioiis       <p2  to  he  determined,  as  is 

seen  in  the  equivalence  of  tliat  e(}uation  to  the  two  preceding 

(i.  e.,  the  conditions  in  the  plane  I'll's).    Ilenee  the  function 

k  remains  entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  if  we  choose  be  taken 

everywhere  positive. 

Pa]ub»  Fbamcb» 
February,  1919. 
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CIRCLE  AND  SPHERE  GEOMETRY. 

A  TnaHH  on  the  Cifd$  and  ike  Sphere,  By  Juuan  Lowell 
CooLn>GE.  Oxford,  the  Gareiidon  fieaa,  1916.  8vo. 
603  pp. 

An  era  of  systematizing  and  indexing  produces  naturally  a 
desire  for  brevity.  The  excess  of  this  desire  is  a  clisea'^e,  and 
its  remedy  must  be  treatises  written,  without  diffuseness 
indeed,  but  with  the  generous  temper  which  will  find  room 
and  give  proper  exposition  to  true  works  of  art.  The  circle 
and  the  sphere  have  furnished  material  for  hundreds  of 
BtudentB  and  writers,  but  their  work,  even  the  most  valuable, 
has  been  hitherto  too  scattered  for  appraisement  by  the 
average  student.  Cyclopedias,  while  indispensable,  are  tan* 
talizing.  Circles  and  spheres  have  now  been  rescued  from  a 
state  of  clispcrsion  by  Dr.  Coolidge's  comprehensive  lectures. 
Not  a  list  of  results,  but  a  well  digested  account  of  theories 
and  methods,  sufficiently  rniidensed  by  judicious  choice  of 
positiou  and  sequence,  is  what  he  has  given  us  for  leisurely 
study  and  enjoyment. 

The  reader  whom  the  author  has  in  mind  might  be,  well 
enough,  at  the  outset  a  college  sophomore,  or  a  teacher  who 
has  read  somewhat  beNoud  the  geometry  expected  for  en- 
trance. Beyond  the  sixth  chapter,  however,  or  roughly  the 
middle  of  the  hnn]i,  he  must  be  ready  for  persevering  study 
in  specialized  fields.  The  part  most  read  is  tlierefore  likely 
to  be  the  first  four  chapters,  and  a  short  survey  ot  these  is 
what  we  shall  \  enture  here. 

After  three  pages  of  definiti<ms  and  conventions  the  author 
calls  "A  truce  to  these  preliminaries!"  aAd  plunges  into 
inversion.  Cirdes  orthogonal  to  a  fixed  drde  are  self-inverse, 
and  this  property  generalized  defines  auallagmatie  curves. 
A  family  of  such  circles  will  li;ne  :ni  nnallagmatic  envelope, 
for  example.  A  novel  term,  delerreiit,  means  the  locus  of 
centers  of  a  family  of  orthosronal  circles.  In  35  closely  linked 
theorems  we  advance  to  mutually  tangent  circles,  and  lind 
at  once  a  demonstration  of  Steiner's  favorite  theorem  on 
poristic  sjrstems  of  drdes,  whose  concise  formulation  warrants 
quotation  (page  34):  "Given  two  non-intersecting  circles 
which  possess  the  property  that  a  ring  of  n  circles  may  be 
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constriK  ted  nil  tangent  to  them  and  successively  tangent  to 
one  another  making  m  complete  circuits,  and  if  two  circles  of 
the  ring  touch  tiie  original  ones  at  points  on  one  circle  ortho- 
gonal to  these  two,  then  the  original  circles  are  mcnibers  of  a 
ring  of  Ui  circles  making  mi  complete  circuits,  all  tangent 
to  the  two  of  the  first  ring,  where 

in  ,      _  1  „ 
n     til  2* 

Proving  soon  after  this  a  condition  given  by  Casey  for  four 
mutually  external  drdes  tangent  to  a  fifth,  the  author  reduces 
the  four  to  points  upon  the  fifth  circumference  and  so  derives 
Ptolemy's  theorem:  "If  a  convex  quadrilateral  be  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  opposite  sides  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  diagonals,"  these  lengths  }>P!ng  the 
segments  on  common  tangents  employed  in  Casey's  fnrmula. 
The  converses  of  both  are  established;  then  follows  the  nine- 
point  circle. 

A  section  on  circles  related  to  a  triangle  brings  in  the  names 
of  Euler,  Simson,  Barrow,  Fonten6,  Nagel,  Fuhrmann,  Greiner, 
and  Kantor.  We  cite  one  theorem  whose  lowest  case  is 
commonly  given  in  textbooks  (page  48).  "If  a  polygon  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle  and  tangents  be  drawn  at  all  of  its  vertices, 
the  product  of  the  distances  of  any  point  of  the  circle  from 
these  tangents  b  equal  to  the  product  of  its  distances  from  the 
side-lines." 

Brocard  points  of  a  triangle,  Lemoine's  circles,  Steiner's 
point,  Tarry  s  point,  and  others,  fill  a  twenty-page  section  on 
the  geometry  of  the  triangle  (not  so  entitled,  the  author 
restricting  his  selection  severely).  Concurrent  circles  and 
concyclic  points  then  claim  attention, — Miquel's  circle,  and 
others  due  to  Grace,  Pesci,  and  our  author  himself  (see  Afmati 
cf  Mathematics t  series  2,  volume  12).  Coaxal  systems  of 
drdes  (18  pages)  dose  the  first  and  properly  the  longest 
chapter,  on  the  circle  in  dementary  plane  geometry.  We 
quote  two  of  the  shortest  theorems.  "The  three  circles  on 
the  diagonals  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  as  diameters  are 
coaxal."  This  is  ascribed  to  Gauss  and  Bodenmiller,  1830. 
"If  a  circle  so  moves  that  it  cuts  two  others  in  diametrically 
opposite  points,  or  cuts  one  in  diametrically  ()p])osite  points 
and  the  other  orthogonaUy,  it  will  generate  a  coaxal  system  " 
(page  108). 
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"Suggestions"  are  appended  to  this  and  to  later  chapters, 
such  as  this:  "It  seems  likely  that  there  are  other  simple 
criteria  for  various  systems  of  tangent  circles  like  Casey's 

condition  for  four  circles  tangent  to  a  fifth,  Yahlen's  criterion 
for  poristic  systems,  or  the  Eiiler  conditions  that  there  may 
be  a  triangle  or  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  one  circle  wliicli  is 
circumscribed  to  the  otlur.  ...  It  seems  likely  that  there 
are  other  chains  of  coacurrent  circles  and  coneyclic  i)oints 
besides  those  noticed  in  theorems  162-6,"  etc.  Comments  of 
this  kind,  following  protracted  expositions  reaching  often  a 
high  degree  of  intrinsic  beauty,  are  eminently  in  place* 

Chapter  2  treats  of  the  circle  in  cartesian  plane  geometry. 
A  labored  section  on  tlie  treatment  of  circles  by  trilinear  co* 
ordinates  bears  out  the  conclusion  that  those  coordinates 
"are  not  adapted  to  dealing  with  the  circle  in  any  broad  way," 
but  "only  in  studying  those  properties  of  a  circle  which  are 
relalctl  to  a  ])articular  triangle."  Tetracyclic  coordinates  are 
therefore  introduced,  so  defined  that  if  {xy)  denotes  the 
bilinear  sum  points  or  zero  circles  have  (xx)  «  0.  A 

neat  form  of  identiod  relation  among  ten  circles,  ascribed 
either  to  Darbouz  or  to  Frobenius,  is  then  much  employed  in 
specialized  applications.  It  consists  in  the  vanishing  of  a 
five-rowed  determinant,  obtained  by  separating  the  ten  circles 
into  two  sets  of  five,  denoted  by  .r,  ?/,  z,  s,  t  and  x',  y\  z\  s', 
each  letter  indicating  of  course  four  tetracyclic  coordinates. 
The  constituents  of  the  determinant  are  then  the  25  bilinear 
sums  like 

The  examples  given,  21  in  number,  are  all  decidedly  interesting. 

Of  greater  interest  is  doubtless  the  fourth  section  of  this 
chapter,  on  analytical  systems.  Some  of  Morley's  memorable 
work  figures  liere.  A  less  known  line  of  discussion  is  that  on  a 
general  cul)ic  series  of  circles  (page  159  seq.).  "The  common 
orthogonal  circles  to  corresponding  triads  in  three  projective 
pencils  of  circles  whereof  no  two  have  a  common  membier  will 
generate  a  general  cubic  series,  and  every  general  cubic  series 
may  be  so  generated  in  oo  ways."  Also:  "The  locus  of  the 
centers  of  the  circles  of  a  general  cubic  series  is  a  rational 
curve  of  the  third  order."  Obviously  the  subject  is  the  direct 
homotype  of  the  twisted  cubic  curve  in  point  space  of  three 
dimensions;  but  as  incidence  in  space  is  orthogonality  between 
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circles,  this  version  is  a  possible  source  of  fruitful  suggestions. 
Confluences,  or  two-parameter  families,  receive  due  attention, 
and  tlie  field  partly  developed  is  recommended  for  further 

explorati(jn. 

Famous  pr()})lenis  in  construction,  the  third  rhaptcr,  is 
unique  in  tlie  full  discussion  it  gives  c»f  each  problem  with 
respect  to  Lemoine's  characters  of  simplicity  and  exactness. 
The  chief  problems  are  those  of  ApoUonius  (to  construct  a 
circle  tangent  to  three  given  drdes),  of  Steiner  (to  construct 
a  circle  meeting  three  given  circles  at  given  angles),  Malfatti's 
(to  construct  three  circles,  each  of  which  shall  touch  the 
other  two,  and  two  sides  of  a  given  triangle),  and  two  of 
Fiedler's.  The  chapter  doses  with  an  account  of  Masdieroni's 
geometry  of  the  compasses. 

Of  later  ch?i  pt ers,  on  more  special  themes,  we  mention  those 
on  pentaspherical  space,  on  circle  transformations  and  sphere 
transformations,  on  the  oriented  circle  (and  Laguerre  trans- 
formations); on  algebraic  systems  of  circles  in  space,  and  on 
oriented  circles  in  space.  In  particular  we  commend  to 
readers  the  "suggestions"  (page  473)  that  close  the  chapter 
on  circle  crosses;  and  the  paragraph  (page  482)  on  the 
pentaeyde  of  Stephanos,  and  that  which  follows  it. 

The  book  has  excellent  indices,  and  an  added  page  of 
errata  and  addenda.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  welcome  gift  to 
dAmerican  and  English  geometricians.  It  has  in  prospect  a 
\on^  career  of  usefulness  as  a  compendium  of  accessible  fact 
and  ns  a  source  of  stimulation  and  sniri,'e^tioTi.  Incidentally 
it  atlbrds  the  refreshing  detached  humor  that  marks  it  as 
authentic. 

H.  b.  WuiTE. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

Unified  Mathematica.  By  L.  C.  Karpinski,  H,  Y.  Benedict 
and  J.  W.  Calhoun.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany, 1918.   viii  +  522  pp. 

The  increasing  popularity'  of  a  unified  course  in  matlioinatics 
for  collecje  freshmen  is  reflected  in  the  large  number  of  text 
books  covering  this  field  which  have  recently  been  published. 
Moreover,  the  movement  towards  the  general  adoption  of 
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such  a  course  will  undoubtedly  be  mucli  accelerated  hy  the 
variety  of  books  available.  This  movement  is  dearly  a  logical 
one  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  tendency  in  educational 

practice  to  avoid  useless  repetition  and  to  emphasize  the  co- 
ordination of  related  ideas.  A  properly  unified  couiae  should 
make  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  mathematics 
and  a  raorc  iisalilo  knowledge  of  the  math^atical  principles 
that  havi'  been  studied. 

The  work  under  consideration  here  has  many  excellent 
features.  One  of  its  principal  merits  may  be  found  in  the 
interesting  way  in  whidi  the  theories  developed  are  illustrated 
by  numerous  applications  which  are  of  real  unportance  in 
the  world  of  to  day.  This  particular  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  all  the  more  conmiendable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
mathematical  texts  are  rather  lacking  in  this  respect.  As  a 
result,  it  is  quite  possible  for  students  wlio  have  completed 
a  first  course  in  calculus  to  ha\  e  a  \  pry  inadequate  idea  of  the 
large  number  of  useful  applications  of  the  theories  they  have 
learned.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case;  there  is  just  us  good 
reason  for  discussing  the  applications  in  a  course  on  mathe* 
matical  theory  as  in  a  course  on  chemical  theory. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  reviewer  that  teachers  of 
mathematics  can  do  much  toward  fortifying  the  position  of 
their  subject  in  general  education  l)y  writing  jmfl  nsincr  texts 
that  lay  stress  on  the  modern  ap])lic'ation8  of  niatlituuaiic  al 
theory.  In  this  way  courses  in  mathematics  will  become 
richer  in  content  and  more  interesting  for  the  average  student, 
and  the  critics  of  mathematics  will  be  largely  disarmed. 
"Unified  Mathematics''  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  writers  who  are  willing 
to  make  the  effort. 

We  will  now  consider  the  book  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
It  may  be  stated  in  the  first  place  that  the  subject  matter 
includes  all  the  more  imjjurtant  topics  of  algebra,  trigonometry 
and  analytical  geometry  that  are  ordinarily  treated  in  fresh- 
man courses.  Moreover,  excellent  use  has  been  made  of  the 
relationship  between  these  three  fields  and  a  real  unification 
has  been  achieved.  The  arrangement  of  material  is  good 
both  from  a  logical  and  a  p( Mlai^oi^ical  standpoint.  Through- 
out the  book  a  proper  emphasis  is  laid  on  computation  and 
one  of  the  earlier  chapters  is  devoted  to  showing  how  the 
application  of  certain  algebraic  formulas  to  arithmetical  com* 
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putations  serves  to  diminish  considerably  the  labor  of  the 
computer.  The  introduction  of  sets  of  "timing  exercises"  m 
cases  where  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  of  a  rather  me- 
chanical nature,  is  a  novel  feature  and  ought  to  help  in 
developing  greater  facility  in  mathematical  technique  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

As  stated  above,  the  book  is  imnsually  rich  in  applications. 
A  list  of  the  more  important  and  novel  ones  will  readily  illus- 
trate this  fact.  A  treatment  of  compound  interest  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  chapter  on  exponents  and  logarithms.  A 
discussion  of  annuities,  bonds  at  premi^nn  and  discount,  and 
sinking  funds  is  found  in  the  chaptpr  on  ^geometrical  progres- 
sions. Railroad  curves  are  treated  in  the  chapter  on  right 
triangles  and  the  laws  for  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
are  stated  and  applied  in  connection  with  the  chapter  on 
oblique  triangles.  In  the  chapters  on  the  ellipse  and  parabola 
the  uses  of  these  curves  in  architecture  is  explained  and 
problems  connected  with  elliptical  and  parabolic  arches  are 
Introduced.  In  a  special  chapter  on  applications  of  conic 
sections  we  find  discussions  of  Kepler's  laws,  projectiles, 
reflectors,  and  elliptical  gears.  In  the  chapter  on  wave  motion 
there  is  a  brief  discussion  of  sound  waves,  light  waves,  and 
electrical  waves;  a  treatment  of  piston  rod  motion  is  also 
included.  In  a  chapter  entitled  " Laws  of  Growth"  various 
applications  of  the  exponential  function  in  connection  with 
physical  and  biological  phenomena  are  treated.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  the  law  of  organic  growth,  Ilalley  s  law 
for  the  decrease  in  air  pressure,  damped  vibrations,  and  the 
curve  of  healing  of  a  wound. 

A  student  that  has  been  made  acquainted  with  such  a  wide 
range  of  applications  for  the  theories  he  has  learned  will 
certainly  have  a  great  deal  more  respect  for  the  usefulness  of 
mathematical  knowledge.  Moreover,  his  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject will  undou})te(l]y  be  stimulated  and  he  will  be  mure  apt 
to  contiTme  his  work  in  mathematics  after  the  freshman  year. 
As  such  results  are  undoubtedly  desired  by  ;dl  serious  minded 
teachers  of  mathematics,  "Unified  Mathematics"  ought  to 
be  widely  used. 

Charles  N.  Moore. 
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Vcfleaungm  Hber  ZahlUnr  uni  Fiinktioneidekr0,  Erster  Band, 
erste  Abtriluiig.  By  Alfbed  Prinobheim.  Leipzig,  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1916. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  an  introductory 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  functions  of  real  and  complex  vari- 
ables. The  author  proposes  to  include  in  the  first  volume,  in 
addition  to  a  dotailed  lo^3:iral  treatment  of  the  rational  num- 
bers, a  complete  exposition  of  the  mat<'rial  treated  hy  him  in 
his  two  articles  in  the  Encyklopiidie :  "  Irrationalzaliieu  und 
Konvergenz  unendlicher  Prozease"  and  "Unendliche  Prozesse 
mit  komplexen  Termen/'  the  only  part  omitted  bemg  the 
theory  of  infinite  determinants.  The  part  of  the  first  volume 
under  review  concems  itself  with  the  following  principal  topics: 
the  system  of  real  numbers,  converj^ent  sequences  of  such 
niiTnl)ers,  limits,  orders  of  infinity  and  of  irdimtesimais,  and 
double  sequences  of  real  numbere. 

The  book  is  intended  primarily  for  stiidnits  who  are  be- 
ginning the  study  of  higher  mathematics,  and  the  theory  is 
built  up  throughout  from  first  principles.  In  fact  the  author 
declares  in  his  preface  that  no  previous  mathematioil  knowl- 
edge is  in  general  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  first 
volume.  In  spite  of  the  elementary  character  of  the  exposi- 
tion, rigor  of  j>roof  is  iiowliere  sacrificed  and  the  reader  is 
made  acrjuainted  with  the  modern  viewpoints  in  the  domain 
of  analysis  that  is  treated. 

Chakles  N.  Moore. 

I  Numeri  reali  e  VEquasione  eaponensMle  a*  »  5  per  U  Seuok 

Medie  Superiori.  By  Dr.  Gaetano  Fazzari.  Palermo, 
Libreria  Scientifica  X).  Capozzi,  1918.   75  pp.   Lire  1.80. 

This  little  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  devoted  mainly  to 
the  theory  of  real  numbers.  It  has  no  scientific  pretense,  as 
the  author  states  in  the  short  preface,  hut  eontains  an  expos6 
of  the  theory  as  I  )r.  Fazzari  has  presented  it  for  several  years 
to  his  students  at  the  R.  Licco  Umherto  I  in  Palermo. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  part  I  is  found  the 
theory  of  real  numbers,  the  development  being  essentially 
that  of  Dedekind.  It  commences  with  the  definition  of  a 
class  of  rational  numbers;  i.  e.,  a  series  of  rational  numbers 
satisfying  a  given  condition.  Of  two  classes  A  and  A',  A  is 
said  to  be  inferior  to  A',  and  A'  superior  to  A,  if  each  element 
of    is  less  than  every  element  of  A', 
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There  follows  the  notion  of  contiguity.  Tv.d  lasses  are 

contiguous  if  one  is  inferior  to  the  other  and  if  it  is  possible 
to  find  an  element  of  one  and  an  element  of  the  other  such 
that  their  difference  is  less  than  any  pven  rational  number, 
not  zero,  arbitrarily  small.  This  definition  is  indicated  sym- 
bolically by  writing  {A,  A')  with  the  conditions  a'  >  a  and 
an  —  ap»  <  €. 

A  number  a  is  the  limit  of  two  contiguous  classes  (A,  A*)  if 
a        ^a',  and  this  is  denoted  by  writing  a  =  (A,  A*), 
There  follows  the  existence  theorem:  There  exist  contiguous 

classes  of  rational  nuinbcrs  which  do  not  have  a  rational 
limit.  The  proof  is  e  srTitinlly  that  of  Dedekind.  The  con- 
verse is  a  very  simple  statement  of  the  Dedekind  jiostulate: 
If  two  contiguous  classes  do  not  have  a  rational  limit,  we 
shall  say  that  there  is  one  number,  and  but  one,  cuiied  uu  ir- 
rational number,  which  is  their  limit. 

The  dass  of  all  rational  ntunbeis  and  all  urrational  numbers 
constitute  the  class  of  real  numbers. 

Sections  2  to  9  inclusive  of  part  I  deal  with  the  conditions 
for  the  equivalence  of  two  real  numbers  a  =  (A,  J')  and  /3 
=  {B,  B'),  and  with  the  arithmetic  operation'^:  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  involution,  and  evolu- 
tion as  applied  to  real  numbers  defined  by  contiguous  classes. 

The  first  two  sections  of  part  II  deal  with  the  theory  of 
indices,  the  exponent  being  any  real  number.  The  last  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  exponential  equation 

A  series  of  exercises  is  inserted  after  each  section,  dealing 
with  the  subject  matter  of  that  section,  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  throughout  the  book  to  illustrate  definitions  and 

theorems. 

The  treatment  is  remarkably  clear,  but  one  would  expect, 
even  in  an  elementaiy  treatise,  some  reference  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  material  is  drawn.  No  mention  is  made, 
however,  of  Dedekind  or  of  others  who  have  worked  in  thb 
field. 

Students  of  rii;it hematics  in  this  country  would  find  no 
especial  difhculty  m  mastering  the  contents  of  Dr.  Fazzari's 
book,  but  would  be  unajiprcciative  of  the  necessity  or  the 
beauty  of  the  theory,  at  least  until  they  were  quite  beyond 
the  elementary'  mathematics  of  our  secondary  schoob. 

L.  Watland  Dowuno. 
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InfinUeginud  Ccdcidns.   By  F.  S.  Carey.   Longmans,  Gjeen 
and  Company,  1917.   Section  1, 144  pp.;  Section  2, 207  pp. 

This  text  is  bound  in  two  separate  sections,  the  first  contain- 
ing sufficient  materinf  for  a  good  elementary  rourse,  while 
the  two  sections  together  cover  the  topics  usually  presented 
in  a  longer  elementary  course.  Chapter  one  reminds  one  of 
function  theory,  for  the  author  treats  of  such  topics  as  sequence 
of  niimben,  the  arithmetical  contmuum,  closed  and  open 
ranges,  etc.  The  reviewer  doubts  if  a  beginner  can  grasp  such 
concepts.  Chapter  two,  on  "Limits,"  contains  many  interest- 
ing examples  to  iUustrate  what  a  limit  is,  but  nowhere  is  there 
to  be  found  a  concise  definition  of  the  word.  The  question 
of  left  hanrl  and  right  hand  limit,  the  question  of  the  limit  of 
a  sum,  product  and  quotient  of  two  functions,  is  very  thor- 
oughly discussed.  In  the  third  chapter  the  rules  for  the 
derivative  of  a  sum,  a  product  and  quotient  of  two  functions 
are  derived,  but  the  last  two  derivations  are  very  blind. 
The  next  chapter  "The  sign  of  the  differential  coefficient'' 
treats  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  many  fine  examples  are 
to  be  found  among  the  exercises.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  algehrnif  functions.  Tlie  remaining  topics  treated  in  the 
short  elementary  course  arc;  "The  inverse  of  a  function," 
"Function  of  a  function,"  "Tangent  and  normal."  "Para- 
metric equations,"  "Point  of  inflexion,"  "  Circle  of  cur\  aiure," 
"Order  of  magnitude,"  "Inverse  differentiation,"  "Logarith- 
mic functions,"  "Areas,"  "Volume,"  "Parabolic  approxima- 
tion," "Simpson's rule,"  "Moments"  and  "  Center  of  gravity.** 
No  definite  integrals  are  used,  in  fact  the  symbol  /  is  not 
introduced. 

Section  two  starts  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  exponential 
and  hyperbolic  lun(  tions.  The  results  of  several  integration 
formulas  are  cxi)ressed  in  terms  of  these  functions.  This  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  along  an 
axis.  The  definite  integral  is  now  introduced  and  many  of 
the  elementary  properties  which  we  usually  assume  in  an 
elementary  course  are  proved  in  full  detail.  This  is  foUowed 
by  a  chapter  on  polar  coordinates  in  which  pedal  curves  and 
intrinsic  equations  are  discussed  together  with  the  usual 
material  to  he  found  in  such  a  chapter.  Work  on  partial 
differentiation,  double  integration,  triple  integration,  expan- 
sion in  power  series,  curve  tracing,  singular  points,  Newton's 
method  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  a  curve  at  the  origin  and 
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at  infinity,  lenvelopes,  iii\olutes,  roulettes  and  ])lanimetera, 
finish  the  work  in  the  calculus.  This  is  followed  by  a  short 
course  in  differential  equations  and  a  short  but  very  interest- 
ing chapter  on  nomography. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  the  typographical  errors  are 
few,  there  being  morej  however,  in  the  second  section  than  in 
the  first* 

F.  M.  MOBOAN. 

Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes  pour  I'An  1919,  JParis, 

Gauthier-Villars. 

There  are  few  changes  in  the  Annmire  for  1919  wl  if  li 
call  for  special  notice.  Every  year  the  editors  have  evidently 
to  consider  the  pressure  of  matter  for  whirh  there  is  a  demand 
and  the  chief  problem  appears  to  be  in  iinding  c»ut  what  can 
be  omitted  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  data.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  making  the  volume  more  useful 
to  the  person  with  sdentific  interestSi  rather  than  to  the  general 
reader^  for  we  notice  that  articles  on  such  subjects  as  coinage, 
legal  measures,  and  geography  are  either  suppressed  or  cut 
down. 

An  interesting  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
fipiires  of  the  eqiiilihrium  of  a  liquid  is  furnished  }»y  M.  Appell. 
The  account  is  free  irom  matiieniatieal  developments  and  it 
is  WTitten  in  a  style  which  pives  the  main  facts;  tl  n  re  is  an 
excellent  list  of  the  chief  memoirs  on  the  subject  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  article.  This  subject  has  been  lately  revived 
on  account  of  the  papers  continuing  Darwin's  work  in  the 
Tramactiona  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Jeans.  M.  Hamy,  in  a 
second  appendix,  discusses  the  possibilities  of  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  stars  by  interference  methods. 
He  believes  that  some  indications  of  value  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way  in  spite  of  the  extremely  minute  angles  that  the 
diameters  of  even  the  nearest  stars  subtend  at  the  earth. 

E.  W.  Bbown. 
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NOTES. 

The  twenty-sixth  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Tbnisday, 

September  2-4,  1919,  beginning  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 

two  o'clock.  The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  that  of  tbe 
Mathematical  Association  of  America  on  Septeml)er  4-5.  A 
joint  session  of  the  two  or^aiir/Htions  is  planned  for  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  a  joint  (imner  for  Thursday  evening.  Ab- 
stracts of  papers  intended  for  presentation  at  this  meeting 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  August  12  if  it  is 
desired  that  they  should  be  printed  in  advance  (rf  the  meeting; 
otherwise  they  may  be  sent  in  by  August  18. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  summer  meeting 

and  colloquium  of  the  Society  to  he  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  11)20  announce  the  following*  lecturers  and  provi- 
sional subjects:  Professor  G.  D.  BiKKUOFF:  "Dynamical 
systems;"  Professor  F.  U.  Moulton:  "Certain  topics  in 
functions  of  infinitely  many  variables." 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  series  of  scien- 
tific conferencrs  <  o  be  held  at  Brussels,  beginning  July  18,  is 
the  formation  of  an  international  mathematical  union.  Such 

unions  have  already  been  organized  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  geophysics.  Whatever  tentative  plans  may  evolve  for  a 
mathematical  union  will  he  submitted  to  the  various  mathe- 
matical organizations  of  the  world  for  discussion. 

The  General  education  board  has  appropriated  $16,000  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  National  committee  on 
mathematical  requirements.  Chairman  J.  W.  Young,  as 
representati\  e  of  the  colleges,  and  vice-chairman  J.  A. 

FoBKTtr,,  as  representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  ^vill  de- 
vote their  whole  lime  during  the  coming  year  to  the  work  of 
the  committee,  which  will  cover  the  revision  of  secondary 
school  and  college  courses  and  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments in  mathematics. 
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The  technical  btaif  of  the  U.  S.  ordnance  dipiirtment  has 
been  authorized  to  secure  the  services  of  five  experts  in 
mathematics  and  dynamics,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $2,500 
to  $5,000,  to  conduct  sctentific  research  on  ordnance  problems, 
act  as  advisers  on  all  mathematical  and  scientific  problems 
for  the  ordnance  deparment,  and  keep  up  connections  between 
the  department  and  the  scientific  world. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  mathematical  society  held 
April  24,  the  following  papers  were  read:  By  K.  A.  Rau, 
"Lambert's  series"  and  "The  relations  between  the  con- 
vergence of  a  series  and  its  smnmability  by  Cesaro  means"; 
by  G.  IL  Hardy  and  J.  E.  Littlewood,  "Tauberian  theorem 
for  Lambert's  series";  by  W.  H.  Young,  "A  formula  for  an 
area." 

At  the  meeting  of  May  15  the  following  papers  were  read: 
By  G.  N.  Watson,  "Zeros  of  Lommel's  polynomials";  by 
W.  H.  YouNO,  "The  triangulation  method  of  defining  the 
area  of  a  surface." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  mathematical  society  on 
June  13  the  following  papers  were  read:  By  W.  L.  Marr, 
"Systems  of  apohir  triads  in  the  twisted  cubic"  and  "The 
co-symmedian  system  of  tetrahedra  in  a  sj)here  "  ;  by  D.  M.  Y. 
SoM>iERViLLE,  "Approximations  to  the  length  of  an  arc"; 
by  D.  6.  Taylor,  "A  new  approximate  formula  for  the 
complete  elliptic  int^rals  K{k),  E{k)** 

The  Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  middle 
states  and  Maryland  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Association 
of  mathematics  teachers  of  New  Jersey  at  the  Central  high 
school,  Newark,  on  May  3.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor 
A.  L.  Jones  iVfr.  H.  E.  Webb,  Professor  H.  B.  Fine,  and  Mr. 
P.  C.  H.  Fxtta. 

The  following  university  courses  in  mathematics  are  an- 
nounced: 

Johns  Hopkins  Univeksitv  (academic  year  1919-1920). — 
By  Professor  Frank  Moblet:  Higher  geometry,  three  hours 
(first  term);  Theory  of  functions,  three  hours  (second  term); 
Seminar,  two  hours. — ^By  Ph>fe88or  L.  S.  Hulbubt:  Projec- 
tive geometry  and  higher  plane  curves,  three  hours. — By 
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Professor  A.  Coiten:  Elementary  tlieory  of  functions,  two 
hours;  Differential  equations  and  mechanics,  three  hours. — 
By  Dr.  F.  D.  Mt'Rxaghax:  Electricity  and  magnetism,  three 
hours  (first  term);  Dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  three  hours 
(second  term). 

UmvEBSiTr  OF  Cjujfobnu  (academic  year  1919-1020). — 
By  Fh>fes8or  M.  W.  Haskell:  Higher  plane  cur\es,  three 
hours  (first  term) ;  Advanced  analytic  geometry,  three  hours 

(second  term). — Professor  C.  A.  Xr>H!,K:  Funr  tions  of  a  com- 
plex variable,  three  hours;  Elementary  mathematics  for  ad- 
vanced students,  three  hours  (first  term). — By  Professor  D.  N. 
Lgiimek:  Theory  of  numbers,  three  hours  (first  term);  Alge- 
biaic  surfaces,  three  hours  (second  term). — By  Professor 
Florian  Cajori:  History  of  mathematics,  two  hours;  History 
of  physics,  two  hours  (second  term);  Seminar,  two  hours; 
Teaching  of  mathematics,  three  hours  (first  term). — By  Ph)- 
fessor  T.  M.  Putnam:  Solid  analytic  geometry,  three  hours 
(first  term);  Theory  of  algebraic  equations,  three  hours 
(second  term). — By  Professor  Frank  Irwin:  Advanced  cal- 
culus, three  hours.— By  Professor  B.  A.  Bernstein:  Algebra 
of  logic,  three  hours  (first  term) ;  Theory  of  probability,  three 
hours  (second  term);  Logic  of  mathematics,  two  hours. — ^By 
Professor  Thoicas  Buck:  Advanced  calculus,  two  hours. — By 
Professor  J.  H.  McDoNALD:  Anal>'tic  mechanics,  three  hours; 
Partial  differential  equations,  three  hours  (first  term). 

University  of  STRA^iBoirRo  (second  semester,  1919). — 
Bv  Professor  EsrLA\*.<>.N :  Astronomv. — Bv  Professor  M. 
Fr^CIIET:  General  analysis;  Advanced  calculus. — ^By  Pro- 
fessor E.  Gau:  Partial  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order;  Elementary  calculus. — ^By  Professor  Vbronnet:  As* 
tronomy. — ^By  Professor  Viuat:  Aerodynamics;  Mechanics. 

At  the  celebration,  on  September  21,  1918,  of  the  2onth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Lund, 
honorary  doctorates  were  conferred  on  Gctstak  Kn'ksth()M, 
editor  of  Bibliotheca  Matkematica,  and  on  J.  L.  W.  V.  Jensen, 
engineer  and  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Acta  Math^* 
maiica. 

Thk  l^)^•!!l  academy  of  sciences  of  Denrjiark  ofTers  its  gold 
medal  for  a  memoir  on  the  following  subject:    "To  lay  the 
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foundations  of  a  general  theory  of  surfaces  not  everywhere 
convex,  projectively  closed,  and  without  double  lines.  It  is 
desirable  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  hypotheses  relative 
to  the  infinitesimal  properties  of  the  surfaces."  Competing 

momoirs  may  be  ^^Titten  in  Danisli,  NorwTgian,  Swedish, 
English,  Germnn,  Frencli  or  Latin,  and  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  KnudsExN,  of  the  Polytechnic  school  of  Copenhagen, 
before  October  31,  1919. 

The  Ackermann-Teubner  prize  for  1918  was  awarded  to 

Professor  L.  Prandtl,  of  Gottinprn,  for  his  memoir  "Ueber 
den  Luftwiderstand  von  Kugeln"  in  the  GotUnger  Nackrichtm 
for  1914. 

Dr.  W.  Gboss,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  professorship  of  mathematics. 

Professor  E.  Cossekat,  of  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
has  been  elected  non-resident  member  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  sciences. 

PsoFESsoR  £.  GouBSAT,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  has 
been  elected  member  of  tl  *  I'aris  aeademy  of  sciences,  to 
succeed  Professor  £.  Picard  who  has  been  chosen  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  academy. 

Professor  E.  Pascal,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  and 

Professor  E.  Almansi,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  have  been 
electecl  national  members  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei, 
of  Rome.  Professor  G.  Faxo,  of  the  University  of  Turin, 
has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

Professor  G.  N.  Watson,  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, has  been  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  society  of  London. 

Piioi  KssoK  William  IU  iunside,  of  the  Royal  naval  college, 
Greenwich,  has  retired  from  teaching. 

Professor  Jacques  Hadamard,  of  the  College  de  France, 
Ims  accepted  an  invitation  from  Yale  University  to  be  a 
Silliman  lecturer  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

Major  J.  L.  Cooudqe,  of  Harvard  University,  gave  a 
course  of  two  lectures  a  week  at  the  University  of  Paris  on 
''Geometry  in  the  complex  domain **  during  the  spring  term. 
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At  the  University  of  California,  Pn>le.ssor  Viro  Volterra, 
of  the  University  of  Rome,  will  deliver  a  series  of  six  lectures  in 
August  or  September.  Frofeasor  Frank  Moblet,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  will  be  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics for  the  summer  session,  and  will  conduct  the  mathe- 
matical seminar. 

Pkofessor  O.  D.  Kellogg,  of  iho  T'niversity  of  Missouri, 
has  been  made  a  fellow  of  the  American  Assoointion  for  the 
Advaiictiiient  of  Science,  and  elected  vice-president  and  chair- 
man of  section  A. 

Frofesbob  E.  B.  Van  Vleck,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  accepted  an  invitation  as  lecturer  on  mathematics 

at  Harvard  University  for  the  second  half  of  the  ensuing 
academic  year.   Professor  Van  Vleck  will  give,  besides  a 

course  in  the  calculus,  one  on  the  theory  of  functions  of  a 
complex  variable  and  one  on  the  partial  differential  equations 
of  mathematical  physics. 

Professor  M.  I.  Pttpin.  of  Columbia  University,  until 
recently  consul  general  for  Serbia  to  the  United  States,  has 
been  attending  tiie  peace  conference  at  Paris. 

FR0FE880B  G.  C.  EvANB,  who  has  been  in  service  as  scien* 
tific  attach^  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Home,  has  returned 
to  Rice  Institute. 

Professor  F.  R.  Sharpe,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  mathematics  Mr.  V.  C» 
Grove  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics. 

At  the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  Yule  University,  the  follow- 
ing instructors  in  mathematics  have  been  appointed:  Mr. 
HERiiAN  Betz,  Dr.  E.'  A.  T.  Kibcebb,  Dr.  J.  M.  Stetson, 
and  Mr.  Eugenb  TATiiOB. 

In  the  mathematics  department  of  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  J.  R.  Kline,  of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  has 
been  appointed  associate  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Camp  has  been 
appointed  instructor. 
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Dr.  C.  a.  Fischer,  of  Columbia  University,  has  been 
appointed  Seabury  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  assistant  professor  G.  H. 
Light  has  been  promoted  to  an  associate  professorship  of 
mathematics. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  a.  D.  Campbell,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  ajH 
pointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Yale  University. 

At  Brown  University,  Captain  R.  E.  Oilman,  of  Cornell 
Uiiiversity,  and  Captain  R.  W.  Bttrgess  liave  been  appointed 
assistant  professors  of  mathematics,  and  Mr.  C.  ii.  Adams 
instructor  in  mathematics. 

Professor  E.  G.  Bill,  who  has  been  serving  as  director  of 
the  military  service  branch  at  Ottawa,  Canada«  will  return 
to  Dartmouth  College  in  the  fall. 

FftOFBSSOB  p.  p.  BoTD,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Kentucky  academy  of  science. 

Professor  E.  D.  Roe,  Jr.,  of  S>Tacuse  University,  has  been 
elect rd  director  of  the  observatory.  His  position  in  the 
department  of  mathematics  remains  unchang^. 

Captain  A.  L.  Underhill,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  appointed  commandant  at  the  University  of  Gren- 
oble, where  several  hundred  American  soldiers  are  studying. 

Dr.  H.  C.  M.  Morse  and  Dr.  I.  A.  Barnett  have  been 
appointed  Benjamin  Peirce  instructors  in  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Raymond  Dougl^^s  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Tatlor,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Dr.  NoR- 
BSBT  Wiener  have  been  appointed  instructors  in  mathematics 
in  the  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  it.  L.  SLonrN',  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in 
New  Hampshire  College. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Showman,  of  the  Colorado  School  of  MineSi  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Doathematics  at  the 
Case  school  of  applied  science. 

riiOFESSOR  E.  E.  Moots,  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Mr.  p.  W.  Hill,  who  has  been  in  service  over  seas,  will 
resume  his  instntctorship  in  mathematics  at  Wabash  College. 

"VTh  H.  L.  Smith  and  Mr.  Warrex  Weaver  have  been 
appointed  instructors  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Miss  Helbn  BiJBTON,  of  Salem  College,  and  Miss  Marioh 
£.  Stark,  of  Meredith  College,  have  been  appointed  instruc- 
tors in  mathematics  at  Wellesley  College. 

Dr.  Marion  B.  White,  of  the  Michigan  State  normal 
college,  Ypsilanti,  lias  Ixeu  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Carleton  College. 

The  death  is  announced,  on  February  27, 1919,  of  Professor 
A.  M.  LiAPOUNOFF,  of  the  University  of  Petrograd. 

Professor  M.  B.  Weinstein  died  recently  at  Berlin  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Hoth  TfT  Bowes,  nf  the  firm  of  Bowes  and  Bowes, 
Cambridge,  puUlishers  of  tin-  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  died 
Pebruary  9,  1919,  in  his  eighth,  -fourth  year. 

Professor  A.  B.  Nelson,  of  Central  University,  DanviUe, 
Ky.,  died  in  November,  1918.  ^ 

Book  Catalogues:  Cnmliridgc  University  Press,  list  of 
piihlirations,  includintr  over  2()<)  titles  in  mutliematics,  physics 
and  chemistry;  Librairie  Paul  Kitti,  Paris,  list  of  45  titles  in 
mathematics. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

♦ 

BioorRDAN  (Ct.).  L'  -  1  rf'mi^res  8oci<l^tfs  savantoa  de  Paris  au  XVIIe 
si^cle  et  Ics  origiues  de  I'Acaddmie  des  Sc'eocee.  Paris,  Qauthier- 
VilUuB,  1918.   4to.  24  pp.  Fr.  1.60 

Caaumore  (M.).  Fcrmat'a  last  theorem:  three  proofs  by  elementary  al- 
gebra. Revised  edition.  LcmdoD,  Beli,  1919.  55  pp.        28.  6d. 

DiCKAOX  (L.  E.).  Hisioiy  of  the  theory  of  numbers.  Volumo  1 :  Divisi- 
bilitx' MTi'l  primnlity.  Washington,  Caroegie  Inslitution,  1910.  Sm. 
4to.    12  -f  ISO  pp.  Paper  $7.50;  doth,  m,00 

Mekcogliaxo  (D.).   S<>o  Vot  ng  (J.  W  ). 

MorIvek  (G.).   Allgemeine  Beweise  der  GQltixkeit  dea  letzten  Fcr- 
matschen  Satses  Hbet  die  unbestimmte  Gleichung  4!*  ~  + 
Mit  Erganzungen.  Prag,  G.  Mordvek,  1917.   8vo.  2  pp. 

 Allgemeine  Beweise  der  Gttltij^t  des  letcten  Fennatschen  Satiee. 

Frag,  G.  Mordvek,  1918.    1  p. 

KussELx.  {B.).  Introduction  to  mathematical  philosophy.  London, 
Allen  and  Unwin,  and  New  York,  Macmillan,  1919.  Svo.  13.00 

8cBLt)TER  (H.).  Die  hdhere  M^Jiematik  ale  aUgemeinventftndliches 
Rechnungsmittcl.   Berlin,  Metttser,  1917.  Svo.   50  pp. 

VlLLANi  (N.).  L'equazionc  di  Fermat  x"  +  y"  =  z",  con  dimoslrazionc 
gcnerale.    Lanciano,  G.  Carabba,  1918.    Svo.    17  pp.        L.  2.00 

Young  (J.  W.).  1  concetti  fondamcntah  dell'algebra  e  dcUa  ^comctria. 
Versione  e  note  di  Domenioo  Meroodiano.  (Manuali  Fierro.) 
Napoti,  1919.  L.  8.00 

II.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

BouBOON  (P.  L.  M.).  Trigonomdtrie  leotilignc  et  apb^que.  Edition 
revue  ct  annotde  par  C,  Brisse.  Nouveau  tinge.  Farts,  Gauthier- 
Villars,  1918.    8vo.  Fr.5.00 

Bkibsk  (C).    See  Boliu)on  (F.  L.  M.). 

Caminati  (C.)  e  Camixati  (P.).  Nuovo  mauuale  italiano  logaritmico- 
trigononictrico  con  eette  o  eon  diect  decimaJi.  I^Mensa,  V.  Porta, 
1918.  Svo.   63  pp.  L.  3.50 

Camin.\ti  (P.).   See  CAMiNAn  (C). 

GiuAKD  (L.).  See  Niswbnolowski  (B.) 

GoTEN  (P.).  Elemrntan-  mensuration.  Construrtivo  plane  gcomrtry 
and  numerical  trigonometry.  London,  Macnullan,  1919.  8  -f  169 
pp.  3s.  6d. 

Hasang  (F.).  Elements  de  trigonometric  suivis  d'une  instruction  sur  la 
r^  k  calcul.  Paris,  Dunod  et  Pinat,  1919.  Svo.  6+  PP- 

Fr.  7.50 
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MAfx;AFEiuu  (£.)•  Calcolo  numetioo  afipfoaBiinftto.  Mihno,  Hmpli, 
1919.    18mo.    16  +  200  pp.  L.  5.50 

MiLNS  (R.  M.).  Mnthrnmtical  papers  for  admission  into  the  Royal 
military  college,  and  papers  in  element^r  engineering  for  naval 
cadcfahips,  July  and  Xovoinber,  1918.  Edited  by  R.  M.  Milne. 

London,  Muomillan,  1919.    36  pp.  Is.  3d. 

NiEWENQLowsKi  (B.)  et  GERARD  (L.).  Lecons  de  gtom<^trie  ^l^mentaire 
k  I'usage  dee  claases  de  premie  C  et  D  et  de  math^matiques  A  et  B 

(l)roKnitnnio.s  dc  1905).  I:  Gf^'oint'trio  plane.  2e  ^taon.  Paris, 
Gauthier-Viliara,  1918.   8vo.    4  +  354  pp.  Fr.  7.()0 

PiNCHBRLB  (S.).  Geometria  metrica  e  trigonometria.  8a  edizione. 
Miteno,  HoepU,  1918.  24iiio.  8  +  160  pp.  L.  3.00 

Sum  (D.  E.).  Number  stories  of  bug  «».  Bottoti,  Giim,  1919.  8  + 
186  pp.  10.48 

SiONK  (J.  C).  Junior  high  school  malhematioB.  Chicago,  Sanborn, 
1919.   12mo.   214  pp.  90.72 

m.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Appunti  di  Btatica  grafica.  (li.  Bcuola  di  Applicasione  per  gU  Ingegneri, 
FMlova.)  PMOva,  la  litotipo,  1918.  8vo.  252  pp. +  3  tavole. 

L.  13.00 

Abi^b  (E.).  Sur  les  tensions  de  vaporisation  des  liquidcs  purs.  (Therm o- 
dynamique.)    Paris,  Gauthier-ViUarB,  1918.   4to.   44  pp.  Fr.3.00 

BAacBLLom  (F.).   See  Lori  (F.). 

Basabd  (A.).  Cours  de  mdcanique.  Tome  3:  Hydraulique.  Nouvdle 
Edition  f  \  1 1(>,  oorrigte  et  augments.  FluiB,  A.  Midiel,  1918.  Royal 
8vo.   OUO  pp.  Fr.  18.00 

Beaufils  (H.).   See  Harang  (F  ). 

TUndu  KHE  fE.).    See  Marcottk  (K  ). 

liitiouROAN  (G.).  Histoire  de  I'u^troiiotnic  d "observation  ct  do.s  obser- 
Tatoires  en  France.  Ire  partie:  Dc  rorigim:  k  la  fondation  de  I'oIh 
servatoire  de  Paiis.  Paris,  Gauthier-ViUan,  1918.  4to.    I'^  t  pp. 

It.  12.00 

BouHSiKEfiQ  (J.).  Compldment  i  un  r<icent  m^moire  dea  Annalet  scieTiti- 
fiques  de  VEcok  Normale  Suphieure,  Sur  la  pouasde  des  terres  ct 
r^tat  ^faoulcux,  avcc  quelques  iddes  gdndrales  sur  la  mi^canique  des 
semlrfliiides  et  applicatioii  de  ccs  id^cs  aux  corps  plastiques.  Paris, 
Gattthiei^Villan,  1918.  4to.  120  pp.  Fr.  7.00 

BstTZzfesK  fC).    X('K>-m6canique,  ou  une  r<5volutioil  dee  bases  do  la 

m('cani(}ii(<.    Torino,  G.  Fedetto,  1918.    8vo.    21  pp.  L.  5.(H) 

CAMEiLi^No  (G.).  Monualc  e  prontuario  del  frcsatore  mcccanico:  raccolta 
di  formiile  facili  e  relative  tabelle  indispensabili  per  la  costruzione  di 
viti  0  ruote  drntatc  sulle  fresatnci  semplici  e  univtttsali.   Rocca  S. 

Gasckno,  L.  CappcUi,  1918.    8vo.    88  pp.  L.  3.00 

Dctt4iARO£8  (E.).  Calcul  des  ressorts.  Formules  pratiques  et  baremes. 
Paris,  Dunod  et  Ffnat,  1919.  8vo.  75  pp.  Vt.  0.00 

ErcuDis  opera  omnia.  Edit.  J.  L.  Heiberg  et  H.  Menge.  Vdiune  8: 
Eudidis  phai^9iiieo|k  ^  scripta  wwica,  edit.  H.  Menge.  Fragmenta, 
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oollegit  et  dispoeuit  J.  L.  Heiben.  (Bibliotheca  scriptorum  graeeorum 
et  romanoniiii  TeubncrianA.;  Leiprig,  Teubner,  19io.  12mo. 
54  +  292  pp.    C.eh.  M.  6.60 

FoRO  (L.  K.).  Elementary  mathematics  for  field  artilleiy.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1019.  8vo.  72  pp. 

Fbakcbsca  (A.  Dblila).  See  Lori  (F.). 

OiORU  (E.)-  n  meceanioo,  per  use  del  capitecnici,  capimeccaaid,  dieeg- 
natori,  chauffeurs,  aviatori,  elettricisti,  conduttori  di  caldaie  a  vapore, 
delle  scuole  per  macchinisti  ferrovic,  scuole  professionali,  iudustnali  e 
d'arti  e  mestieri.  8a  edizione  ani])liata.  (ManuaU  Hoepll.)  Milano, 
Hoppli,  1919.    24mo.    15  +  boo  pp.  L.  9.50 

GooDENouGH  (G.  A.).   See  Waterdury  (L.  A.). 

Harano  (F.)  ct  Beaufils  (H.).  Notions  ^dmentaires  de  gtom6trie  des- 
criptive appliqu^e  au  aeann.  FkriB,  Dunod  et  Finat,  1919.  12ino. 
188  pp.  Vt.  6.40 


ERG  (J.  L.).     Spc  ECCUDIB. 

HlOBOB  (H.  H.).   See  Watebbtirt  ^.  A.). 

Hjet.mrlev  (J.).  Laerebog  i  Cpomrtri  til  Bnic  vod  dvn  polyteknialco 
Lacreanstalt.    Kpbcnhavu,  Gjellurup,  191i>.    303  pp. 

Lewis  (W.  C.  McC.).  A  ig^stem  of  physical  chemistry.  Volume  3: 
Quantum  theory.  New  Y<ak,  Longmana,  1919.  8vo.  8  +  2(K)  pi>. 

S2..30 

LoRi  (F.).  Elettroloi^  cd  elcttrotccuica:  lezioni  raccolte  e  rcdatte  per 
Clin  de^  etudenti  F.  Barcdloni  e  A.  Delia  Francesca.   (R.  Scuola  di 

Api^lii  azione  per  gli  Ingcgneri,  Fadova.)  Padovai  litotip.  T'^ni- 
versitaria,  1918.    8vo.    599  pp.  L.  23.00 

Mabcolongo  (R.).  Meeraniea  niziunale.  N'olume  2:  Dinamica-mec- 
canica  dci  Histcmi  defoniiabili.  2a  edizione  riveduta  ed  ampliata* 
(Mamiali  Hoepli.)  Milano,  Hoepb,  1918.  24mo.   13+413  pp. 

L.  6.00 

MAKcaTTE  (E.)  c  t  MkntHARE  (E.).  Ri^sume  des  connaissances  scienli- 
fiqucs  utiles;  aux  aviateurs  et  m^^naniciens  de  radionautique.  P.-iris, 
Dunod  et  Pinat,  1918.   8vo.  588  pp.  Fr.  21.00 

Menge  (H.).   Sec  EccLims. 

MoRBLU  (£.).  Coetruxioni  elettromeccaniche:  caloolo,  dieegno  e  (ab- 
bricaBone  deHe  tnaeefaine  dettriche,  ed  appbcastoni.  Volume 

1 :  Genernlrici  c  lorreiite  rout  itiin'.  2a  edizione,  inf  oraiiR'iitr  riveduta. 
Torino,  Unione  tipogratico-cditricc,  1919.   Svo.  831  pp.  +  31  tavole. 

L.  40.00 

PoRBTWANN  (W.).  Normcnlehre,  Gnmdlagen,  Refonn  und  Qiganisation 
der  M.af»-  und  Xormeu^ysteme.  Leipaig,  Schulwioflenecnaftlicher 

Verlap,  1917.    250  pp.  M.  6.00 

Waterbuhy  (L.  A.),  GooDEXouGH  (G.  A.)  and  Hiuuie  (H.  H.).  A  vest- 
po<ket  handbook  for  engines.  3a  edition.  Nenr  York,  Wiley, 
1918.    16mo,  13  +  278  pp.  S1.50 

Whipple  (G.  C).  Vital  statistics.  New  York,  Wiley,  1919.  16rao. 
12  +  517  pp.  14.00 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  LIST  OF  PAPERS. 


READ   BEFORE   THE   AMERICAN  ifATHEMATICAL   SOCIETY  AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY  PFBLISIIED,   INCLUDING  REFERENCES  TO 
THE  PLACES  OF  THEIB  PUBUCATION. 

AliOER,  P.  L.  Practical  exterior  ballistics.  Rem!  Dec.  27. 1918.  American 
MathcrmUical  Motdhly,  vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  101-102;  Slareh,  l'.)ll). 

Ajltshillkb,  N.  On  the  /"centers  of  a  triangle.  Eead  (i^uthwestern 
Sadkn)  Dec.  1,  1917.  American  MalkimaHeiA  Monthly,  vol.  25, 
No.  6,  pp.  241-249;  June,  1918. 

——On  the  Tei.veira  construction  of  the  unicursal  cubic.  Read  fSouth- 
westem  Section)  Dec.  1.  1917.  AnnaU  oj  Matiiematics,  out.  2, 
vol.  20,  No.  1,  pp.  9-12;  Sepl.,  1918. 

Bauer,  G.  N.,  and  Slobim,  H.  L.  A  system  of  algebraio  and  transcen- 
dentnl  equations.  Read  Dec  22,  1010.  American  Mathematieal 
Monthly,  vol.  25,  No.  10,  pj..  i:j.->^iO;  Dec,  1918. 

Beli.,  i'..  T.  A  partial  iisouiurph  of  trigonomctiy.  Read  [San  Francisco) 
Dec.  14,  1918.   Bullelin  of  the  Ameriean  MathBmaiieal  Soeut»t  vol. 

25,  No.  7,  pp.  311-321;  April,  1919. 

BsNNETT,  A.  A.  Some  mathematical  features  of  ballistics.  Head  Doc 
27,  1918.  Ameriean  Malhmatiefd  MmUhfy,  vol.  26,  No.  3,  p.  98; 
Manb,  1919. 

BUCHFELDT,  H.  F.  On  low  velocity  high  angle  fire.  Read  Dec.  27,  1918. 
American  Mathematical  Mouihbj,  vol.  2fi,  No.  3,  p.  103;  March,  1919. 

 Report  on  the  theory  of  the  geometry  of  numbers.    Itead  March  28, 

1919.  liulh  Un  of  the  AmeHcan  Mathmatical  Socitly,  vol  26,  No.  10, 
pp.  449  453;  July,  1919. 

Bubs.  G.  A,  The  problem  of  Mayer  with  variable  end  points.  Read 
Dec.  22,  1916.  Tratisactions  of  tfw  Atmruxin  MaUutmaiical  Society, 
vol.  19,  No.  8,  pp.  305-314;  July,  1918. 

 Solutions  of  differential  equaf  ion.s  ;i>;  function.'?  of  the  constants  of  in- 
tegration. Read  Dec.  29,  1917.  Bulletin  of  the  Amtrioan  Math&^ 
mofical  Sociely,  vol.  25,  No.  1,  pp.  15-26;  Oct.,  1918. 

 A  method  of  computing  differential  oarrectione  for  a  trajectory. 

Read  March  29.  1919.    Journal     tlt0  United  8tat»  Artifhryt  vol.  50, 

No.  4,  pp.  455-460;  June,  1919. 

Blumukku,  ii.  A  theorem  on  exhaustible  sets  connected  with  develop- 
ments of  positive  real  numbers.  Read  Dec.  27,  1913.  Afuuit  €f 
Mathematia,  ser.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  136-141 ;  Dec,  1918. 

On  conve.x  functions.  Read  (Southwestern  Section)  Dec  2,  1916. 
Transactions  of  the  Amencan  Mathematical  Society,  vol.  20,  No.  1, 
pp.  40-44;  Jan.,  1919. 

— —  A  theorem  on  Unear  point  sets.  Read  Dec.  28,  1918.  Bulletin  of  the 
American  MathtnuUiad  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  8,  pp.  350-353;  May» 
1919. 
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BuoKAHAif,  D.  Orbits  asymptotic  to  an  jsoBceleMxiankle  solution  of  the 

proMcm  of  ihrrr  bodies.  Road  Dec.  27,  1916.  rroceedinqs  of  the 
London  MathenuUi^  iiociety,  ser.  2,  vol.  17 1  No.  1,  pp.  64-74;  June, 
1918. 

— •  Asymptotie  aatdlites  near  the  stnught-Iine  eqiiilibrium  points  in  the 

Sroblcrn  of  three  bodies.  Rend  Doc.  27,  191G.  American  Journai  ttf 
fathcmalics,  vol.  41,  No.  2,  pp.  TlHllO;  April,  1919. 

Caiobi,  F.  On  the  history  of  "Pla\'f air's  paraliei-postulate."  Read 
(Ssn  FVsadsoo)  Dec.  14, 1918.  SAoai  Semm  and  Maikmnaika,  vol. 
18,  No.  9,  pp.  778-779;  Dec,  1918. 

—  A  Greek  tract  on  iiKliv-isible  lines.  Road  fSan  Franrisco)  Dee.  14, 1918. 
Science,  new  ser.,  vol.  48,  No.  1249,  pp.  ")77-57S;  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Cabmicbasl,  R.  D.  Repeated  solutions  of  a  certain  class  of  linear  func- 
taonnl  equations.  Read  Dee.  29,  1917.  T^hoku  MalkanttiieQl 
JwnuHt  vd.  ld»  No.  4,  pp.  804-318;  June,  1918. 

 General  a.e:poct.c  r  f  t  ho  theory  of  summable  sorios.  Road  April  12, 1918. 

Bvikim  oS  the  American  McUhenuUical  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  3.  pp.  97- 
131;  Dec.,  1918. 

Fermat  numben  F«  «  9"  + 1.  Read  (Southwestern  Section)  Dee.  1, 
1917.  Anmiean  Math$malkia  Manthfy,  toI.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  137-146; 
April,  1919. 

Cbittsnden,  E.  W.  ()u  the  Ueine-Borel  property  in  the  theoiy  of  aln 
stiact  sets.  Read  Oct.  28,  1918.  BvUeHn  of  the  Ameriean  Mathe- 
matical Society,  vol.  25,  No.  2,  pp.  60-65;  Nov.,  1918. 

— — On  the  limit  functions  of  soqnr  ncor?  of  con(inu(»n.s  functions  converging 
relatively  uniformlv'.  Read  Dec-.  28, 1917.  Transactions  of  the  jimeri- 
cQit  Mathmnaiieal  Soektif,  vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  179-184;  April,  1919. 

Coble,  A.  B.  Theta  modular  groupe  detennined  by  point  sets.  Read 
Sept.  4.  1917.   American  JaurtuU  d  MathmalM»,  vol.  40,  No.  4,  pp. 

317-340;  Oct  ,  1918. 

CoL£,  F,  N.    bee  Whitk.  H.  S. 

CooUDOK,  J.  L.  The  characteristic  numbers  of  a  real  algebraic  plane 
curve.  Read  Sept.  4,  1916.  RendkanH  del  Cireoh  SatemaHeo  di 
PaUme,  vol.  42,  Nos.  2-3,  pp.  260-266;  May-Dec.,  1917. 

CrMMi.NGf:,  T..  D.  The  trains  for  the  36  grouplcss  t/iad  sj'stems  on  IT) 
elements.  Read  Sept.  5, 1918.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Sacktv,  vd.  26,  No.  7,  pp.  321-324;  April,  1919. 

 See  WernD,  H.  S. 

Conns,  M.  F.  The  ^dstenee  of  the  functions  <rf  the  dliptic  eylinder. 
Read  Sept.  5,  1917    AnnaU  nf  MathemaHes,  ser.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  1, 

pp.  23-34;  Sept.,  1918. 

 On  the  rectifiabiUty  of  a  twisted  cubic .  Read  April  27, 1918.  Bulletin  d 

the  American  MathemaHeal  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  2,  pp.  87-88;  Nov.,  1918. 

Danibll,  p.  J.  A  genersl  form  of  integral.  Read  (Southwestern  Secti<m) 
Dec.  2.  lOin.   AnnaU  cf  Mathematiee,  ser.  2,  viol.  19,  No.  4,  pp.  279- 

294;  Juno,  1918. 

 Differentiation  with  respect  to  a  function  of  liiiatcd  variation.  Read 

(Southwestern  Section)  Dec.  2,  1916  and  Sept.  4,  1918.  TraneaeHmte 
of  the  Ameriean  Mathematied  Society,  vol.  19,  No.  4,  pp.  353^362; 
Oct.,  1918. 
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 A  general  form  of  Green's  theorem.    Read  (Southwestern  Section) 

Dec.  2,  1916.  BuUeiin  of  the  American  McUhemalical  Society,  vol.  25, 
No.  8,  pp.  353-357;  May,  1919. 

Dickson,  L.  E.  Mathematics  in  war  per^iK  etivc.  Read  Dec.  27,  1918. 
Bidktin  of  the  Americttn  Mathemedicai  Sodeiit,  vol.  25,  No.  7,  pp. 
289^11;  Apnl,  1919. 

— History  of  fhe  theory  of  numbo*.  VoluinelrDiviBitnlityaiidpriiiialt^. 

Read  April  3,  101.',  Dee.  22,  1916  and  (San  Franrisi-o)  Oct.  27, 1917. 

Wa#»hinK'<»n,  Carnegie  Institution,  1919.    12  -f  4S()  p|). 

 Applicatiutis  of  the  geometry  of  numbers  to  algebraic  numbers* 

Read  Mareh  28, 1919.  Bulletin  of  the  Ammean  MmetmUieal SoeieiVt 
vol.  25,  No.  10,  pp.  453-455;  July,  1919. 

DiKKf',  f'.  Projective  iransforniatiotis  in  funetion  space.  Read  Dee. 
27.  UUtJ  and  Sept.  4,  1917.  Tranmcitorus  of  the  Amtrican  Malhenuiti' 
cat  Society,  vol.  20,  No.  1,  pp.  45^;  Jan.,  1919. 

 Systems  of  liiuar  inequalities.    Read  March  29,  1919.  .Infialsqf 

Mathematiat,  ecr.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  3,  pp.  191-199;  .\farch,  1919. 

Emch,  a.  Proof  of  Pohlke's  theorem  and  its  Keneralixations  by  affinitjr. 
Read  April  13, 1918.  American  Journal  <a  Mt^OmneiSia,  vol  40,  No. 
4,  pp.  366-374;  Oct.,  1918. 

On  plane  alKoI)raif'  rnrves  with  a  piven  -\  =trm  r,f  f,  ici.  Read  April  27, 
191$.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Malhemaiiaii  iSocieiy,  vol.  25,  No*  4, 
pp.  157-161;  Jan.,  1919. 

—  On  <  1().-ih1  curves  described  by  a  roherical  poadtilum.  Read  .4pril  26, 
1919.    f'rf<rrr''''nfj.s  tjf  tfir  Xatinnat  Acnthmfj  of  Sn'rnrc'i,  vol.  4,  No.  8, 

S).  2l5  22i;  Aug.,  1918.  Tohoku  Maihemalicai  Journal,  vol.  15, 
06.  1-2,  pp.  146-166;  March,  1919. 

■      On  a  ei  rt^iin  (generation  of  rational ctreular  and  isotropic curvee.   1  (ead 

Dee.  29,  1917.    I{u!lditi  of  the  Amcriean  Mothtmotieai  Sodttj/t  voL 

25,  No.  9,  pp.  397-401;  June,  1919. 

Evans,  G.  C.  Punctionals  and  their  applications.  Selected  topics,  in- 
chulinj^  integral  equations.  Read  Dec.  2S,  1915,  Aj)ril  29.  191G, 
Sept.  6-8,  191 1»  and  (Southwestern  Section;  Dec.  2,  1916.  The  Cam- 
bridge Colloquiuiii,  1916,  Part  J,  12  +  136  pp.;  New  York,  1918. 

Fm,  W.  B.  GonoeminR  the  seroe  of  the  aolutkms  of  eertain  differentiid 

equati<.n.s.  Read  Aj.ril  2^,  1017,  Oct.  27,  1917  and  Dec.  27,  1917. 
Tratntaclions  of  the  American  Mathematical  iSociety,  vol.  19,  No.  4, 
pp.  341-352;  Oct.,  1918. 

FOBD,  W.  B.  A  conspectus  of  the  modern  theoiy  of  divensent  series. 
Read  Df  (  2S,  1917.  Bulletin  of  the  Amaioan  Mathanatioai  Soeieljff 
vol.  25,  Nu.  1,  pp.  1-15;  Oct.,  1918. 

Gahketoo.v,  W.  V.  N.  On  the  asymptotic  solution  of  the  non-homogeneous 
linear  differential  equation  of  the  nth  onler.  A  particular  solution. 
Read  Sept.  5,  1916.  American  Journal,  fnf  Mathemalicg,  vol.  40,  No. 
4,  pp.  341-350;  Oct.,  1918. 

GiLLSspiK,  D.  C.  Repeated  integrals.  R^  8^.  6^  1917.  Amah  of 
Mathematics,  ser,  2,  vol.  20,  No.  3,  pp.  224-228;  March,  1919. 

Glenn,  O.  K.  Invariants  which  are  functions  of  parameters  of  the  trans- 
formation. Read  Oct.  27,  1917.  AnnaU  of  Mathematics,  aer.  2, 
vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  125-135;  Dec,  1918. 
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Modular  concomitant  scales,  with  a  fundamental  system  of  formal 
covarianls,  modulo  3,  of  the  binary  quadratic.  Read.  April  27,  1918. 
TransacUons  of  the  Atnericm  Maihmatioai  Sodeiy,  vol.  20,  No.  2, 
pp.  154-168;  April,  1919. 

 GovBiia&te  of  bfaittiy  modular  groups.  Read  April  26,  1010.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Xutiomd  Aeademy  of  Seieneet,  vol.  5,  No.  4,  pp.  107' 

110;  April,  1019. 

Gould,  A.  B.  Notes  concerning  recent  books  on  navigation.  liead  Deo. 
27,  1918.  Americem  MathemoHcal  MonthlVt  vol.  26,  No.  3,  p.  90; 
March,  1919. 

Obkkn,  C  M.  Memoir  on  the  general  theory'  of  surfaces  and  rectilinear 
congrueuces.  Read  Sept.  5,  1816  and  Dec  27,  1917.  Transaclions  of 
the  Amtriean  Ma^ematiad  Soddy^  voL  20,  No.  2,  pp.  70-1S3;  Aptu, 

1919. 

Groat,  B.  F.  Ice  diveitioD.  bydiauUc  models,  and  hydraulic  similarity. 
Read  Sept.  4,  1918.  TrammaSiam  ^  tib  Amaiam  Sodety  of  CfwU 
Enffineen,  vol.  82,  pp.  1188-1190;  Dec.,  1918. 

Gronwall,  T.  ir.  A  theorem  on  power  series,  with  an  appUcaticm  to  con- 
formal  mapping.  Read  Dec.  28,  1918.  Prwxedinga  of  the  Nalianal 
Aeademif  oj  Seknees,  vol.  5,  No.  I,  pp.  22-24;  Jan.,  1919. 

HaiLBTT,  0.  H.,  Jb.  Concerning  the  definition  of  a  simple  continuous 
arc.  Read  Oct.  26,  191S.  Bulktin  nf  the  Anieriean  MathemaHc(U 
Society,  vol.  25,  No.  7,  pp.  32.5  32r);  April,  1919. 

Hancock,  M.  Prubleiuc^  dc  g^unictrie  arithmdtique.  Read  Jan.  2, 
1913  and  Feb.  22, 1913.  Journal  de  MathtmatiqvM  pUTM  6<  appfigu^, 
ser.  7,  vol.  3,  No.  3,  pp.  217-21.5;  1917. 

Hakdino.  a.  M.  Rational  plane  anbarmonic  cubics.  Head  (Sout  hweetem 
SectMm)  Dee.  1,  1917.  TraMadiafM  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
seetioB  III,  ser.  3,  vol.  12,  No.  2,  pp.  18&-105;  Dec.,  1918-Marcli, 
1919. 

HaMJBIT,  O.  C.  On  scalar  and  vector  covariants  of  Unear  algebras.  Read 
Dec.  27,  1917  and  Feb.  23,  1918.  Tramactions  of  the  Amenean  MaOl^- 
matical  Socuty,  vol.  19,  No.  4,  pp.  408^20;  Oct.,  1918. 

Hedrick,  E.  R.  In  memoriam:  EHer>'  Willi.ini  Davis.  Read  April  12, 
1918.  BuUetin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  I, 
pp.  30-4I8;  Oct.,  1918. 

HoLLCRorx,  T.  R.  A  classification  of  general  (2,  3)  point  correspondences 
between  two  planes.  Read  Dec.  28,  1917.  American  Journal  qf 
Mathematict,  vol.  41,  No.  1,  pp.  5-24;  Jan.,  1919. 

Hu ,  M.  T.  Linesr  integro-diflfefential  equations  with  a  boundaiy  con- 
dition. Read  Dec.  28,  1917.  TmnsnrHons  of  the  American  Moihema- 
tical  Society,  vol.  19,  No.  4,  pp.  363^07  ;  Oct.,  191S. 

James,  G.  Some  theorems  on  the  summation  of  divergent  scries.  Read 
April  29, 1916.  Author's  diasertation.  New  York,  1917.  28  pp. 

JSMSLLor.r.,  ( ).  D.  Interpolation  properties  of  orthogonal  seta  of  solutions 
of  dilTercntial  <  (iu;if  ions.  Read  (Southwestern  Bcetion)  Dec.  1,  1917. 
American  Jounud  of  Mathematics,  vol.  40,  No.  3,  pp.  225-234;  July, 
1918. 

Kbmpner,  A.  J.  On  irreducible  equations  admitting  roots  of  the  form 
«  +  p*e^i  «  and  p  both  rational.  Read  April  7,  1917.  T6hK^ 
MathemaHeid  Journal,  vol.  13,  No.  4,  pp.  253-265;  June,  1918. 
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iUiiiiE,  J.  R.  See  Moorb,  R.  L. 

Labbw,  G.  a.  Neeeoaty  oonditiom  in  the  problems  of  Mayer  in  the  eal> 

cuius  of  variations.   Read  Ort.  26, 1018.    Transactions  of  the  American 

Mathematical  Society,  vol.  20,  No.  1,  pp.  1-22;  Jan.,  1919. 

Laves,  K.  How  the  map  probleut  wan  met  iu  the  war.  Read  Dec.  27, 
19 IS.  Amcrkan  Mathematical  Monthlu,  vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  OfrW, 
and  No.  5,  pp.  181-187;  Murch,  and  Alay,  1919. 

LSFSCHETZ,  S.  On  the  Tvid  folda  of  abeliiin  varieties.  Read  Doc.  28,  1918. 
Proceedings  of  Uie  Naltanal  Academy  oj  Sciences,  vol.  o,  No.  4,  pp.  103- 
106;  Ainil,  1S19. 

Lbhmer,  D.  N.  Aritlinu'ticul  theory  of  certain  Humitzian  continued 
fractions.  Read  (Saa  Francisco)  Apiil  7.  1917  and  (San  Franciaoo) 
April  6,  1918.  Proceedings  of  the  Natumai  Academy  of  Scknoet, 
vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp.  214-21H;        .  191S.    A meHcon  Journal  ef  Mathe- 

matias,  vol.  40,  No  4,  pj).  376-390;  Oct.,  1918. 

 On  Jacobi's  exten.sion  of  the  continued  fractioa  algorithm.  Read 

(San  FraodBco)  April  6,  1918.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Aeademy 
of  Sciences,  vol.  4,  No.  12,  pp.  360-364;  Dec,,  1918. 

The  general  i^olntinn  of  the  indeterminate  equation  Ax Rj/ 

+  .  .  .  —  r.  Read  (San  Francisco)  Dec.  14,  1918.  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Aeademy  ef  Se6enee»t  voL  6,  No.  4,  i^.  111-114;  Apri^ 
1919. 

McAtee,  J.  E.  The  tranaformation  of  a  regular  group  into  its  conjoint. 
Read  Oct.  26.  1018.  Bulletin  tiis  American  Mathematical  Society , 
vol.  2Q,  No.  7,  pp.  326^29;  April,  1919. 

MacMili.ax,  W.  D.  OrdiuuK  f  problems.  Read  Dec.  27, 1918.  American 
Mat/mruiticai  Mvnthly,  vol.  26,  No.  3,  p.  101;  March,  1919. 

Maknimq,  W.  a.  On  the  order  of  primitive  groups  (IV).  Read  cSau 
Vnmewco)  Oet.  27, 1917.  Tranaactione  qf  Ike  Amariean  Mathematical 
Sodetyt  vol.  20,  No.  1,  pp.  <MK-78;  Jan.,  1919. 

Matuewsox,  T..  C.  On  the  grotip  of  isomorphisms  of  a  certain  extension 
of  an  abehan  group.  Read  Sept.  5»  1917.  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Mathemtmoai  Society,  voL  19,  No.  4,  pp.  831-^;  Oct.,  1918. 

Miller,  G.  A.  Group-theory  proof  of  two  elementary  theorems  in  num- 
ber l'heor>'.    Read  April  U,  191S.    Tohoku  Mathematieal  Journal, 

vol.  13,  No.  4,  pp.  314-315;  June,  1918. 

'  iSets  of  indejpendent  generators  of  a  substitution  group.  Read  Dec. 
29,  1917.    Transailions  of  the  Aourioan  Mathanatieal  Sotietyt  VoL 

19,  No.  3,  pp.  299  304;  Julv,  I'llS. 

X)etennuiaiit  groui^s.  Head  Anril  13, 19is.  Bulh  tin  of  the  American 
Mathematieal  i^Kitty,  vol.  25,  No.  2,  pp.  G9  75;  Nov.,  1918. 

——Groups  generated  by  two  operators  whose  rdative  tranafonnt  an 

eoual  to  ( nch  other.    Read  Sept.  4,  1918.    American  Journal  cf 

Mathcmalics,  vol.  41,  No.  1,  pp.  1-4;  Jan.,  1919. 

 Groups  containing  a  nlnuvely  large  number  of  operators  of  order 

two.  Rcud  March  29,  1919.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  vol.  25,  No.  9,  pp.  408-413;  June,  1919. 

Moore,  C.  L.  E.  Rotations  in  hyperspare.  Ke.id  Dee.  27,  1917.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  ami  Scieucts,  vol.  53,  No.  8, 
pp.  649-694;  July,  1918. 
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Translation  Burfacea  in  hyperepace.    Head  April  27,  10 IS.  IhdUHn 
of  the  American  McUhemaUcal  ^ockiy,  vol.  25,  No.  2,  pp.  75-^;  Nov., 

1918. 

Mo«JUE,  C.  N.  Applications  of  the  theory  of  summability  to  develop- 
mente  in  orthogonal  functions.  Read  April  12,  1918.  Bulletin  cf 
the  A  mcricon  Maikmaliical  Soeieiy,  vol.  26,  No.  6,  pp.  258-276;  March, 

1919. 

Moore,  R.  L.  A  t  haracterization  of  Jordan  regions  by  properties  having 
no  reference  to  their  boundaries.  Read  Oct.  20,  1918.  Prooeedinga 
of  the  National  Awdmif  of  SdMOf,  vol.  4,  No.  12,  pp.  d5i-d70; 

Dec,  1918. 

 Con  I  iuuous  sets  that  have  no  continuous  sets  of  condensation.  Read 

U(  t.  27,  1917.  BxdUtin  qf  the  Amerkan  MeakmaM  Sodelif,  Vol. 
25,  No.  4,  pp.  174-176;  Jan.,  1919. 

■  —  Concerning  a  set  of  po.stulates  for  plane  analysis  situs.    Read  Dec. 

27,  1017.  Trantactiom  of  the  American  Mathematical  tSodety,  vol. 
20,  No.  2,  pp.  169-178;  April,  1919. 

Moore,  R.  L.  and  Kune,  J.  R.  On  the  most  general  plane  closed  point- 
set  through  which  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  simple  continuous  arc. 
Read  Feb.  24,  1917.  Annalt  i4  Mathematke,  Bor.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  3, 
pp.  218-223;  March,  1919. 

Nblsox,  a.  L.  Note  on  seminvariants  of  systems  of  partial  differential 
equations.  Read  Dec.  29,  1917.  American  Jeunnd  <^  Mttlhemaiiee, 
vol.  41,  No.  2,  pp.  123-132;  April,  1919. 

OaoooD,  W.  F.   Singular  points  of  analytic  transformations.   Read  Dec. 

28,  1917.  TransactioTu  qf  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  vol. 
19,  No.  3,  pp.  261-274;  July,  1918. 

PkLL,  A.    Solution  of  the  differential  equation  dx*  +  dy*  +  dz^  = 
and  its  appUcation  to  some  geometrical  problems.   Read  April  28, 

1917.  Arinali  qf  Mathematica,  ser.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  142-148 ;  Dec., 
1918. 

FKLL,  A.  J.  Linear  equations  with  unsymmetric  systems  of  coefficients. 
Read  Sept.  7,  1910.  Transacliona  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  vol.  20,  No.  1,  pp.  23-39;  Jan.,  1919. 

Pfeiffer,  G.  a.  The  functional  equation /Lf(x)]  =  g{x).  Read  April  29, 
1916.  Annak  efMathmaiieB,  vol.  20,  No.  1,  pp.  13-22;  Sept.,  1918. 

Phillips,  H.  B.  Directed  integration.  Read  Jan.  1,  1913  Ameriean 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  vol.  40,  No.  3,  pp.  235-241;  July,  1918. 

Porter,  M.  B.    Derivativelcss  continuous  functions.   Read  Oct.  26, 

1918.  Bulletin  of  the  Atnerican  Matiumatical  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  4, 
pp.  176-180;  Jan.,  1919. 

Bice.  L.  H.  P-way  determinants,  with  an  appUcation  to  transvectants. 
Read  Sept.  4,  1916.  American  Journal  qf  Mathematical  vol.  40,  No.  3« 
pp.  242-262;  July,  1918. 

Richardson,  R.  G.  D.  Contributions  to  the  study  of  oscillation  proper- 
ties of  the  solutions  of  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order.  Read  Sept.  4,  1917.  American  Journal  of  Mathcmatiea,  vol. 
40,  No.  3,  pp.  283-316;  July,  1918. 

Rider,  P.  R.  On  the  Fi-function  of  the  calculus  of  variationa.  Read 
April  13,  r.)IS.  Washirujton  University  StUtUee,  VOl.  5,  (sdentifio 
aeriea)  No.  2,  pp.  97-100;  Jan.,  1918. 
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— —  On  the  prot)lein  of  the  calculus  of  variations  in  n  dimenaions.  Read 
Feb.  23,  1918.   TAhoku  Jfottcmoftail  Jramol,  vol.  13»  No.  8,  pp. 

105-171;  April,  1918. 

JUktz,  H.  L.  Statistical  methods  in  preparation  for  service  in  statii?tical 
sections  of  the  war  departmeut  liead  Dec.  27,  1918.  American 
Mathematieal  MontM»,  voL  26,  No.  3»  pp.  M-lOO;  Mudi»  1919. 

Bob,  E.  D.,  Jr.  a  geometric  representation.  Read  Oct.  28,  1916  and 
Sept.  5,  1917.  MathemaUe*  TaocW.  vol.  10,  No.  4,  pp.  205-210 
and  ytA.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  9-25;  Juno  mod  Sept.,  1918. 

Bosvxft,  R.  H.  The  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  cunnatiiie  <m  the 

path  of  a  projectile.   Read  Dec.  27,  1918.    American  MathemaUoal 

Monthly,  vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  102-103;  March,  1919. 

 Geometric  explanation  of  a  certain  optical  phenomenon.  Read 

(Southwestern  Section)  Dec.  1,  1917.  Ameriem  Mathmatkal 
Monthly,  vol  26,  No.  3,  pp.  111-112;  March,  1919. 

BovsK,  L.  J.  A  contributicm  tfl  the  question  of  linear  dependence  in 
hnear  int^^  equations.  Read  April  13,  1918.  T^ku  Mathe- 
maHeal  Journal,  vol.  16,  Noa.  1-2,  pp.  184-216;  Maxch,  1919. 

Bowk,  J.  E.  Related  invariants  of  two  rational  sexfica.  Read  Sept. 
4, 1918.   BuUetin  of  the  American  MathmaUeal  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  1, 

pp.  34-35;  Oct.,  1918. 

Seelt,  C.  E.  On  non-syomietric  kernels  of  positive  type.  Read  April 
27,  19 1 8    .4  nnaU    Maiimtatimt  aer.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  3,  pp.  172-176; 

March,  1919. 

Senbenio,  W.  Ck>ucenung  the  invariant  theoiy  of  involutions  of  conies. 
Bead  December  28,  1918.  Amtrican  Jaunud  of  MaOtemaUee,  voL 
41,  No.  2,  pp.  111-122;  April,  1919. 

Sharpe,  F.  R.   See  Snydeb,  V. 

SiBAM,  C.  H.  On  surfaces  containing  a  system  of  cubics  that  do  not 
constitute  a  pencil.  Read  April  12,  1918.  Atnerican  Jowmal  of 
Maike$naHe8i  vol.  41,  No.  1,  pp.  49^;  Jan.,  1919. 

Slobin,  H.  L.  See  Baukb,  Q.  N. 

Smcum,  S.  E.   The  romantic  aspect  of  numbers.   R(  ad  F^.  28,  1918. 

Scientific  Monthly,  vol.  7,  No.  1,  pp.  6S-79;  July,  191S. 

Smail,  L.  L.  a  general  method  for  the  summation  of  divergent  setiea. 
Bead  (San  ftandaco)  May  22, 1914.  AntntAe  cf  Mothmaltice,  aer.  2, 
vol.  90,  No.  2,  pp.  14»-164i  Dec.,  1918. 

SMirn,  G.  W.  Nilpotent  algebras  generated  hy  two  units,  t  and  such 
that  i*  is  not  an  independent  unit.  Read  April  7,  1917.  American 
Jawnalef  Mathematiaf  vol.  41,  No.  2,  pp.  143-164;  April,  1919. 

8im>TO,  V.  and  Sharpe,  F.  R.  Space  involutions  defined  by  a  web  of 
qundrir.s!.    Read  Sept.  4,  1917.    Tranfidctions  of  (he  American  Matho* 

tnatical  .S'ociV/f/,  vol.  19,  No.  3,  pp.  275  LMtO;  July,  1918. 

SoMWiaaiXjJi,  D.  M.  V.  Quadratic  syslcuus  uf  circles  in  non-euchdcaa 
geometry.    Read  Oct.  26,  1918.    Bulletin  of  the  Anieriean  Mathe* 

malical  Society,  vol.  2'),  No.  4,  pp.  161-173;  Jan.,  1919. 

Stouffeb,  E.  B.  On  invarianta  and  covariants  of  linear  homcM^neoua 
differKDtial  equations.  Read  (Soiithwestera  Section)  Dec,  iL  1916, 

and  April  7,  1917.  Procttdings  of  the  London  MaOmnaHieai  Socicfy, 
aer.  2,  vol.  17,  No.  5,  pp.  337-352;  March,  1919. 
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VANom,  H.  8.  Proof  of  a  property  of  the  norm  of  a  cydotomic  inteaer. 

Read  April  27,  1018.  BulUlin  nf  the  AmtHm  MoKKmatieid  Soeuty, 
vol.  25.  No,  5,  pp.  221-22:3;  Feb.,  1919. 

On  the  first  factor  of  the  class  niuuber  of  a  cydotomic  field.  Read 
April  27,  1918.  BuUetin  the  Amerim  Mathmatical  Soeietift 
vcH,  25,  No.  10,  pp.  4fi8-4Al;  July,  1019. 

VSBLSN,  O.  Doul^  oriented  linos.  W  blen,  O.  and  Young,  J.  W.,  fto- 
jective  Rwrnetry,  vol.  2,  pp.  447-451;  Boston,  1918. 

Walsh,  J.  L.  On  the  location  of  the  roots  of  tho  jacobinn  of  two  binary 
forms,  iind  of  the  derivative  of  a  rational  function.  Read  Feb.  23, 
1918.  Transactions  of  the  Ameriam  Mctktmatiad  Sodtty,  vol.  19, 
No.  3,  pp.  291-296;  July,  1918. 

Wea'^ttr,  J.  H.  Some  algebraic  curves.  Read  April  2S,  1917.  Bulletin 
of  the  American  MciUiematical  Society,  vol.  25,  No.  2,  pp.  85-87,  and 
No.  7,  p.  329;  Nov.,  1918  and  AprU,  1919. 

White,  H.  S.,  Cole,  F.  N.  and  OmnmoB,  L.  D.  Complete  clanification 
of  the  triad  systeina  on  fiftt  in  rliment.s.  Read  Sept.  9,  191 1,  Oct.  31, 
1914,  Aug.  4,'  1915  and  Oct.  28,  1916.  Memoirs  oj  the  National  Acad- 
any  qf  Scienca,  vol.  14,  No.  2,  89  pp.;  1919. 

WBiTTBiioitB,  J.  K.  Spiral  minimal  surfaces.  Read  Dec.  27,  1916. 
TroMoctions  of  the  Americm  MathmatM  SocUty,  vol.  19,  No.  4, 

pp.  3ir>-330;  Oct.,  1918. 

——  Trajectories  and  flat  points  on  ruled  surfaces.  Read  April  28,  1917 
and  Oet.  27,  1917.  BuOtUn  «(  the  Amerim  MathemaHad  Society^ 
vol.  26,  No.  6,  pp.  223-229;  Feb.,  1919. 

A  kincmatiral  property  of  niled  surfaces.  Read  April  28,  1917. 
Annals  qf  MathemaUa,  ser.  2,  vol.  20,  No.  3,  pp.  187-190;  Maroh, 
1919. 

WiLOYMBU,  E.  J.  bitegral  invariants  in  projective  geometry.  Read 
Jan.  1,  1916.   Rendiconti  dd  Circoh  MaiemaHeo  di  Palermo,  vol.  42, 

Nos.  2-3,  pp.  128-137;  Mav-Der.,  1917. 

Wilson,  E.  B.  Note  on  multiple  algebra:  The  reduction  of  real  dyadics 
and  the  daflslBoatiott  of  real  homogeneoiiB  rtaraina.  Read  Deo.  28, 

1906  mul  April  28,  1917.  Journal  of  the  Washington  Acadtmy  qf 
Sciences,  vol.  7,  No.  7,  pp.  173-177;  April  4,  1917. 

— ~Note  on  rotations  in  hyper^ace.  Read  Dec.  29,  1906.  Journal 
ef  ihe  ITasAwvtoa  Academy  of  Seitneet,  vol.  9,  No.  2,  pp.  25-28;  Jan. 
19, 1919. 

Wli^>N',  W.  IT.  On  a  certain  general  class  of  fun  Ti.  n  il  equations.  Read 
April  6,  1917.  American  Journal  of  Malhematics,  vol.  40,  No.  3, 
pp.  263-282;  July,  1918. 

WiNOBR,  R.  M.  Involutions  on  the  rational  plane  cubic.  Read  (San 
Franrim-o)  Oct.  27,  1917.   BuUeHn  ctf  the  American  Mathematieal 

Society,  vol.  25,  No.  1,  pp.  27-34;  Oct.,  1918. 

Wrioht,  H.  N.  The  nine-point  circle  obtained  by  methods  of  projective 
g^metiy.  Read  (San  FjnneiBeo)  April  7,  1917.  Amerioan  Mather 
matieal  Mcnthiy,  vol  25,  No.  6,  pp.  2G0-252;  June,  1918. 
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Abchibalo,  R,  C.  Note  on  Editions  of  von  Staudt'a  Geometrie  der  La^, 
132, 

 See  Reviews,  under  Smith,  D.  E. 

Bateman,  H.   Rotating  Cylinders  and  Rectilinear  Vortices,  'dUiL 

Bell,  E.  T.   A  Partial  Isoraorph  of  Trigonometry,  aiL 

Bennett,  A.  A.   Products  of  Skew-Symmetric  Matrices,  4fiS. 

Bernstein,  B,  A.  Reports  of  Meetings  of  the  San  Francisco  Section: 
December  Meeting,  193;  April  Meeting,  2S3* 

BiRKUOFF,  G.  D.    The  Scientific  Work  of  Maxime  B6cher,  IflZ. 
BucHFELDT,  IL  F.   Rcport  on  the  Theory  of  the  Geometry  of  Numbers, 

Ma, 

Buss,  G.  A.  Solutions  of  Differential  Equations  as  Functions  of  the 
Constants  of  Integration,  M± 

Blumberg,  H.   a  Theorem  on  Linear  Point  Sets,  350. 

B6cHER,  M.   See  BiRKHorp,  G.  D.,  and  Osgood,  W.  F. 

Brown,  E.  W.   See  Remews,  under  Annuaire. 

Carmicuael,  R.  D.   General  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Summable  Series, 

 See  Reviews,  under  Borel,  Macaulay,  Macrobert,  Parker,  Picard, 

Smith,  C.  M. 

Chittenden,  E.  W.  On  the  Heine-Borel  Property  in  the  Theory  of 
Abstract  Sets,  60. 

Cole,  F.  N.  Reports  of  Meetings  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  : 
Twenty-Fifth  Summer  Meeting,  49;  October  Meeting,  145;  April 
Meeting,  433. 

Craig,  C.  F.   Sec  Reviews,  under  Maurus. 

CiTMMiNos,  L.  D.  The  Trains  for  the  2S  Groupless  Triad  Systems  on  15 
Elements,  32L 

Curtis,  M.  F.   On  the  Rectifiability  of  a  Twisted  Cubic,  8L 
Daniell,  P.  J.    Integrals  around  General  Boundaries,  fii. 

 A  General  Form  of  Green's  Theorem,  353. 

 The  Derivative  of  a  Functional,  414. 

Davis,  E.  W.   Soc  Hedrick,  E.  R. 

Dickson,  L.  E.    Mathematics  in  War  Perspective,  282. 

 Applications  of  the  Geometry  of  Numbers  to  Algebraic  Numbers,  453. 

Dowling,  L.  W,    See  Reviews,  under  Fazzari,  Scritti  matematici. 
Dresden,  A.    See  Reviews,  under  Shaw. 

Emch,  a.   On  Plane  /Vlgebraic  Curves  with  a  Given  System  of  Foci,  157. 
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 On  a  certain  Generation  of  Rational  Circular  and  Isotropic  Curves, 

397. 

 See  Reviews,  under  do  Monteesus  de  Ballore. 

t 

Evans,  G.  C.  Corrections  and  Note  to  the  Cambridge  Colloquium  of 
September,  1916,  ML 

Ford,  W.  B.  A  Conspectus  of  the  Modern  Theory  of  Divergent  Series, 
L 

Graves,  G.  H.   See  Reviews,  under  Thompson. 

Hallett,  G.  LL  Concerning  the  Definition  of  a  Simple  Continuous  Arc, 
325. 

Hancock,  IL  On  the  Evaluation  of  the  Elliptic  Transcendents  in  and 
vt,  I5Q. 

Hayasbi^  T.   On  the  Problem  of  the  Resistance  Integral,  12L. 
 A  Theorem  on  Areas,  324. 

Hedrick,  E.  R.   In  Memoriam:  EUcry  William  Davis,  3fi- 
LoNGLET,  W.  R.   See  Reviews,  under  Lecomu. 
LoviTT,  W.  V.   See  Reviews,  under  Sccrist. 

McAtee,  J.  E.  The  Transformation  of  a  Regular  Group  into  its  Con- 
joint, 32ex 

Miller,  G.  A.   Determinant  Groups,  ^ 

 Groups  Containing  a  Relatively  Large  Number  of  Operators  of 

Order  Two,  IQfiL 

Moore,  C.  L.  E.   Translation  Surfaces  in  Hypcrspace,  Th. 

Moore,  C.  N.  Applications  of  tho  Theory  of  Summability  to  Develop- 
ments in  Orthogonal  Functions,  258. 

 See  Reviews,  under  Karpinski,  Pringsheim. 

Moore,  R.  L.  Continuous  Sets  that  have  no  Continuous  Sets  of  Con- 
densation, 174. 

Morgan,  F.  M.   See  Reviews,  under  Carey,  Long,  Williams. 

MouLTON,  E.  J.  Reports  of  Meetings  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society:  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  241;  March  Meeting  at 
Chicago,  385. 

Osgood,  W.  F.   On  a  Theorem  of  Oscillation,  21iL 

 The  Life  and  Services  of  Ma.\ime  B6cher,  337. 

Pitcher,  A.  D.   See  Reviews,  under  Young. 

Porter,  M.  B.    Derivativeleas  Continuous  Functions,  176. 

RowE,  J.  £.   Related  Invariants  of  Two  Rational  Sextics,  34. 

Shaw,  J.B.   See  Reviews,  under  Perry. 

SoMMEKviLLE,  D.  M.  Y.  Quadratic  S>'stems  of  Circles  in  Non-Euclidean 
Gcometr>',  IfiL 

Vandiver,  IL  S.  Proof  of  a  Property  of  the  Norm  of  a  Cyclotomic  In- 
teger, 221. 
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 On[the  Firatl Factor  of  the  Class  Number  of  a  Cyclotomic  Field,  458. 

Wear,  L.  E.   The  Self-Ehial  Plane  Rational  Quintic,  405. 
Weaver,  J.  IL   Some  Algeb^^c  Curves,  85^  329. 
White,  IL  S.   See  Reviews,  under  Coolidgc. 

Whittemgre,  J.  K.   Trajectoriee  and  Flat  Points  on  Ruled  Surfaces,  223. 
Winger,  R.  M.    Involutions  on  the  Rational  Cubic,  22, 

Reviews. 

Annuaire  du^Bureau  des  Longitudes  pour  I!An  1919,  E.  W.  Brown,  473. 
Benedict,  H.  Y.   See  Karpinski. 

Borel,^  E.^  Le^ns  siu*  les  Fonctiona  monog^nes  d'une  Variable  complexe, 
r^g<3e8  par  G.  Julia,  R.  D.  Carmichael,  230. 

Brenke,  W.  C.   Sec  Long,  E. 

Calhoun,  J.  W.   See  Karpinski. 

Carey,  F.  S.  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  F.  M.  Morgan,  iZ2. 

Coolidge,  J.  L.   A  Treatise  on  the  Circle  and  the  Sphere,     S.  White,  464. 

Fazzari,  G.   I  Numeri  rcaU  e  I'Ef  ju.izione  esponenziale  a*  -  b  per  le  Scu- 
ole  Medie  superiori,  L.  W.  Dowlino,  470. 

Gerbaldi,  F.   See  Scritti  matematici. 

Hedrick,  E.  R.   See  Smith,  C.  M. 

Julia,  G.   See  Borel,  E. 

Karpinski,  L.  C.^  Benedict,      Y.,  and  Calhoun,  J.  W.   Unified  Mathe- 
matics, C.  N.  Moore,  467. 

Lecornu,  L.   Cours  de  Mdcanique,  volume  3,  W.  R.  Longlet,  9(L 

Long,  E.,  and  Brenke,  W.  C.    Plane  Geometry,  F.  M.  Morgan,  422- 

Loria,  G.   See  Scritti  matematici. 

Macaulay,  F.  S.   The  Algebraic  Theory  of  Modular  Systems,  R.  D. 
Carmichael,  22fi. 

Macrobert,  T.  M .  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable,'R.  D.  Carmich.\el,  32Z. 

Maurus,  E.  J.   An  Elementary  Course  in  Differential  Equations,  C.  F. 
Craig,  82» 

de  Montessus  de  Ballore,  R.   Le<jons  sur  les  Fonctions  elliptiques  en  Vue 
dc  leurs  Applications,  A.  Emch,  378. 

Morgan,  F.  M.   See  Young,  J.  W. 

d'Ovidio,  E.    See  Scritti  matematici. 

Parker,  G.  W.    Elements  of  Optics  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges, 
R.  D.  Carmichael,  234. 

Perr>',  IL   Theories  of  Energy,  J.  B.  Shaw,  422, 

Heard,  E.   Lea  Sciences  math<'matiques  en  France  depuis  un  Dcmi- 
Siecle,  R.  D.  Carmichael,  ISO. 
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Pringsheim,  A.  Vorlesungen  Uber  Zahlen-  und  Funktionenlehrc.  Eretcr 
Band,  erste  Abtheiluog,  C.  N.  Moore,  470. 

Scritti  matematici  offerti  ad  Enrico  d'Ovidio  in  Occaslone  del  mo  LXXV 
Genet  liaco,  11  Agosto  1918,  e  publicati  per  cura  di  F.  Gerbaldi  e 
G.  Loria,  L.  W.  Dowlino,  417. 

Secrist,  IL   An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods,  W.  V.  Lovitt,  82, 

Seely,  C.  E.   See  Smith,  D.  E. 

Shaw,  J.  B.   Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  A .  Dresden,  324* 

Smith,  C.  M.  Electric  and  Magnetic  Measurements,  edited  by  E.  R. 
Hedrick,  R.  D.  Carmichael,  9L 

Smith,  D.  E.  and  Scely,  C.  E.  Union  List  of  Mathematical  Periodicals, 
R.  C.  Archibald,  134. 

Thompson,  A.  W.  IL  A  New  Analysis  of  Plane  Geometry,  Finite  and 
EKlTcrential,  G.  IL  Graves,  82* 

Williams,  J.  IL  and  Williams,  K.  P.   Plane  Geometry,  F.  M.  Morqan,  423, 

Williams,  K.  P.   See  WUliams,  J.  IL 

Young,  J.  W.  and  Morgan,  F.  M.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis, 
A.  D.  Pitcher,  Ifii 


Corrections,  38^  329* 

Index  of  Volume  XXV,  422* 

New  Publications,  46,94,1^190,238,285,333*381,  429^  iSO* 
Notes,  m.'^Zi]^l^^'^  '^'iJ^^  474. 
Papers  Read  before  the  Society  and  Subsequently  Published,  Twenty- 
Eighth  Annual  List  of,  484. 
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American  Mathematical  Society:  Annual  Meeting,  92,  137. 145,  235; 
April  Meeting,  279:  Chicago  Section,  279;  Colloquium,  474;  B^lortion 
of  Onicers.  242;  February  Meeting,  14d;  New  Membi  rs  .TTTtiiitled,  5<J, 
145.  242, 4;j3;  Preaidcutial  Address,  92, 13L  241 ;  Southwestern  Section, 
92,  146;  "Statistics.  242.  329]  Summer  Meeting,  242,  385,  434,  474i 
Symfwsium,  279;  Transactions,  92,  188,  27U  121,  434. 

Associations  for  the  Advaut  enjent  of  Seience,  American,  137; 
British,  380- 
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American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  282;  Brussels  Conference. 
474;  Circolo  Matematico  di  Palermo,  379;  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Requirements,  474;  Copenhagen  Mathematical  Society,  380;  Danish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  476:  Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society,  39,  188. 
281,  380.  425.  475;  Heidelberg  Academy  of  Sciences,  281^  "Indian 
Mathematical  Society,  425;  International  Mathematical  Union,  474; 
Italian  Society  of  Sciences,  331:  London  Mnthcniatical  Society,  280, 
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280.  474;  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  424;  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ■I2j  139.  237;  Prince  Jablonowski  8ociety,  281 ;  Royal  Society 
of  Ix)ndon,  282;  U.  8.  Ordnance  Department,  474. 

B6cher  MemoriaI7l45.  282. 

Books,  Announcement  of  New,  43,  IM. 
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